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and is sorely tried in so many ways, but also the entire world, 
torn by fierce strife and consumed vnith a fire of hate, victim of 
its own wickedness ” (Extract from Pope Pius XIFs Broadcast to 
Portugal, 31st October, 1942). 




Preface 

THE AIM OF THIS BOOK. 

In my book, The Mystical Body of Christ in the Modern Worlds 
after having treated succinctly of the Divine Plan for order, I 
stressed especially the opposition to that Divine Plan owing to 
the existence in the world of forces organized for the diffusion of 
Naturalism or Anti-Supernaturalisni. Naturalism is in practice 
the same thing as opposition to the Mystical Body of Christ, the 
Catholic Church, instituted by Our Divine Lord Jesus Christ as 
the visible expression as well as the divinely-accredited exponent 
of the Divine Plan for order in the world. To that Divine Plan 
for order there neither is nor can be any man-made alternative. 
Man has not even got the right to propose an alternative. His 
duty is simply to try to grasp what God has instituted and to 
bow down his head in humble acceptance. Thus alone can he 
fully acknowledge God’s Rights. He may debate on how best to 
arrange the structure of society in accordance with God's Plan, 
in the varying concrete circumstances of different epochs, but not 
about whether he ought to accept God's Plan or draw up his own 
scheme. The world must conform to Our Lord, not He to it. 

In this book I have more especially stressed Christ's programme 
for order in the world as elaborated by the Church. It is the duty 
of those who believe in and love Our Lord not to whittle down 
His programme but to preach the integral truth and to urge the 
world to the one course befitting creatures—humble submission 
to order. The general well-being and the security of States," 
writes Pope Leo XIII in the Encyclical Letter, Tametsi, demand 
that men should be brought back to Flim from whom they ought 
never to have departed, to Him who is the way, the truth and the 
life, and not only isolated individuals but human society as a whole. 
Christ Our Lord must be reinstated as the Ruler of human society. 
It belongs to Him as do all its members. All the eleinenls of the 
commonwealth—legal commands and prohibitions, popular insti¬ 
tutions, schools, marriage, home-life, the w^orkshop and the man¬ 
sion, all must be got to come to that fountain and imbibe the life 
that comes from Him. . . . Those \vhosc minds refuse to ack¬ 
nowledge Christ, are obstinately striving against God. 

The law of Christ ought to hold sway in human society and in 
communities, so as to be the teacher and guide of public no less 
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than private life. This beings divinely appointed and provided, no 
one may resist with im(}uniiy. . , . 

By Ihe law of Christ we mean not merely the precepts of 
natural morality, or those that the ancients received by revelation, 
all of which Jesus Christ perfected and raised to the highest plane, 
by His explanations, His interpretations and His sanctions. We 
mean, besides, all the rest of His doctrine and in particular all His 
institutions. Of these the Church is the chief. Indeed, what insti¬ 
tution of Christ is there that she docs not fully embrace and in¬ 
clude? By tlic ministry of the Church, so gloriously founded by 
Him, He willed to ])crpctuate the office assigned to Him by His 
Father, and having, on the one hand, conferred upon her all effect- 
ual aids for human salvation, on the other, He ordained with the 
utimxst emphasis that all men should l)c subject to her as to Him¬ 
self, and zealously follow her guidance in every department of 
life. H-fe that hcarctli you, hearcth me; and he that despiseth 
you, depiseth me ' (St. Luke, x, 16), So the law ot Christ is always 
1(3 1)C sought from the Church, and therefore as Christ is for men 
the Wav, so likcwfisc tlie Church is the wav. He is so in Himself 
and by His own nature, she I)y His commission and by a share in 
His power. On lliis acc(3Uiit those who would strive for salvation 
apart from the Church, wander from the way and are struggling 
in vain. Governments are in much the same case as individuals: 
they also will incvitalfiy run to their destruction if they depart 
from the Wav.” 

Now this oneness of the Divine Plan f(jr <n*der set forth by 
the Catholic Church and the ]3aramount nature of God's Rights 
arc diilicull ideas fur the nK 3 dcrn mind to gras}), l>ccausc of the 
ravages of religious indillercnce and I lie diffusion of French revo- 
lutionarv ideas. The naturalistic Declaration of ihc riglits of man 
has obscured in nuupv minds the great truths that man's true 
rights are based on his duties to God and that his duties to God 
can only ]3C fulfilled through membership of Christ. Again, many 
are not as familiar as they ought to be with the outlines of the 
Divine Plan set forth in the hmcyclical Letters of the last four 
Popes. After Po]3e Pius IX had catalogued tlie chief errors of 
modern times against God’s Rights and the Kingship of Christ, 
Popes f-^eo Xlll, Pius X, Benedict XV a/7d l^ius XI sot out the 
positive programme by which God’s Ivights anrl the rule of Christ 
the King in its integrity arc acknowledged. 

MAN'S RESPONSE TO GOD'S T.OVTNG CONDESCENSION 

or 

THE THEOLOGY OF HISTORY. 


To remedy the disorder iiitroduccd into the world by the sin 
of the first Adam, God came on earth in the Person of Our Lord 
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Jesus Christ and put before the Jewish Nation, from which He 
had taken His Sacred Humanity, the divine programme for the 
ordered organizalioii .of the world. At the same lime, He asked 
them to be its heralds. Our Lord’s programme comprised the 
establishment of a supernatural, supranational kingdom to safe¬ 
guard His teaching* and diffuse the restored Supernatural Life of 
Grace, Into tliis kingdom all men of all nations were called upon 
to enter, while continuing to be subjects of the different naiural 
States an<l nations. The Jewish nation rejected the Divine Plan 
for order. As a result of the growth of national scif-centredness, 
they refused to accept that there was any life higher than their 
Jiational life and they would not hear of the non-Jewish nations 
coming in as members of the Messianic kingdom, on the same 
level as themselves. In spite of Ihcir persistent opposition, how¬ 
ever, and notwithstanding the weakness of fallen human nature, 
Western Europe in the 13th century had come to acknowledge 
God’s Rights, in accordance with the Divine Plan He had Him¬ 
self laid down, and had organized society on the basis that man’s 
su])reme dignity is his .supernatural and supranational life as a 
member of Christ. Since then until recently, there has licen steady 
decay, with disa.sirous consecjuenecs. Ilcforc entering upon the 
consideration of that decay and its sad consequences and quelling 
what the Popes say about them. let us examine what God dedres 
to sec in human social organization. 

All men are called by God to be members of Christ in the 
supernatural, sui)ranational kingdom of the Catholic Church, and 
all arc meant to lead ordered lives in accordance with that dignity, 
animating their activities with supernatural charity. Accordingly, 
God desires harmony and collaboration, not separation and con- 
11 ict, between the two perfect societies, Church and State, to which 
men are subject. God has divided between the ecclesiastical and 
the civil power the task of procuring the well-being of the human 
race. He has appointed the former to divine, the latter to human 
things. Jiach of them is supreme in its own sphere; each is en¬ 
closed within perfectly defined boundaries, delimited in exact con¬ 
formity with its nature and principle. Each is therefore circum¬ 
scribed within a sphere in which it can act and move by its own 
native right. But, inasmuch as each of these two powers has 
authority over the same subjects, and as it might conic to pass 
that one and the same thing—related differently, hut still remain¬ 
ing one and the same thing—might belong to the jurisdiction and 
determination of both, therefore God, who foresees all things, 
and who is the author of these two powers, has marked out the 
course of each in right correlation to the other. ‘ For the powers 
that are are ordained of God.’P^ Were this not so, deplorable cor 

(1) Bom., XIII, L 
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tentions and con/licts would often arise, and not infrequently men, 
like travellers at the meeting of two roads, would hesitate in 
anxiety and doulH, not knowing what course to follow. Two 
powers would be commanding contrary things, and it would be a 
dereliction of duty to disobey either of the two. But it would be 
most rejjugnant to have such an opinion of the wisdom and good¬ 
ness of God.'J'here must, accordingly, exist between these 

two powers, a certain orderly connection, which may be compared 
to the union of the soul and l)ody in man. The nature and scope 
of that connection can l>e determined only, as We have laid down, 
by having regard to the nature of each ])owcr, and hy taking ac¬ 
count of the relative excellence and noI)iIity of their purpose. One 
of the two has for proximate and chief object the well-being of 
this mortal life; the other the everlasting iovs of heaven/'^^) 

States, of course, as well as private individuals are called upon 
to ackiK)wledgc the order established by God. “ It is a sin for the 
State not to have a care lor religion, as if it were beyond its scope 
or of no ])ractical benefit ; or out of many forms of religion to 
adopt lliat one whicli chimes with its fancy; for /ee arc bound 
ahsohif(dii to )Vf)rs1)ip God hi that ivay adiirh 11c has shoum to ha 

Ills will . Hence civil society, ostablislied for the common 

well are, should not only safeguard the well-being of the com- 
munity, but have also at heart the interests of its individual mem¬ 
bers, in such wise as 3101 in nuy way to hijider, but in eveuy man¬ 
ner to render as easy as possible, the jx'jsscssion of that highest 
and unchangeable good for wliicb all sliould seek. Wherefore, for 
this [)ur]>osc, care must es]:>ccially be taken to ])rescrvc unharmed 
and un3mi)aired the rcligioi] whereof tlie practice is the link con¬ 
necting man with God.’^^^^ ddie right order of the world demaiids 
the recognition l)y Stales of the su])ernatural and supranational 
Catholic Church. It is clearly an insult to God to ])ut man-made 
religions on the same level as the religion instituted by God. Other 
forms of divine worshi]) may be tolerated. “ The Church, indeed,'' 
writes Po])c ]-,eo XII. 1, “deems it unlawful to place the various 
forms of divine worship on the same footing as the true religion, 
but docs not, on that account, condemn those rulers who, for the 
sake of sccuritig some great good or of hindering some great evil, 
patiently allow custom or usage to be a kind of sanction for each 
kind of j'cligion having its [)lacc in tlic Slate. And in fact the 
Church is wont io lake earnest heed that no one shall l)c forced 
to eml)racc the Calliolic faith against his will.’'^^^ 

In pn)])ortion as the J’)ivine Plan for orderly collaboration be- 

t 2 ) Poi)n Leo XII.I, Encyclical Letter, Imviortale On the Chris¬ 
tian Constitution of States, 

(3) Pope Leo XIIT, Encyclical Letter, Immortale Dei, On the Chris¬ 
tian Constitution of States. 

(4) Ibid. 
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tween the two powers is realized, there flourishes that relative 
peace and happiness that can be ours on the way to heaven. When, 
on the other hand, the Divine Plan is combated and opposed, the 
world inevitably suffers. The Sovereign Pontiffs insist upon this. 
“ There was once a time,” writes Pope Leo XIII, when States 
were governed by the principles of the Gospel teaching. Then it 
was that the power and divine virtue of Christian wisdom had 
diffused itself throughout the laws, institutions, and morals of the 
people, permeating all ranks and relations of civil society. Then, 
too, the religion instituted by Jesus Christ, established firmly in 
befitting dignity, flourished everywhere, by the favour of 
princes and the legitimate protection of magistrates: and 
Church and State were happily united in concord and 
friendly interchange of good offices. The State, constitu¬ 
ted in this wise, bore fruits beyond all ex]}ectation, whose 
remembrance is still, and always will be, in renown. 

.A similar state of things would certainly have continued 

had the agreement of the two powers been lasting. Even greater 
results might have been justly looked for, had ol)edience been 
given to the authority, teaching and counsels of the Church, and 
especially had this submission been marked by greater and more 
unswerving loyalty. For that should be regarded in the light of 
an ever-changcicss law which Ivo of Chartres wrote to Pope Pas¬ 
chal n: ' When the kingdom and priesthood are at one, in complete 
concord, the world is well ruled, and the Church flourishes, and 
brings forth abundant fruit. But when they are at A^ariance, not 
only smaller interests prosper not. but even things of greatest 
moment fall into deplorable dcca}" 

Pope Pius XI proclaims the same great truth when he ([notes 
the following passage from Pope Leo XIII: “It is generally 
agreed that the Founder of the Church, Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
wished the spiritual power to be distinct from the civil, and each 
to be free and unhampered in doing its OAvn work, not forgetting, 
however, that it is expedient to both, and in the interest of every¬ 
body, that there be a harmonious relationship.If the 

civil power combines in a friendly manner with the spiritual power 
of the Church, it necessarily follows that both parties will greatly 
benefit. The dignity of the State will be enhanced, and with reli¬ 
gion as its guide, there will be at hand a safeguard and defence 
which will operate to the public good of the faithful. 

<6) Encyclical Letter, Immortale Dei, On the Oh/riniicm Constitution 
of States, 

<6) (Quoted by Pope Pius XI in the Encyclical, Casti Connubii, On 
Christian Marriage^ from the Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII, 
Arcanum Divinae Sapiential, On Christian Marriage. (Cf. the passage 
from Cardinal Antoniano quoted with the highest approval by Pope 
Pius XT : “ The more closely the temporal power of a nation allies itself 
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Pope Leo XIJ1 outlines the disastrous consequences of the so- 
called Reformation and of the French Revolutioti. Sad it is to 
call to mind/' he writes, “ liovv the harmful aiul lamcnUihle rage 
for innovation which rose to a climax in the ."ixiecnth ccniurv, 
threw first of all into confusion the Christian religion* and next, 
by natural coiiscciucnce, invaded the ]>rocincis uf ]»hilosophy, 
whence it spread amongst all classes of society. From this source, 
as from a fountain-head, fortli all those later tenets of un¬ 

bridled licence which, in the midst of the terrible upheaval r.f the 
last century [the 18th|, were wildly ooiiccivcd and Ixddly ]>ro- 
claimed as the principles and foundation oi that //C/r jifrisfrnulmce 
which was not merely i)reviously unknown, but was at variance on 
many points with nc/l only the Christian* but oven with the na¬ 
tural lie stigmatizes in ])articular the rejection l)y the 

vStale of its dut)" to worship God in the nay lie has laid <Io\vn and 
the putting of all religions on the same level, as well as the turning 
against the One InfalUlilc 'I'cacher of moraliiy. the Catholic 
Church. “'I'hc State does not consider itself Ixjund by any <luty 
towards God. Moreover, ii liclicves that it is not oldiged io make 
public profession of any religion: or lo iiKjuirc which of the very 
many religion.s is the only true one: or lu prefer one rcliguni to 
all the rest: or to show lo any form of religion Sjiecial favour; but, 
on the contrary, is bound lo grant c<|ual rights lo every creed ]n"o- 
vided ])ublic order bo not disturbed by any i)articular form of reli¬ 
gious belief.To exclude the Church* founded by God 

T“lim*self, fn)in the Inusines.s of life* frmn the po^^•c^ of making k'nvs, 
from the training of youth* from tloineslic society, is a grave and 
fatal error. A Stale from which religion is l)anished can never 
be well regulated; and already perhaps more than is desirable is 
known of the nature and tendency (»f the so-called ririi ])hilcjs( .phy 
of life and morals. The Church f)f Christ is ll^e true and sole 
teacher of virtue and guaialian of morals. She it is who ]jrcscrves 
in their purity the principles from which duties 

'Phe rupture of the unity of the Divine Plan was followed by 


with the spiritual, and the more it fosters and promotes the latter, by 
60 much the more it contributes to the conservation of the common¬ 
wealth. . . . How grave therefore is the error of those who separate 
things so closely united, and who think that they can produce good 
citizens by ways and methods other than those which make for the 
formation of gocnl Christians! For lob human ])rudcnce say what it 
will and I’eason as it pleases, it is impossible to produce true temporal 
peace and tranquillity by things repugnant or opposed to the peace and 
happiness of eternity (Encyclical Letter, On the Christian Educa¬ 
tion of Youth). 

(7) Encyclical Letter, Imftiortale Dei, On the ChrUtian Constitution 
of States. 

18) Encyclical Letter, Immortalc Dei^ On the Gh/ristian Constitution 
of States. 
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the disastrous effects of liberalistic or independent morality, con¬ 
demned by Leo XIII in the Encyclical just quoted and in the one 
on Unman Liberty^ in regard to economics and finance. Pope Pius 
Xl alludes to the failure of State authorites, bereft of 
sure guidance in the moral sphere, to cope with these 
effects. A stern insistence on the moral law, enforced 
with vigour by civil authority, could have dispelled or per¬ 
haps averted these enormous evils [injustices of Limited 
Liability Companies. Fraudulent Speculations, etc., etc.] This, 
however, was too often lamentably wanting. For at the time 
when the new social order was beginning, the doctrines of ration¬ 
alism had already taken firm hold of large numbers, and an econo¬ 
mic science alien to the true moral law had soon arisen, whence 
it followed that free rein was given to human avarice. As a result, 
a much greater number than ever before, solely concerned with 
adding to their wealth by any means whatsoever, sought their 
own selfish interests above all things: they had no scruple in com¬ 
mitting the gravest injustices against others.With the 

leaders of business abandoning the true path it is not surj)rising 
that multitudes of workingmen, too, sank in the same morass; all 
the more so, because very many employers treated their work¬ 
men as mere tf)ols. without any concern for the welfare of their 
souls, indeed without the slightest thought of higher interests.”^^) 

In the place of the right order in human affairs, by which money 
or token wealth is subordinated to the production, distribution 
and exchange of material goods or real wealth, and the production 
of material goods is made to subserve family life and the develop¬ 
ment of human personality, the revolt against the Divine Plan has 
substituted the subordination of family life and human personality 
to the production of material goods and the domination of pro¬ 
duction by money. Pope Leo XIII has spoken of the return of 
usury under another guise as one of the factors contributing to 
the quasi-enslavement of the proletariat. Those who control 
money have come to occupy a dominant position in States and 
their decisions have practically taken the place of those of the 
guardians of the moral law. 

This reversal of order with regard to economics, family life 
and human personality, has partly resulted from, and in part con¬ 
tributed to, the domination of States by naturalistic anti-super¬ 
natural forces. The so-called Reformation sectioned off the 
Christian life from the life of the citizen, sO that political and 
economic organization left membership of Christ out of account, 
but it did not set up a supranational organization in the place of 
the Catholic Church. That \vas reserved for the French Revolu¬ 
tion, in which w’as witnessed the first appearance in public of the 

Encyclical Letter, Quadragesvno Anno, On the Social Order. 
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new ideal of a purely naturalistic bociety striving for the univers¬ 
ality of the Catholic Church. Modern History since 1789 has been, 
to a large extent, the account of the doininaticai of State after 
State by the naturalistic supranational ism of I Tec masonry, be¬ 
hind wliich has been steadily looming uj^ the still more strongly 
organized naturalistic supranationalistn ot the levvish Nation. 
That is why the ]>()St-revoliilionary epoch has witnessed, in ccuin- 
try after country, persistent attacks «)n the programme of Christ 
the King in regard to llie Church, tlie t^late, the Family, Education, 
the Relig'ious Orders, the Press and Pri\'atc Property. Soon after 
every successful Judaco-Masonic Revolution, since the first in 
1789 down to and including the Spanish Revolution of 1931, the 
world has l)egun to hear (jf the country’s entering ujion the path 
of progress ’ by llie introduction of ‘‘ cnlightcnecl ” reforms, such 
as, the separaticjn of Churcli and v^tatc, the legalization of divorce, 
the sut)pression and l)anisiuncnl of religious orders and congrega¬ 
tions, the glorification of bb'cemasonry, the secularization of the 
scho(jls, tlic nationalization oi [irr^pert}' and the unrestrained lic¬ 
ence of the press. 

As tlic revolt against the Divine Plan for order in the world 
and the denial of Cod’s Ivights ha\'e spread, respect fur man's per¬ 
sonal rights has diminished.These rights are being denied and 
the w'orld is ibreatened ^vi^h llie return of a slavery worse than 
that of Ancient Rome, in pro[)ortion as rulers of States no longer 
sec in llicir subjects meml)ers of Clirist. As the social organiza¬ 
tion of tlie world has been increasingly withdrawn from the rule 
C)f Christ the King, human beings arc bciiig treated and more 

as mere individuals comjileicly subject to the v^laie, just as in the 
da\s l>eforc Christ. 

Po[)e Iw^o XIII shows how^ inevilable ad ihib was. ^KNcvcr to 
have k'liown Jesus Christ in any Avay,” he Avrites, “is the great¬ 
est of misfortunes, but ii imolves no ]>crvorsily' or ingratitude. 
But, after having* kno\^n] Him. io reject or forget Him, is such a 
horrible and mad crime as to be scarcely credible. For He is the 
origin and source of all good, and just as mankind could not be 
freed from slavery but Iw iljc sacrifice of Clirist, so neither can it 
be ])rescrved l)iit by '] lis poAver.The case of govern¬ 

ments is much the same as that of the individual ; Ihev also must 

run into fatal issues if they dcjiart from the W ay.I^et 

Jesus he excluded, and human reason is left Avithout its greatest 
protection and illumination; the very notion is easily lost of the 


(lO)^Tho diief of these idgiits will he. enumerated in the text of Pope 
Pius XI c]noted in Chapter [ *. right to lile, to liodily integrity, 

to obtain the necessary means of existence; the right to tend towards 
his ullimate goal in the path marked out for liim by God: the right of 
association and the right to posse.ss and use property’^ (Encyclical 
Letter, Diiniii Redanptoris^. On Aiheintic Communism). 
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end for which God created human society, namely, that by the 
help of their civil union the citizens should attain their natural 
good, but nevertheless in a way not to conllict with that highest 
and most perfect and enduring good which is above nature. Their 
minds busy with a hundred confused i)rojccts, rulers and sub¬ 
jects alike travel a devious road, bereft, as they arc, of safe guid¬ 
ance and fixed principle.’’^^^^ 

M. Mari tain has some apposite remarks in this connection. 

The terrestrial Slate being ordained by nature/’ he writes, to 
the moral good of the human l)eing, and therefore necessarily 
ordained in fact to eternal life as to its last end and to the good of 
the heavenly city, it is a metaphysical impossilnlily fur the terres¬ 
trial State to attain its peculiar end and true i)ros])erity in opposi¬ 
tion to the good of the Church. Yet it believed that it could. The 
history of the modern world is the histmw of that illush'n. The 
results arc l)cfore our 

We may look at the decay of social acknowledgment of the 
Kingship of Christ in Euro])e in another way. We have seen that 
Poj)e Leo Xlll stigmatized the rejection by the Stale of the one 
true religion and the pulling of all religions on the sanic level. 
Xow all the countries of Western Europe once worshi]»ped the 
Ulesscd Trinitv in union with Christ as JTiest in Tlolv Mass and 

• m 

Strove t(; orgaJiize iheir social life niidcr Christ the King in accord¬ 
ance With that protestation of homage, v^alan succeeded first in 
getting the countries w’c now call Protestant to break aw.iv from 
that unity and reject the Mass. Then since the French Revolution, in 
one Catholic country after another, Satan has succeeded in selling 
uj) a lUffire government hostile to the Mass and to the rule of 
Christ the King, There are still two cxcc])tions—Poland and Ire¬ 
land. It is true that the Mass has l>cen attacked in both these 
countries and Catholic education has been ])crseciUcd, l>ut Satan 
camiot vet boast that he has got a italivv Polish or a Irish 

Government to insult the [Mass and attack the formation of child¬ 
ren as mcml>ers of Christ. Put, as I point out in Chnj)lcr X\' 1, those 
two countries, so remarkable for their traditional loyally to God 
the Father and Our Lord Jesus Christ, whom J-fc has sent, are 
weakening in their grasp of order. While other countries that 
had succumbed to the tvilcs of Satan and his emissaries in the 
past, have begun to react and arc returning to Our Lord and His 
Church, those two countries, in the wake of so many others in the 
j^ast, have declared themselves indifferent to Him. 

Article 114 of the Polish Constitutional Law of March 17th, 
1921, rc-cnactcd by the Constitutional La^v of April 23rd, 1935, 
states: “ The Roman Catholic Faith, being the religion of the great 


(ti) Encyclical Letter, Tametsi^ On Chriist Our Bed Sevier. 
^12) The Things that are not Caesaj'^s^ p. 41. 
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majorily of the nation, occupies a leaclin/^' position in the vState 
anion/^ other religions, which, however, enjoy equal rights/’ In 
Ireland, by Article 44 of the Constitution in operation from De¬ 
cember 29th, 1937, ‘*Thc State recognizes the special position of 
the Holy Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church as the guardian 
of the Faith professed by the great majority of the citizens and 
recognizes equally the Protestant Sects and the Jewish Congre¬ 
gations as the Churches of minorities. Thus the Polish State and 
the Irish State, to ])Ut the matter succinctly, declare themselves, 
as such, indifferent to the struggle between the True Supernatural 
.Messias and the Natural Messias. 

** Since the Catholic religion is the only true religion/'* writes 
Pope Leo XI11, to put the other religions on the same level with 
it is to treat it with the gravest injustice and offer it the worst 
form of insult/'^^'^^ This phrase of Pope Heo XITT occurs in an 
Encyclical Letter dealing with Satan’s efforts, through secret 
societies, to undermine the Kingshi]) of Christ in.the world. It is 
the considered judgement of the great Pontifl’ on what has been 
proclaimed, in country after country, to be one of the marks of 
modern “ progress.” 

Pope Pius XI insists upon the same point in the Letter 
Qiws Priw/fs (1925), On Ihr Kinr/ship of Christ. There the Sov¬ 
ereign Pontiff declares that the naturalistic spirit gradually came 
to infect society an<I thus ”hy degrees (he religion of Christ was 
put on the same level as false religions and placed ignominiously 
in the same category with them.” The insult to Christ the King 
involved in that altitude should make every Catholic resolve to 
undo it. I'hat it docs not is proof of how low we have fallen and 
of how sadly wc have been innuenced by our environment. We 
shall have a clearer tinderstanding of these things at the “last 
judgement when Christ, Avho has been cast out of public life, 
neglected and ignored, will severely avenge such insults.*’ 

ORGANIZED OPPOSITION TO OUR SUPER¬ 
NATURAL LIFE. 


In this book, as in The Mustical of Christ in the Jllodern 

World, 1 h avc treated at some length of the organized opposition 
to Our Lord Jesus Christ and to I Its work of ]’>crm eating the world 
with the inlluencc of the Suj^cniatiiral Life of the Illessed Trinity. 
The steady decay in social acknowledgment of the Kingship of 
Christ, which the world has witnessed for the j^ast 150 years, is 
in great ixirt due to the action of the visible naturalistic forces of 
the Jewish Nation and Freemasonry, acting under the anti-super- 


(13) Encyclical Letter, Unmanum geiius^ On Freonaaonry. 

(14) Encyclical Letter, Qnaa Prhnas, On the Kingahiji of Christ. 
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natural inspiration of Satan. That action owes its success in large 
measure to secret organization. Needless to say, the plotting of 
secret societies does not suffice to account for everything in his¬ 
tory, for the causes of historical events are very complex. But if 
these forces are left out of account, modern history becomes a 
puzzle. The art of manoeuvring human beings towards a certain 
goal, without their being aware that they are being so manoeuvred, 
has been brought to a pitch of perfection never before attained. 
The control of money facilitates the acquisition of the power to 
influence all the technical agencies for the formation of public 
opinion—the Press, the Radio and the Cinema. 

It is certainly true, as has been remarked, that it is in great 
measure because Catholics fail to live fully as meml)ers of Christ 
that Our Lord's enemies succeed in their designs. If Jews con¬ 
trol the fashions/’ the (luestion is asked, “who wear them?” 
But it is also true that Catholics succumb to the machinations of 
Our Lord's enemies largely because they are not trained for the 
real struggle in the world. I'hey leave school without adequate 
knoAvledge of the organized opposition tlicy will have to meet 
and with their minds haz\' about the ])oints of social (organization 
for which they must stand and against which attacks are being 
directed. They do not realize that the (q)]}osition's ultimate aim 
is the disru])tion of Christ’s order and they are not accustomed 
to think that the}' must co~o]>crate with other young Catholics 
for Our J^ord’s programme, tliat they must, f(jr examjdc, master 
the cinema and prevent it from undermining Christian marriage, 
the foundation of family life in their country. Unis they display 
a lamentable lack of cohesion and a ))itiab!e want of enthusiasm 
for Christ’s interests, with the result that Catholics who stand for 
integral Christianity can always count on finding other Catholics 
in the service of the enemy. “ ]\Iany times,” wrote Pope Pius XI 
in the Encyclical Letter, Divmi Rrdemptoris, Our paternal heart 
has been saddened by the divergencies .... which array in op¬ 
posing camps the sons of the same Mother Church. Thus it is 
that the rev-olutionaries, Avho are not so very numerous . . , end 
by pitting Catludics one against the other.” 


MEMBERS OF ONE BODY UNDER CHRIST 

OUR PTEAD. 

The reaction against the organized propagation of Naturalism 
will demand an integral gras)> of our cor])orate oneness Avith 
Christ. We come into union with Our Lord not as isolated in¬ 
dividuals but as members of a supernatural organism, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Each baptized Christian enters into an interior 
vital relation with Christ through being incorporated into the 
organism of which Christ is the invisible Head. Or, to express it 
B 
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more in accordance with reality, Christ unites each baptized 
Christian with Himself by incorporating him or her into a living 
organism, of w^hich He is the invisible Head. That organism, 
su])cniaUiral and supranational, is destined l<) ]>crineate the \vhoIe 
social Slates and Xalions wiih llie s])irit of suj)ernatural 

solidarity in Chrisi. ()l course, tlie end aiine^l at bv this super¬ 
natural organism in its pci'meaiion ot S(H*iety is the development 
of the indivi<lual member’s ))ers<»naliiy through interior union with 
Christ. I'ut the individual member will dc\elo]) his inicri(')r per¬ 
sonal life only in pr()})orti()n as he forgets self f<»r the sake of the 
Head and the whole body. AH of us. as members of Christ, must 
strive to realize the fulness of Si. l\'iurs cN]>ression: “ 1 live, now 
not I ; but Christ liveth in me (Gal., II. 20). 

\n the ])hysical lK)dy an individual meml)er can attain its full 
development only by fuHilling its function in perfect subjection to 
the liead and in coni])Ictc liarnuun' ^\•ith ihc other members, thus 
co-opcraling for the good of the whole l>ody, so analogously in the 
^ ^ -tii.t, an individual member must, as it were, 

lose himself in order to find himself really. Many Catholics, un¬ 
consciously inllucnccd by Froiesiani individualism, not only con¬ 
sider themselves as imitating Chrisi, our Model, frr>m <uitsidc, so 
to say, Init regard themselves as ha\ ing an isolated individual rela¬ 
tion with Christ. 'I'hcy do not bring home to themselves suffici¬ 
ently that all Christ’s members form one organism under Christ, 
l)atiling for the divine cjrdcr of the world, and that they can grow 
up in Chrisi, ojily by supplying their ({Uriias of self-sacrifice in their 
])laccs in the supernatural organism of His .Mystical body. 

Other Catholics seem t(^ l>o uncoiiscicuisly intlucnccd by the 
Imlhcran separation ol the Christian ami the Citizen and consider 
their s])irilual life as a purely interior relation with Christ. The 
spiritual life is, as it were, sociioned oil trom ordinarv ct'crvday 
life. 'Phey arc in danger of allowing the Avorld around them to be 
organized against Our J^ord*s ])r(>gratninc for order, while they 
continue to practise their religion more «u’ less unconcernedly. 

3^ t n c ^ t s u ) ^ 13 • realize ihat we enter inttt vital relation 

with Christ lhroiii>h heing iluorporalcd into a visible ort^anism 
and that we must take as the st:irtins^-]>(>int nf our s])iritual life 
the ohjeotive fact of this inci>r])onition. \Vc niu><t not initiate our 
spiritual life by the soul’s loukin,ii at itself somewhat after the 
subjective fasliion in wliicli Desctiries stin ted intellectual life. The 
spiritual life is not the life of a ’■soul.’’ but the life of a member 
of Chrisi, composed of soul ;ind body, occupying’ a place in an 
<irganic unity destined to mould the world for Christ. 

The whole body .grows in charity and union with Christ, when 
each piirt su])])lics what it is destined to give, acc()rdin.g to its 
position and function, /n Chiipter IV of the ICpi.stle to the Hphes- 
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ians, especially in verses 11, 12, 15, 16, St. Paul insists upon this 
positional development. We have grown accustomed to consider¬ 
ing ourselves as separate individuals looking at Christ from out¬ 
side, each one living his or her individual life with Christ. We 
must consider ourselves as \vc really arc, that is, as t>ne with 
Christ and as being moved by llim as a body for the moulding 

and transformation of socictv. In this wav did the carlv Christ- 

^ 

ians transform the society of Jm])erial Rome. And in the same 
way all Catholics will be made ready to respond to a call such 
as was made by Pope Pius X to the French Hierarchy, in his Let¬ 
ter on the SiHon, ‘PAs in the conflict of interests/* wrote the 
Pope, and most of all in the .struggle against unjust forces, a 
man’s virtue does not always suffice to assure him his daily bread, 
and as the social machinery ought to be so organized as by its 
natural action to paralyse the efforts of the wicked, and to render 
accessible to every man of goodwill his legitimate share of tem¬ 
poral happiness. We earnestly desire that you should take an 
active share in organizing society for that purpose/’ 

The return of the world to order means its return to the 
integral truth of Christ. When an organism decays and becomes 
corrupt,” wrote Pope Leo XITI, ''it is because it has ceased to be 
under the action of the causes which had given it its form and 
constitution. To make it healthy and Nourishing again it is neces¬ 
sary to restore it to the vivifying action of those same causes. 

. . . Just as Christianity cannot penetrate into the soul without 
making it better, so it cannot enter into public life without estab¬ 
lishing order.Tf it has transformed pagan society .... 

so, after the terrible shocks which unbelief has given to the world 
in our days, it will be able to put that world again on tlie true 
road, and bring back to order th^ States and peoples of modern 
times. But the return of Christianity will not be efficacious and 
complete if it does not restore the world to a sincere love of the 
One Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church. In the Catholic Church 
Christianity is incarnate. It is identifietf with that ])erfect spirit¬ 
ual society, sovereign in its owix order, which is the Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ and which has for its visi]>le head the Roman 
Pontiff, successor of the Prince of the Apostles. . . . Society so 
sadly gone astray must re-enter the bosom of the Church, if it 
wishes to recover its Avell-bcing, its rc])osc and its salvation. 


SOMlv JCXPRESSIOXS OF THAXKS. 


I am under a particular obligation to Miss G. jM. Coogan, of 
Chicago, writer of Money Creators and Laxofvl Money Lectures, 
for guidance and instruction on the subject of iinancc. if this 


(15) Apostolic Letter, March 19th, 1902, Tie view of his Pontificate* 
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book proves Iicl])ful to others in understanding the relation of 
money to the real order of the world, it is in great part owing to 
Miss Coogan's kindness. vShe not only assisted me with l)Ooks 
and advice, but s])iirrcd me on to the efrort rc(juired to helj) the 
])Oor on the one hand and to enlighten the iKnvildered on the other. 

I must also thank Professor O’Kahilly of University College, 
Cork, for freely ])Utting his j)rc)found learning at my disposal. I 
am only one of many whom this distinguished Irishman has made 
his debtors. 

I I)cg to return my most grateful thanks to those firms and 
writers from whose books I have c{uotcd at some length. The 
])crmission tf) do so has l)ecn most generously accorded. In par¬ 
ticular, 1 wish to mention the following: T'he Ifconomic Reform 
Club and Institute for Tht* Hoot of All EvH^ by Sir Reginald Row^’e ; 
Alfred A. l\no])f, Inc., Yew York, for Amrrira Couqiff^rs Britain, 
by Tmdvvell Denny; Messr.s. Chapman and ITall, Ltd., for I'he 
Polish Jioa hv Feat rice C. 1 kaskerville; Mr. (^icoiTrcv Crow'^ther 
and Messrs. I'homas Nelson and Sojis, Ivtd., bjr Mr. Crow'therms 
book, /L/ Onllijtr of Monrif ; Messrs. Chat to amd \Yindus, for Tha 
Modern Idolalrn, by Jeffrey Mark; Mr. A. Y. loeld. Nelson, New 
Zealand, for The Truth about the Slump, All These Things, Un- 
taught Tlistorg of Monrg, The Truth about New Zealand, and 
Social isto Ihkuiash'rd; 'i'he CoiUroller of TI.M. v^lationcrv Office for 

m 

The Heporf of the Select Cominitiee on Patent Medicines (H.C. 
414) : K.R.lf Publications, for Taj-Bonds or Bo?ulage^ by^ John 
Mitchell : The h'orum Press, for Our l)ailg Br^ont, hy l^rolessor 
jose])h Iveilly ; Dr. Douglas I’oyd, for Barrier to Health; Miss G. 
M. C(;ogan, Chicago, for Money Creators and Lawful Money 
Lectures; PiaU'essor .Mfred O’Rahilly and the Cork University 
Press, for Professor O’Rahilly's hook. Money; Wells (kirdner, Bar¬ 
ton cY Co.. Ltd., for Professor Skinner alias Monlagff yornian, by 
John Plargrave: 'Plie Food JCducalion Society for Bread in Peace 
and War; George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., for The BCde of Money, 
l)y IVofessor vSoddy; d'he American Council on Pul)lic Affairs, 
Idorida Avenue, Washington, D.C., for Interest and Usury, by Rev. 
n. W. Dempsey, vS.J.; Faber and Faber, Ltd., bm Alternaiive to 
Death, by the Itarl of Portsmouth (Viscount Lymington) ; J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd., for Look to the Land, by Lord Northbourne. 

J beg to mention also Messrs. vSimon and vSehuster, Inc., of 
New York, and 'J'hc Cresset Press, by whom ])crmission to quote 
from Wall Street under Oath was granted on special conditions. 

Through the kindness of a friend, an Irish j)riest resident in 
France, I was able to get in touch with Desclec, De Brouwer et 
Cie, Paris, for La Juridiction de V^glise sur la CAti, by Tabbe 
Charles Journel, and Philosophic Bconomique by Monsieur J. 
Vialatoux; and with Beauchesne et Fils, Paris, for La 
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Mysterieiise Internationale Jnive, by M. Eeon de Ponciiis. I beg 
to thank both those firms. My friend was not able to get in con¬ 
tact with the Editions Spes, Paris, for La Lc^.on dn PassS, by 
Mgr. lyandrieux. 

The permission kindly accorded by Messrs. Burns, Oates and 
Washbournc, Ltd., to quote from The VrrseaUion of the Catholic 
Church in the Third licich^ was availed of only for small portions 
of the translations of two documents, which 1 had previously trans¬ 
lated. In those two passages, the version of the above-mentioned 
book gave the meaiiing more accurately. 

1 beg to return thanks also to the liditors of The Irish Catholic, 


The Standard^ and The Irish Ecclesiastical Record^ for permission 
to republish the portions of the book, which appeared in those 
periodicals. 

J wish u> make s])ccial mention of one book—though I have 
(juoted only a few passages from it—because of the help it has 
been to me in seeing the history of the world in iis true 
perspective, that is, in relation to Our Lord. That book is 
La Rojjaute Sorialc de N. S, Jesus-Christ d'aprh le Cardinal Pie 
{The Kingship of Christ according to Cardinal Pie of Poitiers), 
by Pere Theotime-de St. Just. Pope Pius X told the students of 
the hrench vSeminary, Rome, on audience, that he had read and 
re-read the Wfu'ks of Cardinal Pie, who was Bishop of l^oitiers 
from 1849 to 1880. Other Scjveretgn PonlilYs, Pius IX, Leo !X11I, 
[Benedict have added their encomiums to those of Pius X. T 

may say that the great Cardinal’s ideas permeate every chapter of 
this book. 


My graliuide is due to Rev. J. J. Ryan, C.S.Sp., M.A., of Black- 
rock College, for his kindness in reading the manuscript and for 
many helpful suggeslicjiis. I am also very grateful to the Scholas¬ 
tics <»f the Congregation of the Holy Ghost for typing the nic'iuu- 
script, correcting the ])roofs and compiling the Index. 

iMnally, a s]>ccial word of thanks is due to the Printers, The 
Kerryman, Idch, Tralee, and to the Publishers, The Forum Pre.ss, 
Cork, for their great kindness and consideration. 


DENIS FAHEY, C.S.Sp. 

Breast of the Most Pure Heart 
of the Blessed \"irgin jMary, 
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CHAPTER 1. 


THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST. 

GOD IS SUBSISTENT EOVE OF ORDER. 

God is the Subsistent Act of Intelligence of the infinitely 
ordered Being that is Himself, so He may be described as the 
Subsistent Grasp of Infinite Order. He is at the same time the 
Subsistent Act of Love of the Infinite Good that is Himself. He 
is, therefore, Subsistent Love of Order.The vv^orld, His Creation, 
is intended to reflect in its limited way the Infinite Love of order 
of its Creator. St. Thomas points out that the inexhaustible 
magnificence and loveableness of the divine perfections are more 
strikingly brought home to us by the great diversity of created 
things, than they would have been if God had been less profuse 
in His generosity. '' We must hold/’ he writes, that the dis¬ 
tinction between created things and their multiplicity have been 
willed by the First Mover, God Himself. He brought things into 
being, in order to manifest His Goodness by communicating to 
them a share in it. As His Perfection and Goodness could not be 
adequately represented by one creature, He created many differ¬ 
ent creatures in order that the Divine Beauty might be mirrored 
forth less inadequately. Thus one creature’s insufficiency as a 
representation of the Divine Goodness is compensated in some 
degree by another. Goodness, which in God is simple and un¬ 
divided, is to be met with in creatures scattered in profusion in 
a variety of forms. Accordingly, the whole universe reflects the 
Divine Goodness more perfectly than any individual creature. 
The irrational creation is destined to mirror forth the divine per¬ 
fections unconsciously; intellectual creatures are meant to repro¬ 
duce them consciously and knowingly. Men (and angels) are 

(1) According to the definition of St. Thomas, quoted by Pope Pius 
XI in the Encyclical Letter, Quadragesimo A?ino, order is tlie unity 
arising from the apt arrangement of a plurality of objects (Su-mma 
Contra Ge.nf,, III, 71). It may also be described as the harmonious 
arrangement of things in relation to their principle and amongst them¬ 
selves, according’ to priority and posteriority of nature, origin, caus¬ 
ality, etc. 

<2) la P., a.l,c. An aspect of this thought had been already ex¬ 
pressed by the Angelic Doctor when he said: The perfection of the 
whole order of the world is what is best in creation '' laP., Q.15, a.2,c. 
Cf. la P., Q.65, a. 2. 

c 
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bound to grasp the order of the world with their intelligences, 
accept it with their wills and express that acceptance in accord- 
ance with their natures. God's rights, as Creator and Father, to 
that recognition and that acceptance are irrefragable, and the 
one way for the rational creature to attain the development of 
true personality is by that recognition and that acceptanced^^ 
Now the centre of order in the actual world is Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, for it is through Him alone that men can be in fully har¬ 
monious relation to God and amongst themselves. The culmin¬ 
ating expression of mankind’s acceptance of order is the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. This is so because the Mass, being the 
renewal of the one suj)remely acceptable act of submission of 
Calvary, is the official act of submission to God in Three Divine 
Persons, on the part of the Mystical Body of Christ, in union 
with its Head. Accordingly, God’s rights are respected in the 
world, in proportion as love of and submission to the order 
established by the Blessed Trinity are expressed by all at Mass 
and find concrete realization in the organization of society. 

Therefore, the study of the philosophy (or theology) of his¬ 
tory must comprise above all the examination of progress or re¬ 
gress in the world’s acceptance of order in union with Our Lord 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass. That the import of these laconic 
statements may be fully understood, we must dwell at some 
length in successive cha])ters in this opening part, on the meaning 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, of the Kingship of Christ in its 
essence and in its integrity, and of the significance of the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. We shall treat in this first chapter of the 
Mystical Body of Christ and of the ordered development of our 
personality through our membershij) thereof. 

GOD’S UNCHANGING PURPOSE. 


In human beings, three kinds of life arc to be found,—sense 
life, rational life, and Su])crnatural Life.G) Sense life, which we 
have in common with the animals, is the life of our senses of 
sight, hearing, touch, etc., including also, of course, instinct, 
imagination and scnsc-niernory. Rational life is the life by which 
we dominate over and arc su})erior to the I)rutc creation. Both 

‘‘According to tho^ Philosophers, tlie final perfection to which the 
human^ soul can attain is that it shoul<l understand the whole order of 
the universe and its causes. This, they hold, is man’s final end, which 
we (Christians or Theologians) know to he the vision of God in Three 
Divine Persons ” (St. Thomas, l)e Veritate^ Q-2, a.2). The super¬ 
natural end is an elevation and perfection of the natural end. 

Supernatural Life is meant to be in all, according to the Divine 
1 Ian, though, unfortunately, it may not be, because of sin. Vegetative 

life IS left out of account in this study, for it is not subject to our free 
will. 
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of these forms of life, being due to us by our nature, are merely 
natural. By Sanctifying Grace, however, we have a created 
participation in the Divine Nature, a share in the Divine Life as 
it has been lived from all eternity by the Three Persons of the 
Most Holy Trinity. As that Divide Life, infinitely superior to all 
natural life, is, of all, the most real, so the Life of Grace is, in the 
fullest and truest sense, our most real life. Divine Grace is life. 
It is not a mere inanimate ornament, like a luminous coating of 
paint, but it is life* and energy at their highest and sublimest. 
Grace is destined to enable the human soul to enter into relation 
with the Blessed Trinity present in it, in the obscurity of faith 
here below in preparation for the fulness of vision hereafter in 
heaven. Out of love for us human beings, God was not content 
with giving us merely natural life, that is, the natural equipment 
of soul and body due to us as members of the human race, but 
gave us besides a share in His own Inner Life in Three Divine 
Persons. Why did He do this? Because He wanted to come to 
dwell in our souls as our guest and be welcomed there with a 
love of the same “ texture or '' quality''—the expressions are 
material and defective—as that of the Holy Ghost for the leather 
and Son. It was because the Blessed Trinity wanted to draw us 
into the Family-Circle of God and enter into relations of personal 
friendship and love with us that the Life of Grace was bestowed 
upon us at the beginning. Without the Life of Grace, we could 
have known and loved God as our Creator, but we could not have 
known and loved God in Three Divine Persons. Witlioui: that 
life we could not have aspired to the intimacy of the Divine Family- 
Circle. In consequence, there is an infinite difference in our 
destiny. 

These different grades of life, however, are not now harmon¬ 
iously interrelated in our being as they were in our first parents. 
God poured Supernatural Life into the souls of our first parents, 
in order, as has been said, to draw not only them but all their 
descendants into the cycle of His Inner Life in Three Divine 
Persons.^ Along with human nature. Supernatural Life was to be 
communicated to every child of Adam so that God could be the 
personal friend of each and every one and find in him a love of 
order of the same ''quality'’ as in Himself. And to ensure that 
this friendship could be easily cultivated, human nature was not 
left to be a group of disorderly tendencies and appetites, each 
aiming at its proper object, its own good, irrespective of the 
right relation to the other powers and to the whole being. No! 
by a special preternatural gift called the Gift of Integrity, harmony 
was assured. Accordingly, ordered collaboration of all the re¬ 
sources of the two natural forms of life, sense life and rational life, 
with the interior movement of union with the Blessed Trinity in 
the supernatural love of charity was intended to be the character- 
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istic note of human existence. By the other preternatural gift of 
Immortality, our first parents and their descendants could have 
lived by faith in union with the Blessed Trinity present in them 
and have moved forward to the vision of the Blessed Trinity with¬ 
out passing by the sorrowful gateway of death. 

If the gift of Supernatural Life had meant the direct vision of 
God, there would not have been any meaning in God’s asking Adam 
if he wished to accept Supernatural Life and happiness in friend¬ 
ship with the Blessed Trinity, for himself and his descendants. In 
virtue of his intellectual nature Adam w^as a free being, incap¬ 
able of being deprived of his freedom of choice by the presentation 
of any created good, but incapable too of turning away from the 
vision of God face to face. Hence Supernatural Life was adapted 
to his faculties, in order that in the obscure light of faith, he might 
give a free answer to God’s loving question. We know by revela¬ 
tion that the answ’cr was in the negative. Our first parents 
elected not to depend on God for their happiness but on them¬ 
selves. In spite of the clearness with which they grasped order 
and the ease with which they could have adhered to it, they re¬ 
jected supernatural friendship with God and put themselves instead 
of God in the centre of the world. They did this at the instiga¬ 
tion of Satan who, along with the other fallen angels, had already 
made the same self-centred choice. The fallen angels’ decision 
was, however, irrevocable. It was a declaration by the whole 
body of them together, of perpetual war on and unceasing oppo¬ 
sition to the Blessed H'rinity and the Supernatural Life of Grace. 
The fall of the human race could ])e undone, because human beings 
can change their minds and the human race comes into 
existence successively by propagation from the first Adam.^^) 
It was in fact undone, and order was restored to the 
world by the Second Adam, Our Lord Jesus Christ, Son 
of the Virgin Mary, our Immaculate Mother. God did 
not abandon tlis cherished purpose of coming to dwell in our 


(5) In his work, TlieJLoh} GJiosf^ pp. 152-154, Kov. E. Leeriv C.S.Sp., 
points out the lowerinpj of the ideal of life that conies from the doctrine 
of Cod’s 'Presence in the soul i)y draco being connected in childhood 
with the image of God as a watchful, inexorable Jinlge, instead of a 
loving tender Father, longing to dwell always in our souls. “What a 
change could be wrought if it were brought home to all children from 
the beginning that God is, indeed, watchful, but watchful rather for 
the purpose of doing us good than of finding us at fault! What a 
different idea would be had of God, if the child were taught from the 
beginning that God’s vigilance was a vigilance of love and not of dis- 
approyal—the vigilance of the loving father and not that of the 
suspicious w\arder ! Too frequently it is the idea of God as the just 
and inflexible judge that is stressed in the instruction of the young. 
This is a defective presentment of Christianity.” 
la P., Q.64, a.2 and la P., Q.63, a.3. 
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souls as our Guest. Adames refusal to enter into His designs 
brought about a change of plan for the realization of His aim, 
but that aim remained the same, and fallen man was raised to 
the dignity of a member of Christ. Nor was that all. By the 
manner in which He set about undoing the Fall, God showed also 
that it was not through cold indifference or lack of affection that 
He did not prevent the sin of our first parents. Not only did He 
not remain aloof from the fallen race, but He accepted all the 
consequences of the Fall for Himself become Man, except the one 
incompatible with His Divine Nature—The Supernatural 
Life of Grace now becomes ours, not at our generation or con¬ 
ception, as w-ould have been the case if Adam had not sinned, but 
by reason of our being incorporated into Our Lord’s Mystical 
Body b}*' the Sacrament of Baptism. 

To use the words of Pope Pius XI, Baptism sets up in every¬ 
one in whom there is not an obstinate attachment to mortal sin 
the circulation of the life-blood of Grace.We are all one with 
the first Adam, our natural head, and receive from him at our con¬ 
ception a fallen nature with its tendency to make of self the centre 
of life. We are all intended by God to become one with Christ, 
our Supernatural Head, and to receive the Life of Grace with its 
tendency to centre life on the Blessed Trinity, through I'eing en¬ 
grafted on Christ by Baptism. St. Paul dwells at some length 

(8) When s])caking of a change of plan in God, we are using human 
imperfect language. There is no change in God. >St. Thomas Ireat.s the 
point with his customary lucidity: “ I answer that the will of God is 
entirely unchangeable. On this point we must consider that to cliange 
the will is one thing; to will that certain things should be changed is 
another. It is possible to will a thing to be done now and its contrary 
afterwards; and yet for the will to remain permanently the same*: 
whereas the will would be changed if one should begin to will what before 
he haid not willed; or cease to will what he had previously willed. This 
cannot hapi^en, unless we presuppose change either in knowledge or in 
the disposition of the substance of the wilier. . . . Now it has already 
been shown that both the jsubstance of God and His knowledge are 
entirely unchangeable (Q.IX, a.l: XIV, a,15). Therefore His will must 
be entirely unchangeable'' (la P., Q.XIX, a.7). 

It was necessary, dearly beloved, that the unchanging’ God, whose 
will cannot lose its kindliness, should accomijlish in more obscure and 
mysterious fashion what in His paternal affection He had first arranged, 
in order that mankind, urged on to sin hy the cunning of the evil one, 
should not be lost. . . (Second Sermon of Pope St. Leo the Great 
on the Nativity. Fifth Lesson of Matins for the Feast of the Annuncia¬ 
tion). 

(8) Now every Christian receives the supernatural life, which cir¬ 
culates in the veins of the Mystical Body of Christ, that abundant life 
which Christ, as He himself says, came to bestow upon the world. Con¬ 
sequently, every Christian ought to diffuse that life to others wdio either 
do not possess it or who have it only feebly or merely in appearance ” 
(Letter of Pope Pius XI to the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon, Nov. 
10, 1933). 
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on the contrast between our solidarity in the first Adam and our 
solidarity in the Second Adam, in the Epistle to the Romans, V, 
12—21: Wherefore as by one man sin entered into this world, 
and by sin death; and so death passed upon all men, in whom all 
have sinned . . . ILit death reigned from Adam unto Moses, even 
over them also who have not sinned after the similitude of the 
transgression of Adam, who is a figure of him who was to come. 
But not as the offence, so also the gift. For if by the offence of 
one, many died; much more the grace of God, and the gift, by 
the grace of one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. 
And not as it was by one sin, so also is the gift. For judgment 
indeed was by one unto condemnation; but grace is of many 
offences, unto justification. For if by one man’s oifence death 
reigned through one; much more they wlio receive abundance of 
grace, and of the gift, and of justice, shall reign in life through 
one, Jesus Christ. Therefore, as l>y the offence of one, unto all 
men to condemnation; so also hy the justice of one unto all men 
to justificalion of life. L'or as l)y the disobedience of one man, 
many were made sinners; so also by the obedience of one, many 
shall he n'ladc just. . . . And where sin ahounded, grace did more 
ahoiind. That as sin hath reigned to death ; so also grace might 
reign hy justice unto life everlasting, through Jesus "Christ Our 
Lord.”<io) 


NATURALIvSM AND OUR SUPElv^NATURAL LIFE. 

Accordingly, we all come into llie world, generation after gener- 
ation, deprived not only of the preternatural gifts of Integrity and 
Immortality, but also of the Supernatural Life of Grace. The loss 
of the gift of Integrity leads to the revolt of the passions against 
reason and against the Divine Life; the loss of the Gift of Immor¬ 
tality leads to sultcring, disease and death. Owing to the loss of 
Supernatural Life and our conse(|uent aversion from God, our in¬ 
telligence is darkened, our will is weakened and our sense-life is 
inclined to revolt against order. It is true that our nature is not 
corrupted in itself as Luther and the jansenists held. The pri¬ 
mordial inclination of our nature is to God and that essential in¬ 
clination remains. It is, however, weakened by original sin, so 
that the concrete psychological manifestations of our moral life, 
even after the Divine Life of Grace has been restored to us in 

UO) In Ilia P., Q.3, a.8, St. Thomas says it was most fitting that the 
Second Person of tlie Blessed Trinity should become man, because the 
Word, like the concc))t or idea of the artist, is the exemplar cause of 
all that Uod has made. Just as the artist, by the intelligible form of 
his art, whereby he produced his masterpiece, restores it w’hen it has 
fallen into ruin, so Go*d restores the order of the w’orld disturbed by 
sin. God indeed was in Christ reconciling the world to Himself ” 
(11 Cor., V, 19). 
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Baptism, are generally selfish with a disordered love of self. Our 
concrete judgements are liable to be erroneous, and we are exposed 
in our acts of will to make of self the centre of life.<^i> We are 
bound to grasp the order of life, accept it and express it. yet we 
easily lose sight of the ideal of living the whole of life here below 
in union with the Blessed Trinity as members of Christ, in pre¬ 
paration for the intimacy of heaven. God’s desire, then, is to draw 
us all into union with Himself in Three Divine Persons, through 
our willing acceptance of the duty of living life in full subjection 
to Our Lord as His members. But God’s wish is in continual 
danger of being thwarted by our tendency to turn against His 
impulses and make of self the centre of life, in this way hamper¬ 
ing the development of our personality. We have to struggle with 
the aid of Divine Grace to acknowledge God’s rights to the full 
and not place self on the same level as God or on a higher level. 
Even if there were no organized naturalistic or anti-supcrnatural 
forces at work in the w^orld, striving to mould social institutions 
to active hostility to the Supernatural Life, there arc anli-supcr- 
natural tendencies in ourselves that have to he combated by self- 
discipline and social organization. We may speak of those forces or 
tendencies that are in each of us, as nnorganized anti-supcrnatural 
or naturalistic forces, in contrast with the organized forces, visible 
and invisible, that are working for Naturalism. 

What is meant by Naturalism ? We can best describe it by 
contrasting it with the supernatural ideal of the Catholic Church. 
This supernatural ideal affirms: firstly, that the Life of Grace, a 
share in the Inner Life of the Blessed Trinity, is infinitely higher 
than the natural life of human reason; secondly, that the loss of 
Supernatural Life on account of the first Adam’s fall has been 
repaired through membership of the Mystical Body of the Second 
Adam, Our Lord Jesus Christ, who in the existing order is the 
unique Source of that Life; and, thirdly, as a logical consequence, 
that it is only through cultivation of our membership of Our Lord’s 
Mystical Body that we can be good and true men as we ought 
to be. Accordingly, minds imbued with the supernatural ideal will 
proclaim that the Catholic Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
is infinitely higher and nobler than any natural society, while in¬ 
sisting at the same time that ordered love of country and native 
land must be sedulously cultivated. They will aim, not as isolated 
individuals, but fully conscious of their royal dignity as members 
of a living organism, at permeating all social life, political and 
economic, with the spirit of membership of Christ. 

Naturalism, on the other hand, is described as follows by Pope 
Leo XIII: “ The fundamental doctrine of the Naturalists, which 

(iB Cf. VAmowr de Dieib et la Croix de Jesus, pp. 305-315, by Pere 
Garrigou-Lagrange,. O.P. 
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they sufficiently make known by their very name, is that human 
nature and human reason ought in all things to be mistress and 
guide. Laying this down, they care little for duties to God, or 
pervert them by erroneous and vague opinions. For they deny 
that anything has been taught by God: they allow no dogma of 
religion or truth which cannot be understood by the human in¬ 
telligence, nor any teacher who ought to be believed by reason 
of his authority. ... It is the s])ecial and exclusive duty of the 
Catholic Church fully to set forth in words truths divinely received 
and, besides offering other divine helps to salvation, to teach the 
authority of her office, and to defend the same wdth perfect pur¬ 
ity, . . /’n 2 ) “ WJiat i\ aturaJisfs or Ratio7}aIisfs aim at in phil¬ 

osophy, that the sup])orters of Liberalising carrying out the prin¬ 
ciples laid down by Naturalism, arc attempting in the domain of 
morality and politics. The fundamental doctrine of Rationalism 
is the su]>rcmacy of human reason, which, refusing due submission 
to the divine and eternal reason, ])roc]aims its own independence, 
and constitutes itself the su])rcmc ])rincij)le and source and judge 
of truth. Hence these followers of Libciadism denv the existence 


of any divine authority to which obedience is due, and proclaim 
that every man is a law unto himself; from Avhich arises that 
ethical system which they style independent morality, and which, 
under the guise of liberty, exonerates man from any obedience to 
the commands of God, and substilutes a boundless licence/’^i^^ 
Accordingly, Naturalism affirms that our highest life is the life 


of reason, and consc({ucnt!y, denies that there has been any such 
things as a fall from, or loss of, Supernatural lafc or, at least, that 


we can know of it. Naturalism also logically affirms that it is 


matter of indilTcrence whether one worshi])s Our Lord Jesus 
Christ or denies that He instituted a su])ranali()nal society to set 


forth the Divine Plan for order in 


the world and to diffuse that 


Divine Life by which alone wc can be really good men as we 
ought to l)e. 

The relation l)etween KataraJisni, RafionaJism and Liberalism 
is excellently outlined by Perc Garrigcnt-Lagrange, O.P. {De 
Revelotione, Vol. I, P- 221). He writes: “Although "the term Na¬ 
turalism is frequently used with the same signification as Rational¬ 
ism, it rather designates the foundation of Rationalism. For 
Naturalism is ])roperly the negation of the ])ossll)ility of the eleva¬ 
tion of our nature to the supernatural order, and Rationalism is 
the ap])lication of this doctrine to bnman reason as Liberalism is 
its application to human Hbcriy. Hence Rationalism has its prox¬ 
imate foundation in Naturalism, just as on the other hand, the 
virtue of faith is founded in grace. If Naturalism signifies not 


^ 12 ) Encyclical Letter, Ilumcmum gcnxis, on Freemasonry. 
Encyclical Letter, Lihertas, on Plximan Liberty. 
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merely the denial of the possibility of knowing the order of super¬ 
natural truth, but the denial of the very existence of that order, 
then it has its foundation in Pantheism. In order that no truth 
should be above the powers of our rational nature, our nature 
must be identified with the Divine Nature/' 

Men imbued with the naturalistic attitude will insist that the 
highest social organization is the individual State or the whole 
group of States tending to coalesce into the world-stale. They 
will aim at eliminating every vestige of the Supernatural Life from 
social organization. For those who are aware of the importance 
for the world of respect for the Rights of God and who under¬ 
stand the meaning of the Redemption, Naturalism is the fore¬ 
runner of decay and death. 

We see, then, that there are in us from Baptism two currents 
of life, so to sav. There is the current of natural life, coming to 
us from the first Adam, with its tendenev to revolt and self- 
centredness, and there is the current of Su])ernatural Life coming 
from Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Second Adam, which aims at the 
ordered subjection of our whole life to Him in view of union with 
the Blessed Trinity. By our natural generation we form ])art of 
the progeny of the first Adam.^^^^ By our supernatural regenera¬ 
tion in the Sacrament of r>aptism, we are engrafted on Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and incorporated into His Mystical Body.^^^^ P>ccause 
of our natural descent, our personal life and our social life, both 
political and economic, are exposed to disorder and confusion. 
Owing to the continuous streams of Supernatural Life coming 
from Our Lord's Sacred Humanity into our souls, more almndantly 
now than before the Fall, we are enabled to strive to bring about 
supernatural order in our life and to struggle against Naturalism. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

MEMBER OF SOCIETY. 


As man is by nature a social being, and as the average member 
of society is, to an almost incalculable extent, at the merev of his 
surroundings, he must be sustained, in his efforts to cultivate his 
personality, by a social framework permeated by the supernatural 
outlook. That framework in itself, of course, is not enough, but 
the order of life demands that w^e should ever and always strive 
for its realization, to the best of our ability. Our dutv to God 


101 - 102 , 
said Pope 


D4) Cone. Trifl., can.3; S.T. la Ilac, Q.81, a,4. Cf, D( mzinger, 

<15) Above the brotherhood of humanity and fatherland/^ .sai_ 

Pius XI, in his Allocution to the Spanish Refugees, 14th Sopt., 1936, 
'‘ there is a brotherhood which is infinitely more sacred and more pre¬ 
cious, the brotherhood^ which makes us one in Christ, our Redeemer, 
namely, our kinship in the Catholic Church, the Mystical Body of 


Christ. 
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and to our fellow men demands this, because society is destined 
for the development of human nature. It is intended by the 
Creator to acknowledge His Rights and to co-operate harmoni¬ 
ously in completing the formation of a member of Christ, begun 
in the family. As such, social organization in all its forms is 
meant to accept God's plan for orderly human development and 
co-operate with Him in aiding its individual members to grasp 
the order of the world and accept it, instead of causing disorder 
and confusion by oj)])osing and thwarting Him. As man needs the 
help of a social framework based on the acceptance of the King- 
ship of Christ, so society, in virtue of its creaturchood, is bound 
to build up that framework. Pope Leo XIH, in the Encyclical 
Letter, Itntnortalc Dri, is very emi)hatic concerning this obligation 
incumbent on society. ‘'Nature and reason," he writes, "which 
command every individual devoutly to worship God in holiness, 
because we belong lo Jlim and must return to Him, since from 
Him we came, bind also the civil community by a like law. Men 
living together in society are under the ])()wer of God no less 
than individuals arc, and society, not less than individuals, owes 
gratitude to God, who gave it l)cing and maintains it, and whose 
evcr-bountcous goodness cnriclics it with countless blessings. 
Since, then, no one is allowed to be remiss in the service due to 


God, and since the chief duty of all men is to cling to religion in 
both its teaching and practice—not such religion as they may have 
a preference f(;r, but the religion which God enjoins, and which 


certain and most clear marks show to be the one and only true 
religion—it is a public crime to act as though there were no God. 
So, too, it is a sin for the State not to have a care for religion, as 
something beyond its scope, or as of no practical benefit: or out 


of many forms of religion to adopt that one which chimes in with 


its fancy: for we arc bound absolutely to worshij) God in that way 
which He has shown to be His will, . . . Hence civil society, 
established for the common welfare, should not only safeguard the 
well-being of the community, but have also at heart the interests 
of its individual members, in such wise as not in any way to 
hinder, but in every manner to render as easy as possible, the 


possession of that highest and unchangeable good for which all 
should seek." 


d'hc dlizens (^f a folate are obliged to render to God the things 
that arc (jod’s and to Caesar the things that are Caesar's, but 
Caesar, too, that is, the State as an organized community, is 
bound to fulfil its duly to God. If it docs not, it will fail in its 
duty to its citizens, for it will not aid them as it should to 


develop their personality. " When the State," writes Pope 
Leo Xin, "re fuses to give to God what belongs to God, 
by a necessary consccjuence, it refuses to give to its 
citizens that to which they, as men, have a right. For, whether 
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one likes it or not, the true rights of man spring precisely from 
his duties towards God. Hence it follows that the State, by fail¬ 
ing in this way to accomplish the principal object of its institution, 
finally becomes false to itself and denies that which is the reason 
of its own existence. 

The results of the State’s opposition to God are disastrous. 
“ When the organization of the world,” writes 1’ Abbe Journet, 
“ is out of harmony with the supernatural end of man, scarcely 
anybody except the saints and martyrs can avoid mortal sin and 
abide in charity. But when the organization of the world is ad¬ 
justed to the demands of the Divine Life of souls, then thousands 
of Christians can live and die in the love of God. They are strong 
enough to accomplish their duty in the company of others and to 
perform acts of heroic virtue at certain exceptional moments, but 
they would have been too weak to breast the frightful anti-super¬ 
natural current of a perverted naturalistic world. Charity, then, 
urges us to strive for the restoration of a Christian temporal 
order.”li'^l 

It is quite true that nations or societies do not go to heaven. 
Human beings go to heaven one by one, to live in the Family- 
Circle of the Blessed Trinity. But the individual member of 
society lives under the never-ceasing influence of his environment, 
in which, if we may not say that he is submerged, he is, at least, 
deeply plunged. Social organization is reejuired to aid the dis¬ 
ciplining of self against the imorganized tendencies of formalism 
and naturalism that are in all of us.*'^) It is still more indispens¬ 
able in order to combat the organized anti-supernatural forces that 
arc imbued with opposition to Our Lord’s programme for the 
world. If Catholics content themselves with inculcating the pri¬ 
vate practice of religion and allow their social institutions to be 
moulded by those organized naluralislic and anti-svpernatural 
forces, then, little by little, the average member of society will 
succumb to the influence of his surroundings. He will gradually 
cease to live as a member of Christ, though he may retain the 
name of Christian. 

In countries with a Catholic majority and an age-long Catholic 
tradition, Satan and his fellow-demons, who form the organized 
invisible anti-supernatural force, profit by the lack of vigilance on 
the part of Catholics in regard to social organization, and gradually 
sap belief in the Supernatural Life of Grace and in tlie reality 
of the Fall. Thus it has oftentimes happened that the work of the 
visible forces, aiming at the installation of Naturalism, has met 

Encyclical Letter, Au miUeu des sollicitudes (1892). 

/ ^ ChrHien, in Nova et Vetera (1931), p. 377. 

18 The tendency to fornaalism is the tendency to be content with 
the external accomplishment of the rites of religion without entering 
into the inner spirit of them. 
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with little resistance in countries nominally Catholic. On the 
one hand, then, Catholics faithful to what they profess at Mass, 
must ever strive to permeate the framework of society with the 
influence of the Supernatural Life, so that the ordinary man may 
be always aided lo act as a memljer of Christ, and not find him¬ 
self, from the moment he leaves Church, urged by anti-super- 
natural currents to revolt against Christ. On the other hand, 
Catholic social institutions are not sufficient of themselves to main¬ 
tain society Catholic. The indispensable requisite is a formation 
of the youth of botli sexes which will be ])cnetrated through and 
through wdth the doctrine of membership of Christ. That forma¬ 
tion wdll alone ensure whole-time Catholicism and will enable 
them lo draw from their union wdth Our Lord in Mass and Holy 
Communion the supernatural love that is required to diffuse 
throughout society the sense of the indwelling of the Blessed 
Trinity, through incor])oration into Christ, and to work unceas¬ 
ingly for the ])rogrammc set forth by Christ. It was the sense 
of their solidarity as co-olTcrcrs and co-victims with Christ in the 
Mass that nerved Cal holies for the long struggle for the reform 
of the ]}agan Avorld. “ It was Christianity/' writes Pope Pius XI 
in the Kn('yclical Letter, Diviiii Bedf^n^ptoris^ “ that first affirmed 
the real and universal brotlicrhf)od of all men of whatever race 
and condition. . . . Not Moody revolution but the inner force 
of the Church’s teaching made the proud Roman matron see in 
her slave a sister in Christ," ]A)r the return of the modern world 
to Christ, we must insist igion the same great truth of our one¬ 
ness in Christ. 


HUMAN IMiKSONALlTY AND INDIVIDUALITY. 

It W'ould greatly contribute to clearness of thought in regard 
to the questions involved in the reorganization of society and the 
establishment of order in the world, if the Thomistic distinction 
between prrsonalK(/ and individuality were fully grasped and con¬ 
sistently kept in view. The neglect of either of these aspects of 
the whole truth, but especially of the former, leads to experiments 
that arc disastrous for human happiness. 

This distinction runs through all St. Thomas's exposition of 
the order of being. As matter is the principle of individuation, it 
is clear that the individual human being, as such, is a part. “ Each 
particular person is compared to the whole community as a part 
to the wdiole,"^^^^ Now, in natural things," he writes elsewhere, 
everything which, as such, naturally belongs to another, is prin¬ 
cipally and more strongly inclined to that other to which it be¬ 
longs, than towards itself. . . . For wc see that a part by a 
natural inclination risks itself for the preservation of the whole, 

Ila Ilae, Q.64, a.2. 
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as the hand without hesitation exposes itself to a blow to save 
the whole body. And because reason copies nature we find this 
action reproduced in virtuous social action. A good citizen will 
not hesitate to expose himself to the danger of death to save the 
State. And if the citizen were a native (or natural part) of the 
vState in cjuestion, the inclination to make the sacrifice would be 
natural. Accordingly, because God is the Universal Good, and 
because angels and men and all creatures, looked at from the point 
of view of their being and existence, are of God and belong to 
God, it follows that angels and men by natural inclination love 
God more than themselves.^^^ 20 ) other hand, for St. Thomas, 

a man is not ordained to the political community of which he 
forms part, in regard to his whole being and to all that is his. , . . 
for all that a man is and all that he can accomplish and can possess 
must be ordained to God.”^'^^^ The organization of society is in¬ 
tended to aid man, considered formally as a person destined for 
God, to attain union with Him.^ 22 ) independent whole, man 

emerges above the order of society, and the common temporal 
good is ordained to him. 

The human being is therefore both an individual and a 'person. 
Individuality is based on matter and therefore belongs to man be¬ 
cause of his animal nature. Human nature, like animal nature, 
but unlike angelic nature, can be found realized in innumerable 
individuals of the same species, and these individuals are neces¬ 
sarily in relation with one another. In other words, they are 
obliged to form social groups (societies). First in order comes 
the family, and then civil society, which has for object the 
development of life. On account of his material nature and the 
mode of propagation of that nature, through the interrelation of 
dififerent members of the same species, man resembles the 
lower animals.Because man is an individual of the human 

^20) la, P., Q.60, a.5. Cf. Ila Ilae, Q.61, a.l; Ila Ilae, Q.64, a,5; and 
Ila Ilae, Q,6&, a.l. St. Thomas says: ‘‘ Where one being is the whole 
cause of the existence and goodness of another being, that being is 
naturally more loved by the other than itself, because, as we said above, 
each part naturally loves the w'hole more than itself: and each indivi¬ 
dual naturally loves the good of the species more than its own individual 
good. Now God is not only the good of the species, but is absolutely 
the Universal Good hence everything in its own way naturally loves 
God more than itself (la P., Q.60, a.5, ad 1). 

<2i) la Ilae, Q.21, a.4, ad 3. Cf. Maintain, Three Beformers. pp. 
193-196. 

(22) We speak formally, when we consider not the subject of certain 
characteristics, but the characteristics themselves, or rather the subject 
looked at from that point of view. 

(23) The social theory of Hobbes, the Social Contract of Rous¬ 
seau, Socialism and Communism, in stressing the resemblance of 
human society to a beehive, dwell exclusively on the animal nature of 
man. Their materialist philosophy denies man's personality. 
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species, he is an individual in society, a component part of the 
whole formed by the family or by civil society. From this point 
of view, he is ordained to the welfare of the State or social group 
as to the good of the whole of which he forms a part; he is sub¬ 
ordinated to the Common Good which, as such, is of a nobler 
order than the good of the individual. He is thus, as an individual^ 
directly ordered to society and through society to God, for society, 
being God*s creature, is bound in the nature of things to acknow¬ 
ledge its due subordination to God. 

On the other hand, this due acknowledgment of dependence 
on God, on the part of the social groups of which he forms a part, 
is required for the proper devcloi^ment of man’s personality^ Per¬ 
sonality belongs to man because of his having an immaterial soul. 
Alone among visible beings, man can grasp with his intelligence 
and love with his will God, the Supreme Good, and the order of 
the world subject to Him. Thus, while all other visible beings 
move to their end, because they are impelled thereto by the cur¬ 
rent of the world in which they are immersed, man alone can rise 
above that current and enter into direct relation with God. He 
is not immersed in the movement of the universe and in this re¬ 
spect resembles the angelsd 24 ) Every human being, as a person, 
is ordained directly to God, and as such, society exists for him. 
The political and economic arrangements of society are therefore 
meant to sul)scrvc the spiritual and eternal interests of the human 
person. Accordingly, as in the actual order of the world, the 
human person is destined to su])ernatural union with God, the 
Divine Plan for harmonious social development, through member¬ 
ship of Our Lord’s Mystical Body, must be grasi)ed and accepted. 
Man as an individual is for society, but society is for the person, 
''The good of the community (the Common Good) ... is super¬ 
ior to the good of the individual looked at from the point of view 
of the terrestrial values according to which the individual forms 
part of the community. P>ut these terrestrial values themselves 
are inferior to the dignity of the person. . . . The person stands 
out above the level of the society of which the individual forms a 

P^rt/’(25) 

t24) Libci'alism, Romanticism, the philosophy of Locke, and the state 
of nature as descrilied by Rousseauist-Masonic revolutionary oratory, 
with their stressing of the independence of the individual human unit, 
misinterpret this resemblance of man to tlie angels. Both the Liberal- 
istic writers and legislators, as well as the Socialists and Communists 
nientioned in a previous note, start from one and the same false prin¬ 
ciple of the antonomif of the. Individtia! ,, thus confusing the whole basis 
of social organization, namely, the distinction between man as a person 
and man as an inrhvidanl. Cf, Vulture Lofine cf Ordre Social* by 
R. P. Gillet, O.P., 7 )p. 40-5&. 

( 26 ) J)ii liegimd Tempnrel et de la Liherif\ by J. Maritain, p, 63, and 
Three Jleforwers (English edition) pp. 22, 194. Cf. lla Ilae, Q.64, a.2; 
la Ilae, Q.21, a.4, ad 3. 
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“ Man has a spiritual and immortal soul. He is a person, mar¬ 
vellously endowed by his Creator with gifts of body and mind. 
He is a true ' microcosm/ as the ancients said, a world in minia¬ 
ture, with a value far surpassing that of the vast inanimate 
cosmos. God alone is his last end, in this life and the next. By 
sanctifying grace he is raised to the dignity of a son of God, and 
incorporated into the Kingdom of God in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In consequence he has been endowed by God with many 
and varied prerogatives: the right to life, to bodily integrity, to 
obtain the necessary means of existence; the right to tend toward 
his ultimate goal in the path marked out for him by God; the 
right of association and the right to possess and use property. . . 
So likewise are the constitution and fundamental prerogatives of 
the family fixed and determined by the Creator. In the Hncyclical 
on Christian Marriage^^®^ and in Our other Encyclical on ICduca- 
tion, cited above. We have treated these topics at considerable 
length. , . . But God has likewise destined man for civil society 
according to the dictates of his very nature. In the plan of the 
Creator, society is a natural means which man can and must use 
to reach his destined end. Society is for man, not man for society. 
This must not be understood in the sense of liberalistic Individual¬ 
ism, which subordinates society to the selfish use of the individual; 
but only in the sense that by means of an organic union with 
society and by mutual collaboration the attainment of earthly 
welfare is placed within the reach of all. Further, it is society 
which affords the opportunities for the development of all the 
individual and social gifts bestowed on human nature. . . . Man 
cannot be exempted from his divinely-imposed obligations toward 
civil society, and the representatives of authority have the right 
to coerce him when he refuses without reason to do his duty. 
Society, on the other hand, cannot defraud man of his God-granted 
rights, the most important of which We have indicated above, or 
make their use impossible. It is therefore according to the dic¬ 
tates of reason that all earthly things should be for the use and 
benefit of man, and so, through him, be referred to the Creator. 
This accords with the words of the Apostle of the Gentiles, who 
writes to the Corinthians on Christian salvation: ‘All things are 
yours, and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.While Com¬ 
munism impoverishes human personality by inverting the terms 
of the relation of man to society, to what lofty heights is man 
not elevated by reason and Revelation! ”^ 28 ) 

A man will be fully and actually a person, enjoying that inde¬ 
pendence of existence and consequent independence of action which 
belongs to him, as such, in proportion as the life of reason and 

<2C) E’ncycl., Casti connubii, Dec. 31, 1930. 

<27) I Cor., Ill, 23. 

< 28 ) Encyclical Letter. Bivini Red^pioris, On Atheistic Communism. 
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free-will dominates in him over that of the senses and passions. 
Without that domination, he will remain a slave to passing events 
and circumstances, always carried away by every passing sense- 
impression and bereft of that self-mastery which should be his. 
In a word he will show that dependence on matter which comes 
from his individuality. By his indimduaHly he is essentially de¬ 
pendent on a certain environment, a certain climate, a certain 
descent. To develop one's individuality means to lead a selfish 
existence, to become a slave to one's passions, striving to make 
oneself the centre of everything, and in the end becoming depend¬ 
ent on a thousand and one ephemeral things which bring a miser¬ 
able pleasure of a moment. Personality^ on the other hand, grows, 
in proportion as the soul lifts itself above the world of sense and 
attaches itself more and more, by the intellect and will, to that 
which constitutes the life of a si)iritual being, namely, knowledge 
and love of the Supremely Perfect Being as He is in Himself. 
God ahme ])osscsscs livrsonality in the full sense of the word, for 
He alotie is fully indc])endent, in His Being and in His Action, 
Only He who is being itself has an existence that is independent, 
not merely of matter, but also of everything that is not Himself. 
Accordingly, our ])ersonality is developed in ]mo])ortion as our life 
tends towards God and is assimilated to God's life, that is, in the 
actual order, in proportion as we live in union with the Blessed 
Trinity present in us by Grace through membership of Christ and 
strive to share in the life of intelligence and love of the Three 
Divine Persons, Personality in the order of action is thus God- 
centredness in opposition to self-centrcdncss. As all things tend 
towards God by their nature, })ersonality in action implies a firm 
grasp of that ordered tendency and an intense love of the order 
thus grasped. This love will manifest itself by a capacity for 
self-sacrificc, that is, by the power of suppressing the inclination 
to make self the centre of life and of respecting the tendency of 
all beings to God, the Common Good of the Universed^^l Every 
sin is a conscious disordered manifestation of self-centredness. As 
the movement of every being is towards God, in accordance with 
the powers bestowed on it, the conscious voluntary direction given 
to his l)eing by a sinner in a sinful act is in opposition to his nature. 

( 29 ) Fersona est pr.r se subststeius et per sc opermisd^ 

The proximate principle of liberty thus displayed in the conquest 
of self is in the infinite vastness of the will, by which a man remains 
master of his practical decisions. The root principle of liberty is in 
the intelligence, which grasps the very idea of good and so can dominate 
the attraction of every object not completely exempt from imperfec- 
tion. Faculties that grasp the order of being' and the idea of good 
ultimately have their source in a being that is independent of matter. 

Cf, la P., Q. 18, art, 3, and by Pere Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P,, 

p. 624. 
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He goes against order and prefers a partial passing good to God, 
thus lowering the level of his personality.t^^) 

This is what the Saints understood. They realized that by 
Sanctifying Grace they had been made partakers of the Life of 
God as He is Himself, and were thus enabled to lift themselves 
up to that Life iu which the fulness of personality is to be found. 
Grace, being a participation of the Divine Nature coming to them 
from Our Lord, Head of the Mystical Body, enabled them, 
on their level and with their limitations, to substitute progress¬ 
ively in the order of action, that is, of knowledge and love, Our 
Lord's interior and exterior attitude, for their human self-centred 
way of judging and willing. Our Lord enjoyed the vision of the 
Blessed Trinity face to face in His human soul and all His exterior 
actions were animated with the supernatural love of the Triune 
God springing from that vision. So His life was perfectly ordered 
and completely centred on God. The Saints likewise as members 
of Christ strove to live with God in Three Divine Persons present 
in them in the obscurity of faith and animated all their dealings 
with their fellow-members of Christ's Mystical Body, actual and 
potential, with the same supernatural love of the Triune God. 
The Saints strove to die to self in order that God might reign in 
them. They ever sought the will of God instead of their own 

will, to love God infinitely more than themselves and above all. 

They grasped thoroughly that self-centredness is the great 
obstacle to the development of our most real Life, the Life of 
Our Head in us. On account of our self-centredness, we either 

do not grasp the objective order, that is, the lines of action in¬ 

cumbent on us, or if we see them, we refuse to sacrifice ourselves 
in the way indicated. By the sacrifice of self, the Saints acquired 
in a certain sense what God has by nature, namely, complete in¬ 
dependence with regard to all created things. They sought their 
own good of course, but in perfect order, that is, as became mem¬ 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ loving their own particular 
good in perfect subjection to God, the Common Good of the 
Universe, 

personality, individuality and the 

COMMON GOOD. 

To the paramount rights of God correspond duties on the part 
of man, and these duties to God are the foundation of the true 

( 31 ) Venial sin is a violation of order in regard to what leads to the 
end, in other words, a fault which does not make of self the end of life 
to the exclusion of God. By it, therefore, we do not withdraw our¬ 
selves completely from subjection to the guidance of Christ, our Head. 
By mortal sin we reject completely the rule of Christ, for by it we make 
of self the end of life. 

Peccatum veniale est inordinatio exsistens circa ea quae sunt ad 
finem, servato debito ordine ad finem. Peccatum mortale est deordin- 
atio circa finem ipsum.'^ Cf. la Ilae, Q.89, a.3 et a.4. 

D 
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rights of man.(32) Thus the duty of tending to God in the way 
He has laid down, namely, as a member of Christ, is the foundation 
of the true rights of man as a human person. Because all men 
are called to love and serve the Blessed Trinity as members of 
Christ, freedom to worship the Blessed Trinity, in the Catholic 
way God desires, and to develop their personality after the model 
of Christ; are indisputable human rights. Now a sufficiency of 
what the body requires, is normally indispensable, as a secondary 
and quasi-instrumental condition, for the cultivation of human 
personality. Society ought, therefore, to be organized with a view 
to secure the becoming minimum of personal rights for all and 
for each of its members. As the due functioning of society is 
thus an intermediary end in view of the attainment of the supreme 
end of human persons, which is the possession of God in Three 
Divine Persons, all of us, as individuals, are bound to keep always 
in view the Common Good of the society, that is, we all, both 
rulers and ruled, are bound to practise Social Justice.(33) It is 
only through membership of Christ that we can consistently keep 
in view the Common Good of the society in all our actions, and 

(32) Man’s rights being founded on his duticvS to God, he has not a 
right to reject the Divine Plan for order and go against God, either as 
an individual or as a member of society. Goo-d faith excuses from 
formal sin but does not confer rights on error : these belong to truth 
•alone. Man has not a right to do wrong. It is true that he has the 
right as a person not to be forced to accept what he does not as yet 
see that he ought to accept, but that is a very different thing. There 
can be no such thing as a right in opposition to God’s rights. A man 
may be excused from fulfilling his duty to God through inculpable 
ignorance, but a man has not a right to go against his duty to God. 

(33) Social or Legal Justice is the virtue which enables us to sub¬ 
ordinate to the Common Good the acts of all the virtues. ‘‘It is pri¬ 
marily in the prince or ruler as chief commander and secondarily in 
the subjects as agents of execution ” (Ila Ilae, Q.58\ a.6). Cf. Ila Ilae, 
Q.58, a.5, 6, 7; and la Ilae, Q.60, a.3, ad 2, Cf. also Conscience Ghre- 
tienne et Justice Sociale, by H, P. Gillet, O.P., pp. 134-142. 

“ He who seeks the Common Good of the group to which he belongs, 
by tJupt very fact seeks his own good aho^ and that for two reasons. 
Firstly, because the good of the individual cannot be complete unless the 
Common Good of the group, family* city and country, to which he 
belongs, be assured. Hence Maximus Valerius (Fact, et Diet. Mem., 
lib. 4, cap. 6) says of the ancient Romans that they preferred to be poor 
in a wealthy state rather than be wealthy in a poor one. Secondly, 
since a man forms a constituent part of a family and a state, if he acts 
prudently with regard to the Common Good, he will necessarily learn 
to seek his own good rightly, so that it may be advantageous to the 
Common Good. For the parts must be arranged so as to suit the whole. 
As St. Augustine expresses it in the third chapter of the Confessions: 

‘ It is unbecoming for a part not to fit harmoniously into the whole ^ ” 
(Ila Ilae, Q. 47, a. 10). 

With regard to the subordination of the Common Good to the end 
of the human person, see Mari tain, Du Regim.e Temporel et de la Liberty, 
pp, 50, 51, and I’Abbe Journet, DU?iion des Sglises, p. 266. 
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work steadily for the reign of Social Justice. It is only through 
full acknowledgment of the Rights of God as proclaimed^ by Christ 
and^ His Church that the rulers of States will be able to practise 
Social Justice and respect the personal rights of their subjects 
without essential deviations from order. Human personality will 
not be respected as it ought to be, unless tlie Rights of God are 
fully upheld, and the great triumphs of mankind in the realm of 
physical science will be utilized to reduce men to the level of mere 
individuals. 

Hence the Rights of God are the foundation of the duties and, 
consequently, of the rights of the human person, and those rights 
are, in their turn, the foundation of the duties of the individual 
member of society. For, in order that society may be able to re¬ 
spect the personal rights of its members, the citizens must fulfil 
their duties with regard to society. All must respect the legitim¬ 
ate authority which is directly charged with safeguarding the 
Common Good, and obey the just laws made in view of that Good. 
Since, in the nature of things, the Common Good is ordained for 
the development of the personality of the citizens, all, both rulers 
and ruled, are bound to work for it, in order to have the right 
to make use of it in their turn. The more we love God as it is 
our personal duty as members of Christ to do, the more fully we 
shall be urged by our charity to discharge all our individual duties 
to the Common Good. Then, we in our turn shall be aided by it 
in the development of our personality. 

On account of our individual inequalities, however, we cannot 
all serve the Common Good in the same way nor with the same 
intensity. A child and an adult, a woman and a man, an ignorant 
man and a learned one, cannot render the same services to society. 
Neither have they the same claims upon it. Each member of 
society can demand respect for his fundamental rights as a human 
person which, as we have seen, it belongs to Social Justice to 
secure.But, once these rights have been safeguarded, each 

Pope Pius XI insists upon the necessity of Social Justice in the 
Encyclical on Atheistic Gomrriunism, He stresses the fact that the 
citizens must fulfil their -duties to the society, in order that the society 
may be able to provide for the personal rights of its individual members, 
but lays greater emphasis upon the primary obligation of the rulers to 
practise^ Social Justice. ‘‘ Besides commutative justice,he writes, 
there is also social justice with its own set obligations, from which 
neither employers nor working men can escape. Now it is of the very 
essence of social justice to demand from each individual all that is 
necessary for the common good. But just as in the living organism it 
is impossible to provide for the good of the whole unless each single 
part and each individual member is given what it needs for the exercise 
of its proper functions, so it is impossible to care for the social organism 
and the good of society as a whole unless each part and each individual 

member-that is to say, each individual man in the dignity of his 

human personality—is supplied with all that is necessary for the exercise 
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member of society has a right to share in the Common Good in 
proportion to his or her social value, that is, in proportion to the 
services rendered to the Common Good. These services vary with 
individual capacities and services. The Slate must never forget, 
in the proportionate distribution of social favours that the family 
is the nucleus of society. Family life must be favoured and 
strengthened by every possible means. 

Accordingly, since society exists for the development of per¬ 
sonality, in and through Christ, society, on which man as an in¬ 
dividual is so dependent, must be organized along the lines indi¬ 
cated l)y Our Lord Himself.^W in this way alone will the indi¬ 
vidual members be as efficaciously aided as they should be in 
grasping the order of the world, accepting it and expressing it in 
life. Thus alone also will Social Justice be respected and we shall 
have a social organization capable of harmonizing the fundamental 
equality of human persons as members of Christ with the inevit¬ 
able inequality of individual conditions, in w^hich the members of 
the Mystical Body arc destined to work out their salvation. 
Admitting the inevitalde inc<|uality of human conditions, Liberal¬ 
ism denies, in practice, the essential ecjuality of human persons 
and the fundamental rights of human personality, by the legalized 
oppression of the weak and the feeble. Admitting the specific or 
essential equality of human beings, the Socialists and Commun- 
its, in their insane atteiTii)ts to do away with individual inequali¬ 
ties, also legalize the denial of human personality. Both Liberal¬ 
ism and Communism reach this level of degradation, because, 
owing to imperfect philosophy, they confuse the true freedom of 
the human 'person with an impossible indei)endcnce of the human 
individual. 

What are the lines of social organization indicated by Christ 
when He founded the Kingdom of His Mystical Body? To answer 
this question we must begin 1)y an explanation of the Kingship of 
Christ in its essence. This will be the subject matter of the next 
chapter, in which we shall treat also of the relation between the 
Kingship of Christ and His Priesthood. Then, in the following 
chapters, wc shall see the meaning of the Kingship of Christ in its 
integrity and set forth the outlines of social organization in sub¬ 
jection to Christ the King. 


of his social functions. If social justice be satisfied, the result will be 
an intense activity in economic life as a whole, pursued in tranquillity 
and order.'' Of. Appendix on Social Justice. 

(35) Cf. Culture Latine et Ordre Social^ by R. P, Gillet, O.P., pp. 
40-56. 

(30) << The true good is the common good regulated according to divine 
justice " (la Ilae, Q.92, a.l). 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE. 

THE MEANING OF SOCIAL JUSTICE. 


The Thomistic doctrine on the meaning of Social Justice has 
been exposed with his customary lucidity by R. P. Gillet, O.P., in 
a lecture given by him on the occasion of the Semaine Socialc de 
France at Toulouse in 1921.U) St. Thomas, he says, uses the term 
Legal Justice to designate the virtue which has for special object 
the public interest or the Common Good, and which enables both 
rulers and ruled to subordinate their ])rivate interests to the Com¬ 
mon Good as they should. Legal Justice, according to the Angelic 
Doctor, is a virtue perfecting and strengthening the will,<2) a mov¬ 
ing or propelling virtue, of which the essential function is to direct 
to the Common Good the acts of all the virtues, or, as he says 
elsewhere, all the acts of the virtues.U) 

It is by the analysis of this virtue of Legal Justice that St. 
Thomas begins his Treatise on Justice. He first asks the ques¬ 
tion whether Justice is a general virtue and replies as follows; 
“Justice has as end to regulate the relations between men. Now 
a man may be looked upon in relation to another in two ways, 
either individually or socially. By the latter term we mean that 
a man may be in relation with another man inasmuch as he serves 
a social group and through the group all those who belong to it. 
For it is evident that all those who live in .society are related to 
it as the parts to the whole. Now, the part, as such, is something 
of the whole. Thus the good of every virtue, both of the virtues 
which perfect us personally and those which perfect us in our 
relation with others, should be directed to the Common Good to 
which Justice ordains us. It follows from this that the acts of 
all the virtues depend on Justice which directs man to the Common 
Good. Accordingly, Justice is a general virtue.”<^> 

Nevertheless, this general character of Legal Justice does not 
prevent it from being a special virtue. Just as Charity can be 
termed a general virtue because it directs to the Divine Goodness 
the acts of all the virtues, so likewise Legal Justice is a general 
virtue inasmuch as it ordains the acts of all the virtues to the 

(1) The lecture deals with the whole question of social rcspon.sibility 
in regard to_ investments. Only the part treating of SSocia] Justice is 
here summarized. 

<2) Ila Ilae, Q.58, a.4. 

(8) Ila II ae, Q.58, a.5, a.7- la Tlae, Q.60, a.3, ad 2. 

Ila Ilae, Q.58, a.4, a.6, a.6,.a.7; la Ilae, Q.60, a,3, ad 2. 
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Common Good. Since we know that in the supernatural order a 
virtuous act is meritorious only inasmuch as it is under the in¬ 
fluence of Charity, so we can conclude that individual virtues 
would cease to be virtues, if they did not bear the impress of 
Legal Justice and receive its fruitful impulsion. The general func¬ 
tion of Charity does not prevent it from being in its essence a 
special virtue, since it has for special object the Divine Goodness. 
We must say exactly the same thing about Legal Justice. It is 
in its essence a special virtue, for it has for special object the 
Common Good.^^l 

It is only after having thus set forth the general function and 
the special object of Legal Justice that St. Thomas puts himself 
the question whether, besides this virtue, there are not other vir¬ 
tues of justice having for object, not the Common Good or the 
good of the whole group, but the private good of the individuals 
composing the group. He answers this question in the affirma¬ 
tive and distinguishes two kinds of Particular Justice: Commuta¬ 
tive Justice and Distributive Justice. Commutative Justice regul¬ 
ates the relations of justice between individuals. Distributive Jus¬ 
tice regulates the distribution of the Common Good to the sub¬ 
jects, by the authority in the society, according to their social 
value and the rights which flow from it.^^^ That the most import¬ 
ant virtue of justice for St. Thomas is Legal Justice is abundantly 
clear from the fact that the two forms of Particular Justice, Com¬ 
mutative Justice and Distributive Justice, arc subject to its direc¬ 
tion like all the other moral virtues, as they too must be directed 
to the Common Good.^'^^ 

Between the Common Good of a society and the particular good 
of its individual members, there is the same specific difference as 
between the whole and its parts. The Common Good does not 
differ from the i)articular good merely as regards quantity. It is 
not a sum-total arrived at by the addition of the particular goods 
of the members, but a whole of a special kind which surpasses 
this sum-total in moral value as the society itself surpasses the 
mere collection of its individual members.Therefore we must 
say that Legal Justice, in spile of its general motive function, 
is a special virtue which has for object the Common Good towards 
which it directs the acts of all the virtues. The other motal vir¬ 
tues, in spile of the i^articular character of their object, are social 
virtues in so far as Legal Justice makes them serve the Common 
Good.<9) 

(5) Ha Ilae, Q.58, a.e. 

(6) Ila Ilae, Q.58, a.7. 

(7) Ila Ilae, Q.58, a.7, ad 1. 

<8) Ila Ilae, Q.58. a.7, ad 2. 

Ila Ilae, Q.5d, a.6 (conclusion of the article). 
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LEGAL OR SOCIAL JUSTICE, 

Why does St. Thomas use the expression Legal Justice rather 
than Social Justice? He himself gives the reason. It is called 
Legal Justice, he says, because it keeps a man in harmony with 
the law whose function is precisely that of directing the acts of 
all the virtues to the Common Good.^^o) In order to understand 
the importance of this answer, we must go back to St. Thomas's 
Treatise on Laws. We know that for him every law, whether 
eternal, natural or human, is an order in accordance with right 
reason made with a view to the Common Good. The binding force 
of human law springs from the fact that it aims at the Common 
Good and it loses its power to oblige in conscience if it does not 
do so. On the other hand, all human positive laws drawn up and 
promulgated in view of the Common Good oblige in con¬ 
science. 

Since St. Thomas, then, employs the expression. Legal Justice, 
for General Justice, because it is the function of law to regulate 
the actions of man in view of the Common Good, he could just as 
well have used the term Social Justice. Why is this so? Because, 
according to him, the Common Good is the proper object of 
society. It is precisely for this reason that he says that Legal 
Justice is found primarily in the ruler as chief commander and 
secondarily in the subjects as agents of execiition/'<i2) rulers 

are directly charged with safeguarding the Common Good of 
society; it belongs to them to make and promulgate the laws re¬ 
gulating the conduct of their subjects and aiming exclusively at 
the Common Good. Social Justice is, therefore, primarily the 
virtue of rulers of societies, but it is also the virtue of the sub¬ 
jects, that is, of all those who form part of a society and precisely 
because they form part of it. Though the law regulates the acts 
of all the virtues in view of the Common Good, it cannot regulate 
every act. It is not even desirable that it should attempt to do 
so. Continual State-intervention is not good, either* from the 
moral or the economic aspect. By paralysing individual initiative, 
legal constraint will prove hurtful to the Common Good instead of 
favourable. The subjects must become conscious of their obliga¬ 
tions as members of society and must show themselves just 
towards all by directing all their virtuous acts to the Common 
- Good, both those that arc regulated by law and those that are not. 
In the latter case, it is their sense of equity which will enable 
them to act as they should.GS) 

(10) Ila Ilae, Q.58, a.5 (conclusion of the article). 

Ta Ilae, Q.96, a.4. 

( 12 ) Ila Ilae, Q.68, a.6. 

( 13 ) In this connexion we must remember that for St. Thomas it 
was a most certain doctrine that the love of God must always be on the 
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Considered from this point of view, Social Justice is seen to 
be a sovereign virtue exercising its control over the thoughts, 
the sentiments and the acts of the citizens and subjecting them 
to its general impulsion. Far from annihilating personality, it 
combats only individualism. It demands that the citizens should 
serve the society in order to have the right to make use of it. 
They must direct to the Common Good the utilization of all their 
material, intellectual and moral resources, in order that the Com¬ 
mon Good may return to each of them and enable all without dis¬ 
tinction to develop their personality as fully as possible, that is, 
to realize the fulness of their human ideal by resemblance to 
Christ. That is tlic end for which men live in society. 

Of course, all the members of a group have not the same social 
value. Some arc more moral, or more intelligent, or more active, 
or stronger than others, and this will be a sufficient motive for 
the social authority to distribute the Common Good in proportion 
to the social value of the different individuals. All, however, what¬ 
ever may be their social value as citizens in the society of which 
they arc members, have the same human value. All arc men 
created to the image of God and called to be members of Christ, 
and all, if they observe Social Justice, will have the right to re¬ 
ceive from the Common Good what is strictly necessary in order 
to live in a manner befitting human persons. 

Two remarks must be added in conclusion. In the first place, 
we have seen above that the laws enacted by rulers animated by 
the virtue of Social Justice should not attempt to regulate all the 
acts of their subjects. 'Phey should demand what is necessary, 
and should, in addition, favour the education of the citizens as 
members of Christ.In this way, the subjects will be helped 


increase : * This is evident from the very form of the commandment, 
Thou shall love the Lord thy God vddh iliy whole heart ; the whole is 
the same as the perfect . , . The eiul of the commaTidineyit is charity ^ 
as the Apostle says (I Tim., I, 5) and the end is not subject to a measure, 
but only such thinpjs as are subject to the end ^ (Ila I lac, Q.184, a.3). 
And that is why the perfection of charity falls under a commandment 
and why everyone, according to his state of life, is strictly bound to 
strive after the perfection of charity” (Pope Pius XI, Encyclical Letter, 
Oil St. JdiO'mas as Guide of Studies^ 1923). With the increase of Charity 
will go the increase of the moral virtues, including Social Justice. 

01) Jt is of the essence of social justice to <]emand from each 
individual all that is necessary for the Common Good ” (Pope Pius XI, 
Encyclical Letter. On AtheiRfic ConimmiUju), 

(15) ‘‘ Civil society, established for the common welfare, should not 
only safeguard llie wtdl-being of the community, but also hnve at heart 
the interests of bs imlividual members, in such wise ns not in any way 
to h'ind(r^ hut it} iWCTy u'ay to render u,v ea^<y n^s yos^ihle the possession 
of that highest and unchangeable good for which all should seek ” (Pope 
Leo XIII, Encyclical, On the Chri.Hian Constitution of States). 
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to tend to the perfection of human personality. In the second 
place, it is only through full acknowledgment of the Rights of 
God, proclaimed by Christ and His Church, that rulers of States 
are enabled to practise Social Justice, and respect the personal 
rights of their subjects. Accordingly, we need not be astonished 
that increasing opposition on the part of States to the Divine 
Plan for order is accompanied by widespread elimination of those 
rights of the person and the family mentioned in the lext quoted 
above from. Pope Pius XPs Encyclical Letter, On Atheistic 
Communism In proportion as those rights are denied by the 
State, human beings are treated as mere individuals subject to the 
State. 


<i«) Cf. p. 15. 
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THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST IN ITS ESSENCE. 

THE PRIESTHOOD AND THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST.G) 

Our Supernatural Life of Grace conies to us from Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Head of His Mystical Body, the Catholic Church, 
while we continue to receive our disordered natural life from the 
first Adam. Our Lord is our Supernatural Head. For not oiily 
did the Son of God, when He came into this world, take to 
Himself a human body, which with His human soul constitutes 
His Sacred Humanity; but He is, moreover, assuming another 
body, a many-membered one, of which we all become members 
by the character of Baptism. Our Lord is ever seeking to draw 
all human beings into the unity of that Body, so that they too 
may stand for His programme and face life in the ordered way 
He Himself faced life when on earth. 

Our Lord has a twofold claim to the acceptance of His pro¬ 
gramme as Head, and this constitutes an important difference 
between Him and earthly leaders. He is Head of the human race 
by a twofold title. First of all. He is Head in virtue of the 
Hypostatic Union, that is, in virtue of the substantial union of 
the human nature with the Divine Nature in the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity. Then again, because of the rejection of 
His programme by His own nation, He laid down His life, so that 
He has not only a natural right to the ordered submission of the 
human race but also a dcarly-acquircd right. This is what Pope 
Pius XI insists uj)on so strongly, in the Encyclical, On The King- 
ship of Christ. “ Christ's Kingship," he writes, is founded on 
the ineffable Hypostatic Union. Hence it follows that Christ is to 
be adored by angels and men, not only as God, but that angels 
and men must obey and be subject to His sovereignty as man. 
Thus by virtue of the Hypostatic Union, Christ has power over all 
creatures. r>ut what reilcction can give us more pleasure and joy 
than the rcdeclion that Christ is our King, not only by natural 
but by acquired right, by virtue of His Redemption? . . . We 
are no longer our own property, since Christ has purchased us 

Ji) In treating of the relation between the Priesthood and the King¬ 
ship of Christ, free use has been made, with the kind permission of the 
author, of Le MysUre du Christ, by Rev. C. V. He'ris, O.P., and of 
articles by the same distinguished writer. 
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with a great 'price (I Cor., VI, 20): our very bodies are the inem^ 
bers of Christ (I Cor., VI, 15).< 2 ) 

It is a doctrine constantly insisted upon by St. Thomas that 
the imperfect is for the perfect, and that inferior beings in the 
service of superior beings achieve in them and by them their return 
to God, the final end of all things. By reason of this order and 
hierarchy of being, it can be seen that it belongs to the more per¬ 
fect to rule and govern the less perfect. And if Christ, by the 
Hypostatic Union, is at the summit of creation, it is His right 
to rule it and to conduct all creatures to their end. Such is the 
reasoning of the Angelic Doctor. For if, as St. Augustine says 
in 111 De Trinitate, the inferior and less perfect beings in any 
order are ruled by God through the intermediary of the higher 
and more perfect, then we must affirm that all creatures are ruled 
and governed by the soul of Christ which is at the summit of 
creation. 

Now St. Thomas distinguishes a twofold function of the grace 
of Headship, analogous to the double role exercised by the head, 
with regard to the members of the body. The head,^^ he writes, 
“has a twofold influence upon the members: an interior influence, 
because the head transmits to the other members the power of 
moving and feeling; and an exterior influence of government, be¬ 
cause by the sense of sight and the other senses which reside in 
it, the head directs a man in his exterior action.The interior 
influence exercised by Christ is that of^His Priesthood, by which 
the Supernatural Life of Grace is communicated to souls. Cirace 
comes from God alone as Principal Cause, from the Sacred Human¬ 
ity as Instrumental Cause united to the Divinity, through the 
Sacraments as instrumental causes separated from the Divinity. 
The exterior influence exercised by Christ is that of Ilis Spiritual 
Kingship, by His government and direction of His subjects. Here 
we have the broad outlines of the distinction between the two 
functions of our Supernatural Head. 

It is not alwa 3 ^s easy, however, when treating of Our Lord^s 
acts, to separate those which are referred to one or other of these 
two prerogatives of His Priesthood and His Kingship. The task 
is all the less easy, because, at times, an act may be referred to 
both. For example, in regard to the Grace which He bestOAvs on 
man, Christ does not merely act as an intermediary but He also 
brings His governing and directing power into play. O'o merit 
Grace, to produce it as an instrument, are essentially works be¬ 
longing to Christ's Priesthood, because iheir immediate efifcct is 
to unite man to God and because God always remains the prin¬ 
ts) Christ is Head of the angels, but the angels have not been redeemed 
by Him (Ilia P., Q.8, a.4). 

<3) Ilia Pars, Q.59, a.6, ad 3. 

(4) Ilia Pars, Q.8, a.6. 
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cipal author of this union. To arrange the order to be observed 
in this sanctification of souls, to accomplish God’s designs in the 
work of the Redemption, thus organizing the plan of salvation, 
all this supposes a hierarchical power altogether different from the 
sacerdotal power, but not exclusive of it. While it belongs, then, 
to Christ as Priest to merit Grace, to Christ as King it pertains 
to establish a just projiortion in the distril)ution of Grace to the 
faithful so that “ the whole body being compacted and fitly joined 
together, by what every joint supplieth.’'<®) may continue to grow 
and develop in loving union with God in charity. 

As a conseciucncc of the doctrine outlined in the previous par¬ 
agraph, there is an important difference between Christ as King 
and earthly rulers. The difference in question is intimately con¬ 
nected with the fact of His also being High-Priest of redeemed 
humanity. Jn the ordinary course of events, it pertains to the 
King, on account of the powers vested in him, to conduct his sub¬ 
jects as a body to their social end in a visible manner: but it is 
not the king who is called upon to bestow on them the vital force 
or the physical capacity rccjuircd for the attainment of the end. 
These he takes for granted. The role of the earthly king is to 
rule, not to transmit life to his subjects. Now the mission of 
Christ our Redeemer not only establishes Him as Guide in the 
development of the Supernatural Life, but also as the Source of 
that Life. , He is destined to communicate in men as a universal 
cause, the Grace with which His Sacred Humanity is filled to 
overflowing. 'I'liis docs not mean that the Grace of Christ is the 
principal physical and efficient cause of that of other men. It does 
mean that the Sacred Humanity is not only an inexhaustible source 
of merit and satisfaction for the world, but also a perfect instru¬ 
ment in the hands of the Word for the transmission of the Divine 
Life. 

This sanctifying role belongs to Christ as Priest. The priest 
is called upon to be an intermediary between God and men. He 
presents the supplications of men to God and offers up their sacri¬ 
fices, while in return he communicates to men God’s gifts and 
benefits. When Christ mccits for us and satisfies for us by the 
oblajlion of His sunferings and death. He acts as Priest and not 
as King. When He communicates through His Humanity, the in¬ 
strument of the Word, the graces of pardon and re,gcneration and 
when He teaches the truth which transforms souls, again He acts 
as Priest and not as King. But He is not Priest in the ordinary 
way. He need not “offer sacrifice first for his own sins, and then 
for the people’s.”<*’1 Our Lord has not to cxjnate for Himself nor 
beg for llic divine mercy. Again, liis Humanity is not an inert 
and passive instrument of the Word in the work of our sanctifica- 

(5) Kphcfiians, IV, 16. 

(6) Hebrews. VII, 27. 
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tion.' It is fully conscious of Its role. It remains free, even when, 
in full accord with the Divine Will, It places Itself under the omni¬ 
potent influence of that Will to produce Grace for us. Our Lord 
as Man possesses perfect knowledge of the mysteries of predes¬ 
tination, and thus, it is with a full understanding of the eternal 
designs of God on the world that He freely concurs in the work 
of Redemption. As we have already seen, in the l^estowal of (jrace 
Our Lord's Kingship functions along with His Priesthood. In 
organizing the plan of salvation for men, in drawing them to Him¬ 
self and in grouping the faithful around Him in His Mystical Body, 
Our Lord acts not merely as Priest and Mediator l)ut as King. 
There are, however, certain acts which belong exclusively to Christ 
in His role as King. These we shall now set forth. 

THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST. 

To Christ the King it belongs to set before the faithful the 
common end for which they should strive, and to point out to 
them the means to attain it. It may be objected that such teach¬ 
ing pertains also to His Priesthood. We can reply, however, that 
in this connexion it is not question of promoting the development 
of the interior life but of guiding the exterior and visible move¬ 
ment of the whole Mystical Body towards its final goal. The 
teaching we speak of is delivered by an authority which commands 
and legislates. It is not simply a moral exhortation disposing 
souls to come under the influence of Grace. This part of the role 
of Christ's Kingship consists, then, in the proclamation of the order 
which God’s love wishes to see observed in the world. 

It is also for Christ the King to determine the proper sanctions 
for the precepts He imposes and to reward and punish His sub¬ 
jects according to their deserts. He it is who must reward fidelity 
in the observance of the order instituted by God's love and punish 
obstinate revolt against that order and resistance to His rule. 

Finally, it is for Christ the King to conquer Plis Kingdom and 
defend His faithful subjects against the visible enemies who join 
forces wdth the invisible enemy, Satan. It happens at times in the 
natural order that, as a result of the bad will of his subjects or the 
opposition of his enemies, the King is obliged, if he wishes to 
exercise fully his prerogatives as head, to bring his subjects into 
complete subjection first of all, before he sets out to conquer his 
enemies. The King of souls too is often obliged to win souls by 
drawing them from sin. Once they are His, He must guard them 
against the snares which the world and the devil never cease to 
set for them, and He must preserve them also from their own 
passions. 

As King, too, Our Lord is continually offering graces of light 
and strength to all, even to His direst enemies, to get them to 
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come into His camp and co-operate with Him in establishing a 
social order that will sustain the weak and safeguard the strong 
in their efforts to reproduce in themselves on their level His life 
of Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Calvary. He aims not merely at the 
conquest of individual members of society but at the conquest of 
society itself, so that the individual members may be aided in the 
development of their personality. The same principle holds when, 
through the action of His ambassadors in pagan lands, namely, 
His missionaries, He proceeds to bring new realms under His 
sway. He wants not merely to convert individuals, but to organ¬ 
ize society in accordance with the Divine Plan, so that the con¬ 
quest may be lasting. Of course, in this work He expects the 
collaboration of His lieutenants, the Christian Temporal Rulers, in 
the territory under their sway. As God wants all men to be saved 
through the One Mediator, Jesus Christ, He wants co-operation 
and union between all those who share in Our Lord^s Priesthood 
and His Kingship down the ages. '' For this is good and acceptable 
in the sight of God, our Saviour, who will have all men to be 
saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth. For there is one 
God, and one mediator of God and man, the man Christ Jesus, 
who gav'-e Himself a redemption for all.''^'^l They are all meant, 
each in his own place, to live as members of Christ. 

IN OUR UORD'S KINGDOM OUR BLESSED MOTHER IS 
QUEEN AND MEDIATRIX OF ALL GRACES. 

Our Blessed Mother is Queen of Our Lord's Kingdom. ‘'God 
has constituted Her Queen of Heaven and Earth," said Pope Pius 
IX in the Bull, hirffahilis Deus, in which he defined the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception. In the Encyclical, Ad diem ilium 
laetissimum (2nd Feb., 1904), on the occasion of the fiftieth anni¬ 
versary of the definition of that same sublime truth, Pope Pius X 
taught that Mary is always and everywhere the associate of Her 
Divine Son in the work of our salvation: “Assuredly the dispens¬ 
ing of these treasures [amassed by Our Lord Jesus Christ for us 
by His Death] belongs to nobody but Christ from the point of 
view of right, for they were purchased by His Death alone, and 
He, of natural right, is Mediator between God and man. Yet, 
because of the union of anguish and sorrow between Mother and 
Son this august Virgin has become for the whole world the most 
powerful Mediatrix and Advocate with Her only Son. The Foun¬ 
tain, therefore, is Christ and of His fulness we have all received. 

. . . But Mary, as St. Bernard truly observes, is the Aqueduct; 
or, She is, one may say, the Mystic Neck, which connects the Head 
with the Body and conveys to all the members of the Body the 
energizing influence of the Head. For, as St. Bernardine of Sienna 

U) I Tim., II, 3-6. 
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says, She is the Neck of our Head by which He communicates to 
His Mystical Body all spiritual gifts.'' 

Let us now see who are the representatives and lieutenants of 
Christ in the task of aiding human beings to love order and thus 
mirror forth the life of God on their level. We shall begin by 
representing the Divine Plan for order in diagrammatic form as 
follows:—’ 

GOD 

(in Three Divine Persons) 


Our Lord J esus Ch ri st 
Who, as Head of His 
Mystical Body, the 
Catholic Church, Super¬ 
natural and Supranational, 
is High-Priest and King 
of redeemed humanity. 



His Priesthood is shared 
in by the Pope, Bishops 
and Priests, through the 
sacramental character . of 
Order, and by the faith¬ 
ful, thanks to the char¬ 
acters of Baptism and 
Confirmation. 


His Kingship is both 
Spiritual and Temporal. 
The Spiritual Kingship 
comprises the Right of 
Intervention in Temporal 
Affairs. The Temporal 
Royalty of Our Lord is 
universal. Our Blessed 
Mother is Queen of His 
Kingdom. 


The Spiritual Kingship 
of Christ is shared in 
by the Pope and the 
Bishops. 


The Universal Temporal 
Kingship of Our Lord is 
shared in' by the Rulers 
of States and Nations. 


« 

V 

Politics. 


Economics. 


THE CHURCH'S PARTICIPATION IN THE PRIESTHOOD AND 
IN THE SPIRITUAL KINGSHIP OF CHRIST. 


As we have seen, the interior influence by which the Super¬ 
natural Life is communicated to souls comes from God alone as 
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Principal Cause, from the Sacred Humanity of Christ as Instru¬ 
mental Cause united to the Divinity, and from the Sacraments and 
their Dispensers as instrumental causes separated from the 
Divinity, The Pope, Bisho])s and Priests are destined to ori^anize 
the worship of Christ's Mystical Body and to administer the Sacra¬ 
ments by their participation in the Priesthood of Christ through 
the sacramental character of Order. The faithful are prepared 
to take part in the worship instituted by Christ and to receive the 
Sacraments by the participation of Christ's priesthood bestowed 
on them by the sacramental character of ]>ai)tisni. By the sacra¬ 
mental character of Confirmation, the baptized faithful are pre¬ 
pared to make public confession of their faith and also to defend 
Christian worship. This Sacrament is the one which equips 
Christians for the work of Catholic Action under the Church's 
Hierarchy. '"By Baptism," writes St. Thomas, “a man in his in¬ 
dividual cajiacily receives the i)ower to accomplish what concerns 
his own salvation, but, in Cfmfirmation, he receives the power to 
do all that concerns the defence of religion against the enemies 
of the faith."(8) 

To undo the Fall in regard to individual men and so restore 
order under the new Head, God wants to draw all men into union 
with Our Lord in the renewal of the expression of submission of 
Calvary in Holy Mass. He wishes that worship to be animated 
with the supernatural love of charity springing from the Life of 
Grace, which is a parlicijialion of the Inner Tfife of the Blessed 
Trinity. Holy Mass is meant to be the worship of the Father by 
members of Christ renewing on their level His filial attitude. 

All the Sacraments confer the Divine Life of Grace, by which 
wc share, in and through membership of Christ, in the Inner Life 
of God in Three Divine Persons. Three of them, namely. Baptism, 
Confimation and Order, confer, in addition, special characters, 
which are participations in the Priesthood of Christ. Through the 
power which the characters confer, men, in and through Christ, 
can offer fitting worship to the Blessed Trinity. ‘‘ The Sacraments 
of the New La%v serve a double purpose. They act, first of all, 
as a remedy for sin, and secondly, they equip the soul in regard 
to what concerns the worship of God, according to the rite insti¬ 
tuted by Christ. When anyone is appointed to a certain charge, 
he is usually distinguished from others by some rank or sign in¬ 
dicative of his function."^®! 

On the one hand, therefore, when the Church, through her 
priesthood and fhc Sacraments, communicates Grace to us, she is 
only the instrument used by Christ to vivify our souls. But when, 
on the other hand, the Church governs in the name of Christ, 

(8) Ilia P., Q.72, a.5. 

(8) Ilia Pars, Q.63. a.l. Cf. ibid., a.3 and .a.6. 
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she is truly a proper and principal, though subordinate, cause of 
her ^ government and direction of souls. Hence, as Si)ouse of 
Christ and True Regent of souls on earth, she has the right to 
demand that we should recognize her authority, obey her laws 
and accept her guidance. As the Church has not received purely 
Temporal Royalty from her Divine Founder, we are treating here 
of Spiritual Kingship only. As the mission of the Catholic Church, 
supernatural and supranational, is the spiritual one of the out¬ 
pouring of the Divine Fife, so the Kingship in which the Pope and 
Bishops, as representatives of Christ, have part, is purely Spiritual. 
The Pope and Bishops alone share in the Spiritual Royalty of Our 
Lord: they alone are the Rulers of the Church. Priests and the 
ordinary faithful do not share in Our Lord's Spiritual Roj-alty, 
though they do share in His Priesthood by the characters (3f Order 
and IHptism, as we have just ex])laincd. To the Pope and the 
Bishops it belongs to continue the mission of Christ the Iving 
down the ages by holding up l)efore the world the supernatural 
ideal of life to be lived by all men and laying down the laws and 
precepts to be observed in order that that life may not be lost. 
To them it belongs to regulate the distribution of all the means 
confided to the Church by Our Lord for the development of the 
Life of Grace, to establish fitting sanctions for all offences that 
jeopardize the interests of that life, and, finall^^ to cariw or the 
struggle against the powers of evil, by every form of apostc>Iate, 
following the example of Christ. 

In a word, to the Pope and the Bishops it l^elongs to ])ro(.laim 
the order that God wants all men to accept lovingly and to safe¬ 
guard that order. Now, in order to safeguard it, the Spiritual 
Kingship of Christ must comprise the power of intervention in 
temporal affairs in view of efficaciously opposing everything that 
could hinder the progress of the Supernatural Life and of obtain¬ 
ing from the rulers in the civil order the co-operation necessary 
therefor. This right of the Rulers in the supernatural order to 
intervene in the strictly natural sphere is measured 1)y the demands 
of the Divine Life of souls. It is for the Church alone to judge 
what is necessary in the matter of social organization in order to 
safeguard the Life of Grace. This is called the Indirect Power 
of the Church in temporal affairs. On account of its importance, 
we shall enter into some details concerning this Power in a later 
section, 

THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST AND TEMPORAL RULERS. 

Though Our Lord's Kingship is primarily spiritual, and as such, 
specially concerned with the diffusion and safeguarding of the 
Supernatural Life of men, yet He is also King of the Universe. 
His Temporal Royalty is Universal, not particular, that is, not re~ 

K 
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stricted to any one race or nation. Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius 
XI insist both on the reality of Christ’s Temporal Sovereignty 
and on its iinixcrsality. In the i*'ncyclical Letter, On The King- 
ship of Christ, Avc read: “'I'hal Christ’s kingdom is in a special 
manner spiritual and concerned with things spiritual, is quite plain 
from the extracts from Scni)turc above (jUoted: and Christ’s own 
line of action confirms (his view. For on manv occasions when 
the Jews, and even the Apostles themselves, wrongly supposed 
that ihc Messiah would emancipate the i)eo])lc and restore the 
kingdom of Israel, lie effectively rejected that idle h<)i)c and fancy. 
When the admiring throng surrounded Him and would have pro¬ 
claimed Him king, He refused that title and honour by taking 
flight and lying in concealment. In ])resence of the Roman gov¬ 
ernor, He declared llis kingdom was not of this world. . . . He, 
however, would be guilty of shameful error who would deny to 
Christ as man authorilv over civil affairs, no matter what their 
nature, since by virtue of the absolute dominion over all creatures 
Jfc holds from the Father, all things arc in His jjower. 

'‘Nevertheless, during His life on earth 11c refrained altogether 
from exercising such dominion, and despising the possession and 
administration of earthly goods. He left them to their possessors 
then, and He does so to-day. It is well .said: Soit rripit ?}} 0 Ttalia 
qni refpia dat rtfr!ostia —I Ic docs not seize earthly kingdoms Who 
gives heavenly kingdoms.^^^^^ .And so, the empire of our Redeemer 
embraces all men. J'o (|tiotc the words of Our immortal Prede¬ 
cessor, I^ope hco XIII; *llis lCm])ire manifestly includes not 
only Catholic nations, iu)t only those who were ba]>tiscd and be¬ 
long to llie Church 1)v right, though error of doctrine leads them 
a.slray or schism severs tliem from her fold: but it includes also 
all those who arc outside (he Clirisiian failh, so that triilv the 
human race in its enlirctV is subject to the ])owcr of [esus 
Christ/^”) 

“ N^or in this connexion, is there any difference Ijctwecn in¬ 
dividuals and c(nnnuniilies, whether family or Stale, for collectivi¬ 
ties arc just as much under the dominion of Christ as individuals. 
'Phe same Christ as.surcdly is the source of llie individual's salva¬ 
tion and of the community's salvation: ‘Neither is there salvation 
in any other, for there is no other name under heaven given to 
men whereb}^ we must I)c saved.'^^^^ . . . // ralerSy therefore^ of 
nationsi wish to prosrrvr thrir oion aathoTitfi and to promote and 
increase their coimlnfs prosperitti^ let them not refuse, themselves 
and their people, to give public observance of reverence and obedi¬ 
ence to the rule of Christ. ... If men recognised, both in public 
and private life, Christ’s royal jJOwer, w<;nderful blessings would 

livnui for the Feast of (he Epiphany. 

Ui) I^lnvyclii-a'] Letter, Annum- Sanefum, Mav 25, 1899. 

ti2) Acts, IV, 12. 
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immediately be vouchsafed to all society, such as, true liberty, 
discipline, tranquillity, concord and peace. For Our Lord’s royal 
dignity, just as it invests the human authority of ])rinoes and 
rulers Avith a religious significance, ennobles the citizen’s duty of 
obedience. ... If princes and magistrates duly elected be con¬ 
vinced that they rule not by their own right, but by the mandate 
and in the place of the Divine King, assuredly they will exercise 
their authority holily and wisely, and, in making laws and admin¬ 
istering them, they will take into consideration the common good, 
and also the human dignity of their subjects. The result will be 
order and stable tranc|uillity, for there will l;e no cause of discon¬ 
tent remaining. Men may see in their king or in other rulers of 
the State, beings like themselves, unworthy perha[)s and open to 
blame, but they will not for that reason deny their right to com¬ 
mand if they see reflected in these rulers the authority of Christ, 
God and man.’'^^^^ 


All aiilhontjj is from God, “ for there is no pr)wer but from 
God. ... he that resisteth the power, resisteth the order willed 
by God.'’^^^^ Christ “ holds absolute dominion over all creat.ires 
from the Father,” therefore all authority on earth is a participa¬ 
tion of Christ’s authority. Of course, it is in itself and in its 
essential nature that authority comes from God. The rnochi of 
occcsswu to power may be cither legitimate or illegitimate; in the 
former case, it comes from God, in the second, from the perverted 
ambition of human beings. Finally, the exercise of ])ower mav be 
in conformity with or contrary to God’s laws. When a (Govern¬ 
ment lias been declared legitimate l)y the Church, iliat does not 
mean that the Church guarantees that all the actions of such a 


Government arc in accordance with the moral law. Just «')S a 
father Avho is lawful head of a liouschold mav act wrongh', so also 


a legitimate Government may act wrongly towards its smImccIs. 


Our Lord, then, as the Sovereign Ruler and Sujircme Judge 


of all Kings and Rulers, has the right to rule them as a bodv, to 


dictate His lan’s 


Ic) them, to reward or ])unish them for tlic good 


or hiid use of their ]>oAver. To tlie rulers of the earth it belongs 
to legislate in civil affairs, to determine sanctions for their laws 


and to judge their subjects guilty of transgressions of these laws. 
Our Lord reserves to Himself the right of pronouncing tlie final 
judgement on the Last Day on the purely civil administration of all 
earthly rulers as well as on their attitude to the Supernatural Life. 
All Temporal Rulers will have to render an account of their sub¬ 


jects in matters purely political. All will, in addition, be judged 
on the manner in which they behaved towards the Divine Plan for 


order, in proportion to their knowledge of it. 


(13) Encyclical Letter, Qua^s Primas. 

(14) Kom., XIII, 1, 2. 

(13) Cf. Connnpiif. 8. Thomae in Ep, ad Eorti. (XIII, 1). 
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The objective order of the existin^^f \v(jrld demands that the 
temporal prosperity of society should l)e soii«ylu in such a way as 
to favour the dcvcIo])mciU of the true personality of the mcml)ers 
by the advance of their Supcnuitural Uife and love. Temporal 
Rulers must seek the natural Common (jood of the Slates subject 
to them in a manner calcuialcd to aid their subjects in the develop¬ 
ment of supernatural charily as members of Christ, so that they 
(the subjects) may advance steadily in love of tiod in 'I'hree Divine 
Persons, and attain the ji^oal of eternal life. “ Civil society,"' 
writes Pope Leo XJIl, “established for the common welfare, 
should not only safeguard (he wcII-I)eing of the community, but 
have also at heart the interests of its individual members, in such 
wise as not in any way to hinder, but in every way to render as 
easy as possible the possession of that highest and' unchangeable 
good for which all should seck."^^*‘’ 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Stuircc cU' Sujicrnaiural Rife of which 
the effect is resemblance to Himself, will judge, not only the sub¬ 
jects of rulers, but rulers themselves, on their atiiiudc towards 
Him. “The very celebration of the Feast (of the Kingship of 
Christ),writes Pope Pius XI, “by its annual recurrence, will 
serve • CO remind nations that not only i)rivatc individuals but 
State officials and rvirrs arc bound by the obligation of worship¬ 
ping Christ 'pnhliclif and rrndrring Him ()brdienvf\ They will be 
thus led to reflect on that last judgement, in which Christ, wfto has 
been cast ovt of public life, des])iscd, neglected and ignored, will 
severely revenge such insults; for llis kingly dignity demands 
that the constitution of the inhale State should vanform to the 
Divine coJnviandmvnts amt Christian principles^ whether in the 
making of laws, the adminislralion of justice, or in the moulding 
of the minds of the young on sound doctrine and upright 
morals.“ Christ Our Ford must be rcinstaled as the Ruler 
of human society. It belongs to Him, as do all its menil)ors.“^^®^ 
St. Thomas teaches that “ kings are anointed at their coronation 
to acknowledge the fact that they receive from Christ the gift of 
their ])owers and that they are meant ir) reign under Christ over 
a Christian people. 

CHRIST’S SPIRITUAL KINGSHIP AND THAT OF 

THK CHURCH. 

A few words about the extent of the influence of Christ’s 
Royally compared with that of the Church will be o])poriune here. 
Since the Sacred Humanitv of Christ is inimcdialelv imiicd to the 

Encyclical Letter, tmmortidr Dei^ Oa the Christian Constitution 
of States, 

H7) Encyclical Letter, Qnas t^rimas. On fhr Kirujahip of Christ. 
l!]ncy(;lical Letter, Tametsi, On- t.ltrisf oar Rnheim r. 

HS) tv Scat., dist. 19, Q.T, a. I ; Q.O, a.2. 
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Word, Gis Royalty as well as His Priesthood receive thereby a 
fulness, a universality and a perfection which can be participated 
in by the Church only in a limited way. Temporal affairs as such, 
matters purely political, arc unrler Our Lord’s jurisdiction but do 
iiul fall under the jurisdiction of the Church, which is concerned 
cxclusi\ ely witli the Divine Life of souls. Christ is the Sovereign 
Lord of all Rulers, Christian and non-Christian, and judges all 
their actions. It is only in so far as the political and economic 
programmes of CatJioHc rulers concern the Divine Life and the 
eternal salvatir)n of sf)tils that the Church, that is, the Pope and 
the Hisho])s, has the right to pronounce on them. The Church 
gives judgment on matters that arc pnralu spiritual, like the ad¬ 
ministration of the Sacraments, or partially spiritual (mixed mat¬ 
ters, such as tlic t)rogramines of schools and the effects of mar¬ 
riage), or on matiers ^vhich though temporal by nature yet are 
acridfuitffl ! i/ spiritu((ly on account of the spiritual interests involved. 

v^t. Thomas ])oiiits out that Chri.^t rules the men of all places, 
times and Stales, while the Rulers of the Church either go\Trn 
only in certain ])laces for a limited lime, like the Bishops, or with¬ 
out limit as to j^lace, but only for a limited time, as is the case 
with the Pope, the rule of both the Pot)c and the Bishops being 
restricted to hum:in beingrs here below.In addition, Christ 
commands l)y llis own authority, for all things are subject to Him. 
The Rulers of the Church ha\’e only the authority communicated 
to them bv Christ. It foll()\\\s from what we liave said, that the 
induence \\'hich Clirisl e.xercises on the 'i\'orld, by His Kingship 
as V'cll as by Idis Priesthood, sur]>asses in extent and com])ass, 
even here below, the inlluence of ihe visible Church. All men, 
continues ,^1. Thomas,^belong to C'iirist, even though thev be 
heretics or ])agan.s. and on ihcm Christ can act in an invisible man¬ 
ner, by providing them with the hel]) they need for conversion, 
even by raising them to the Divine Life, if their inculpable ignor¬ 
ance keeps them outside the one True Church. 

Ill iliese clays of mental confusioji, the oneness of the Divine 
Plan according to which the Catholic Church, the Mystical Body 
of Christ, is the ark of salvation for all, cannot be over-emphasized. 
Pope Pius [X urged the IFshops cU* the whole world to do all in 
their power “ tc') kee]) men’s minds free frorn the impious and 
fatally destructive (jpijii(m that tJic way of eternal salvation can 
l)e found in any religion whatever,' d'he complementary truth 
that tlicrc are souls in good faith outside the Catholic Church 
must, however, be stressed along with it. In the same allocution, 
the Pope declared; “ It is f)t taiib ihai no one can be sa\’ed out- 


'•^0. Ilia l>., Q.K a.(5. 

Ilia P.* Q.8, a.3, c. (?t ad 1. 

(52) Situjidari qu<i<hwi, December 9t]i. 


.1854. 
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side the Apostolic Roman Church, that this Church is the one ark 
of salvation, and that lie who does not enter therein will be over- 
whclinerl tlic deluge. Nevertheless, it must also be held as 
certain that those who are invincibly ignorant of the HVue Reli- 
gioji incur no guilt on that account in God’s sight. Now who will 
dare to claim that he can indicate the limits of invincible ignor¬ 
ance, in ^iew or the nature and variety of peoples, countries, char¬ 
acters and so many other factors? ” 

In tlie Outline oi the Cons/itNfio/i of thr Church. 

circulated amongst the Ibilhcrs of the \'"atican Council, we read: 

. We reprove and declare detestable the doctrine, which is 
both impious and contrary tn right reason, of one religion being* 
as good as ano^ther. By this doctrine the children of this world, 
suppressing tlu' distinction of truth and error, cither proclaim that 
the gateway to eternal life is wide open to all, no matter to what 
religion the}' belong, or declare that with regard to the truth of a 
religion \\c can only ha\'c more or less ])rol)a'hle opinions, not 
certitude/’^*^^^ 

The Church always remains the \isil)le cer.trc from which the 
Divine Life, which is found in its fulness in Christ, is diffused by 
Ifim througlioiit llie world. Hdiat Divine Life of Saiiclifving Grace, 
coming from C'lirisi, is ever drawing those outside the Church to 
enter her visi!>l(‘ told. By divine right the Church is universal, 
and .‘-lie is ever stricing to have her innuence here hehnv co-exten- 
sive witli that at llcr Divine llcad and h'ounder. Human beings 
arc subject to the Priesthood and Kingshi]) of Christ while yet 
outside the C'liurch, but in order to I'ea]) the full benefit for their 
Souls of this subjection Xa (Lir Lord, they must be fully incor- 
])oraled into ('hrist, in accc'irdance with the order lie Himself has 
establislied. 'Phev must he children of tlie Church. 


Till*: SiM RITUAL KINGSHIB Ol* TML CHURCH AND 

TILMPOKAL AFBATKvS. 


We musi. first ot all, distinguish l)CiN\'een fcni.pfjra! matters and 
spirifuui niatlm's. Tcjuporal matters are those which are ordained 
to the Common (!oo(l o| the Slate as to their immediate and proxi¬ 
mate end. Pile intellectual and moral activity of a general who 
studies the best method of defending his country against attack, 
that of a slates man who deliberates on lioc\' to maintain order in 
the State, that o' a citizen who pays his taxes, that of a farmer 
wIk) sows and laxips, that of a light-house keeper cvho carries out 
his lonelc’ task', all llicse are concerned with tctuporal affairs. 
The Common Good of the vState is .^ubstauiiallu natural, but it 
is boilA moraf and material. Political l^ife, being the social life of 
the rational animal, man, is both }noraJ and rnnlcrvtl, As the social 


(23) Chap. Vn. Of. Chap. VI. 
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life of a 'person, who grasps the order of being, and sees it is in¬ 
cumbent on him to observe that order, it must be moral. As the 
social life of an animal who is an individual of a species like other 
animals, it is material and must take account of the production 
and distribution of wealth, as a prerequisite condition for the vir¬ 
tuous life of the multitude, Rian as man, however, docs not live 
on ])read alone nor even is that his chief need. The State must 


look after roads and railways, treaties regarding imports and ex¬ 
ports, and such like, but that is not its whole domain. Its prin¬ 
cipal care must be to combat with all its might everything that 
tends to lower the moral dignity of man, everything that is an 
obstacle to the development of his personality through member¬ 
ship of Our JUord’s Mystical Body. “ Two things are required for 
a good life on the part of the people/’ writes St, Thomas, in a 
text which will be (juoled at length further on, “ the chief re<iuisite 
is virtuous action . . . the other requisite, which is secondary 
and ciuasi-inslruincntal in character, is a sufficiency of material 
goods, the use of which is necessary for virtuous action.^f^^^ 

Spiritual matters are those ordained to the su])ernatitral Com¬ 
mon Good of the Church, the Mvslical J>odv of Christ, as to their 
proximate and immediate end. This supernatural Common Good 
is the personal union of all members with the Blessed Trinity 
through growth in resemblance to Christ, Spiritual matters are 
either regular}jf and hahituallg spiritual and supernatural—the two 
words (spiritual and sui)ernatural) are u.scd synonymously in these 
explanations—or they may be rjc^ptioually supernatural and 
spiritual, though habitually tnnporal. Again, matters that are 
rcgidarUj supernatural and spiritual may l)e so entirelt/ and ex- 
clitsivpljf^ such for exam])le, arc measures concerning the preaching 
of the Gospel and the ]jroper administration of the Sacraments, or 
they may be so only pitrfialln. These latter are what are usually 
called mixed matters, as ihev concern both the Church and the 


Civil Authority. Such matters arc, for example, the effects of 
marriage, w'hich are partly religious and partly temporal, and the 
teaching in schools and universities which aims at forming Christ¬ 
ian citizens. The matters that are regularly and by their nature 
temporal become spiritual accidentally in certain exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances because of their morally necc.ssary connexion in those 
circumstances with the Supernatural Life of souls. 

Corporeal things can be supernatural, not of course in their 
substance {quoad, suhstantiam), but by the end towards which they 
are directed, and the m.anner in which they are referred to the 
Kingdom of God (quoad 


De Regimine Rrinclpum^ lib. I, c.l5. 

(25) Ecclesiastical punishments, such as censures, must be spiritual, 
not indeed in the sense in which Bpiritnal is opposed to corporeal, but 
in the sense in which it is opposed to natucftl^ and is the same as super- 
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Wc arc now in a position \'o explain i>recisely in what the 
Indirect Power of the Church consists. The Rulers of the Church 
have jurisdiction, that is, power in the ])ropcr sense of the term, 
(iver the matters tliat are rc|^ularly spiritual, whether they be so 
entirely ami exclusively or only partially (On the rclififious side). 
They also have it over matters that arc rcqnlariy temporal but 
which become spiritual in certain exceptional circumstances. When 
the participation which the Rulers of the Church have in the 
Spiritual Kingship of Christ is concerned wiili matters of this last 
category, it is called the Indirect Power. 'Die si)iritual jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Church, in these cases, instead <>f being concerned with 
matters that arc regularly spiritual, is exercised over matters that 
are regularly or directly temporal, but exceptionally or in¬ 
directly sj)iritiTaI. This is (he reason of the use of the term In¬ 
direct Power to designate the right of the Rulers of the Church 
to intervene in these matters. It is not a power superadded to and 
distinct from the vS])iritual Kingship of Christ in which they share. 
It is com])riseel within the orbit of that ritual Royalty and has 
received the name of Indirect Power because the matters with 
which it deals are only iudirrrtly, that is. cxrrptionally, s])irilual, 
on account of special circumstances. 

ft is question <jf real pofrer, that is ut say. of a [)ower of 
jurisdiction, which gives orders and not merely adrirr, which can 
co)u}ua)id and not merely /uxsuade. It is (|ucsti()n of an indirect 
power. This means that the Church has power over tcmiioral mat¬ 
ters, not directly or as such, but indirertiy, that is, in view of the 
spiritual interests involved. Direct power over temporal matters 
belongs to the Slate. 'Phe Church has direct power over spiritual 
matters, but indirect over tein])oral matters because she deals 
with them only in so far as s])i ritual in teres is are involved. . . . 
If, instead of the expression ‘ s])iritual power over matters regul¬ 
arly temporal but become spiritual ratioue prrmti^' the more suc¬ 
cinct expression ‘ temiioral ])owcr (jurisdiction) ratione peevatif^'^^'^ 
is employed, then one can say that the Po]>e has two jurisdictions; 
spiritual jurisdiction and in certain cases tenqxiral jurisdiction, in 
other words, that he has two powers: direct power and indirect 


natibral^ whether that supernatural be corporeal or not ” (John of St. 
Thomas, Qur&us TheologicuBi t. VII, p. 513). 

The Canonists divide the spiritual things (»f which we a;i‘e speaking 
into spiritual things, like grace and the virtues, and things connected 
with the spiritval, like rites, fasts, etc. Cf. i^odex Juris Cnnonici^ 
Can. 1563, R.I., No. 1. 

(!i6) The expression rnttoue perxofi has been used to designate every 
form of intervention on the pari of the Church in temporal affairs, in 
view of the spiritual interests involved, whether it he to forbid sin or 
prescribe a gowl action, Cf, Juridiction de rkgtii^e sur la by 

by M. I'abbe Journet, p. 103, note. 
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power. This formula has become common amongst theologians 
since the time of St. Robert Rellarmine and Suarez. The tradi¬ 
tional doctrine was not in the least changed. One has on-y to 
read St. Robert Bellarmine and the thcologian.s who have suc¬ 
ceeded him to be convinced of it, but ... as the spirit of faith 
waned and the pretentions of secular governments to direc' the 
whole of life increased, the expression * indirect power * became 
less intelligible to the world. It came to be held to be a second 
power, a sort of human, political and extra-evangclical pc*wer, 
which the Popes have added in the course of ages to the spiritual 
power bequeathed by Our Lord to vSt. Peter. The Indirect l^nver 
thus appeared as something out of date and belonging to a past 
age, which might be freely admired or regretted in our day. but 
it had ceased to mean the divine, evangelical and spiritual jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Church over temporal matters in so far as they are 
ordained to s])iritual matters/*'^' The resloralion of order in the 


world demands the full recognition 
Rulers (jf the Church in temporal 
are at stake. 


of the Spiritual Royalty o* the 
aiTairs when spiritual issues 


Pope Leo XIII uses the term ;///./// iuris when speaking of the 
usurpation of the civil power in regard to matters like the clTccts 
of marriage. “ W ith reference to mattcr> that are of mixed juris- 
fJictioj?/' he writes, “ they \\'h<j administer the civil power lay (l^wn 
the law at their own will, and in niatters that appertaiti to religion 
<leliantly ])tu abide the most sacred decrees of the Cluirch 1 hoy 
claim jurisdiction over the marriages of Catholics, even over the 
bond as well as over the unity and the iiuHssoluhilily of matri- 


The same Pontiff had previously pthnicd out in his Kncyclical 
Letter, On Christian Marria(ft\ that “no one doubts that Ji'siis 
Christ, the Founder of the Church, willed her sacred power tci be 
distinct Irom the civil power, and each })(>wer to be free and 
unshackled in its own sphere: with this conclili(;n, however,-—u 
condition good for both, and of advantage to all men—that union 
and concord should 1)e maintained between them; and that on 


those questions which are, though in diflcrcnl ways, of common 
right and authority, the power to which secular matters have been 
entrusted should happily and becomingly depend on the other 
power which has in its charge the interests of heaven. In such 
arrangement and harmony is found not only the best line of action 
for each power, but also the most (.)p])orUme and efficacious method 
of helping men in all that pertains to their life here, and to their 
hope of salvation hereafter.”'-^^ I’ope Len Xlll here enunciates 


‘ 27 ) op. cit., pp. 116-118. 

‘ 28 ) Uucyclical Letter, Irnmortute, Dti. 

( 29 ) Encyclical Letter, Aj'carunn Suititufiar ( 1880 ). 
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the siii)reme guiding- principles for the social organization of the 
world, viz., distinction of the two supreme authorities of the 
Church and the Stale and their vuiun hv suhordination of the lower 

m \ 

to the hi^jhcr. 

Wc must comj>Ietc this explanation of the Spiritual Royalty of 
the Killers of the Church by a few words about matters purely 
civil or temporal as well as about matters doubtfully or problem¬ 
atically s])iritual. Tlic Rulers of the Church have no jurisdiction 
over temporal matters as such. Tt is true that the spiritual mea¬ 
sures taken by the Church in her own si)here may affect matters 
of this nature, but it will be only by repei’cussion and by chance. 
In the case of matters of which the connexion with the diffusion 
of the Supernatural T/ifc is simply doubtful or problematic, the 
Church may (vlvisr certain measures but she may not enforce 
them by a command. It is, however, for the Church to api)reciate 
the nature of the connexion between tem])oral matters and the 
S]nriuiai life of souls, because she has ohar.e^c of the supernatural 
final end of man, the one which dominates all other subordinate 
ends. 

As God is Jsubsisieni Love of C)rdor, lie wants order everv- 
where in creation. Accordini^ly, He desires orderly collaboration 
between those who share in the Spiritual Kinj^shij) and those who 
share in the Temporal Kiii.t^shi]) of the One Mediator Christ Jesus. 
Til f)se who share in the 'Pemiioral Kin,ifship are the Rulers of the 
Stales and Nations in which man, on account of his social nature, 
must dcveloj). 

Pope JvCo XIII lays down the i)nnci()Ics f^'ov'ernin/:^- (his harmon¬ 
ious collaboration of the Church and States. V\'e shall sec in par¬ 
ticular that the i^reat I’onliff insists upon the Church’s jurisdic¬ 
tion over matters that are regularly temporal when they, excep¬ 
tionally or indirectly, become spiritual, as has been jioinled out. 
''The Almighty, therefore/" writes the Po])C. “has ajipointed the 
charge of the human race between two powders, the ecclesiastical 
and the civil, the one being set over divine, and the other over 
human, things. Ivach in its kind is .su])rcmc, each has fixed limits 
within which it is contained, limits which are defined bv the 
nature and special object of the ])rovincc of each, so that there is, 
wc may say, an orbit traced out within which the action of each 
is brought into play by its own inherent right. Rut inasmuch as 
each of these two powers has authority over the same subjects, 
and as it might come t«) pass that <me and the same thing— 
related differently, but still remaining one and the same thing— 
miglit belong to the jurisdiction and determination of both, there¬ 
fore God, Who forsoes all things, and Who is the Author of these 
two powers, has marked out iho course of each in pro])er relation 
to the other, ‘h'or (he |K»wers (hat are, are ordained of 

Korn., Xni, 1. 
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Were this not so, deplorable contentions and conflicts would often 
arise^ and not infrequently men, like travellers at the meetings of 
two roads, would hesitate in anxiety and doubt, not knowing what 
course to follow. Two powers would be commanding contrary 
things, and it would be a dereliction of duty to disobey either of 
the two. But it would be most repugnant to think thus of the 
wisdom and goodness of God. , . . 

‘'There must, accordingly, exist, between these two ])Owers, a 
certain orderly connection, w'hich may be compeired to the union 
of the soul and body in man. The nature and scope of that con¬ 
nection can be determined only, as We have pointed out, by having 


regard to the nature of each power, and by taking accoimt of the 
relative excellence and nobility of their purpose. One of the two 
has for its ])r()ximute and chief object the well-being of this 
mortal life, the (Jlher the e)/erlasting joys of heaven. What¬ 
ever, therefore, in things human is of a sacred character, 
whatev(^r belongs either of its own nature or by reason of the end 
to which it is referred^ to the salvation of souls^ or to the worship 
of God, is subject lo the power and judgement of the Church. 
Whatever is to be ranged under the civil and political order is 
rightly subject to the civil authority. Jesus Christ has Himself 


given command that wdiat is Caesar’s is to be rendered to C.iesar, 


and that what belongs to God is to be rendered lo God."'^^^ 

To sum up, then, the Rulers of the Church have no jurisdiction 
over matters that are merely human and te^uporaL Their juris¬ 
diction extends exclusively to divine and spiritual matters. These 
latter, however, may be, in the first place, spiritual 6// nature, 
whether completely so, like ecclesiasticcal matters, such as fasting 
or the celibacy of the clergy, or partially so, like mixed matters 
such as education and the effects of marriage. They may, in the 
second place, be spiritual merely by accident or in exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances. Pope Leo XIII has made a clear distinction between 


matters that are spiritual by nature and those that are spiritual 
by reason of their relation^ in certain circumstances, to man's 


supernatural destiny, and he has insisted that right order demands 
that all these matters be subject to the judgement of the Church. 
This is required, in order that the social environment may be not 
only not prejudicial but favourable to integral membership of 
Christ. “ All the actions of a Catholic, inasmuch as they are cither 
morally good or bad, that is to say, in agreement or disagreement 
with natural and divine law, come under the judgement and juris¬ 
diction of the Church. Catholic Church alone, in accord¬ 


ance with the Divine Plan, has charge of expounding and safe¬ 
guarding the whole moral law, natural and revealed. I\>pc Leo 


<3i) Encyclical Letter* Jmmortale Dei, 

( 32 ) Singular i quad am (Pope Pius X to the German llierarchv, Sept 
24, 1912). 
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XIJl insists upon this fundamental truth. ‘'The Church of 
.Christ/’ he writes, “ is the true and sole teacher of virtue and 
guardian of morals/’^^^^ 

Po])c Ihus XI rc])cats I’o])c Fco‘s icacliing: “ lUn ]*eforc ])ro- 
.cceding to discuss these problems, We lay down the in*inci]>le long 
since clearly established by Pope Jvco XIII, that it is C)nr right 
and Our duty to deal authoritatively wiili sf^>cial and economic pro- 
blcmsd'^'^^ It is not, of course, the oHice of the f'hurch to lead meri 
to transient and ])crishal)le hap])incss only, hut to that vchich is 
eternal: indeed ‘the Cd^ureh bclicx'cs that it would be wrong for 
her to interfere without just cause in sucli eanldy concerns, 

But she can ne\cr reliiKjuish her God-given task of inter])osing 
her autliority, not indeed in technical matters, for which she has 
neither the c(iui])ment nor the mission, but in all those that have 
a bearing on moral conduct. Im)!* the dei)osit of truth entrusted to 
Us !)}’■ God, and Our weighty office of ]')roj)agating, inter]>reting, 
and urging, in season and cmi of season, the entire moral law, 
demand that both social and economic (jucstion> be lirought with¬ 
in Gur supreme jurisdictinn in so far as they refer to mcn-al 
issues/’^^^'^ 

WHAT (iOn Dl^SIkBS. 

[]a})(ize(l luiman beings lia\-e (o ])erform two kinds of tKliuhs, 
actions lliai are fundamentally and substantial!v ndturaf from the 
point of view of the mathn' with which tliev arc concerned, sucli 
as the pnjduction, (listri])ulion and exchange of material goods, 
and actions that are substantial!}^ suj)i‘rhfifnrni from the point of 
view of the ttniffi'r witli ^v]^ich they are concerned, such as the 
recc])lion of the sacraments. Between the ends of these l\vo sets 
of actions,there is indirect subordination not direct, inasmuch 
as the natural works or forms oi activity must not only not ]>rove 
obstacles to the (nhers but jnust on the conirar\- set uj) conditions 
favourable to them. 'J'his is the relation we have seen to exist 
between the two authorities, each supreme in its own s]»here. to 
which human beings are subject. 

If we now look at the which the siiluecls of tliese 

two authorities (Uighl (o have in view in all (heir actions, the fnal 
end to which they ouglU to direct all their a cl ions. there is ]>ut 
one, God hjvcd above all. God desires that all the r.cti\ilics of 

Encyclical Letter, Inunortale Dei. 

i^lncyelica.I better, Rt rnnt S(n'<(rulu. 

(35) Encyclical Letter, Vhi Arcana. 

(36) Encyclical Letter, Quadraije^iimo Annu. 

B?}d \\QYe means the end to which by its nature a vnoiL <n* fonu 
of activity is directed, the firiis operis, to use the scliolastie expression. 

(38) here means the finis opern/ifis. what tin' ptu-sdn jiil< :i«P >..} 

is aiming at. 
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human beings should be the fruit of infused moral virtues and be 
animated by supernatural charity. Thus even matters that are 
substantially nalmal are intended by God to be the fruit of activi¬ 
ties that are substantially supernatural/39) \Ve may ex])rei‘S this 
another way. The Supernatural Life, by which wc can animate 
human actions concerning even matters themselves temporal or 
natural, comes to us through membership of Christ. All human 
beings arc meant to be drawn into membership of Christ’s Mystical 
Body and when incorporated arc intended to act fully as His 
members with His altitude, interiur and exterior. His interior 
attitude is one of supernatural union with the Blessed 'rriniiy ex¬ 
pressing itself exteriorly with perfect prudence, justice, fortitude 
and temperance. All the actions of Christ’s members, whatever 
be their viattcr, are intended by God the Father to be subject to 
Christ and so supernatural by their animating force. ‘‘ Whatever 
a Catholic does,'’ writes Pope Pius X, ** even in temporal matters, 
he has not the right to neglect his supernatural interests, nay 
more, the prescriptions of Catholic teaching oblige him to direct 
everything towards the Sovereign Good as towards the last end 
of all things.God desires that the Common Good of the State, 
political and economic, should be sought by those in auihority in 
such a manner as to favour the development of the Supernatural 
Life of the citizens. 

THE THOMISTIC DOCTRINE ON THE RELATION 
BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 


The doctrine of the relation between the two authorities in¬ 
stituted by God for the government and direction of the human 
race, which has been exposed in this chapter, is that of the 
esseiitia! soiu^roignlj/ of the State and its nccidontal suborcHnation 
to the Church. This is the teaching of St. Thomas, which has be¬ 
come the common doctrine of theologians.^'^*’ For St. 1'Iiomas, 

(39) This is a very brief summary of Billot, De Ecelesta, Vol. II, 
pp. €V-'7d. 

Encyclical Letter, Singulari quadani. 

The whole question has been admirably treated in the excellent 
work of habbe Joumet, already quoted, namely, fja Juridiction de 
VEgllse sur (a (Paris, Deselee), A summary of his conclusions is 
given here. He points out that St, Thomas in Comwetit. in 11 Sent,, 
dist, 44, distinguishes l)et^yeeu two kinds of subordination, namely, 
essential or absolute subordination and accidental or relative, and then 
goes on to describe the subordination of the State to the Church as 
relative, in two tc.vts, of which one will be quoted here. 

Father Capfudlu, S, J., while highly approving of the doctrine exposed, 
objects bo rabi)e Journeb’s use of the word accidental. He says that 
matters fall per acridens under the jurisdiction e.ssentially inherent in 
the Church, hut that the subordination itself cannot be spoken of as 
accidental. The v>bjection is to the sui^biliby ol the words used to 
express t^he doctrine, not to the doctrine itself. Cf. Summn Jur{,s 
Publiri Ecclesinstici, p. 299. 
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the spiritual power and the teni])oraI power are both supreme, 
independent and sovereign, each in its own sphere, but the political 
power is subordinate to the ecclesiastical power, inasmuch and in 
so far as the matters with which the former power is concerned, 
and which are regularh/ lem]>oral, become spiritual nccidcvtally by 
reason of the circumstances, ludlowing his usual ])r()cedure of 
looking at all things from (jrod’s side downwards, not from man's 
side upwards, the Angelic Doctor says: “ l>oth the spiritual author¬ 
ity [of the Church] and the secular authority |of the State] are 
derived from the autlioritv of God. .Accordingly, the secular 
power is subject to the sjnritual ])owcr in so jar (fs if has been 
placed nndcT it by God^ that is to say, in those things which con¬ 
cern the salvation of souls. Hence, in those matters, the spiritual 
authority must be obeyed rather than the secular. Where it is 
question of purely civil matters, the secular power must be obeyed 
rather than the spiritual, according to the expression: ‘Render to 
Caesar the things that arc Caesar's '."<42) 


“The secular power is not subject to 
versally and from every i)oint of view, 
matters the ruler of the state must I)c 


the s]>iritual power uni- 
Thus, in (purely] civil 
obevcil, and likewise in 


military matters the head of the army, rather than the bishop, 
who ought not to occupy himself with these things or with other 
temporal affairs, except in so far as spiritual interests are involved. 
Rut if anything in temporal affairs constitutes [becomes | an 
obstacle to the eternal sah'ation of his subjects, the bishop who 
intervenes Iw a command or a prohibilif)n docs not pul his sickle 
into another’s harvest. lie arts by his otoi rHfhtf}(l dirinely- 
constitvted authority. Where the eternal salvali(Ui of. men is at 


stake, all secular ])o\vers are subject to the sj)iritual l)(>^vor."<43j 
St. RobtM't Ilellarniinc, at a later dale, used the C()m])arison of 
the l>ody and the soul or tl)c flesh and the >piril to illustrate and 
explain the accidental subordination of the temporal to the spirit¬ 
ual authority. 'Die body and the soul for the (losh and the spirit), 
explains the learned Jesuit Doctor, have distinct functions and 


are even found separate from one another in the angels and the 
animals deprived of reason. In the animals wc find iicsh without 


spirit; in the angels wc find spirit without flesh.* Nevertheless, 
they are found united and joined together in the unity of the 
human j)cr.son in such wise rhal the soul commands and the body 
obeys. The soul has the right of chastising the body and keeping 
it in subjection, by fasts and other means, lest it ma}^ hamper the 
activity of the spirit. The soul may even compel the body to 
sacrifice itself and sacrifice everything that it holds dear, up to 
and including life itself, as the martyrs have done, if this is indis¬ 
pensable in order that the soul may attain its end. 


<42) Comment. in II Sent,^ disfc. 44. 

<43) Cf. Cardinal Gajetan, Voninienf, in ila Ihic, Q.60, a.6. 
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In the same way, and for similar reasons, since the Catholic 
Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, there must exist beiween 
the ecclesiastical and the civil power a union and ordered relation 
such that, when the eternal salvation of souls is concerned, the 
ecclesiastical authority may direct the political authority and 
command it to take a certain course of action. If necessarv, the 
ecclesiastical authority can and ought to compel and force it to 
do so, lest the political authority may become an obstacle to the 
attainment of the supernatural final end of man. So the terres¬ 
trial kingdom must be at the service of the heavenly king- 

M. Tabbe Journet points out that this cuni])arison, so dexter¬ 
ously utilized by v^t. Robert Bellarminc, perfectly illustrates the 
problem of the jurisdiction of the Church and the accidental sub¬ 
ordination of the State. It does not, however, as aptly liring out 
the fact that all the civic activity of a baptized person, though 
concerned with what is substantially natural, is intended to pro¬ 
ceed in its entirety from supernatural charity animating the in¬ 
fused virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance, and 
so be purified and elevated/^®^ 

The Thomistic doctrine represents the traditional teaching of 
the Church.'Tt can be affirmed with certitude that the Thomis¬ 
tic teaching is ihe normal doctrine of the Middle Ages, It may 
have been deformed in times of crisis, l>tit it has always been set 
forth again, in its integrity, precisely and correctly, later 

Both the ecclesiastical and secular ])ower are from God. Now, 
whatever is from God, Who is Subsistent Tvovc of Order, is in 
order. Accordingly, since ''the divine right which conics from 
God does not destroy the human right which has its origin in inan^s 
rational nature, the two powers must be harmoniously interrelated 
in a manner respectful of their God-given naturcs.^'^^^ The tra¬ 
ditional d(n'trinc provides for this without sacrificing anything 


<44) 'Ihis is a free rendering of a part of \^hab St. Robert Bellarniine 
has written in his l)e. Homano Pontifive^ lib. V, cap. 6. The great 
mystery of the Cross is thus applied to social organization, adds M. 
l^abbe Journet. 

(45) La Juridict ion de VEglise snr la by M. I’abbe Journet, p. 
161, note. 

( 46 ) Billot, S.J., De Ecclesia^ Vol. II, p. 86, says that St. Robert 
Bcllarmine, in the preface to his treatise against Barclay, quotes more 
than seventy^ authors, including St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, Sfc. 
Antoninus, Sfc. Bernard, St. Rayinundus, Caietanus, Turrecreinata, 
Soto, Bannez, Molina, Hugh of St. Victor, Alexander of Hales, and 
Reginald Pole. 

(47) Recherches snr VEsprit RoUiiqiie de la Reforme^ by G. de Lag- 
arde, p. 77. 

<48) autem dndnum quod est ex gratia^ 7ion tollit jus huinanum 
quod (st ex uaturali ration/:'' (lla Ilae, Q.IO, a.lO). 
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either of ihc essential natures of the two powers in question or of 
the order of the world. The other opinions fail to do this as we 
shall sec. 

TWO OTHER THEOKIICS COXCKKXINC; THE KKI.ATION 
BETWEEN' CHURCH AXD STATE. 

Over a.i?ainst the 'rhoniistie dortrine f)f the aoeidenlal subordin¬ 
ation of the vSiate tr> ihe Church, in view of the harmonious co¬ 
operation between the two powers instituted hy God to .i^uide 
and .i^ovcni man, there arc two other <)])iiiions. M'he first j)roclaims 
that tlie sul)C)rdinali<)n of the State to ilie Church is rathrr 
mctaphorirdl than rra !: the second asserts, on the contrary, that 
the subordination of the Slate is rssinUiaL If, instead of speaking" 
of the “ accidental subordination of the Stale,’* we speak of the 
indirect power of the ChurchT then, the corresponding phrase 
in the theory of the “ metaphorical subordination of the State 
will he “ the directive power of the Church,’* in the theory of 
** essential suhordinatimi ” it will be the direct power of the 
Church.’* 

In. the cx])ression indirect power,’* the word “ power ** signi¬ 
fies jurisdiction and the word indirect ’* signifies that this juris¬ 
diction can be exercised in political matters only if the interests 
of religion dcrtianrl the inlczvcntion of the Church. Now the par¬ 
tisans of the ''directive power” deny to the Church a true power 
of jurisdiction giving the Church the right to intervene authorita¬ 
tively in political matters when the interests of religion demand 
it. Thev sacrifice ilu- real order of the world, for “ the tern- 
poral ruler , . . musi he guided, helizcd and corrected in matters 
committed U) his care hy that higher ])ower established to lead 
men to their loftier, eternal end.'flic partisans of the "direct 
power of the Church in lempf^ral affairs ” deny that the Church’s 
power is indirect and concerned with lem])oral afiairs only in cer¬ 
tain circumstances. Hence tlicv falsifv the real nature of lioth 

* ^ 

the powers established by GodE''^^ 

It is not necessary to dwell at length on this latter opinion, 
held bv a few medieval writers, namelv, that the Rulers of the 
Church have jurisdiction over temporal affairs as such. In this 
view the dependence of the Slate would I)c cnavv/Z/V// and absolute 
instead of rcladvr and accidvutal. The Church has always rejected 
this doctrine of the "direct power’* of the Church over temporal 
affairs. 

Suarez, Dfftn^. Fifift, 1.3. c*.5. 

(50) Uf, Jurifticfion dr rFgh,'te sur la l»y I’abhe Journet, 

pp. 124, 125, 

(51) “ Those who defended lliis doctrine were either lawyers little 
versed in theology or little known theologians such as Augustinus 
Triumpluis. Alvarus IVIagius, etc. In so far as their reasons prove 
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The partisans of the directive power hold that the Church has 
a primacy of honour but not of jurisdiction in regard to those 
civil questions in which the interests of souls are at stake. The 
Church, according to them, possesses the power of persuading but 
not of commanding. The word ‘‘ power in the expression “ di¬ 
rective power is thus to be taken, not in its proper sense, hut in 
a figurative or metaphorical sense. Many liberal Catholics are 
partial to this opinion and try to explain the historical events of 
the Middle Ages by asserting ''that the Sovereign Pontiffs then 
intervened authoritatively in political affairs, not by reason of 
their authority as Vicars of Christ, but exclusively because of the 
public law of the Europe of that day. The tacit or express con¬ 
sent of Christian peoples had made the Roman Pontiff the Supreme 
Arbiter even of political matters. The worthlessness of these 
assertions, however, will be abundantly evident from even a cur¬ 
sory examination of the documents of the period. 

"The Sovereign Pontiffs continually appeal to the j)ower of 
binding which was conferred on St. Peter, to the authority of 
Jesus Christ whose place on earth they take ... If by the jmblic 
law of the Middle Ages is meant the acceptance and profession of 
the truth of the Divine Plan enshrined in the Gospel, and which 
was then universally acknowledged, it is true to say that this wps 
the condition which allowed of the de facto exercise of the in¬ 
direct power of the Sovereign Pontifl's. If. however, it is to be 
understood in the sense that the authority of the Sovereign Pon¬ 
tiffs had its source in a law introduced by the will of the people, 
that assertion is erroneous. . . . Accordingly, all these attempts 
at explanation are of no value and are a clear proof of the pre¬ 
sence of that deplorable fear of the integral truth which is the 
special malady of liberal Catholics. For, since the minds of their 
contemporaries are so imbued with the poison of the principles 
of the French Revolution that to most of them the principles we 
have been enunciating about the subordination of politics to 
religion seem to be ridiculous i^aradoxcs, those weak Catholics 
do not dare to go against the tide and seek to wdiittlc down the 
integral truth. They think, in their cowardice, that there is no 
other way to undertake the defence of the past than to seek the 
explanation of those illustrious events of the Chitrch's history, 
which are repugnant to modern ideas and prejudices, in contingent 

anything, they prove rather the absolute inanity of the opinion de- 
feinled’’ (Billot, S.J., De wA. 11, jj. 80). 

Of course, in studying the Papal power in the Middle Ages, we must 
distinguish between the spiritual jurisdiction of the Popes, of which 
alone it is question here, and the temporal jurisdiction exercised by 
the Sovereign Pontiffs over some Christian States, such as Hungary, 
of which they were the Suzerains and Protectors. Of. Pabb6 Journet, 
op. cit., pp. 191 and foil. 

F 
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and mutable human law. That is purely and simply to be ashamed 
of the Gospel. From such a crime against His Majesty, may God 
preserve us!”t52) 

leather Caj)pclh>, S.J., ])asses judgement on the Thomistic 
leaching and on the two other theories <jf which wc have been 
speaking as follows: ** The theory of the dirvet power is false. 
^J'hc theory of dirrriivt* ]»ower cannot he admitted. 1'he doctrine 
of the ifidircrf pofrrr is vonimori, vvrlniu and Cathodic dortrinr. 
This [the Indirect Power) is an essential right of the Church, 
since it springs fnun the Church’s nature* .so ii is clear that it 
cannot he lost either hy custom or jwescription, nor in any way 
restricted or changed. 

THE DUTY (W CATHOLICS TO CHKIST THE KIXO. 

in the presoJit state of the w<;rlcL the exercise of the Indirect 
Power of the Church is ham])ered» hiil alt Catholics, rulers and 
subjects alike, should i)n>claim with one voice the inalienal)le 
rights of the Cluirch and sliow themselves ready to accept all the 
c<msc«jucnccs that foIlf)w from them. 'I'licsc rights arc simjdy a part 
of the Church’s ])artici])alion in the S))iritiuil Kingshi]) of Christ. 
Catholics, therefore, should unite in ])roclaiming the unchangeable 
order of the Divine JMan. God entrusted the exposition of this 
order (o St. Thomas, and we find it ontIit7cd in T/tr DoQnwlic 
CousfiU(f}o)i i*f the Cintrch which w;is drawn uj) fo*r discussion at 
the Vatican Council. 

In this outline wc read: “ Wc . . . teach that those wht) govern 
should follow the same rule of the divine law in the exercise of 
their power. J^'or the divine law, U'helher manifested by the light 
of reason or Iw su])eniatural revelation, has l)een instituted not 
only for private cilizen.s .'ind their actions but also for those who 
arc at the head of states, and for the discharge of ])ublic duties, 
for social and ])oliticaI action. . . . And it Ijclongs to the supreme 
teaching offk'c of tlie Church to judge of the law.s of human con¬ 
duct even for civil society and public affairs, inasmuch as it is for 
the Church to determine all questions of morals and to decide what 
is licit or illicit. 


52) Billot, J., -A'Vr/c.svV/. vol. II, pp. 87, 88. 

(ait) Snnnmt L^uhiivi ivi^ p. »330. 

“The theory of the ‘ direct power ' is contrary to the coitniion teach¬ 
ing. The theory of the * <livective power,' taken in the strict sense, 
does not appe^ar to ho iii co/ifoj'mity with th<‘ i<*achiiig of the Syllabus 
[of Pope Pius IX], the decrees of the Sovereign Pontiffs, and the v^t 
majority of theologians ’’ {Hnwmn Apologf tinh dr, Evxltda Catholicfv 
(1900) by Pore do (IrooL O. P., quoted hy Pal>he Jouj’iiet in La Juri- 
fjiriion dr ia p. 170, note). 

'S'!) (M*. (Janon XII of the same Constitution: “If anyone shall 
say that Our LiO'd an<l Saviour, Jesus Cliri'^t, lias conferred on His 
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The Council had to disperse before these points could be dis¬ 
cussed, but the Schema had been ])rinted and circulated amongst 
the Fathers of the Council. Accordingly, we may say that we 
have in them a clear indication of the mind of the Church (»n this 
all-important aspect of Our Lord’s Kingship. One of the reasons 
why the Feast of the Kingship of Christ was instituted was to 
bring about union amongst Catholics in standing for His Rights. 
They should close their ranks on this fpicstion and not allow 
themselves to be divided and drawn, in every country in greater 
or lesser numbers, into the naturali.stic cam]) of the enemies of 
Our Lord. 

Jf Catholics were at one in seeking iirsi the interests of (Jhrist, 
Head of the ^lystical Body, they would exercise a po\cerfu] in¬ 
fluence on the world. They would, for instance, draw many out¬ 
side the Church freely to recognize the moral auihoriiv of the 
Roman Pontiff as indispensable for maintaining peace in any 
future association of States. “ h’or m) human institution exists 
which can impose ui)on the nations an international code, adapted 
to the ])rcsent time, similar to the one which, in the Middle Ages, 
ruled that society of nations which was known as Christendom. 
. , . But llicrc is a di\dne institution, which can guarantiee the 
sanctity of the law of nations, an institution which, embracing all 
nations and transcending them, is endowed with su])remc a ithor- 
ity and evokes veneration through its ])lcnar\' p«jwcrs of rule— 
the Church of Christ. IRcause of its (li\ine nffssion, of its nature, 
of its constitution, and the prestige which time has conferred upon 
it, it alone has shown itself ccjual to so great a task, and far from 
succumlnng to ilte onslaught of war, it has emerged wiih \igour 
marvellouslv increased.'’ 

Witliout the acknowledgment of the rule of Christ, jx'acc, that 
relative jteace which is possible in this fallen world, cannot be 
attained here below, 'Phe Roman Pontiff, the Vicar of Clirist, and 
the Bishops of the Catholic Church, are the represcntati\ es of 
Christ’s Spiritual Kingship. It is through them that Pits Royal 
Will is proclaimed to the world. If this guidance is not accepted 
with regard to the moral aspect of (jucstions, then we shall see 
an accentuation of the reign of brute force, under the domination 
of some section of the human race usurj^ing the place of God, with 
disastrous results for the poor and the weak. Fear, of arousing 
anti-Catholic prejudice should not prevent Catholics from demand¬ 
ing that the Pope’s voice should be the deciding factor with re- 


Church only the power of directing i)y counsels and exhortations and 
not that of commanding even l>y la)Ys and of compelling and constrain¬ 
ing l)y fitting punishments the erring and contumacious, let- him he 
anathema.^^ 

Encyclical Letter, Uhl Area no Dei (1022). 
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gard to the morality of decisions to be taken by any future League 
of Nations, especially with regard to armatiKMits and finance. They 
should continually . point out that the calumnies uttered 

against the Mystical Jhxly ot Christ arc in tlic main the 
worl-: of the organized torccs which wish to substitute 
for the reign of Christ their own naturalistic domination. 
They should, accordingly, understand thoroughly the meaning of 
Naturalism and realise fullv^ that there ai*c visible organized forces 
at work under Satan pro])agaling it. If ihe\- had a clear grasp of 
these vital points, they would see why S() much of what is called 
progress and enlightenment, ’ in polities and economics, leads 
to t]]e decay of nations and to the enslav'ement of the masses, and 
they would not alhjw themselves to be inveigled into advocating 
policies utterly o])])ose(l to the rule of Christ the King. Me is the 
centre of order. 

We arc hoping for a new order ot tilings,” Avriles FN^pe Pius 
XI r, which will govern the life of peoples and adjust their mutual 
relations, ^vhcn these unnatural eonllicis, these cruel butcheries, 
have died down at last, 'fliis new order must not be founded on 
the shifting standards of right and wrong, treacherous <{uieksands, 
which have been arbitrarily devised to suit [niblic and private in¬ 
terests. It must stand firmly (>ased on tlie immo\'abIe rock of 
natural law and divine revelation. . . . The troubles from which 

our age is suffering may be put down i)artly, no doubt, to the dis¬ 
turbing effects of economic maladjustment, partly to the competi¬ 
tion between nations, cacli striving (o get its fair share of the 
means God has given them for maintaining their life and dcveloj)- 
ing tlicir culture. lUit the root of them lies f,ir deeper than that. 
The root of them is to be sought in the eonirasi hetw'ccn religious 
faitli and the ()[)ini(jn.s which have been embraced, the standards 
which liave liecii adopted, hy the modern world, 'fhosc opinions, 
those standards, are eorru])led at their source, hecause the peojdc 
of the world arc slowly losing touch with tlie prineijilcs of right 
dealing, wo*lh tlie unity of Christian taith and doctrine, which the 
untiring beneficence of the Chureli once instilled into them. The 
rc-cdueation, the remoulding of the human race, if it is to pro¬ 
duce the effects ox];cctcd of it . . . must spring from the doctrine 
of the IDivine Redeemer, as its only possible tountain-source.^^f^'^^ 

‘‘ddie case of governments,” w’rote Po])e l,eo XIII, *Gs much 
the same as tliat of the individual: iliey also nuisi run intri fatal 
issues, if tliey dcj^arl from the way. ... bet Jesus he c.xeltided, 
and human reason is left wilhotil its greatest protection anrl 


(50) The morality of any arrangiuneiiLs iiuuly with regal’d to the 
liank for Tntcrinitaoiial Si'-ttlomfuits, an Internalj()nal Ck)iirt, an Inter¬ 
national Army or Air Force, must' l>(‘ sulimittc'd to the vSovercign 
Pontiff, the Vicar of Christ. 

Encyclical Letter, Sinn 77 ii J^ofihficatub 
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illumination; the verN’^ notion is easily lost, of the end for which 
(iod created human society, to wit: that by the aid of their civil 
union the citizens should attain their natural good, but, neverthe¬ 
less, in a way not in conHicl with that highest and most perfect 
and enduring gcjod which is above nature. Their minds busy with 
a hundred confused ])rojccis. rulers and subjects alike travel a 
devious road, bereft as ihev are of safe guidance and fixed prin- 

ciple.”<58» 

(68) Encyclical Letter, Tametsi. 


APITiNDIX I. 


PAPAL AUTHORITY IN TEMPORAL AKFAIRS.H) 


1. Hy Divine Right, the Po]>c has, firstly, the power, as 
Supreme Teacher and Guardian of the Moral Law, to gi^e to 
Rulers, with regard to the government of their States, directions 
oldiging in conscience. ITe has, secondly, the power to regulate 
temporal affairs in sovereign though indirect fashion, whenever 
he judges it indispensable for the interests of souls, that is to say, 
he has not only (lirretivr j)()wer over the temporal aflairs of States 
but Mtvrrri()ii iiuiirt^cf ]'»o\vcr (St. Rol)crl Bellarmine, De Rom. 
Pont., lib. V. c. VI). 

2. The universal recognition oi ihis right by the peoples and 

rulers of the jMiddle Ages and the incorporation of this recognition 
into the conslitiilions of the various nations of Christendom, while 
it did not and could not add to the i)itjins?r force of the Divine 
Right, did add to it the force of public law, and thus ren¬ 

dered the exercise of the Divine Right less difficult and more 
efficacious. 

3. The Sovereigns of stu’cral Slates of the Middle Ag-es were 
vassals of the Holy See. With regard to the Rulers of these 
Slates, the Pope had not only the indirect temporal power, found¬ 
ed upon the Divine Right and public law, but also a direct tem¬ 
poral power founded upon the right of suzerainty. 

4. One of the sovereigns of the group of Christian States held 
from the Pope, with the title of lvm]>eror, the additional title of 
Official Defender of the Holy Sec and (>f all Christendom. With 
regard to this prince, the Pope had not only the indirect temporal 
power which he had with regard (o all the other rulers, but a 
special power based on the origin and |nir))osc of the Holy Roman 
Empire, as we have just cx])Iatncd. 

5. The I^>pes have been invested by Divine Providence with 

H) Extract from Lea Jt^rreuns i\f Oflemca. Vol. IT, pp. 400 , hy 
Dom P. Benoit. 
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sovereign power over the State (or States) of the Church. With 
rejofard t() this State, they enjoy a direct tem])()ral power sknilar 
to that ol other rulers in their rcs])cctivc Slates.^“2^ 


A. .\cc()rdin<^ly: 

The powers exercised hy the Pojjes of the Middle Ages over 
States were founded: witli regard to all, originally and principally, 
on the Divine Right: secondly and in a subsidiary way, on the 
pu])lic law the nations of Christendom: with regard to the 
Slates that were vassals of the Holy See. these powers were 
founded I>esides on the direct right of suzerainty; with regard to 
the ICmperor. they were based in a<ldilion on a s])ccial right (stii 
fffVtrrfs), which had its origin in the Im])erial Dignity. 


r>. ConscMiuently: 

(a) ^riic power (.f the l^)pes over States (called the Indirect 
Power) did not originate with Gregory VI f. 

(h) 'I'he ]M)wcr of the Popes over States (called the Indirect 
TV>wer) had not it> (origin exclusively ii7 the puldic Jaw of the 
Middle Ages. W'e nuisi hold this in opposition to Leibnitz, Plur- 
ter, \’oigl. and most of the semi-liberals who in our day have 
undertaken the defence of the Church. 


^2) laUn'r lujherl Hull, S.J.. points out in vtlU val Theories^ of the 
parij, ]). 11. thal if wouhl (o rcsdrvo the term ^ tempera*l 

])o\viM'’ for th(* powri’ of the as a civil ])rinoo. He says that the 

term ‘ innvor in temporals ’ should l>e used for the Intlirect Power. 
Perhap'^ tlin (ri’in ‘ Puw(»r in matters t<mipo?*al ’ would l)e better. 

If is well fo for the ixundil of Irish }'eadevs, that this is the 

■doctrine upheld hy A. M. Sullivan in 77// AVo/// of Ireland^ p. 186. 
On p. 187 of I hr <atno work he ha-. ''«>me othei‘ very naturalistic remarks. 


APPFXDIX II. 


tup: scon: of thp: iximrkct power of the church.cd 

Principles. 

(1) 1'he Indirect ])ower of ilie Church extends to all temporal 
aff airs which arc ronurvh^d \rlih thr rnd of tho Chyrch^ that is to 
say, whicli arc rrlati*d to thr s/ih'ifuftf Hfr, 

'Phis conne.xion or relation is found in ieni])oral matters on 
account of their being nrcrssft/'if for or their licing opposed to the 
si)iriiual end of the Church, that is to say, inasmuch as the tern- 
p<jral matters arc cither orrrssaff/ to attain this end or prevent 
its ]»eing attained and must therefore l )0 removed. 

Translfife<I from Sttnntot -h/ris !*uhliri Krrlriiirntivt^ ])]). 313-316, 
310, of Kat her F. M. Csbppello, S.J.. Rome, 1936. 
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Cardinal di Turrecremata has the following excellent statement 
of this doctrine: “Although the Roman Pontiff has not the full 
direct power in temporal matters that he has in spiritual matters^ 
nevertheless he has this power by a necessary consciiucnce and 
by his own right, insofar as is necessary for the safeguarding of 
spiritual interests, for the guidance of the faithful to their eternal 
salvation, for the correction of shiners, and for the maintenance 
of peace amongst the people of Christ/*’-' 

(II) Accordingly, the Indirect Power extends lo all 
objects and actions^ but exclusively from the point of view of their 
connexion xoith the spiritiKfl life. 

Certainly all pcrsofiSy botli public personages and private indi¬ 
viduals, by the fact that they are baptized, are subject to the juris¬ 
diction of the Church and must be.guided l^y her to holiness of 
life here below and eternal life hereafter, 1 have said expressly 
“ whether public or private,'* because the magistrate as such^ the 
ruler as riflcr, is subject to the Church. The ruler or magistrate 
is subject to the Church not merely as a private individual, as the 
Gallicans erroneously taught. Therefore the Church must aid„ 
direct and gfuidc him to eternal life not only as a private individ¬ 
ual but also as a public functionary. 

All objects and actions, whether profane or civil or ]>olitical, 
may be finoral or immoral, good or bad, in conformity with or 
divergent from the laws of justice and morality, and sifch are 
subject to the power of the Church. For example, if in any coun¬ 
try a social or political questu)n gave rise lo a controversy caus¬ 
ing grave disturbance and serious dissensions amongst Catholics 
to the great detriment of Christian charity and concord, the Church 
could, in order to safeguard charity and concord, impose silence 
on all concerned. 

IMus X gives a fine exposition of this doctrine: “Whatever a 
Catholic does, ev'en in temporal matters, he has not the right to 
neglect his supernatural interests, nay more, the prescriptions of 
Catholic teaching oblige him to direct everything towards the- 
Sovereign Good as towards the last end of all things. All his 
actions, inasmuch as they are either morally good or bad, that is. 
to say, in agreement or disagreement with natural and divine law. 
come under the judgement and jurisdiction of the Church/^^^) 

This explains why, in the course of history, the Roman Pon¬ 
tiffs have intervened in matters concerning the social question,, 
economics or politics. 

(III) This power is by no means to be re.stricted t(» cases of 

(2) Snmma de Ecclesia, lib. II. cap, 114. 

(8) Encyclical Letter. Singulari quadam. Sept. 24th, 1912 (ad<(Iressed 
to the German Hierarchy, on the subject of Workingmen^ Unions), 
Acta Apost. Sedis, IV, 658. 
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grave necessity, as several writers assertS*^^ Cases of grave ne- 
cessity arc those in which the Church would be exposed to serious 
loss, unless she intervened. The question of right must not be 
confused with the question of /ad. It is one thing to say that the 
Church does not in fact exercise her indirect power over each 
and every temporal matter, and that it is not always expedient 
that she should do so. If a temj^oral affair, no matter what its 
nature, is connected with spiritual interests, from that point of 
view it is at wags and necessarilg subject to the jurisdiction of the 


Church. The Church could always exercise her power in a matter 
of that kind from that angle. 

(IV) Since the Indirect Power is a 'public power of jurisdic¬ 
tion in the true and proper meaning of the term, it can be legis¬ 
lative, judicial and coactive. 

Pius XI vindicates the claim of the Church to this power in 
eloquent language: ‘'The Church indeed, does not claim to inter¬ 
fere withoxit reason in the direction of temporal or purely political 
affairs, nevertheless of her full right, she claims that the civil 
power must not allege this as an excuse for placing obstacles in 
the way of those higher goods on which the eternal salvation of 
men depends, for indicting loss and injury through unjust laws 
and decrees, for impairing the divine constitution of the Church 
itself, or for trampling under foot the sacred rights of God in civil 
societyd’^^^ 

The Code of Canon Law likewise claims this power for the 
Church in explicit terms: “The Church by her ])roper and exclu¬ 
sive right takes cognizance.of all matters in which is to 

be found a ratio prccati . 

The words “ in which is to be found a ratio peccati,’' used by 
Boniface VI11 and l)y Innocent III, are not to be understood as 
referring exclusively to merely theological faults and therefore 
restricted to the domain of conscience, as some have wrongly 
maintained, but are to be understood as applying to all matters 
which are connected with the good of religion, that is, the end of 
the Church, either positively or negatively. Matters are connected 
positiveljf , inasmuch as they are necessary for the good of religion, 
that is, for the attainment of the Churches end; matters are con¬ 
nected negatively , inasmuch as they arc obstacles to the attain¬ 
ment of that end and so must be eliminated. 

That the words in question are not to be understood exclusive¬ 
ly of matters pertaining to the internal forum is dear from the 
text and the context. For Canon 1553, I, 2L is treating of the 


^4) Cf. 
I.C., n.27, 
1935. 


Revet, I.C., p. 113, in note: i^aurentius, l.c*., 
not. 5; Pilati, Potcre diretio, indireito e 


n.05S; Cdialodi, 
diretiivo. Pome, 


(5) Fncyelieal Letter, flbi Arcavo, 23rd December, 1922. 
'6) Can. 1553, I, 2o. 
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object of a judgement or ecclesiastical process, which is, of course, 
a matter belonging to the external forum. 

X’OTE. I beg to add the following clear statement of Pius X, 
not cjuoled by Father Cappello: We do not conceal the fact that 
We shall shock some people by saying that We must necessarily 
concern ourselves with ])olitics. l^ut anyone forming an equitable 
judgement clearly sees that the Supreme Pontiff can in no wise 
violently withdraw the category of politics from subjection to the 
supreme control of faith and morals confided t(^ him'’ iConsis- 
lorial Allocution, X’ovember 9, 1903). 



CHAPTER IIP 


THE KIXGSIIIP OF CHRIST IN ITS INTEGRITY. 


MEANING OF THE INTEGRITY OF THE KINGSHIP 

OF CHRIST. 

The Divine Plan for order in our fallen and redeemed world 
comprises, sui)ernalural S(K*ial organism of the 

C'alholic Church, and then, secondarily, the lcmi)oral or natural 
social order resulting from the inlluencc of Catholic doctrine on 
politics and economics and from the embodiment of that influence 
in social instituiions.^*^ l"rom the birth of the Catholic Church 
on Calvary and the s(demn promulgation of her mission at the 
first lYmtccosl, the Kingdom of (iod in its has been pre¬ 

sent in the world. As a result of the gradual acceptance of the 
role <jf the Church by the 'rci'n]K)raI Representatives of Christ the 
King, the social institutions of States and nations became deeply 
pLM*mcaled with the inlluonce of the vSupernalural Fife of Christ. 
It was only then that the Kingdom of God or the rule of Christ 
the King in its ihlvtjrUif could be said t<) exist. 'Phe Kingdom of 
God or the rule of Clirist the King is j)rcsciu in its hifer/ritfi only 
in so far as the whole social life of States, political and economic, 
is permeated with llie inlluencc of the Church. "I'o put it in other 
terms, Christ fully reigns onh’ when the programme for which 
He died is acce])ted as the one true way to i)eacc and order in the 
world, and social slructiires arc evolved that arc in harmony with 
il. 

The Kingdom (jf God in its <\ssrncr is alway.s with us, but the 
iiinucnce of the Church on [Killlies and economics, in other words 
the extension of the Kingdom of God in its inUujriitf, has varied 
with the centuries. Hroadly speaking, the 13lh century has 
been, so far, the high-water mark of that inlluencc. Since then, 
until recently, there has been steady decay. No ])artictilar tem¬ 
poral social order, of course, will ever realize all that the Church 
is capal)le of giving to the world. J\ach of them will be defective 
for several reasons, lorst <vf all, the action of the Church, wel¬ 
comed by some Catholics, will l)e opposed by the ignorance, in¬ 
capacity and perversity of others. Secondly, even if all Catholics 
did accc])t fully, they could only reflect some of the beauty of the 
(n)si)cl as the saints reflected some of the infinitely i mi table holi- 

Cl’, splendid article hy Pablie Journefc in Nova e( Vetera, 1931. 
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ness of Christ. Thirdly, there would still remain the vast num¬ 
bers of non-Catholics to be won for Christ and whose social life 
would have to be organized under His rule. It is towards this 
latter goal that every generation of Catholics is called upon to 
work. The aim is not, needless to say, to bring back the Middle 
Ages, for the river of time docs not turn back in its course, but 
the aim is to impregnate a new epoch with the divine ])rinciples 
of order so firml}'' grasped in the 13th century. For the sake of 
clearness, instead of the expression, the Kingdom of God in its 
integrity, it is better to use the expression, the rule of Christ the 
King in its fulness or integrity. We shall, therefore, in future 
speak of the Kingship of Christ or the rule of Christ the King. 
Before, however, we attempt to set forth the outlines of the 
organization which w^ould be seen in the world, if it fully accepted 
the rule of Christ the King, it will be well to explain briefly the 
correct notions of Politics and Kconomics, according to St. 
Thomas. 


ST. THOiMAS AND POLITICS. 

Politics is the science w'hich has for object the organization of 
the State in view* of the complete Common Good of the citizens in 
the natural order, and the means that conduct to it. As 'he final 
end of man is, however, not merely natural, the State, charged 
with the temporal social order, must ever act in such wise as not 
only not to hinder but to favour the attaining of man's supreme 
end, the vision of God in Three Divine Persons. Political thought 
and political action, therefore, in an ordered State, will respect the 
jurisdiction and guidance of the Catholic Church, the divinely in¬ 
stituted guardian of the moral order, remembering that what is 
morally wrong cannot be politically good. In connexion with this 
latter point we mat" quote the words of Pope Pius XI: 

(2) Pope Pius XI, following Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius X, orders 
us to go first to St. Thomas: ** It was said of old to the Egyptians who 
were in need of corn. Go to Joseph^ .so to all who hunger for truth we 
would say, Go to Thomm for the food of sound doctrine that will sus¬ 
tain the soul unto everlasting life. . . . There is no doubt that Theology 
reached the apex of its dignity in the works of Aquinas, who combined 
an absolute knowledge of divine things with a force of intellect 
wonderfully fitted for philosophical argument. Wherefore, in our 
schools both of Philosophy and Theology, St. Thomas holds the .supreme 
mastership. . . . And since he is so clearly perfect in his theology, he 
gives secure reasons and precepts, not only for the direction of man*s 
individual life, bub likewise for domestic and civil society. Thun he 
our source for economic and political science. ... If in private, in 
public, and in international relations all Biese things that Thomas lays 
•down were kept holy and inviolate, nothing more would be needed to 
reconcile man to ‘ The Peace of Christ in the kingdom of Christ ' which 
the whole world so greatly desires (Encyclical Letter, Stndiortm 
T)n>ctm, 1923). 
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“It is part of the trend of the day to sever more and more not 
only morality, hut also the foundation of law and jurisprudence, 
from true l)clief in God and from His revealed commandments. 
Every j)ositivc law, from whatev’er law-.i^dvcr it may come, can 
he examined in the Ir^ht of the natural law, as to its implications, 
and consequently as to its moral authority to hind the conscience. 
The laws of man that are in direct contradiction to the natural law 
bear a terrible initial defect that no violent means, no outward 
display of power can remedy. ]^>y this standard must we judge 
the principle: ‘What helps the pcoide is right/ A right meaning 
may he given to the sentence, if it is understood as ex])rcssing 
that what is morallv illicit can never serve the true interests of 
the people. But even ancient paganism recognised that the sent¬ 
ence, to be perfectly accurate, should be inverted and read: ‘ Never 
is anything useful, if it is not at the same time morally good. And 
not because it is useful is it morally good, but 1>ecause it is morally 
good, it is also useful* (Cicero, Dr Officiis, HT, 30). Cut loose 
from this rule of morality, that iirinciple would mean« in interna¬ 
tional life, a perpetual state of war between the different nations. 
In political life within the state, since it confuses considerations 
of utility with those of right, it mistakes the basic fad that man 
as a person possesses God-given rights, which must be ]>rcserved 
from all attacks aimed at denying, siip])ressing. or disregarding 


them/*t3> 

^rhcrcforc, the natural or temporal Common Good should always 
be aimed at by those in authority in the way best calculated to 
favour family life, in view of the development of true personality, 
in and through the Mystical Body of Christ. Political action and 
legislation, rspreiaUg in rronomir matters, must ever seek to 
strengthen famUg life and^ accordinglg, mvst ?iol oiilg not admit 
divorce, but must alwags aim, as far as possible, at benefiting 
cihzaiis through tluor families. True ])oliiicaI science will insist 
not only that the exercise of i)olitical ])owcr be according to the 
principles above outlined, but that the mode of acccssicjn in power 
and the means em])loyod to retain ])Ovvcr be in i)erfccl accord with 
the moral law. Finally, the Society of Xaiions must be brought 
about not by the ruin of all that is involved in the Catholic con¬ 
cept of native-land, but by the union of all States in the recogni¬ 
tion of the rule of Christ the King through the Calludic Church, 
the only su])ranalional society. 

In some well-kiunvii ]>assages of his work. On the Governance 
of Itulers,^^^ St. Thomas sums iij) the aims nf a good ruler of a 


Encyclical Letter, On the Persecution of iht Church in Oerrnativ 

(1937). 

De Uegimiue Principtnn, lib. I, cap, XV. The authentic portion 
of the work does not o.xtend beyond the middle of the fourth cliapter 
of the second book. The rest is the work of Ptolemy of Lucca. For a 
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State as follows: “Because the happiness and moral rectitude of 
the present life have as end the happiness of heaven, it belongs 
to the ruler to procure the common good of the people in such 
wise as to enable them to obtain celestial happiness. Accordingly, 
he ought to command what leads thereto and, as far as possible, 
forbid what is opposed to it. The road that leads to true happi¬ 
ness and the obstacles to be encountered thereon are made known 
to us by the divine law, and it is the office of priests to teach that 
law, according to whai we read in ihe Prophecy of Malachias, II, 
7\ 'For the lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and they 
shall seek the law at his mouth.' . . . Thfi liulcr, therefore, 

instrveied in the divine lau\ should mahe it his chief aim to see 
that the people subject to him should be able to live a good life. 

. . . Now that a man may lead a virtuous life two things are re¬ 
quired. The chief requisite is virtuous action (for virtue is that 
by which one leads a good life). The other rcciuisite, which is 
secondary and quasi-instrumental in character, is a sufficiency of 
material goods, the use of which is necessary for virtuous action,” 
In the preceding chapter St. Thomas had pointed out that the 
ministry of guiding rulers of peoples belongs in an especial manner 
to the Vicar of Christ: “There is a certain good exiraneous to 
man as long as he is living his mortal life here below, namely, 
final happiness, which is to be attained after death in the ];ossess- 
ion of God. For, as the Apostle says: 'As long as we are in the 
body wc are far from the Lord.'^-''^ Hence the Christian man, 
for whom that happiness has been bought with the blood of Christ, 
and who, in order to attain it, has received the pledge of the Holy 
Ghost, needs additional spiritual care to guide him to the harbour 
of eternal salvation, and this care is bestowed on the faithful by 
the ministers of Christ's Church. . . . Since man by a virtuous 
life is ordained to a higher end, which consists in the possession 
of God, as we have pointed out above, the end of men living to¬ 
gether in society is the same as that of the individual man. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the final end of men living together in society is not 


clear outline of the whole question, cf. the Introduction to the transla¬ 
tion of the authentic portion in the St. Michael’s College Philosophical 
texts, by Rev. Gerald B. Phelan (Sheed and Ward). Cf. also article 
by Professor A. O’Eahilly in L E. Record, June, 1928.. 

It is well to mention in passing that the author of the non-authentic 
portion of the Be Regimine Rrincipim, after having gone so far as to 
say (Lib. Ill, o. 10) that the spiritual power and action of Peter 
and his successors gives existence, power and action to the temporal 
jurisdiction of princes, immediately adds that in all the examples he 
mentions, the Popes have intervened in temporal matters only on 
account of some breach of the moral haw (ratione delicti). Cf. La Juri- 
diction de Vfigliiie sur la: Cite, p. 189, where Pabbe Journefc quotes St. 
Robert Bellarmine, 
t5) II Cor., V, 6. 
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to live virtuously but by leading a virtuous life to attain to the 
possession of God. If this end could be attained by the power of 
human nature, then it would l)C part of the duty of the king to 
direct men thereto. . . . lUil because man does not attain his 
end, the Featific Vision, by human power, but by the power of 
God, according to the words of St. Paul : ‘ r»y the Grace of God, 
life everlasting,'^*'^ accordingly, the task of leading him thereto 
is a matter not for human gov’crnment but for divine. Jt ]:>elongs 
to that King Who is lan onl\- Man but God, namely, to Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Who by malcing men the sons of (jod conducts them 
to the glory of heaven. 

‘‘This then is the kingdom winch has lieen committed to 
Clirist’s rule and whicJi shall not jiass away, on account of which 
He is called in Scri|)tiire not only Priest but King, as we read in 
jeremias (XXIJI, 5): ‘'i'he king shall reign and he shall be wised 
Hence a royal ])riesthoo(l i> derived from I lini and, besides, all the 
faithful who believe in Christ, inasmuch as lliey are llis members, 
are called kings and priesis. \ccor(lingly,_ the ministry of this 
kingdom has been conlided not t(j earthly kings but to ])riests, in 
order that there miglit be a clear distinction between sjiiritual and 
lem})oral matters. In an csjiecial manner it has been entrusted 
to the cliicl ])riest, the v^uccessor of vSt. lYter, the Vicar of Christ, 
the Roman Pontifl. to wlioni all the rulers of Cliristian t)eo])les 
ought to be subject as to Our Ivord Jesus Clirist Himself. For 
those who have charge of intermediate ends must be sul)ject to 
hitn who has charge of leading men to their ultimate end and 
be guided ()y him.”^"^ 

ST. TIIO.MAS .WI) ICCOXO.MICS. 

“lias any other master e.\])1ained better tlian vSt. 'fhomas the 
nature, method and division of [>hiloso|)hy ? . . . The order of 
voluntary acts belongs to Moral ldiilosu])hy, wliich is divided into 
three parts; the first considers an individual man's operations 
ordained to an end, and is called wonnsiic; the second considers 
the operations of a domestic grou]) and is called cco)iornic; the 
third considers the operations of man in a city or state and is called 
polUlcal'' {Comvnnit. in Ethic,, Lect. 

IHymoIogically, economy is the govcrnmcni of the home and 
the family. Itcoiiomics is the science, which studies the compon¬ 
ent cells of the State, namely, families, in the constituent relations 
of their members and in their cc)nditinns of existence. ‘Ticonomv, 

(*>) Rom., VI, 23. 

(7) St. Thomas uses llu* word king '' for Uie ruler, ]‘(‘ma)‘king that 
the term “ king is ap})lied to the “ supreme rulei' in temporal 
affairs, 

(8) Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XT, StiuHornm Dueem, 0?? St. 
Thonuiii m Euidc of Stiutfcfi. Cf. ITa Ilae, Q. 47, a.ll : JTa Ilae, Q. 50 . 
a.3. 
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as its name indicates, studies the order of the human household, 
arranging, according to their respective values, persons ami 
things.It aims at elucidating, primarily, the ])ers<>nal rolalions 
which constitute the family, the relations of husband and wife, 
parents and children, masters and servants, and then, secondarily, 
the relations that follow from the conditions of existence of the 


family, namely, the mutual relations of human ])ersons (itving to 
their need of external goods or real wealth. On the one hand, 
our nature brings us into relation with earlhly resources which, 
by taking account of their nature and laws, we have tf) transform 
into real wealth capable of satisfying our corj^oreal needs. Such 
are the relations of men with minerals, slrjnc, lime, c(*p])cr, iron, 
petrol; with the flora and fauna that nccupy the earth, air and 
water; with the nerves and muscles of our own l)odics. On the 
other hand, from this necessary utilization of things, fo!!<*w per¬ 
sonal social relations between human beings: relations ])clween 
cultivators of the soil and artisans, between employer.s and em¬ 
ployed, between industrialists and merchants, between ])uyers and 
sellers. All these relations, however, arc l^etwccn human ])er.son.s 
whose well-being is bound up with strong family life. Needless 
to say, the organization of faitnly life, in view of providing its 
members with sufficient material resources, is, though secondary, 
a very important element of economics. 

It is because of our material condition and ut (jur need for 
material wealth that Kcom^mics and an Economic Scionc(‘ arise. 
We may thus speak of man as hotnu 'rhis means 

that man is such by his 2iaturc that the qua lib cat ion of 
et/.s (economic) belongs to hi.s species. lUu the hijnm 
(economic man) of the classical economists has (itiitc a dirferent 
signification. They make it the fundamental notion of a science 
presented as autonomous. Their “ economic man is a fictitious 
entity constructed on the pleasure-seeking principle, according to 
whicli man naturally seeks the maximum of satisfaction at the 
cost of the minimum of effort. The economic man is man con¬ 


sidered as withdrawn from anv other influence but that and sub- 
jected to its exclusive and absolute domination. Such a man re¬ 
cognizes no moral ol)ligation and is im))ervious to patriotism and 
love of family. This fiction is formulated in John Stuart Mill’s 
descri 2 )tion of Political Economy. Political Economy for him is 
the science which maps out the laws of social phenomena result¬ 
ing from the combined operations of humanity in relation to the 
production of wealth, in so far as these phenomena have not been 
modified by the pursuit of any other object. Mill admits that man 
is human and social^ while at the same time, because of his Liber¬ 
alism, he withdraws man’s pursuit of wealth from subordination 


^9) Philosophie Economique, by J. Vialatoux, p. 78. 
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to ethics or moral science, Man’s ])ursiiit of wealth must be in 
order, and ii is not to Mill, hut to St. I'homas, that we must go 
to learn about that order. “ He is our source for economic and 
political science. 

Jn modern limes on account of the reversal of order, by which 
men arc sacrificed l<^ i)roduclion, and production, distribution and 
exchange are sacrificed to money, many writers have given the 
title of Political lu'onoinv (o what Aristotle an<l St, Thomas called 
the art of monev-making. This art is in rcalitv mcrelv an auxiliary 
art intended to l)e at the service of the family and of the State. 
In I lie former context it subserves Kcononiics, in the latter Poli¬ 
tics. The art of mani^uilating money must be in close dependence 
on genuine eccjinunic and political .science. Why is this? Practical 
vSciciicc.s or arts are arranged in hierarchical order according to the 
hierarchical order of their ends, .As the end of the art of money- 
manipulation is subordinate to the end of Politics and Economics, 
those engaged in the tnanipulalion of money must be subordinate 
to those charged with the political and economic welfare of the 
Slate, in view of the Common (fOod. It is not for bankers to 
decide what the Common Good of the Slate demands. That is 
the function of liic ])olitical rulers. Hankers are subjects not 
rulers. It is a reversal of onlor if thev become rulers instead of 
subjects, and every reversal of order leads lo disastrous conse¬ 
quences. 

As St. 'Phomas points out, a sufficiency of material goods is 
necessary for tlie virtuous life of the average human I icing. Hence 
wo can iindcrsland the reason for the dignified place assigned to 
the science of the production, distrihulioii and exchange of natural 
wealth, and to the auxiliary art of the proper utilization of money 
or artilicial wealth. Tliis text of St. Thomas is referred to by Pope 
Pius XI, where the Pope speaks of the necessity of every citizen 
having an opportunity to earn an honest livelihood, on account 
of the demands of the Common Good. For then only/’ he writes, 
“ will the economic and social organism be soundly established and 
attain its end, when it secures for all and each those goods which 
the wealth and rc.sourccs of nature, technical achievement, and 
the social organization of economic affairs can give. These goods 
should he sufficicnl to supply all needs ami an honest livelihood 
and to uplift men lo that higher level of prosperity and culture 
which, provided it be used with prudence, is not only no hindr- 
ance !)Ut is of singular hclj) lo virtue. 

STATE AND FAMILY. 

In his treatment of Economics as the science of the family, St, 
7'homa.s i.s in cor?iplotc o{)posiiion to the tendencies of an epoch 

(to) Encyclical Lotto*, Sfiuli nnnn Ditrr.nt, 

(to Encyclical Lot tor, Qmulraijrfiimo Antto. 
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like the present, when the priority of the family over the State 
is lost sight of or denied and the human person is ruthlessly sacri¬ 
ficed to money-making. He always keeps in view the fact, dis¬ 
coverable even by natural reason, that “Domestic and family life 
is more intimately bound up with human nature than political 
life “^^ 2 ) great revealed truth, that “ marriage is a 

sacrament, because it is a holy sign which gives grace, showing* 
forth an image of the mystical nuptials of Christ with the 
Church.To the family the human person is confided, as an 
individual meml)er of the cell or fundamental social unit, to be 
trained as a member of Christ. We have already seen the law 
which governs the relation of the human person to the two species 
of natural society, the family and the State. According to it, the 
individual is for society, as the part is for the whole, the hand 
for the body, but society in its turn is for the development of the 
person. We may now say, proportionately, that the fundamental 
and more limited society of the family is in the wider and more 
developed society of the State as the part is in the whole and, 
from this point of view, is subject to it, but that, from another 
point of view, the family which provides the primary benefits of 
generation, nutrition and education is superior to the State which 
has for object the development of human life. “ The family is 
more necessary than civil society, because the family is ordained 
to the acts indispensable for life, namely, generation and nutri¬ 
tion.To save the State, a father of a familv mav be asked 
to give his life in battle, hut the whole order of the State is meant 
to be at the service of the family, and through it, of the human 
person. 

This is the teaching of Pope Pius Xl in his Encyclical 
On the Christian Educatioii of Youth, “ It must be borne in mind 
that the obligation of the family to bring up children, includes not 
only religious and moral education, but physical and civic education 
as well, ])rincii)ally in so far as it touches upon religion and moral- 
itv. 

V 

“Accordingly, in the matter of education, it is the right, or 


^^2) Comment. in_ Ethic., Lib. VIII, Lect. XII. “ Societas autem' 
doinestica . . . est prior quam societas civilis . . . unde patet qimd homo- 
natiiralius est animal conjugale quara politicum.” (The family ... is 
prior to civil society . . . whence it manifestly follows that tlie chimand 
for family life is more deeply rooted in human nature than that for 
civil society). 

(13) Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII, Arcamnn Divinae Sapieatiar 
(1880). 

“ Societas domestica est etiam magis necessaria (quam societas 
civilis) quia societas domestica ordinatur ad actus necessaries vitae, 
scilicet "enerationem et nutritionein {('oann/Nf. iff Efhir., Loc. cit.). 

(15) Cf. article by l^abbe Journet in La- Vie !nfelJectueUe, (3(*tob6r- 
December. 1929. 
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to speak more correctly, it is the duty of the State to protect in 
its leg'islation, the prior rights ... of the family as regards the 
Christian education of its offspring, and consequently also to re- 
•s])ect the supernatural rights of the Church in this same realm 
•of Christian education. 


“It also belongs to the vState to ])rotccl the rights of the child 
itself when the ]ki rents arc found wanting either physically or 
morally in this respect, whether by default, incapacity, or mis- 
‘conduct, since .... their right to educate is nn\ an absolute 
.and dcs])otic one, but (le])endcnt on the natural and divine law, 


•and therefore subject alike to the authority and jurisdiction of the 
Church, and to the vigilance and administrative care of the State 


in view of the Common Good. Besides, the family is not a perfect 
.society, that is, it has not in itself all the means necessary for its 
full development. In such cases, exceptional no doubt, the State 


■does not put itself in the ])lacc of the family, but merely supplies 


•deficiencies, and provides 


suitable means, always in con for mi tv 


with the natural rights c)f the child and the su])ornalural rights 
•of the Church. 


“ In general, then, it is the riglit and duty of the v^tatc to pro¬ 
tect, according to the rules of right reason and faith, the moral 
and religious education of youth, by removing puldic im})cdimenls 
that stai]d in the way. It pertains to the v^late. in view of the 
Common Good, to j^romote in various ways the education and in¬ 
struction of youth. 

“ Over and al)ove this, the State can exact, and take measures 
to secure that all its citizens have the necessary knowledge of 
their civic and political dmics, and a certain degree of physical, 
intellectual and numal culture, which, considering the conditions 


•of our times, is rcallv uecessarv tor the Common 


TIIK ROLi: OF MONB^Y IN KCOXOMK\^. 


The art of mani[)ulating money, according to St. Thomas, is 
meant to be in close (Ie])en(lcncc on genuine economic and ])olitical 
science. It does luU, of course, form an i/t/rf/ral ])ari of it, but it 
plays the role ot an /nf.nln/r/f art, iurnishing to ]u)litics and econo¬ 
mics the instrument they need. understand St. Thomas’s 

teaching about money we must bear in mind tliat the Angelic 
Doctor did not deal witli any particular part of the Divine Plan for 
•ordered human lite, indc])en(lcntly ol the ^vholc. fidiat plan as a 
whole was always s])read out before liis mind like a vast pano¬ 
rama. It w’as clcarbv present to Ifim wdien treating of money in 
his Commentary on Aristotle’s PoHlics, and iil the Sionnia Thco- 


Encyclical Letter, Dtrini Mar/istri, 
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logica where he treats of the same subject with considerable ad- 
ditions.^i'^I 


The order of the Divine Plan set forth by St. Thomas is the 
reverse of the disorder which prevails at present. Nowadays, the 
human person is subordinated to the production of goods or real 
wealth, and the production and distribution of real wealth are 
pbordinated to money or token wealth. For St. Thomas, money 
is meant to facilitate families in procuring by exchange the suffici¬ 
ency of material goods re(|ulred for the virtuous life of their 
members, that is, for the ordered development of the human per¬ 
sonalities composing the family. The relation of real wealth to 
personality is set forth in the text of the treati.se, On the Govern' 
ance of Princes, which has already been (luoted more than once 
because of its importance. “ That a man may lead a good life, 
two things are required. The chief requisite is virtuous action. 

, . . The other requisite, which is secondary and <tuasi-inslru- 

menlal in character, is a sufficiency of material goods, the use of 
which is necessary for virtuous action.Again the Angelic 
Doctor writes: “ For the imperfect happiness that can be obtained 
in this life, external goods are necessary: not that they belong to 
the essence of happiness, but inasmuch as they .serve as instru¬ 
ments for the attainment of happinc.s.s. which consists in a virtu¬ 
ous life. . . . For in this life man needs the things the body 
requires for the pursuit of contemplation as well as for the virtues 
of the active life.”^^^l 

The subordination of money or token wealth to the productum 
and distribution of natural wealth is indicated in the Snmma 
Theologicff : “Natural wealth is that by which natural wants arc 


supplied, for example, food, drink, clothing, vehicles, dwellings, 
and such like. Artificial wealth i.'^ that which is not a direct help 
to nature, as for instance, money. This was invented by the art 
of man, for the convenience of exchange by serving as a common 
measure of things saleable/^^^®^ And again ho writes: “ Those 
things cannot be considered as real wealth which, if man\s senti¬ 
ments haiipcn to change, are no longer of any value or utiiiiy for 
the satisfaction of human need.s. J^uch i.s the case with coins or 


Cf. Notes hy Pore JSpicq, O.P., in the translation of the Siimwa 
Theologica published by the Pevue flesi La Justice^ vol. I, p. 272, 

The Coninientar.y of St. Thomas on the Politics of Aristotle is an then tic- 
up to and including Lib. HI, Lect. VI; the rest is the work of Petrus do 
Alvernia. Cf. article by Professor A. O’Rahilly in /. !*J. /iVro/v/, 
13eceiTiber li)2T 

^18) l)e Eeginnne Prinvijuiyn. Lib. I, i-ap. XV. 
la Ilae, Q.4, a.7. 

( 20 ) la Ilae, Q.2, a.l. c. 

“ The Philosopher fAristotlc] says in / Po/i//-*., ^ap. 5 and fi, that 
bread, wine and the like are natural wealth, while money is artificial 
wealth ’’ (Ila ITae, Q.188, a.7, ad 5). 
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token wealth, which are worth nothinj^*, if those who use them 
change their minds. They l)ecome useless for all the purposes 
of life, if the ruler of the community decrees that they are without 
value/’^-*) vSt. 1'homas saw clearly that it was what we would 
now call the legal status given Iw the government stamp which 
makes a coin acce[)table as money, not the metal or other sub¬ 
stance indc[)cndent of the stamp, d'hc substance of which money 
is made is not important. What is summed u]) so accurately and 
succinctly here is treated at some length in the Commentary on 
ArtistotlcY l\)litics, ]F)()k I. Let us follow St. 'Phomas's reason- 
ing. 

In Lect. VI, the Angelic Doctor ])oinls out that one art can 
be at the service of another in two ways, either by preparing the 
viatte.r the other re([uircs or by ])rc])aring the instTJirncnt it needs. 
The art which makes the comb or other instrument used in weav¬ 
ing serves the art of weaving in the second way, while the art 
which prepares the bronze for tlie sculptor serves the artist in 
the first. The art of manipulating money {ars pecuniativa) serves 
Economics laither by way of ])re])aring the instrument it requires, 
than by furnishing its matter. “ Money and all forms of wealth 
are instruments of Jw^onomics,” writes St. Thomas, the true mat¬ 
ter of Economic Science being the inter-relations of the human 
beings themselves Avho make use of the dincrent kinds of wealth. 

d'hc jiossession of real wealth is natural to man, continues St. 
Thomas in Feet. YIl, l)ccausc food and such things are necessary 
for liuman life, but the possession of money is not from nature 
itself, for money has l:>ccn invented by the art of man, liuming 
to account the cx]ieriencc of life. ^I'hc ])ossession of money in 
one particular resembles the ])osscssion of real wealth, namely, 
inasmuch as by its means the necessaries of life can be easily pro¬ 
cured in an ordered society. Money was invented jirccisely to 
facilitate the exchange of gof)ds. lly means of it, families can 
procure, by the ])rocess of exchange, far more easily than by the 
more primitive form of barter, that sufficiency of nature's goods 
rc(}uircd for a virtuous life. Mono}', being a ])crmancnt ])roof that 
the owner of it is owed goods or services by the community, can 
easily bo retained till the time of future need, if the owner hap¬ 
pens not to be in immediate want of anything, “The coin is 
(acts as) a surety,” writes St. Tliomas, ” guaranteeing that a man 
who is not in need of anything at ])rcsent, will be able to ])ro- 
curc ^vhal lie may rcvjuire in the future on i)rescnling the coin."^ 22 ) 
Money is thus a ])crmatiently acce])tal)lc claim for goods and ser¬ 
vices. Jly that is meant, of course, that money is a Sf)cially accept¬ 
able instrument enabling its ])osscssor to .svV ujj a claim for or to 


ComvicnL in Lect. VII. 

(22) (Jomwenf. iv Lib, V, Lect. IX. 
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make a demand for what is for sale in the community. It does 
not confer upon its possessor a claim upon any definite goods in 
the community. 

THREE WAYS OF DEALING IN -MONEY. 


Money, that is, .some intermediary (;r medium of exchange 
acceptable to both parties, became indispensable, when things be¬ 
gan to be exchanged between people living at a great distance 
from one another, llnnizc, iron and silver soon came to serve as 
intermediaries because they were u.seful everywhere, and certain 
quantities of them could be easily tran.si)orted, while their dura¬ 
bility and their relative rarity made them very adaptable for the 
purpose of an exchange-medium. At first, the quantities of these 
metals had to be measured and weighed, but afterwards they were 
stamped to indicate the (iuantily.^‘^‘^) Then, gradually, as foreign 
trade developed, there grew up the art of money-changing, 
that is, the art of exchanging the currency or medium accepted in 
one country for the currency or medium accepted in another. 'Phus 
we have two ways of dealing in money {(fries pecuniafivar) —ex¬ 
changing money for goods, and money for money. 

The first of these ways of dealing in money—exchanging money 
fur goods—is the .servant of Economics, inasmuch as by it the 
ac([nisiiion of what is ncccs.sary or useful for human life is facili¬ 
tated. M()ney, as we have seen, is easily transported in the place 
of goods. This art of acfiuiring money by the sale of good.s and 
kccinng it till the need of other purchases arises and then uliliz- 
ing it is in no way defective. “ 'J'his form of exchange is not 
reserved to merchants or traders. It is more cspeciall\ carried 
<»n bv the heads of households or bv rulers of stales in view of 

^ to 

providing families or states with the necessaries of 

The second mode of <lcaling in numey is by exchanging money 
for money, for exnm]>le. the currency of one country for that of 
another. In this way, money is ac(|uired by means of money. If 
this is done '‘not on acccnint of the necessities of life, l)iit for 
])rofit .... it panders to tJic greed for gain which knows no 


(' 23 ) process of exchange by means of an exchange mcfliuni witli an 
intrinsic value may be said to {)e only a siinydified form of barter. We 
.shall see later that one of the detoeis of metals like gold and silver as 
currency or exchange-medium is the tlifTiculty of obtaining enough of 
them to increase the flow of money in proportion to the peopIe^s increas¬ 
ing ability to produce leal wealth, Cf. Money Creators, by G, W*. 
Coogan, p. 16. 

( 24 ) Cum denarii non sitU a natura, ut dictum e.st, [ars] nummu- 
laria quae esr ponuatatio denariorum, non est a natura'* {Gojiment. in 
Polif., Lib. I, Left. Vli). The term ars campsoria (qua utnnlur oainp- 
sores denariorum) is also cniploye^i by St. Thomas to designate the 
same art or lathitus, 

<25) iTa Ilae, Q.77, a.4, c. 
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limit and tends to infinity. ... If, however, anyone seeks that 
moderate profit which he makes in trade for the upkeep of his 
family or e\cn to hel]) the p(^or (^r if anyone engages in the busi¬ 
ness of moncy-chani^ing' for the public i^ood, in order that his 
countr}^ niay be providccl with the necessaries of life, and so does 
not make g'ain the end at which he aims but simply looks upon it 
as the reward of his labour, then such trading’ is (juite legitim¬ 
ate. Cardinal Cajetan, the learned commentator on St. I'honiaSy 
writes: “Since it is evident from ex])ericnce that many States 
would lack many necessaries unless there were merchants to sup¬ 
ply them, and since these merchants could not carry on business 
without money-changing, it is needful and right that the art of 
money-changing should be allowed to be exercised in States, not 
indeed for its own sake, but inasmuch as it ministers to ICconomics 
and Politics. Thu^ money-changers not only may guard them¬ 
selves against loss in the exercise of their trade but mav even 
make a ])r()lii as a reward for their industr}', for they carrv" on a 
business that is both lawful and useful to the State. 

Thomas s reasoning is based on tiie fact that to engage in trade 
for the sake of gain, though neither necessary nor good in itself 
{hoNf\sn/^N), (Iocs not imj)ly anything vicious or contrary to vir¬ 
tue. Accordingly, there is nothing to ]>rcvent trading from being 
directed to a good end and so becoming' legitimate. 

'The reason why this second v\’av of dealing in money—ex- 
changing money for mone\' (ar.'> nintiftmlaria) —is rightly looked 
upon with distrust and disfavour is given at length by St. Thomas 
in the Cnn)hinitarii on ///r Politics and in the Sumnuf Tlicologica. 
Jt is because oi tlie ever'inc^ea^ing danger of its l)eing abused by 

( 20 / T1 Ionian .'.[>raks of c.xclianging money for money (denar- 

ioruni it(i d(nar(os) or go(Kls for inoiu'v {(j}i<intfncuniqije rerum ad 
denarios), for Im is treating of trading for profit in general. 

c27) ])c cap. 5. Of cours(% as \\{) shall see late)\ settlement 

of international trade l)alanc(^s must ix- controlled by the Government 
of a country, in oi’der to ])revent attacks on the currency of the country 
and tile mani))ulation of its pifice level for private gain. Tjie Govern¬ 
ment is bound to protect the currency and keep the price level stable 
for the sake of the (kimmon (iood. 

(28) J^^re Spicep O.P., \n his note on Ha Ilae, Q.7T, a.4, in the 
Jlidition ])ul)lishe(i l)y A// Henu dc^^ noints out that this second 

part (>f the article something new and unparalleled in St. Thoma«k-i 

writings, It the fii'st time that th(' Angidic docloi’ sots out to justify 
comnu'i'cc and trading as such, lie do(‘s it -diseret'tly but clearly and 
definitely. In ibe first jiart ot tlu* ai'licb’ h(' lamews the con'deinnation 
of it bv AristvUle, wliicb bf‘ bad acce])led in Pimnui niunj on the Politics 
(Lii). I, Lect. 1 HI): // idm tsfa* ninnuDifana jnxff citu]>erafnry non 
ennn 7sfa pcnin^af t )'a rsf Rrrnndum na.t )irnin^ etc. In the second part 
he stands out against the authority of Aristotle and justifies the com¬ 
mercial develojnnent of tiie i:uh century. lie takes account of the 

Common G(>o<i of socii'ty, which Aristotle bad faibnl to keep before his 
mind in tlii< connexion. 
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fallen nature. Man is a fallen being. This is clearly visible in the 
functioning of his passions, which he finds difficult to control. 
St. Thomas points out that nature imposes a certain limit on 
instinctive desires, which are always for something finite and 
determined, and always aim at maintaining the order required for 
life. We see this plainly in the case of animals. When reason, 
however, instead of controlling the passions, puts itself at their 
service, it will introduce infinity, in a certain way, into their crav¬ 
ing for satisfaction and make them absolutely insatiable, so sacri¬ 
ficing the good of the whole being in a vain attem]>l to make the 
finite infinite. Reason can set up as an end what is only a means. 
Money and all forms of wealth are only mean.s intended to satisfy 
the needs of life. If the amassing of money is made the end of 
commercial transactions, then he who longs for riches can desire 
them, not merely up to a certain point, but he can simply aspire 
to be as rich as ever he can. As the end is desired for its own 
sake and not merely to a certain degree, ‘‘ he who fixes the end 
of life in amassing wealth will have a longing for riches ad 
infinitum; whereas a man who desires wealth just for the needs 
of life wants only enough to satisfy these needs.''^^®^ 

St. Thomas shows that concupiscence or desire can be infinite 
in two ways. He begins by distinguishing between a natural or 
ordered desire and an anti-natural or disordered one. The anti¬ 
natural desire is the result of the infiniiv introduced bv reason into* 
material longings. Then follows the text quoted: “Hence he 
who longs for riches can desire them not merely up to a certain 
point, but he can simply aspire to be as rich as ever he can.*’ He 
then goes on to say that another reason can be assigned why some 
desires are finite, while others are infinite: “ The desire of the 
end is always infinite, for the end is always sought after for itself 
{per se). Hence better health is more desirable and so on inde¬ 
finitely. . . . The desire of that which is a means to the end is 
not infinite, if it is regulated by what is suitable for the attainment 
of the end. So the man for whom money has become an end, has 
an insatiable desire for it, Avhereas the man who desires money in 
view of the needs of life desires sufficient for his needs, but not 
beyond. And the same holds for the desire of other things.^^^b 
Commercial operations must always be examined in the light 
of the principle set forth by St. Thomas in his Commentary on 
Aristotle’s Politics. “ The lunging to attain a legitimate end i.s 
without limit, w’hereas the desire of what is a means towards the 
end is not limitless, l)ut is measured and determined in view of 


1*^3/ Ja liar;, Q.30, a,4, e. “ The univer?>?il vriiich reason ^;ra^j)s is in 
a certain way infinite, inasmuch as it contains potentially an infinite 
number of singulars or individuals (Ibid., ad 2), 


(30) Ibkl 

(31) Cf. V(t)nmf)U. in FoUt., Lil». F, cap. 6. 
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the end. Thus a doctor’s desire to heal his patient is limitless; 
he docs not, however, jjivc the greatest possildc quantity of medi¬ 
cine, but measures the dose according to the requirements of the 
case, in view of the patient’s complete return to hcalth.”*^^) The 
desire of gain is the desire of what is bv nature a means. It 
must not be erected into an end, fur that is disorder. 

Money or token wealth, it cannot i)e too often rei)ealcd, is 
meant to l)e subservient to the development of human i)er.sonaIity 
through Our I<ord Jesus Christ, in accordance with social or legal 
and commutative justice. If it becomes the end, it simply means 
that man is pandering to his indimdualilji, in other words, he is 
becoming the slave of his passions instead of developing his 
'porsonnliUj. The appetite of matter is always for other forms, 
irrc.spective of their intrinsic power to elevate; it is a desire for 
“ otherness ” as such, for what is new or the latest fashion, but 
not ncccssarih' for what is l)eltcr or nobler. This disordered de¬ 
sire for money as an end is the root-cause of the furious rhythm 
of modern life. “'I'hc desire for natural riches is not unlimited, 
because they suffice for nature in a certain measure. !!ut the de¬ 
sire lor artilicial wealth is unlimited, for ii is the slave of dis¬ 
ordered concupiscenc 

In adclilion to the two ways of dealing in money alrojuly men¬ 
tioned, St Thomas refers lo a third form. 'Phis mode of dealing 
in money is called usury, by which money begets money. 'J'his, 
he says, is most justifiably condemned and held in deteslalion, for 
it is in the highest degree contrary nature.’’^^’ Notice the grad¬ 
ation in the Angelic Doctor's appreciation of these three forms of 
trading in money. "J"hc first—exchanging money for things useful 
for human life—is natural, for in it dealing in money is subject to 
Economics, the science of (he wcll-l)cing of the household or fam¬ 
ily. The second—excIuLiiging money for money—is very Halde to 
perversion, for it can easily become the slave of disordered self- 
seeking and thus be turned against right order. A very great deal 
of what is termed speculation in modern times, if not all, is a 
perversion of this second mode of making money. 'Phosc who 


<32) Comment, in Volit.^ Lib. 1, Leet. VIIJ. 
la Ilae, Q.2, a. I, jvd 3. 

8t. Thomas More alludes to tins folly in his o\mi iiniiuta\)ic fashion: 

And of a truLli while a man <lesii'eth riches not for an.y j^ood godly 
purpose hut for only worldly wealth, it must ni*ivls lie iJjat ho shall have 
little conscience in the getting; but by all evil ways that he can itivcnt 
shall labour to get them and tlum shall he either niggardly heap them 
up together (which is as you wot well <lamnal)le) or wastefully mis¬ 
spend them about wtnddly pomp, iiri-de and flattery with occasion of 
many sins more. An<f that is yet much <damnahle (The Third 

Booh of (^oinfort ngainat Trihuhiiion^ by St. Thomas Mf»ve, (Ilia)). XTT). 
“ Maxi me praeter naluram ’’ (Cnvnncnf, in TtiL. Lib. T, beet. 

YIIT) 
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engage in it pursue merely unlimited personal gain instead of 
trying to advance the Common Good by facilitating the production 
and distril)ulion of what people necd.^^^^ It is also true that this 
second mode of dealing in money can render service to society by 
aiding Slates and families to procure that sufficienc}' of material 
goods re(juired lor the virtuous life of their members. This is 
es])ecially the case, for example, where the ideal of self-sufficiency, 
so much insisted upon by St. Thomas in his treatise on Govern¬ 
ment, cannot l)e attained bv a State.Accordingly, this second 
mode, given certain conditions, can be (juite legitimate. The third 
mode, however, can never be lawful. This method of trafficking 
in money, namely, breeding money by means of money, we must 
now examine, in order to see clearly what St. Thomas means by 
'usinu. 


I'SURY. 

v^t. d'homas’s treatise ())\ Evil {l)c Malo) is well t'alculated 
to l)ring home to all the nature of usury, “ Aristotle,’* he 
writes, distinguishes between the two uses to which a thing may 
be ])ul. 'There is. iirst of all, the ])rincipal or s])ccial use for which 
the object is destined and then the secondary or general use. 'Thus 
the ])rincipal use of footwear is lo piaUecr the feel, Avhcrcas the 
secondary use is to serve as an exchange-medium. In the case 
ot money, it is the other way round, for its ])rinci[)al use is to 
ser\'e as an exchange-medium, and it is for this ])ur])osc that it 
has l)ecn invented; its secondary uses arc manifold, for it may, 
for example, l)e dejx)sited as a ])ledge for something or put up 
for sh(nv. Whatever is exchanged for Sf>mclhing else may be 
said to be used in such a way that the substance of the object ex¬ 
changed is dcslrcjyed, in the sense that it is lost for him \vlu) lias 
])assed it to the other. That is the reason why a ])erson who 
gives his money to another in exchange for somctliing, so employ¬ 
ing the money according to its })roper and })rinci])a] use, and Avho 
wants to get in return for it something over and aliovc the ca])ital 
{alvfd (\Tira sortvin'), sins against justice. If, however, the owner 
of a sum (jf mtjney remits it lo another for some other usage in 
which the money is not destroyed (in the sense that it has not 
ceased to be the })ro])orty of the hrst owner), it is then assimilated 

tao) finis aim'is, to use the. scholastic tenn, that is, the ^lain or 
proiit (liiv'i-inn t.-jne-u qiicd iv-l ' iir^oi ial iolli^ finis), abo th.- \itiis 
opcrnniis. ^ Tlie finis aperuntis should he the Common Good (. . . . 
cum aligiusjifijotiationi intvndit propter puhllvinn nfilifafcnf), Cf. 
Jla Ilae, Q. a.4, with Corrjinentajy of Pore Spicq, O.Jb.in Ihe Edition 
of Ld Revue /le<^ fleunas. 

tarn ])^ Regiinine f^rinripnm, Pnok 11, Chapter Ill. We .shall treat 
of tin's later. 
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to the other things which are not consumed by being used but can 
be legitimately hired out for a time or let on lease/'^^'^^ 

Sb Thomas ap[)lies this distinction between the principal and 
the secondary use to the case of money in the Su/yinia Theo- 
lof/icay'^'^ ]]e ])()ints ^mt that in the priniarii or principal use of 
money, the use of it is inseparable from the proprietorship or 
ownershij) of it, so it would l)e unjust to sell the two separately 
and to demand st>mclhing over and a])ove the substance of the 
money, for the use of it, sincc.the primary use of it cannot be dis¬ 
tinguished from the substance of the mmiey. When money is 
en^])loycd in exchange, the ownershij) of it is gwoi away by that 
very fact, and therefore no other compensation can be allowed in 
justice for money thus exchanged, except the strict equivalent of 
the sum handed overd’-^'^^ In its first or primary use, money is de¬ 
stroyed—in the sense that it no longer l)elongs to the person who 
lends it. 'rherefore he \vho dematids something sim])ly for lend¬ 
ing money, asks something for the use of money which does not 
belong to him. Jle wants something for tiolhing. This is against 
the natural and, of course, it is also forbidden by ecclesias¬ 

tical law.^'^b Money (in its primary use) is like wine or wheat 
—a fungible thing, as it is technically called—for in re])ayment the 
individual object is a matter of inditference, ])rovided the (juantity 
and (jiialit}' he satisfactory. 

“ Money,” again writes vSt. d'homas, has, according to Aris¬ 
totle {Ethic.^ Lil>. V, Cap. 5; Po/it., l^ib. i, Ca]). 3), been invented 
princii)ally in order to facilitate the process of exchange. Accord- 
biglV/ its sj)ccia) and distinctive end is to ])e consumed, that is to 
say, ex])en(icd, as is the case in buying and selling. On this account 
it is in itself unjust to receive payment for the.use of money which 
has, through a loan, become the ])ropcrty of another. This is what 

l)e Mala, Q.J3, a.g jsol. 15. 

I I'd Hao, Q.7S, a.!: n.’J, ad 5. 

(39) (jt\ (Isiinj suh Ju<l i(:( , l)y Itov. J. J3. YL'Lauiz;]ilin, O. >S.B., in The 
Clergy Ittvicy\ January. 1935. This article is an excellent exposition 
of th(^ Churelf.s teaching and of tlie <Ioci)‘ine of St, Thomas. It is in 
perfect agreement with the conclusions of Pere Spicq, O.P., in his 
notes on TIa IJae, Q.78, in (he Edition of La ih vue ftes Jefnies-. 

(40) iSee Merkell)acli, C). l\, Summa Theologiar Moralix, vol. II, no. 
578.^ Nold in, S.J., De J^raf.e(,gf ix. nc». 577, shows clearly how* usury is 
against the natural Jaw, and answiu’s olijections that might he made to 
this leaching. 

(-u; (lode,)' Jiirtx (Unuann ^ Can. 1513. “ It a fungible thing'is given 

to someone to \)V and he is to return the like quantity of the same 
goo<Is^ later on, no profit can he taken by ]’eason of this contract/^ 
fungible thing.s are, those ot which one may be frtu'dy used instead of 
the other in paying debts or m<akiag j-estiruLion, The/individual object- 
in such cases is a matter of indifference provided the quantity and the 
quality he satisfactoi’v, for example, wine, wheat, money. A fungible 
thing, of course, has an exisUnice inde])enden( of lender and boimower. 
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is called usuryS^^) jg obliged to restore to its owner 

whatever has been received in usury, just as in the case of other 
goods unjustly acquired/'^^^^ 

Usury is, therefore, profit that is unjustly received from a loan 
(muli/iff/i) ; it consists in taking something simply for the act of 
lending. Pope Benedict XIV condemned the taking of interest 
even on a productive loan, declaring: '' (1) that kind of sin, which 
is called usury, and which has its proper seat and place in the 
contract of loan {mutuum), consists in this, that anyone should, 
on the ground of the loan itself, which from its nature demands 
that only so much be repaid as was received, insist on getting 
back more than [the borrower] received, and so contend that, in 
consideration of the loan itself, a certain gain is due to him, over 
and above the principal. Accordingly, all gain of this sort, which 
exceeds the principal, is illicit and usurious. 

(2) Nor may anybody for the sake of exonerating himself 
from that guilt, avail himself of the pretext, that the gain itself 
was not exorl)itant and excessive but moderate, not great but very 
small; or that the person from whom he demanded that gain 
solely by reason of the loan, was not poor but rich, or 
that he did not propose to allow the borrowed sum to lit idle, 
but intended to invest it most profitably, in order to increase his 
wealth or to purchase new estates, or to conduct gainful enter¬ 
prises 

The distinction between productive and non-productive loans 
was introduced by Calvin, who was the first to break openl}- with 
the Catholic Church's latvs against usury, Calvin, followed in 
this by the jurisconsult, Dumoulin, allowed usury in the cas(^ of a 
productive For St. Thomas, money is not productive as 

such (jormaliter) , but it is so virtually. The mastery over nature 
which man has acquired in modern times enables this virtus or 
power to be readily actualizedd^*'^ 


(42) This is usui'y in the technical sense. The word is also used to 
designate an exorbitant rate of interest, even though there may be an 
extrinsic title. Whatever is taken beyond w'hat an extrinsic title 
allows seems to be taken simply on account of the- loan itselk’’ (2f 
Merkelbach, op. cit, no. 572. 

(43) iia Ilae. Q.78, a.l. With regard to the comparison between 
this text of the >Summa and III Sent., dist. 37, q. 1, art. 61. cf. Perc 
Spicq, O.P., op. cit., p. 475. 

^^(44) Encyclical Lettei', Vtx pej'venit (1745). A decree of the Holy 
C^ce. (29th July, 1836), approved by Pope Gregory XVI, declared that 
this Lettei’, originally .sent only to the Bishops of Italy, was binding 
on the Universal Church. 

Cf. Pere Spicq, O.P., op. cit., p. 478, and VEnc.yclique “ Vix Per^ 
by FAbbe Tiberghien, p. 29. 

(45) Cf. article by Bev. G, B. O’Toole in Catholic Warher (U.S.A.): 
Pere Spicq, O.P,, op. cit,, p. 467. 

(4fP Q^j habet pecimiam . . . habet lucrum in virtute ’’ (ta Ilae, 
Q. 82, a.4, sol. 1-2). Cf. Pei'e Spicq. op. cit., pp. 350. 479, 483, 
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Ac c<)r(liniL^ly, Jor vSi, 'i'homas, il is usurious and, as such, for- 
hiddcn l)y the sc\'cii(h coiumandTueiil, to sell money with the 
at^rcemeiU llial a lari^cr (juanlily of money sliall ])e returned for 
it. Money,” he says, “ may not l)e sold for a sum exceedini^ that 
Jianded over.”^'^"’ “I'lie usurer wislios in a >int>ie transaction to ex- 
chanite £100 lor /105. Tliis is (he wroni^ness ill at tlie Church ha.s 
seen to I)e forbidden l)y Cod’s natuiad law ot justice. Is it a siriLjle 
transaction? ^\‘S. Just as hi^inj^' i^'oods and tiayinj^* monev for 
them months alter is a sin^^le exchaly^■e, so l)orr()\vin!L>‘ and ])aving' 
is a siniL^'le exchani>'e : and in both (ransacti<nis. equal must lie ex¬ 
chan i^cd for ecjual.”^-^^^ 

'Phen a.ctain, money by its nature is meant to facilitate ex¬ 
changes (;f goods in view of the develoj>mcnt of ])crsonality 
through ordered human living. It is by nature a means not an 
end. X(nv, in the transactions we have characterized as usurious, 
money irom being a means is transformed into an end. d^he nuil- 
ti])lication of o])erations thus per\'erted and disordered cannot but 
l)e fraught with disaster f(U' society. ‘'What is most disconcert- 
ing for the author of the Politics |.Aristotle | in such transactions 
is ])robably not ^vhat has l)ecn so often said, namely, that monev 
should beget pmogeny, but that token wealth which is destined to 
aid us to satisfy our material needs should become an end. .‘ai that 
it is no longer a means but the object towaj'ds ^vhich all .striving 
is directed, d'his is for him something anti-natural and absuial. 
Phis ])er\'ersion is all the more menacing, because of the readi¬ 
ness with which exchanges can be multiplied b_\ means *4' monev 
and also because of the lemiuation to which il gives rise to go on 
making additional ])rofits with the money one has already 
amassed. 

There may, Iiowevor, be a legitimate reason for receiving ]iro- 
iii on the occasion of making a loan, because of some incidental 
cost to the lender- loss, expense, labour, risk, etc. 'Phese are 
called extrinsic titles, d'hey arc ” some circumstances, external tc) 
the intrinsic nature of the loan-contract, separate consideraliotis, 
that entitle the lender to charge interest on other grounds than 
the loan itself. .Among these extrinsic consideralions or titles are 
especially the following: (1) Resulting loss to the lender, who for 
(his reason is entitled to indemnity himselt \(liinnun)i eff/er(ft!ns^ ; 


‘m\d quartinn <lircn(hun qiind pcL-uTihi. non potest vend! pro 
i>ecunia ani))lio3d (tuain sil (piantilas peeimiae iiiutiiJitne, cniae 
enda esIM’ (IFa IJac; a.2, nd 0. 

Article Py bather Abdaiughlin, O.SJb, j,_ op Witlj reirai'd to 
the question of the lapsi*. of lime, eP. notes hv Snieo in the Kdition 

uf La Jhvuc (Jes Jewnes, p. 464. " 

(‘IJ) j^c '/ raff< ({( ( sent <le Jlohrrf dt, pp. vi-vii, bv (t. 
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(2) Gain given up by the lender [lucnnti cessans] ^ 3 ) Risk of 
losing the whole or part of his principal [pericvlvm ; ( 4 ) 

liability to a penalty or forfeit im]>osed for deferring payment of 
the loan beyond the time agreed upon jpoena conven/io?ia/zs]/*(^> 
Mora! theologians usually add as another extrinsic title that of 
the civil law (lex civilis or praemUnn leffole). 

When money is used in its secofidarff use, where the ownership- 
of the money is retained for the ])urpose of trade or investment 
(locatio), the owner has a right to a share of the i)rolits accruing 
from the business: and of course, if the cnlerj)risc results in a loss, 
he must bear his share. He who entrusts a sum of money to 
a merchant or industrialist and forms a kind of society with him 
does not transfer the ownership of the money to the other, but 
retains it, so that he shares in the risks attached to the merchant's 
commercial ventures or the industrialist’s business proposition. 
Accordingly, he will have the right to claim some of the profits 
resulting therefrom as they are in part due to the utilization of 
his property."^®^^ 

For St. Thomas, the root difference between a non-interest- 
bearing or free loan (invtunm) and an interestd^earing investment 
(locatio) is the axiom that a thing bears fruit for its oinrier (res 
fructificat doynino). Since the ownership passes to the bon-ower 
in a free loan (miftiiuyn), no interest may be charged, according 
to the Angelic Doctor, whether the loan 1)e for production or con¬ 
sumption. In an investment (locatio), interest may be taken, be¬ 
cause the ownership of the money is retained by the lender. 

“Thus mone}" has two uses. In the first [the primary usej, 
the housewife's kind of exchange, the use of the money goes with 
the ownership. When you give a man the use of the money, you 
give him the money itself. ... In such exchanges inequality is 
injustice. This St. Thomas calls the proper and principal use of 
money, inseparable from the ownership. The trader sometimes 
has the use of other people's nK'uiey also, and must pay a share of 
profits to the owner of the money. The money can fructify only 
for its owner. In the trader's hands, money is used as the material 

Spii-q. (). P., (li'als will] I hi* (jiu‘siiun <»f hfrnt/n n ssfrvii 
(gain sacrificed bv the lender) as an extrinsic title., on p)). 468, 469, 484. 

(50) Article by'Eev.Q.B.O'Todle, S.T.D,, in Cafholir IVorhr, U.S.A. 


to be excessive, or even for a higher interest if there bo a just and 
adeciuate reason ” (Canon 1543). Notice the distinction between the 
aivinff (or the transfer of ownership) of a fungible thing in th «5 first 
part of the Canon (quoted in note 41) and the Ivndiuu of it in the second 
part. 

article bv Rev, J. B, McLaughlin, O.S.B., p. PJ: Pere Spicq, op. 
cit, pp. 349, 350. 
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and the instrument by which profit is made. The use is separ¬ 
ated from the ownership in every investment [secondary use]. 
It is plain that when St, Thomas \\\as proving that the use can¬ 
not be separated from the ownership and sold separately, he meant 
us to notice that he was here speaking of the first use only, . . . 
not of the use in which the owner entrusts his money to a mer¬ 
chant or trader to use in his business. ... In the first no profit 
can be made by either j^arty. In the second the trader or crafts¬ 
man makes profits for the owners of the money he is using. . . . 

St. Thomas j)oinls out the crucial (jueslion which decides what 
kind of cf)ntract is made. Who jkjw owns the money? And the 
test: If the monev is lost, who bears that loss? He is the owner. 
In a loan: here is the money, to sj^end as you will. That makes 
you the owner, for I have transferred to you my right to spend 
it In an investment: here js the money, to use in your business 
as we arranged. That leaves me llie owner. In investing money 
in the business of j)roduclion or exchange, 1 entrust my money to 
your use in the l)usincss. ^’our gain is the increase of business 
and profit from having a larger ca])ital with which to work. My 
gain is a share in the ]moiit. And the exchange between us is 
that 1 give you a trading-use of my money: you give me a pro¬ 
portionate share of each year’s ])roiils when there are 

Here it is well to draw attention to a point upon which we 
shall have to dwell a little more at length later on. The money 
about which the moral theologians and canonists speak and on 
which they say interest may he taken is a physical commodity. 
Like all fungible things it has an existence indei^iendcnt of the 
lender and borrower. Interest and extrinsic titles properly apply 
to mumey so existing, ])ul they (h) not properly ai)p]y to the crea¬ 
tion of money by the hankers. When moral theologians s])eak of 
money as a fungible tiling, they su])])osc it to have an existence 
independent of the lender and the borroAver. When a modern 


banker creates a deposit in fa\'our of a borrower, he is not lending 
pre-existing money. lie is liringing money into existence 
in the act ot lending. ' I he ferm interest cannot pro- 
a])plied to bank-charges lor the issue of hank-money. 

The expression bank-interest,*’ w'rites Professor O’Rahilly, 
anotlicr exam])lc of an old word mascjucrading in a new meaning. 

Ihu'rowing, too, co\crs : f1) the transfer of pre-existing 
claims legitimately earned by the holders; (2) the creation of new 
money-claims, ... I lie (j()vernment rlocs not and cannot borrow 
prc-cxisling money from llm banks; all it can do is to pay them 
for creating new' monew”^^’^^ 


(52) Ai‘l.iel(* in V'/u /A /’////', 

LaiJ.iifliliii, O, SJb, })p. It). VO, 21. 
.Fo/n//. PI). 102. 501, m\ 

“ Money, as ^uch, a))arl from 


Jan. 1935, by Eev. J. B. Me¬ 
nial or ial iH^cord, is something 
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When bankers grant loans, they bring exchange-medium into 
existence, they create money. They are not simply lending ex¬ 
change-medium having an existence independent of ihcm and of 
the borrowersd^^ The creators, at the re(|uest of or with the 
permission of the State, are entitled to <lue remuneration for the 
services rendered. That is not usurious. .As far l)ack as the 
Fifth Lateran Council, the question was settled that a charge for 
working expenses was not usurious nor was it an incitement to 
others to practise usury. Charitable funds, called nionfrs pietatis^ 
were at work, lending to the poor without interest, but making a 
charge to cover working expenses. Without this charge, the 
organizers would have had to meet the ])erpetual drain of working 
expenses and bad debts, after having had to ))Ut ii]) the initial sum 
for the purpose of helping the borrowers, d'he Po])e, Loo X, 
gave this decision.Of course, in this case, the charge was for 
the working expenses involved in lending pre-existing money- 
claims, but the principle holds good in regard to the c\i)enses in¬ 
volved in issuing or creating money and kec])ing accounts 


THE PR01H£R USE OF MONEY. 

ITaving seen the different ways of dealing in money, let us now 
give an outline of the function of money according to the ])rin- 
ciples of St. ^Fhomas. According to the Angelic Doctor, money 
has been invented “ for the convenience of exchange by serving 
as a measure of things saleable.It is, therefore, by its nature 
an instrument destined to help in j^roviding that sulhcicncy of 
goods recjtiired by families for the virtuous life of their members. 
This it is intended to do l)y facilitating ])roduction and distribution, 
and for that purpose acting as a stable measure of value. First 
of all, then, money is meant for ])roduction and distribution. It is 
utterly against its nature if the i)n)ductic)n and distril)iuion of 
goods must conform to the exigencies of money-making instead 
of the other wav round. Alonev is meant to be the servant of 
Economics, not the master. If it becomes the master, i)roduction 


immaterial, a moral relationship instituted l)y man. It is a socially 
recognised right-to-buy ti-ansferal)Ie from one ])e)’son to another. It is 
issued or created as a person makes a )n’o]nise or creates a contractual 
relationshijr The State, representing- the C’omnuinity, issues Tuoney, 
which is usually recorded on ijits of paper or ))ioecs of-metal, l)\it may 
he recorded merely by a few figures in ink on Hie books of the C’entral 
Bank. The banks issue money by bank notes and still more by mere 
entries on their books, w'hich we transfer to one another hy cheques, 
that is, by directing the hanker to allev his book entries’’ I Professor 
ah illy in I'he Standard, April IT, 1942). 

(54) With regard to creation of money or exchange-medium hv bankers, 
cf. Money, pp. 80, 118. 290, 298, 477. 480. by Professor O’Bahilly. 

(55) Inter multi pi ires (May 4, 1515). 

Ta Ilae, Q.2, a.l, c. 
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and distribution will decay, the potentialities of the State's re¬ 
sources will not be realized, and family-life will suffer. 

vSecondly, it is the duty of the Stale to see that money is a 
stable measure of value. In other words, just as the State must 
maintain stable measures of weight and length, in view of com¬ 
mutative justice in buying and selling, so it must aim at stability 
of the price level, the price of a thing being the expression of its 
exchange-value in terms of money. “ It is .true,'* writes St. 
Thomas, that it is the sajne with money as with other things, 
namely, that one does not always get what one wants for it, be¬ 
cause it is not always endowed with the same purchasing“])Ower, 
that is, it is not always of the same value. Rut nevertheless, 
matters should l)c so arranged that it should be steadier in value 
than other things. . . . As a measure used for estimating the 
value of other things, /no7irj/ im/sf keep the same V(thn\ since the 
value of all things must l)c expressed in terms of money. Thus 
exchanges can readily take place and, as a consecjuencc, communi¬ 
cations between men are facilitated,"^®'^^ 


PTuctualions in the price level make social life extremely diffi¬ 
cult. St. 'J'homas insisted that stability of the price level should 
be the object of the State's unceasing vigilance, though this was 
more difficult of attainment in his day when the exchange medium 
consisted mainly of metal coins, the substance of which was avail¬ 


able in quantities TK)t commensurate with the rate of jirogress in 
the production of goods,Of course, needless to say, the State 


must see to it that the manipulators of money do not gel control 


of the government. Money is meant to he an instrument of Poli¬ 
tics not the master of the State. If the government docs not com¬ 


pel the bankers and money-changers to practise the virtue of social 
justice, namely, that justice which has for object the Common 
Good, the Avclfarc of the whole nation will suffer grievously. If 
usury and the alteration of the pricc-IcvcI by alternate 'H)oom'' 
and slump'' arc permitted to go unchecked, then the real sov¬ 
ereignty in the State will inevitably ])ass into the hands of the 
manipulators of money. The next stage will be a move to bring 
national sovereignty under the domination of some international 
organization subject to finance. That will make permanent and 


world-wide the anti-Christian perversion of order involved in the 
subordination of human persons to ])roduction, and of production 
and distribution to finance. 


(57) Co77wi€nL hi Ethic,, Lib. V, Led. IX. ^ 

(68) Pere Spicq, O.P., op. cit., p. 431, mentions the monetary reforms 
of St. Louis, King of France, as contemporaneous with St. Thomas's 
insistence on the necessity of the stability of the price level. He also 
alludes to the rise in prices in the second half of the 13th century, in 
spite of the increase in production, because silver and gold were made 
available in still greater abundance. 
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ST. THOMAS AXD THE IDEAL OF RATIONAL 

SELF-SUFFTCIENX'Y. 


In his treatise on fhc Govtn'uana^ of Prim es, the Angelic ])octor 
writes: ''There are two ways in which an ahundance of the things 
it rc(]uires can l)e sup])lied to a State. The (irst, which we liave 
already mentioned, is met with where the soil is so fertile that it 
abundantly provides for all the nccfls of human life. The second 
is by trade, by which the necessities of bte are brought to the vState 
from difi'ereni jdaces. it is quite dear that the former means is 
the better. Vov the higher a thing is in the scale of being, the 
more fully self-sufficient it is, since whatever needs another’s help 
is by that very fact shown to be deleciive. but that State is more 
fully self-sufficing which is suj^plied with all that it needs from 
its o^vn territory, than is one which must obtain its sup])lies from 
abroad by trade. A v^taie which has an abundance of food from 
its own territory i,> in a more dignified position than one which 
is supplied by merchants. It ap])ears to be in greater security 
also, tor the im])oning of sup])lies from abroad can be easily hind¬ 
ered, whether owing to the imcertain issue o\ wars or to the 111 any 
d^ingcrs ot the roads^ and thus the v'^tate mav be vantjuished 
through lack of food. Again, this method is belter for s(*cial mor¬ 
ality, lb)r the countr\ which needs considerable impr)rts for its 
support must tolerate c(intiriuous intercourse with foreigners . . . 
who, ha\'ing l)cen bianight up under different laws and customs, 
behave iti many ways differently from the inhabitants of the 
counlr_v, so that these latter arc sjuirred on to act similarl\', and 
social Hie is di.'>turbcd. Again, if tlie citizens devote their lives to 
trade, the way will be opened to many vices, F'or, since the aim 
of traders is especially to make money, familiarity with trade 
leads to the awakening of greed in the hearts of the citizens. The 
result is tliat everything in the v^tatc he put up for sale, mutual 
confidence will l)e destroyed and an atmos])here favoural'lc to 
deceit and frtiud created. JA’cryonc, growing careless about the 
Common (lood. will seek only bis own adxantagc. The.cultivation 
of virtue will decline, since honour, the rcwarcl of virtue, will be 
bestowed indiscriminately upon all comers. Flcncc, in such a 
State, social morality will inevitably suffer .... 

" Accordingly, it is better that a State should be su])plicd with 
food and whatever it needs from its own territorv than that it 
should l)c cr)m|)letely dependent (ui trade. This docs not mean, 
however, that merchants should be altog-clher excluded from the 
State, for it is not easy to find a State so well provided with all 
that it needs in every department that it can do without foreign 
trade. 'I'hen, in addition, many of the inhabitants would lose 
heavily, if their surplus could not he marketed elsewhere by 
H 
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traders. Hence a well-balanced State will have recourse to trade 
and traders in moderate fashion/'^^9) 

Legitimate Iradinj^*, then, is meant to be carried on with a view 
to supplementing the native resources of a country. Much of our 
modern trade is the result of the desire to get interest from weak¬ 
er nations, by compelling them to accejn loans from and buy the 
goods of the lending c<nintry, A modern loan from a foreign 
country, in addition lo upselling the [)riccdevel of the borrowing 
country, leaves the way open to ihc enslavement of the inhabit' 
ants to finance. Wars are frcnuenllv ))roughl about by the en¬ 
deavour to force a people to accept a loan, that is, to purchase 
goods in the creditor country. “'I'o })ul it quite bluntly, the pur- 
j)OSe of wars is to compel weaker nations to take surpluses otf 
the hands of the stronger, running up if need be, in order 

to pay for them. Then the threat of future war is necessary to 
ensure tliat the deb Is and (he interest on them shall not he rej)U- 
diated."<^) 


(69) Op. cit., Lib, II, cap. Ill, 

(60> The Role of Moneif^ Uy Fre<l<M'ick )). \h. 


APPKNDIX. 


USURY AND COXFF.SSORS. 

In Chapter XIX, 1 insist u])on Pope Leo XIH’s teaching in 
llcrrtm Novar}im that usury is actually being ]jractised nndur an¬ 
other guise l)y covetous men with disastn)us consequences for the 
economic life of nations and individuals, as it has contributed 
]>owerfully lo ])lacc control in the Iiands of a few. 1 there put 
forward Jis j)rol)able an ex])Ianalion of what Pope Leo XTTI 
meant by that oilier form of iirescntMlay usury. With regard lo 
this whole ()ucstion, in addition to Caiuin 1543, the Insfruction on 
IJsurg, sent in 1873 by the Sacred Congregation for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Faith, lo its dependent llishops, Vicars and Prefects 
Apostolic, must i)c borne in mind. 'Phis Instruction consists of 
coi)ics of all the answers on the subject given by Rome since 1780, 
logethcr with /\)pc Dcncdicl’s XI\"V iCncycIicab IV./' pcrvrnil, of 
1745, and a brief summing uj) of the position at the time, fn his 
able article, Vsurg Suh Ju(ti(:<\ in 77/^* ('trrgg lieview (Januar}', 
1935), the Rev. J. lb Mcl.aughlin, gives an outline of this 

summary as follows: 

f. Ko j^rufil whatever can be taken from a loan {mutuum') 
merely because of the lending. 

IF. If there is another title, not found in the very nature of 
every loan, ])rojjt may be taken. 

JIT. V/hen the only visible title to lake ])rorit or interest on a 
loan is that the law of the land allows it, this title can 
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be taken as sufficient in practice; and confessors must not 
disfiuiet ijenitents about it so lonfj as this question remains 
S‘(ib judice [undecided ] and ihe Holy i5cc has not ex¬ 
plicitly decided it.<^) 

IV. 'Phis tolerance cannot be invoked to cover the slightest u.sury 
exacted from the ])oor; nor c.xcessivc rates l)cyoiid the 
limits of natural justice. 

V, '■ Excessive ” rates cannot be defined by a general ngtire, 
since in each case we must consider each and every cir¬ 
cumstance of place, person, an<I time. 


Father McJyaughlin then adds the following interesting com¬ 
ments : “ So the problem of usury is still sub judice^ and has been 
for centuries. In the series of answers, the warning constantly 
recurs that penitents are not to be disquieted about taking the 
legal interest, provided that they are willing to obey the decision 
of the Holy Sec when it comes. And a decision has been asked 
for repeatedly, but Rome has steadily refused to give it. A typical 
answer, in 1840: .-Vs to usury in general, consult the decrees already 
given. As to the excessiveness of the profit, consult the I’ishop, 
who will weigh the circumstances and the practice ]'rcvailing 
among conscientious men at the time of the transaction, and say 
what is to be done. 


“The appeals for a decision arose, of course, from dift'crcncc.s 
of opinion among the clergy; and Rome, as always, jirotectcd the 
freedom of each side to defend its own opinion on an undecided 
question: but not to defend exiremes—that all interest is lawful, 
that no interest is lawful-nor lo injure charity by calling the 
opposite opinion heretical. She also jirolcctcd the freedom of the 
individual conscience, to take the interest which one side thought 
lawful. A confessor win* thought it unlawful might tell penitents 
his private opinion, hut must leaw tlicm to act on their own opin¬ 
ion. Similarly a confes.-or who .v;aw no harm in taking interest 
might express his iqnnion and state his reasons, but must not 
preach them as being the teadiing of (he Church, l-'or the Church 
has not yet spoken. 

“ The position, ilieviM'orc, is iluu there is a problem of usurv 
which troubles consciences, and the Church has not decided it. 
Nor will she umil discussion timong theologians has been decit 
enough and accurate enough to lay bare the dividing line between 
‘ that fruit which is <lrawn from niojii-\ by just right, and therefore 
can be kept both in law and in coiiNcicncc; and tlitit otlier fruit 
which is drawn frojii money wrongly, and therefore must be ad¬ 
judged to be repaid, both by law and by conscience’.'’^*) 


ponec^ fjyuestio hno' jndivr pf-ndxit, nee. H. Sedcs ipsam 

r.rpUrilt’ dc/inierit. 

Benedict XIV, T/'r prrvenif. 
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PROGRAMME OF IN'Pl^GRAr. ACCl^PTANCE 
OF THE KINGSHIP OF CHRIST. 


SOCIAL OK KKACTICAL AlODKKXISM. 

Many ackno\>le(li>-c in theory tlie paramount Ri^Fts of God and 
ihcir (nvn correspondiiye: duties. 'I'hcy know that Christ the King, 
by the voice of lhe Catholic Church, has set forth llie Divine Pla"n 
emljoch'ing those rights, hut in practice tliey act as if they had 
never been ])roclaimed. 'I'hc}' kmnv tiiat they should stand for 
those rights as one united body un<ler Christ their Head, but in¬ 
stead, they allow tliomsclves to be pulled hither and tliither by the 
organized naturalistic forces working against tlie Divine Idan for 
order, and they j)ay little or no heed to the fact that all those 
eflccts are resulting in the more wndesju'ead treatment of human 
1:)eings as tnere individuals, not as members of Christ. "J'his con¬ 
trast between theory and ])ractice was de])lore(l in striking terms 
by Pope Pius XI in the Fncyclical I.etter, On Prace of Christ 
in flu*. Kiu(j(lo)u> of Cfu'ist. “ How many there arc,” he wrote, 
‘‘who accc])t and jn'oicss tlie Catholic teaching in matters regard¬ 
ing civil authority and the duty of obeying it, regarding the rights 
of i)ropcrty or the rights and duties of agricuUiiral and industrial 
labourers, the. mutual relations between v^tates or between em¬ 
ployers and em])loye<l, regarding ilic relations between the eccles¬ 
iastical and civil power, the riglits of the 1 l(dy y^ee and the Roman 
Pontiff^ the ])rerogativcs of l>isho])s, and, linally, the rights of the 
Creator, Redeemer and .Lord, Christ Himself, o\er men and na¬ 
tions. Yet these very same men, in their writings and pronounce¬ 
ments and in their whole manner of life, act as if the leaching and 
oft-repeated precepts of the Sovereign INmlilVs, Leo XI11, Pius 
X and lUmedict XV, had lost llieii' eflicac}- or were compictelv out 
of date. In all this We recognise a kind of moral, juridical and 
social Abxlernism, and We condemn it as strongly as We do 
dogmatic Modernism. Those teachings and precepts to which 
We have referred must be insisted ui)on, and the ardour of faith 
and divine charity, wliich alone can secure their pr()])er understand¬ 
ing and ol).servance, must he aroused in the souls of all men. In 
the education of Christian Youth it is Our wish that these things 
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be particularly attended to, especially in the case of those vvho 
aspire to Holy Orders/'^^^ 

Having studied the meaning of Christ’s Kingship in its integrity 
and the correct notions of Politics* and lu'onomics, lei us now sec 
what the accc])tance of the fulness ol Christ’s I\ingshi]> will mean 
in practice. 

SOCIAL ACCKrTANCE OF THE DIVINE PLAN. 

J*'irst of all, States and Xalions arc meant to acknowledge the 
Catholic Church as the supernatural and sii])ranalional ^Mystical 
llody of Christ and to unite with Christ as Priest in the renewai of 
the humble submission of Calvary in the I lolv vSacrifice of the Alass. 
Sfnfcs and Naf.?ons as svcli, that /.v, orr/mrizi’d dmudojitihmls of 
hinuan life dependenf on God^ are bound to ioorsinp God in th* 
ivnjf He has iadicat**d that He nutnis to be icorstiiiyped, It is a 
sin fj>r the Stale not to have a care hn* religion . , .or oiU ol many 
forms of religion to ado])i that one which chimes in with its 
fancy: for we are ])()iind absolutely to worshi]) (iod in th: t way 
Avhich lie has shown to be His W'ill.”'-^ 

JN)pe Leo XIIJ in his l!ncyclical Letter, Gn Hnmt/n Libertf/, 

writes: “ Since, then, the i)rofession of one religion is necessary in 

the Slate, that religion must be |jrofesr.ed which alone true and 

whicli can be rccogni/.ed wtlhoni diihculty. cs])ecialh in C.’itliolic 

Stales, because the marks of truth arc. as it were, en^iaven 

ii])on lie had previously, in the same ICncvclical, siigmaiix.cd 

false ‘Miberty of wonship. as it is calletl,'* saying: 'I'his Kind of 

liberty, it c^>nsidered in relation to the State, clearly implies that 

there is no reas<m whv the Stale should offer anv homage \n God, 

or shtjuld desire any pul)lie recognition of Him: that no one form 

of worship is to be preferred to another, but that all stand on an 

e(|ual fcjoiing, no account being taken of the religion of the people, 

even if they ])njfcss the Catholic b’aiih. . . . justice, therefore, 

forbids, and reason itself forbids, the State to be g<Mllcss . or to 

adu])l a line of action which would eml in godlcssncss---namely, 

to treat the vat ions reliyions [as the if rail lhcnt\ alihe, and to he- 

store vf)f)n. them jn'ornismonsln ccjitai rights and ])rivilcges.'' Pope 

Pius XIr points out that where “ the divine authority and the 

influence of its laws arc set aside, it necessarily folhnvs that the 

* 

TUt‘ Modernists. cc»ii(li*nnn'd liy P<>|a* Pins X in the Ernyelical 
Letter, l^aAt'rndi. (1007). fiistin.iini.slieil in one and ilu* same iiwrnddtr-ii 
))etween the believer and the seieiitisl <m- the historic critic, arul said Lliat 
file critic eoiikl Hleny or leave uiii nf aciount wltal the holiever aceeptft<l. 
It was a revival in modern form of Mie old error of the two iruth«. 
Pope Pius XI here condennis a similar seetioninu: of life in practice.. 

(2; (Jf Pope Leo XIIT’s Knc.\''lical Le.l Icr, 1 mmorlate /k/, O/y //zr. 
ChriMfian (‘onafitufion of Staten, already quolcd in Cbaptf.r L 

F.ni\\ i-I ieal Ltht ruts Prtti 
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civil power usurps those absolute . . . rights which belong to 
the Creator alone/^^^^ 

Wc must grasp (irmly the great iruth that God Himselt\came 
down into the \v()rld and elaborated a Divine Plan for mankind's 
ordered return to Him, through meml)ership of His Mystical Body, 
the Catholic Church. When we realize that the Catholic Church i> 
the one society divinely instituted for return to (lod, then we 

shall readily see that the order of the world demands that the 

State, being a creature of Ciod, shall acknowledge tlie Church, 
'rhen, too, we shall have no dithculty in understanding what Pope 
l.,co XJH says in his Kncvclical I^etter, Oft Cafffoiirff// in i/if' 
United States : 'rhanks | for the pros[)erous condition of Catho¬ 
licity] arc due to the equity of the laws which obtain in America 
and to the customs (d your well-ordered Republic, For the Church 
amongst you, unopposed by the Conslitiiticm and Government of 
your Nation, fettered by no hostile legislation, protected against 
violence by the common laws and the impartiality of the tribunals, 
is free to live and act williout hindrance. Wl, though all this is 
true, it would be verv erroneous to draw xhe conclusion that in 

America is to be sought the ty[)e oi the most desiral)le status of 

the Church, or that it would be universally lawful or expedient for 
the State and Church t(' be. as in .\merica. separated and 
divorced 

1 hat Ciiurch and State oughi to I>e sepai'ated is an absoluteK 
talse and pernicious error. Based as it is on the })rincij)le that 
the State should not make profession of any religious worship, 
this doctrine is, lirsl of all, a grave insult to Almighty (.hub Fen* 
the Creator of mankind is als(> the lu)under of iuunan societies, 
and He preserves them just as lie maintains individuals in exist¬ 
ence. To give Him due honour, w'e owe Him then not only pri¬ 
vate veneration, but public, and S(K'ial wa)rship. Besides, this 
thesis involves the unconcealed denial of the supernatural order. 
It limits the action of the State exclusively to the pursuit of pub¬ 
lic prosi)crity during this life, though this is only the proximate 
raison tVCdre of political societies. . . . Since The present tem¬ 
poral order of things is subordinate to the comjuest of man's su- 
])reme and absolute good, eternal ha])piness, the civil authority 
ought not onl}' not to hinder that vicO:)ry but should efticaciously 
contribute thereto. 

As an example of the ty[)e of relation whicli should exist be¬ 
tween Church and Slate, we may take the Lateran Convention: 

“ d'his might \vell be a striking example to all,’' says Pope Pius 
.XI, “of how, even in this Our own daV (in which, sad to say, the 
absolute separation of the civil ])ower from the Church, and iti- 

I'hu*ycli(*al bc(lc), Sunmn 

(5) Encyclical Letter, Lonuinaui^ Occani, 

Encyclical Letter of Poi)e Pius X, V(hi cv, llth Eeb., 1906. 
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deed from every religion, is so often taught), one supreme author* 
ity can be united and associated with the other without detriment 
to the rights and supreme power of either, thus protecting Christ¬ 
ian parents from pernicious evils and menacing ruin/'^^) 

In a famous pastoral letter, Cardinal Mercier wrote as follows: 
“ In the name of the Gospel, and in the light of the Encyclicals 
of the last four Popes, Gregory XVI, Pius IX, Leo XIIJ and Pii|s 
X, i do not hesitate to affirm that this indifference to religion, 
which puts on the same level the religion of divine origin and 
the religions invented by man, in order to include them all in the 


same scepticism, is 
of individuals and 


the blasphemy which, far more than the sins 
families, calls down God’s chastisements on 


societvd^(S) 


ACKXOWLKIXLVJENT OF THE SPIRITUAL KINGSHIP 

OF THE CHURCH'S RULERS. • 

As a consequence of the recognition of the Divine Plan, States 
and Nations wdll acknowledge the right of the Rulers of the 
Catholic Church, the Po])e and the bishops, as the visible repre¬ 
sentatives of the Spiritual Kingship of Christ, to decider wffiat 
favours or oppcjscs the Divine Life of Grace coming from Christ 
as Priest. The development of the social life of a State or of 
the national life of a nation is not the complete final end of the 
State or Nation. The complete final end of every State is the 
development of the national life in such wise, as not only not to 
hinder l)iit to favour the Supernatural Life of its citizens. National 
life is thus meant to favour the living of life as meml)ers of 
Christ, Each nation has its own w^ay of being Christlike,. as we 
sec in its fully representative members, its saints. 

Loyalty to the Church wdll lead to loving acceptance of the 
guidance of her Rulers. Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical Letter, 
On the Christian Constitution of States, points out that “ the 
Church of Christ is the true and sole teacher of virtue and guard¬ 
ian of Ffe enlarges upon this and u])on the role of the 

Pope and the Rishops as Spiritual Guides and as Rulers, in his 
Letter, On the Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens: In defining 
the limits of the obedience ow^ed to the pastors of souls, but most 
of all to the authority of the Roman Pontiff, it must not be sup¬ 
posed that it is only to be yielded in relation to dogmas of which 
the obstinate denial cannot be disjoined from the crime of heresy. 
Nay, further, it is not enough sincerely and firmly to assent to 
doctrines which, though not defined by any solemn pronouncement 
of the Church, are by her proposed to belief, as divinely revealed, 

U) Encyclical Letter, CaHi CoinDthii, On Christian- Marriage, 

The Lesson of Events. 

Immortale Dei. 
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in her common and universal leaching, and which the Vatican 
Council (Icctarcd are lo l>e l)clieved with Catholic and divine faith. 
I5iU this likewise must he reckoned amongst the duties of Christ¬ 
ians, that. Uieii aHoin thruisrlvas to bv ruled and directed bij the 
aulhordu leadrrshif) of the hish()])s, ay}d above all of 

the ApostolH' See, , . . Wherefore, it belongs lo the Pope to 
judge authoritatively wlial things the Sacred Oracles contain, as 
well as what doctrines are in harmony, and what in disagreement, 
with iliem ; also tor the same reason, to ^how' forth what things 
are to he acce])led as right, and what to he rejected as worth- 
leSvS; what it is necessary to do and what to avoid doing, in order 
to attain eternal saUation. Ih)r othcrwi>e, there would he no 
sure inter])rcter ni the c<.)mmands of (jod. nor would there he any 
sate guide showing man the way he should live.”'^^^ 

“If the natural law/' writes Po])e Feo XIII, “enjoins on us 
lo lo\ e devotedly and lo defend the C()Unirv in which we had 
hii th, and in which we were brought up, so that everv gootl citi¬ 
zen hesitates not lo lace death for Ins native land, \ erv much 
more is it the urgent <luty of Christians lo he ever <(uickoned hy 
like feelings towards the Church. h'or the Church is the holv 
city of the lix'ing (lod, horn of (jod llimselt, and hv Him ]>iiilt U]) 
and estahlislted. . . * We are hound tlten lo love dearlv the 
Country whence we ha\e received the means of enioxunent tit at 
this mortal life afl'ords. hut we have a much more urgent ohlimi- 
tion to love, with ardent love, llte Church to wliich we owe the 
life of ihe soul, a life that will endure for ever, I'or it is lilting 
to ])refer the good ol the soul lo the well-being i>f the body, inas¬ 
much as duties t<iwar<ls (^od are ot a m<)re halh)we(l character than 
those towards men. Moreover, if we would judee aridit the 
su])orii;i(urul lovo Idt tho Cliurcli iiiid llic' iiaiiinil lii\'o ol oiir own 
country iiroccod from the same eternal i)rincii)le, since ('kkI Him¬ 
self is their tiiuhor ;ind oriyjintitinin' cause, conse(|uentlv. between 
the duties they respectively enjoin there c;in he no conflict. 

roi)e I'ius XI has the same doctrine. "The rij^ht order of 
Christian cliarity," he writes, “does not disaii])rove of lawful love 
of country. ;ind a seniimeiit of jiisiiliahle ii.ationalism : on the con¬ 
trary, it controls, sanctifies, and enlivens them. If. however, 
e.t><)isni, almsini;- this love of cotintry and e.\;i.e:^eratin,i;- this senti- 
nicnt <)t na1 1 <m.il 1 sin, insinuates it-'^ell ini(> the relatnins between 
Jteople ;ind people, there is no e.xcess ih.ii will not seem justified: 
and that which between individu.ils would lie judged blameworthy 
by all, is now considered l.awful .and jiraiseworthy, if it is done 
in the name of this exatrjieraied nation.ilism. Instead of the 
.ifie.it Itt\\' ol love .and htmian brtitheidtotid, winch embraces and 
holds in a sin.tjle family all n.ations and jieojiles with one Father 

Sapiciifici''. Christiitnoe. 

Ifnc.yclical Letter, S'npienliur Chri.sf.itnior. 
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who is in heaven, there enters hatred, driving all to destruction; 
In public life, sacred principles, the guide of all social intercourse, 
are trampled iipon/'^^-’ 

Again the same Pontiff writes: “The Church founded ])y the 
Redeemer is one—for all ])eoplcs and nations. Peneath her vault, 
that like God’s firmament arches over the whole earth, there is 
a place and home for all peoples and tongues, there is room for the 
develo])ment of all the ])articular qualities, points of excellence, 
tnissions, and callings, that God has assigned to individuals and 
])eoples/'<i3’ 

'Phe duty of Catholics to their native country is not merely a 
)iC(fativr one, namely the avoidance of exaggerated nationalism, 
which is one of the conscciuences of the revolt against the Divine 
Plan for order. Catholics must poHitivHij love their native land 
and must strive to defend it not only against external enemies, 
hut also against the naturalistic forces that are striving to disrii]>t 
its internal organization. 


TMK DUTY ()1‘ ST.ATKS TOWARDS KELHilOUS 
ORDERS .\\D COX(;rKGAT]OYS. 

In a State fully res])ectful of ihc longing of Christ the King 
ior the difliision of the Divine Life of Grace, and the bringing of 
all men into subjection to I lis vSacred Royalty, the Religious ^ )r{lers 
and Congregations ot the Catholic C’luirch will I)e res];ected ami 
their action favoured. 'J'he Contcm])]ative Orders discharge iltcir 
junction of loving and serving the Plessed 'Prinit}', which is 
humanity’s highest duty: Dhc Active Orders and Ckntgregatioiis 
aim at gradually permeating Society with the idea of mem]»ershi]^ 
of Christ’s iMystical Pody. Pope J-,eo XIII in his LclUu' <*f Dec. 
2drd, 1900, to the Cardinal Archhishop of Paris, })oints (jiii the 
origin and ohjccl of the Religious Orders. “'Phe Religious ()rders, 
as every one knows,” writes the learned Pontiff, “have their c)rigin 
and the reason of their existence in those suhiime evangelical 
counsels which our Divine Redeemer gave to those, who, in every 
succeeding age, would attain to Christian ])erfcctioti-- to those 
brave and generous souls wIkj by ])ravcr and contcni]>]ation, by 
])ious austerities ami the observance of t'crtain rules, endeavour to 
climb to the highest summits cjf the spiritual life. Porn and cradled 
under the acti(^n of the Church, whose authority gives sanction 
to their government and administration, the Religious Orders 
form a chosen portion of the (lock ot Jesus Christ. . . . Tlieir 
vows, made freely and spontaneously, . . . have ever been re- 
garclcd and respected by ])eople in every age as sacred things and 

ti 2 ; Tuicyelical Letter, Chrl.<fl cotnpuhi. 

Encyclical Letter, Mif hrf'Hncndcr Snrgt., Ov ^ht rnf ujn 

of ihf (Inu'vh m (j f'rtnfnnj. 
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sources of the rarest virtue. Their objeci is twofold: lirst, the 
raising of those who take them to a liigher degree of perfection: 
and secondly, by purifying and strengthening their souls, to pre¬ 
pare them for a ministry which is cxcrcisecl for the everlasting 
salvation of their neighbour and tor the alleviation of the number¬ 
less miseries of humanilv. . . . Some, devoted to teaching, in- 
struct the young in secular knowledge and the principles of reli¬ 
gious virtue and dtU\', upon whioli })ublic ]>cace and the welfare 
of vStales al:>solulely depend, (')lhers, consecrated to various works 
of charity, afford effective aid to every physical aiid moral misery 
in the numberless houses wherein they tend the sick, the infirm 
and the aged, the orphati. tlie deranged, and the incurable, with¬ 
out allowing the danger or un])leasantncss of their work or the 
ingratitude they may meet with t<> dampen their courage or check 
their ardour.” 

I'hc same l\)niiH had [)re\it»usly laid down the duty of Stales 
towards the Religious ()r(ler> “ whicli ha\e arisen bv the Church's 
authority and the piety of Chrisuan nion,*' ^aying: “ In iheir re¬ 
ligious aspect, they claim riglul\- be roponsible the Church 
alone, d'he rulers of the State acc<naliiigly liaxe no right> over 
them, nor can lhc\ claim any share in their control; on the con¬ 
trary, it is the duty of the State tn respect an<l clferish them, and, 
if need be, to defend them from atlack.”f^‘* 

in a striking ])assago. Rope Leo XIII speak> of the ultimate 
reason for the ])ersccution of rcligioim. namely, the organized 
(>])])osition to the vSu])ernatural i.ife. in which secret s<jcieties ])lav 
so im])ortani a j>art, “The sad realitw' lie writes, “is brought 
only the more vividly before inenL eyes, that ilie true reason 
for which Religious are persecuted is that deej>~sealed haired 
whicli the world cherishes against liu- Catholic Church, the City 
of God; that the real intention i'-. if j/ossible. to nullify in societv 
the healing action of Jesus Christ from which such beneficent re¬ 
sults universally flow. No (,ne is ignorant of the fact that reli¬ 
gious of Ix^th sexes form a chosen body in the Citv of (rod : that 
they represent particularly the spirit and the mortification oi 
Jesus Christ : that, by the practice of the IGangcHcal Counsels, 
they lend to carry Christian virtue to the summit <)f ]>erfection 
and that, in a multitude of ways, they powerfully sccoiul the action 
of the Churcli. TTence it is not astonishing that to-day, as in 
other limes, under other initjuitous forms, the City of the World 
rises against them, and chieflv those men who, hv a sacrilegious 
compact, are most inlinintely united and most servilely bound to 
him who is Prince of this world,”' 


ti4) Encyclical Letter, Rerun?. Novarwni. 

Letter to the Superiors of the Religiiiu- Orthu’- .aid lustitutc.- 
of France. June loop 
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THE DUTY OF STATES WITH REGARD TO 

SECRET SOCIETIES 


What then should be the attitude of fuliv <»rdored States to 
secret societies, and particularly to Freemasonry? it should be 
one of tincom[)romising‘ opposition. To enter a society, in which 
men .surrender their wills blindly and unreservedly to the heads 
of the society, in other word.s, to profrss iniquulilinl obedience ia 
fhern^ is an immoral nct^ contrary to nunVs God-gw(yn rational 
nature. Men thereby implicitly declare that they arc ready to 
carry out unqucstioningly whatever their leaders enjoin, no mat¬ 
ter what may be its relation to the moral law. Such an act is 
more irrational still if the le«'iders are unknown, and matters are 
still worse if an oath is taken to maintain secrecy about the pro¬ 
ceedings of the society and to obey those unknown leaders. ‘'No 
man has a right to put himself under the command of another 
without the reserve of his own conscience and of the moral law. 

. . . A man who takes an unconditional oath in a secret society 
may never be told to do anything wrong. That is not the point. 
J>y such an oath he binds himself U) do anything without l eserve, 
whether it l)e right or wrong. . . There is no imrallel be¬ 

tween an ()alh taken in a secret society and the V(jws I a ken b}^ 
religious. “The vow of obedience in Kcligicnis Orders is in no 
.sense a blind (»r unreserved vow. It is a vow taken with vision 
and reserve. It is a vow i(j obev on condition that what -s com- 
manded is according to the Conslilutinns of the Order, all of 
which must be explained U) the Novice before he i.s allowed to 
j)ronouncc his vows. Hence the vow of obedience in a Religious 
Order applies only to actions in which there is no sin. A member 
of a Religious Order, if ordered to go against the (ordinary laws 
of morality, to tell a He, for instance, would not only not be bound 
to obey, but would be bound not to obey”^^'*^ Moreover, the Con¬ 
stitutions of every Religious Order and Congregation ar<‘ guar¬ 
anteed by the Church in the name of Christ the King. 

The faithful of the Catholic Church arc forbidden under pain 
of excommunication to become members of the Masonic Society 
or similar a.ssocialions plotting against the Church or the civil 
authorities. This excommunication is incurred ipso facto and abso¬ 
lution from it is reserved to the Holy See in simple form.^^ti) The 
faithful arc gravely forbidden, though not under pain of excom¬ 
munication, to become member.s of secret .societies which oblige 
their associates to take an oath never to divulge the secrets of 


06) Irish Jiosanf. January, 1940, pp. 3, 4. 
07) Ibid, 

Code.?' Jurl< Caaonivi, Oanon 2335. 
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Ihe association and U) lUKjualilicd obedience to hidden 

Icadcrs/^*'-*^ 

The supreme perversion f)f order in tliis respect seems in he 
reached by enlenn|> the Masonic Society. It is already a revolt 
aj^ainst Chri^l the Kin^ to profess blind and uiKiualilicd <»bcdiciice 
to any body of men. l)Ui it is a still more heinous revolt against 
Him, when one docs si> by becenninj^^ a Tneml)er of a society n^hich 
makes o])cn ]>n)fession of naturalism. 'Phe Masonic Society not 
only inculcates indilTerencc to the Divine 1 ale of (Mace, but ])uts 
itself above the Mystical Body of Christ. \s there are only two 
camps here behnv, to reveWt aj^ainst Chri.si the is to enter 

tJte camp of Satan. 

“After the human race/' writes Fojte Leo XII1, ihrouKh the 
envious efforts of Satan, had Iteen .tjuihy c>f the unsi)eakal)le crime 
*>f turning*; away front (iod, the Crcat(tr and the (over of heavenly 
blcssinj^s, it became divided int(j two distinct and mutually hos¬ 
tile camps. One of these steadily contltals for truth and virtue, 
the other for all that is oi)])osed to virtue and iriilh. 'I'he former 
is the KitijLi'dom of (iod on earth, namely, the 'Prue Church 
Jesus Christ. . . . 'Dte latter is the Kiiiitdom of Satan, under 
whose sway and in whose power are all those wlio. foDoudns^ the 
baneful exam])le of their leader and t>f our first parents, refuse 
to obev the divine and eternal law. . . . The two armies h.'ive 

w 

ahvavs been ene:au:ecl in c<»nllicl down the aees. ... in our dav, 
however, the ]>artisans of evil seem to be drawin.e:' closer to.i>'eihcr 
and, as a body, to be auimaietl willi extraordinary ener.efy. under 
the leadcrshi]) and with the assistance of the widely diffused and 
slronfj^lv or|L(ani/xMl association known as bVeemasonry. .Vo longer 
concealinj^ their designs, with the greatest audacity they are 
egging one another on t<» attack tkal Himself . . . 

“ From the anti-social character of the errors VVe have men^ 
tinned, it is clear that very great dangers lie ahead for stales. . . , 
Nay more this complete change and revolution are being deliber¬ 
ately ])lannc(l and openly extolled by numerous allied bodies of 
Communists and Socialists. Xotv, to their jdans. not only is the 
Ma.s<;nic Seel not »>])])ose<l, httf if lonhs itfian fht*fii ti'if/t flip (frvfilrst 
favour^ siitrp ifs prinripal frar/s nrr ifnifr in liarmonji fcif/i thpm. 

. . . Knowing these things, both t^rince.s and ])ef)i)lc w<)uld act in a 
manner comi»leieIy in .icijud with |)rudeni statc.smanshi]) tmd al)- 
soliiioly indispensab!(‘ for ]>itblic welfare, if, instead of uniting 
with the I'roemttsons to owrllirow the Church, they joined forces 
with ilie CMnirch to resist their attacks, . . , 'j'o vour (ideiilv 

m * 

and vtgibincc W'e commend in a s])ccial manner (he yoimg, who 
are the hojte of human S(»cicly. Let ihcir formation be Ihe chief 

(T9j C\. Ib'iuiuaer, P.. Jurfji p. where 

the decree of the JIuly Office of May 10th, 1884, is referred to, in the 
CfiM' of socictio'i lorl»iddi'U Inil not inuhn* pain nf excommunication. 
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object of your solicitude and lei there be no limit to the zeal and 
watchfulness you display in order to keep young people from 
masters and schools where the pestilential influence of the Masonic 
sect is to l)e feared. Imder your guidance, let parents, religious 
teachers and priests having the charge of souls, avail of every 
opportunity, in their explanations of Christian Doctrine, to warn 
their children and their pu])ils of the criminal nature of these 
societies, so that thev mav learn in gor)(l time to beware of the 
many deceitful artifices by which tlicir recruiting-agents are ac¬ 
customed to ensnare peo[)le. And those who i)repare the young 
for the fitting reception of the Sacraments will act wisely, if they 
induce each and all of them to take the resolution nc\'er to enter 
any society without the knowledge of their ■))arents, or the advice 
of their parish priest or s[)iritual director. 

Some seem to imagine that these Pai)al Constitutions do not 
hold where the [Masonic or similar] sects arc permitted by the 
civil powers. . . . Such subterfuges arc vain, as is evident from 
the words of Pope Pius IX: ‘ It is Our wish that the Masonic So¬ 
ciety and all associations of the same class be hold a> f(>rbidden 
and reprobate by all the faithful of Christ to whatever condition 
or social standing thev mav belong, and in Avhatsoc\cr countrv 
they may l)ef . . Consequently these associations arc to he 
held as reprobate and forbidden, because . . . they are of their 
own nature unnatural and unlawful. For . . . l)v unnatural and 
treacherous means, they set up within the hos<mi of the State 
another organism completely distinct from the natural and lawful 
organism of the State. 

Pope Pius IX pointed out how opposed to the Rights of God 
are the so-called “ liberties ” of conscience and of the ])ress: 

“ You well know, Venerable Prethren, that there arc many at the 
present^ time, who, ap])lying to civil society the impious and ab¬ 
surd principle of Naturalism, as it is called, dare !<> i)roclaim that 

the best interests of the state and the ])rogress of civilization 
absolutely demand that human society should be constituted and 
governed without any consideratirm for religion, just as if it did 
not exist, or at least tliat no disiinction should he made I'lCtvveen 
true and false religions. , . . Given this utterly false idea of the 

constitution of society, they do not hesitate to pm forward the 

view which is not only ojiposed to the Catholic Church, ]>ut very 
pernicious for the salvation of souls, an o])inion which (kegory 
XYl, Our Predecessor, called ahstinl. I'his is the view that lib¬ 
erty of conscience and of worshi]) is the strict righi of every 
man, a right which should be ])rochiimed and affirmed by law in 

t20) Encyclical Letter, IIinnrf/iu?)} April 20th, 1884. 

t2l) Instruction on papal condemnations of Freemasonry in Arfft. 
Sajickie vol. I, quoted by Rev. E, Cahill, S.J., in Frrctntisonrij 

and the Anti-Christian Movement^ p. 225.. 
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every properly constitulcd state, and that, in addition, citizens 
have the rijE^ht to the fullest liberty, unrestrained by ecclesiastical 
or civil authority, of expressing and pnblishin| 2 [, whether orally 
or in print or any f)thcr way, for all to hear and read, any ideas 
they may have. When they rashly make these statements, they 
do not realize or recall to mind that they are advocatiiiji^ a libcrif^ 
of pnrdilion (St. Auj^ustine, h*]). 105). 

Pope (h'ej^;ory XVI s])()ke of the lil)eriy of the ])ress or of 
publication as “ the most deadly and most execrable that can be 
conceived.** lie <]ef>Iore> the fact that num arc to be found who 
hold that the “ dclu.^e of error to wliicli this so-called liberty ^^ives 
rise is abundantly compensated by the publication of an odd book 
in defence of truth and rclif 4 ;i()n.’* “ What sane man,*’ he adds, 
will ever dare to hold that poisons should he freely si)rcad abroad, 
publicly sold and hawked about, nay even, swallowed greedih', 
because for.soolh, there exist.s a remedy to which one may have 
recourse and which has occasionally saved from death those who 
have had recourse to A^aiii, Pope IvCO XIIT insists that 

“it is contrary to rea.son that error and truth should have ecjual 

rigbfs.”<24) 


ACKNOWLEDCrMKNT OF THK DICiNFTV OF 
CHRISTIAN MARRTAGK. 

Given whole-hearted allc^^iancc to Christ the Kin]L(, Slates and 
Nations will recognize the unity and indissoluljility of the mar¬ 
riage contract, foundation of the Christian family, winch in its 
turn is the nucleus of society. If wo seek the reason why the 
marriage contract is one and indissoluble, it is, in the last resort, 
because the unif)n of husband and wife is mca/u to mirror forth 
to the world the union of Christ and llis Mystical Hody. »^t. 
Paul was called upon l>y (lod to be the A])()sllc of a IMystcry, 
namely, the great mastery of Christ and the Church which is 
syniliolically expressed in Christian marriage: “the hUvsJiand is 
the head of the wife as Christ is the Head of the Church^’ 
(Kphesians, V, 23). As the Church can never be separated from 
Christ, s<^ Christian marriage is indissoluble. Divorce is Satan’s 
supreme effort to gel human beings to deny and deride that union, 
but every sneer at “ old-fashioned ideas ” of marriage and every 
legislative enactment which glorifies the unmarried com])anion 
and puts her on the same level as the legitimate wife and help- 
male are steps taken tinder his <Hrection, consciously or un- 

con.sci()Uslv.^25) 


Encyclical Letter, Quanta cura. 

Encyclical Letter, iMirari vos. 

( 24 ) Encyclical Letter, f^iberfafi. 

( 25 ) Rocent war lo!u:islulion in Oerniany unci En.ujlund is specially 
.alludecl to in this paragraph, written in the spring of 1940. 
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Innumerable are the texts in which the Sovereign ' Pontiffs 
have exalted Christian marriage. Only a few will l)e cjuoted, 
“Marriage/’ writes Pope Leo XIII, “is a sacramcnl. because it 
is a holy sign which gives grace, showing forth an image of the 
Mystic Xu])tials of Christ with the Church. . . . Since the hus¬ 
band represents Christ, and since the wife represents the Church, 
let there always be, ])()lh in him who commands and in her who 
(d)cys. a heaven-born love guiding both in their rcs[)eclivc duties. 
]"or 'the husband is the head of the wife as Christ is tiie Head of 
the Church. . . . Divorces arc in the highest degree hostile to 
the prosper!t\' of tamilies and States, s])ringing as thev do from 
the depraved morals of the people, and, as ex])cricncc shows us, 
(»l)cning out a way to every kind of evil-doing alike in ]»ublic and 
in ])rivaie lifc."^-^’^ “ If we wish,’' writes in his turn l\)p(‘. Rius 
XI, “with all reverence to inquire into the intimate reason of 
this divine decree [of indissolul)ility 1, Venerable Ih’cihren, we 
shall easily see it in the mystical sigmilication of Christian mar¬ 
riage which is fully and perfectly verified in consummated mar¬ 
riage between Christians. For as the Apostle says in his l^pistle 
U) the Ephesians (V, 32), the marriage of Christians recalls that 
most ])erfcct union which exists between Christ and the 
Church.”^27^ 

Po])e Pius XH dejnets the hap])iness of truly Christian family 
life and deplores the ravages of divorce, in a lovely passage of 
his Letter to the Hierarchy of the United States in 1939: “ What 
can there be earth more serene and joyful than the Christian 
family? Taking its origin at the altar of the Lord, wlicro love 
has been proclaimed a holy and indissoluble bond, the Christian 
family, nourished in the same love by supernal grace, is consoli¬ 
dated and receives increase. . . . ff'ranquil walls resound witli 
no (juarrelHng voices nor do they witness the secret martyrdom 
which comes when hidden infidelity is laid bare; unquestioning 
trust turns aside the slings of susiiicion; sorrow is assuaged and 
joy is heightened by mutual affection. Within those .sacred ])re- 
cincts, children are considered not heavy burdens Imt swcvl })]c<iges 
nf love : no reprehensible motive of convenience, no seeking after 
sterile pleasure bring about the frustration of the gift of life, nor 
cause to fall into disuse the s\vcet names of brother and sister. 

. . . It is also supremely necessary to .see to it that the dogma of 
the unity and indissolubility of matrimony be known in all its 
religious importance, and that it is sacredly respected by lliose 
who marry. ... Oh! ]f only your country had come to know 
from the exjicrience of others rather than from cxani|)!cs at home, 
of the accumulation of ills which derive from the ]Uigite oi 
divorce!” 

Encyclical Letter, Arconuni Did tide flSBO). 

^-7) Encyclical L-etter, Castl ^'onnubii. On Chriafian Marriage. 
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RECOGNITION OF EDUCATION AS THE FORMATION 

OF MEMBERS OF CHRIST. 


'I'he Chri.slian family is the cell prepared by God for the form¬ 
ation of children as members of Christ. Accordingly, where the 
rule of Christ the King is fully accepted, the whole educational 
system of the country will aim, above all, at inculcating the great 
reality of membershi]) of Our Lord's Mystical body. “ The pro- 
])er and immediate end of Christian education,” writes Pope Pius 
XI, ‘ ' is U) co-openitc with divine ^v'dcc in formins^ the true and 
]>crfco( Christian, that is, lo form Christ Himself in those regener¬ 
ated hy r»a])tism, according”* .to the emphatic expression of the 
A])ostle: ‘My little children, of whom I am in lal)our again, until 
Christ he formed in you/^‘'^^' For the true Christian must live a 
supernatural life in Christ , . . and display it in all his actions 

‘that the life also oi lesus ma\' he made manifest in our mortal 

desh/(29) 

‘‘The family holds directly frf)m the Creator the mission and 
hence the right to educate the offspring, a right inalienable be¬ 
cause inse])aral)ly joined to the strict ohligaiifui, a right anterior 
to any right whatever (;f civil society and of the v^tate, and there¬ 
fore inviolable on the part of any i)ovcer on earth/’^*^^) All other 
educators are siini)ly co-oi)crators and auxiliaries of the ])arents in 
the formation of Christ in cliildren. Po])e lyCo Xill insists that 
the I\ights of Cod impose dulies on ]>arents to educate their 
children ])roperly. 'I'o these duties corrcs])ond inviolal)le human 
rights, whicli no ])()wer on earth can whilile downd'^'^ . 

A teacher never is and never can he a civil ser\'ant and should 
never n^gard liiinself or allow himself to he so regarded. What¬ 
ever authority he may ])ossess to leach and control children and 
to claim their res]>eci and ohedience, comes to him from God. 
through the parents, and not through the State, cxec];t in so far 
as tile vState is acting on hehalf of the iiarcnts.’’^'^'^) 

To form Jesus in the voting, His Fife of Grace and the Divine 
Plan for itb communication to the world must lie the central point 
in the teaching of every subject, as far as ]K)ssihlc. “The mere 
fact that a school,” writes Pojic Pius XI, “gives some religious 
instruction (often extremely stinted) does not bring it into accord 
with the rights ol the Church and of the Christian family, or make 
it a hi ])lace for C'alholic students. To l)e this, it is necessary that 
alf thr tv(i('hU\u find tint irlioJr onjdnizdtwn of the school^ and its 
toadicrs^ snlhflnis nttd Irri-books in rrrrif bi'anrl)^ he regulated hv 

(;al., IV, 19. 

129) II (’or., IV, 

(30) Encyclical Lettej', Divini /////zx 

Cf. Encyclical Letter, Officio ti.s.sirno. 

(32) Pronouncement of the English Hierarchy (no. 7), Low Week, 1929. 
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the Christian spirit, under the direction and maternal supervision 
of the Church; so that Religion may be in very truth the found¬ 
ation and crown of the youth's entire training; and this in every 
grade of school, not only the elementary, but the intermediate 
and the higher institutions of learning as w’ell. 'I'o use the words 
of Leo XIII: ‘ It is necessary not only that religious instruction 
be given to the young at certain fixed times, but also that every 
other subject taught, be 'permeated with Christian piety. If this 
is wanting, if this sacred atmosphere does not pervade and warm 
the hearts of masters and scholars alike, little good can be ex¬ 
pected from any kind of learning, and considerable harm, will 
often be the consequence 

What a difference it would make, for example, in the teaching 
of History, if it were taught from God’s point of view and if its 
theme were the acceptance and rejection by States and Nations 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, with an account of the conse¬ 
quences ! Again, such points as: the lengthy naturalistic resistance 
of the Roman Empire to God’s Plan for order by its persecution 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, with its own consequent inevit¬ 
able exhaustion; the development of a new literature with a loft¬ 
ier note under the action of supernatural charity; the gradual 
permeation of Roman Law with the Catholic spirit, all these would 
be stressed in the teaching of Latin. 

Particular attention would be paid to philosophy. Pope Pius 
XI in the Encyclical, On the Christian Education of Youth, from 
which we have been quoting, says; " The noble traditions of the 
past require that the youth committed to Catholic schools be 
fully instructed in the letters and sciences in accordance with the 
exigencies of the times. They also demand that the doctrine im¬ 
parted be deep and solid, especially in sound philosophy. ... In 
this connection, Christian teachers should keep in mind what Leo 
XIII says in a pithy sentence: ‘ Greater stress must J>e laid on the 
employment of apt and solid methods of teaching, and w'hat is 
still more important, on bringing into full conformity with the 
Catholic faith, what is taught in literature, in the sciences, and 
above all in philosophy, on which depends in great part the right 
orientation of the other branches of knowledge.’ When deal¬ 
ing with the restoration of Catholic philosophy. Pope Leo XIII 
points out that “ whosoever seeks a reason for the- troubles that 
disturb public and private life must come to the conclusion that 
a fruitful cause of the evils which now afflict, as well as of those 
which threaten us, lies in this: that false conclusions concerning 
divine and human things, which originated in the schools of phil¬ 
osophy, have crept into all the orders of the State, and have been 

(33) Encyclical Letter, Divini Jllius Magistri, 

(**) Of. Encyclical Letter, Inscrvtabili. 

I 
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accepted by the common consent of the masses/' Hence, later in 
the same Encyclical, Pope Leo reminds the Bishops that his 
** first and most cherished idea is that you should all furnish to 
studious youth a generous and copious supply of those crystal 
rills of wisdom flowing in a never-ending and fertilizing stream 
from the fountain-head of ihc Angelic Doctor. 

“ Many arc the reasons wliy we are so desirous of this. In 
the first place, since, in the tempest that is on us, the Christian 
faith is being constantly assailed by the machinations and craft 
of a certain fal.se wisdom, nil jfonih, i)ui especially those who are 
the growing hope of the Church, should be nourished on the strong 
and robust food of doctrine, that so, mighty in strength and armed 
at all points, they may become capable of advancing the cause of 
religion with force and judgmcnl/'^^^l 

Thus, every boy and girl would leave school convinced of the 
great truth that as a mcml>er of Jesu.s, the whole of life with all 
its attitudes and decisions must be lived in subjection to Christ, 
They would be trained to realize that Our Lord is always seek¬ 
ing to speak and act through them for the furtherance of His Life 
throughout the whole Body and for the incorporation of those 
who are not yet mcmliers. They M'ould never forget that Christ's 
members are not isolated units and arc not meant to consider 
themselves as such. Catholics of all countries are meant to act 
as a solid phalanx for the Divine Plan for Supernatural Life. 

Above the brotherhood of humanity and of fatherland," said 
Pope Pins XI in a text already (|uote(l, '' there is the infinitely 
more sacred and more jirccious brotlierhood of the Mystical Body 
of Christ." That bond transcends class and frontier. Catholic 
Youth should also come forth from schriol into the world with a 
clear vision of the fact that, if they do not mould the social organ¬ 
ization of the world, political and economic, so as to have the 
supernatural spirit of the Mystical Body prevail, the world will 
be moulded by the organized forces striving for the elimination 
of Supernatural Life and for the spread of Naturalism. 

SOUDAKITY OP THE MYSTFCAb BODY REFLECTED 

IN ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION. 

Where the Divine l^Ian for order is accepted, the supernatural 
union of the Mystical Body will be reflected, not only in the way 
that masters and servants, employers and employed treat one 
another, but also in the organization of the production, distribu¬ 
tion and exchange of the material goods of which, as we have 
seen, a sufficiency is normally re(tuircd for the development of 


t35) Encyclical Letter, Aetenii 
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Iiuman personality.<^6) In order that those material goods which 
are destined for the use of the human race, may serve their end 
in orderly fashion and be available in greater abundance, and that 
peaceful conditions favourable to the development of human per¬ 
sonality may prevail, private ownership of productive wealth must 
be favoured and safeguarded.^'^"^ Po]:)e Leo XIII insists tluu. “ tlie 
great labour (juestion cannot l)c solved save by assuming as a 
principle that private ownership must be held sacred and inviol¬ 
able. The law, therefore, should favour ownership, and its ;A.dicy 
should ])e to induce as many as possible of the humbler class to 
become owners. Many excellent results will follow^ from this: 
and first of all, property will certainly become equitrd)l\' divided. 

. . . A further consccjuence will be in the greater abundance of 
the fruits of the earth . . , and a third advantage would spring 
from this: men would cleave to the country in which tliev were 
born. 


Pope Leo XIII emphasized two other very important junr.i>. 
The first is that the diffusion of property and the holding of it 
should not be made difficult by taxation. “The v^taic,” hv ^ays, 
would be unjust and cruel if under the name of ta.xati(«n i: were 
to deprive the private owmer of more than is filling.”-'I'axa- 
tion is the chief means, according to the Fabian f Socialist) Soriet)- 
Tract No. 127, “ lo make private enterprise ihroy’ up the ^pongc 
and quit.^' The second is that holding of even a liiilc property 
favours independence and guards the weaker and poorer iriCmhers 
of the community from a state of complete subjection to preedy 
speculators and heartless manipulal()rs of money. Tin* first 
concern of all,’^ he writes, “is to save the poor workers frrm the 
cruelty of greedy speculators, who use human beings as mere 
instruments of money-makin 

■ 

Pope Pius XI lays down the same ]minciplcs, dwelliniL, even 
more at length upon the evils resultiip^ from the C(jntrol of credit 
by a (relatively) few private individuals, as \vc shall see later. 
'‘'The right to possess private i)roi)erty,' writes ]'o])(‘ I^co. 
XIII in ReTU7fi y ovfiru m ^ 'is derived from nature, not fi'om man: 
and the State ha.^ by no means the right to abolish it, bul only to. 


(36) The enjoyment of the ^ockI things of tin*, earth and (lie lawful 
pleasui’es att^hed to their use. may evtm serve to increase virtmj and 
to recompense it ... (-Jod is the authoj* of nature iiud of grace. He 
does not \vish_ one to be an obstacle to the other (Leo XTIf,, S>t)>rrmi 
ApostohHus, Sept. 1, 1883). 

( 37 ) I la Ilae, Q.dO, a. 2 . C-f. ])c. Rrnivt (h ts F unri iaiuK Sdcntfi.s l^ra- 
prittaiii^ Prlvatac, by P. J. Perez Oaicia, O.P., oj). 76, 77. 

(38) ^ Encyclical Letter, Perunt. Ori ihr ComUtl 

W 0 rhing C lasses. 


'on of the 


<39) Ibid. 

(40) Encyclical Letter, Perirm Novannn, On the CondiOofi of the 
W 0 7 ' 1 'ing Clapses. 
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control its use and brinj^ it into harmony with the interests of 
the public good/ However, when the civil authority adjusts 
ownership to meet the needs of the pu])lic good, it acts not as an 
enemy but as the friend of j)rivatc owners. . . . There is a double 
danger to be avoided. On the one hand, if the social and public 
aspect of ownership be denied or minimised, the logical conse¬ 
quence is ‘ individualism/ as it is called; on the other hand, the 
rejection or diminution of its private and individual character 
necessarily leads to some form of ‘ collectivism.^ 

The solidarity of the members of Christ will show itself in the 
formation of Guilds or Vocational Groups, for production, dis¬ 
tribution and exchange.^^2) Guilds of the Middle Ages pre¬ 

vented the development of the satanic spirit of the class-war as 
wen as the uprise of the evils due to unchecked competition and 
ruthless individualism. They hel])cd to maintain the sane orient¬ 
ation of social and economic life, according to wdiich, money is 
for production and production is for the development of the human 
personality of members of families. The duty incumbent on em¬ 
ployers and employees to respect one another as human persons 
and fellow-members of Christ's Mystical Body, the duty of pro¬ 
perty-owners to keep primarily in view^ the Common Good by the 
observance of social justice, and the duty of all citizens to respect 
property, all these the Guilds inculcated. Pope Leo XTII deplores 
their suppression in the Encyclical, Rrr?/m. Noiv/r?////, and longs for 
their return in a form adapted to modern conditions: ''The anci¬ 
ent workingmen's guilds," he wudies. “ were abolished in the last 
century, and no other organization took their place. Public insti¬ 
tutions and the very laws have set aside the ancient religion. 
Hence by degrees it has come to pass that w(.)rkingmen have been 
surrendered, all isolated and helpless, lo the hard-hcartedness of 
employers and the greed of unchecked competition. . . . The 
most important of all [associations and organizations for the re¬ 
turn of social justice] arc workingmen's unions, for these virtually 
include all the rest. History attests what excellent results were 
brought about by the artificers’ guilds of olden times. They were 
the means of affording not only manv advantages to the work- 
men themselves, but in no small degree of ])romoting the advance¬ 
ment of art, as numerous monuments remain to bear witness. 
Such unions should be adapted to the ie(|itircmcnts of this our 


age 


(43) 


Encyclical Letter, Qu(ulrage.-iii)h, Anm,, On the Social Order. 

In an excellent paniphlc.t. The h’e/i./jions Oihh and the.ir Suppres¬ 
sion, by OJga Hartley (English (bT.S.), ii, js stated that “the word 
‘ Gild ’ is the Anglo-Saxon word iiicatiing' ‘ payment.’ The spelling 
‘ Guild,’ though common, is incorrect.” 

(43) Pope Leo XIII was referring to the su))pression of the Guilds 
(Zes Corporations Oavricres) in Franco and elsewhere at the French 
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Pope Pius XI insists upon the duty of Stales to re-establish 
vocational groups. '' On account of the evil of individualism,” he 
writes, “ things have come to such a pass that the highly developed 
social life, which once Nourished in a variety of prosperous insti¬ 
tutions organically linked with each other, has been damaged 
and all Init ruined, leaving thus virtually only individuals and 
the State. . . . Now this is the primary duty of the State and 
of all good citizens, to abolish conflict between classes with diver¬ 
gent interests, *and so foster and promote harmony between the 
various ranks of society. The aim of social legislation must there- 
fore be the re-establishment of vocational groups. Society lo-day 
still remains in a strained and therefore unstable and uncertain 
state, being founded on classes with contradictory interests and 
hence opposed to each other, and consequently prone to enmity 
and strife. . . . The demand and supply of labour divide men 
on the labour-market into two classes, as into two camps, and the 
bargaining' between these parties transforms this labour-market 
into an arena where the two armies arc engaged in combat. . . , 
'' There cannot be (juestion of any perfect cure, except this 
opposition l)c done away with, and well-ordered members of the 
social body come into being anew, vocational groups namely, 
binding men Together not according" to the position they occupy 


Revolution. The Guil<ls were suppressed in England at so-callenl 
Ileformafion. “ There seems to be a curious conspiracy of silimce about 
the suppression and spoliation of the English gilds in the oflicial Pro¬ 
testant histories of the Kefoianation. Historians have plenty bo say 
about tile suppr(*ssion of tlie convents and monastic institutions; the 
destruction of the gilds is not mentioned, but neither is their existence. 
John Richaivl Green in iiis ,Short History of the English People does 
mention the existence of Gilds, wiien he is writing of the Mi<ldie Ages; 
he says not a word about I he wicked and wanton rapacity that sup¬ 
pressed them when lie writes of the R.eformation. . . . If the case for the 
suppression of the convents and moiiasicrics was false and feeble, there 
was no case at all for su))}>ressing the gilds, and, 1o do Henry VIII 
justice, he did not attem]>t to make out a oas(‘: he coolly said he needed 
their inoiiey,^ The Act of ‘)7 ileiiry VI11, tiassed rn ]545, stated that 
tlie confiscation of public proj)erly it autliorized was necessary * for 
the maintenance of tlie pi’es(*nt ' and into one group to be robbed 
•went ‘colleges, free chapels, rhnnirior, hospitals, fraternities, brother¬ 
hoods, and guyldes.’ The Act of Edward VI, C. 14, devised by Somerset, 
Avas rather more cunning. It atlaclciMl the doctrine of Purgatory, 
pleading that (h(‘ (Elds’ bcnefactoi's w-rrv burdened with the ‘ su}>nr- 
stitious use ^ of_ prayer< and Mass(‘s for ihe souls of the dead. To 
camouflage the fact tliat lie plundto'ing public ])roperty, Somerset 

inserted a hint of Gramma)- scliools int<i his act of spoliation. 

There were already (Jranimai' sGiools, stmie of them actually sup])orbid 
by the Gilds .... the ruffians who devised this wholesale rc^bbery 
ISomer.set and the «»(hcr courtiers] gorged themselves on the plunder’"' 
{The PeTgioi/s (Ph/.s- a/ul fhrir Snpprrfislon^ by Olga Hai’tlcv, pp. 
19, 20). Of. The orl'i7}(j}}ien'of the MidiUe Ages^ by the pre¬ 
sent ivrifer (The Fuinin Cork). 
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in the labour-market, but according to the diverse functions which 
they exercise in society. . , , These groups, in a true sense auto¬ 
nomous, arc considered by many to be, if not essential to civil 
society, at least its natural and spontaneous development. . . . 
In these associations the common interests of the whole grou]> 
must predominate; and among these interests the most important 
is the directing of the activities of the group to the common good, 
. . , It is hardly necessary to note that what Leo XTII taught 
concerning the form of political government, can, in due measure, 
be applied also to vocational groups. Here too, men may choose 
whatever form they please, provided that both justice and the 
common good be taken into account.Accordingly, in order 
to maintain that healthy family life which is indispensable to the 
well-being of the Stale, vocational groups must he revived. 


MONEY IS AN INSTRUMENT Ol* ECONOMICS. 


The Divine T^hin for order calls for a monetary system S(i 
organized as facilitate tlie production and exchange of material 
goods in view of the virtuous life of members of Christ in happj 
families. Money is for the production, distribution and exchange 
of material goods, and the production, dislributiun and exchange 
of material goods arc meant to favour the devcloi>ment of human 
personality in Christ. I'hcre is an anti-Christian as well as an 
anti-natural perversion iti the existing reversal of order by the 
subordination of human persons to ])roduction and of production 
and distribution to finance How has this t)ervorsiou of order 
been brought about? 

To keep money, which, as wo have seen, is meant to be an 
instrument of economics, in its pn)per place in social organization, 
two things should be the object of the strictest vigilance on the 
part of the authorities of the State. The first is the prevention 
of usury. The second is t() watch over the function of money as 
a stable measure of exchange. The ]>rcvalencc of usury and viol¬ 
ent fluctuations in the general price level of a country have dis- 
astrous repercussions on human personality, family-life and pri¬ 
vate ownership, and finally lead to the domination of those who 
manipulate the exchange-medium and to terrible international 
struggles. The uprise of Taberalism conse(iucnl on the rending 
of the Catholic unity of ICurope in the 16th century, together with 
the development of the modern .system of moneV'Creation and 
manipulation of general ()rice levels, liave led, not only to the 
concentration of property in relatively few hands, but also to the 
control of those few and of the State itself bv the moneved in- 
terests. 


U4) Encyclical Letter, n}(f fJu’ Socin^l Order. 

The Encyclii^al Letter of JjCo XITT to whicli Pius XI refios is ! taDiorf.rdt 
Dei, 0/;. fhe ChriRti/m 0of 
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WHAT IS MEANT BY LIBERALISM? 

Liberalism does not consist merely in withdrawing the creation 
and manipulation 'of money from subordination to politics l)ut in 
the further step of withdrawing both politics and finance from 
subjection to the moral law, natural and revealed, binding on 
members of Christ.Perhaps we may best describe Liberalism 
by saying that it consists in erecting some particular section or 
aspect of human activity, economic or political, into a se])arate 
domain with its own autonomous end completely independent of 
the final end of man as a member of Christ. The great liberalistic 
principle of the orthodox English and French political economists, 
Adam Smith, Malthus, Ricardo, Stuart Mill, Bastiat, Quesnay 
and the Physiocrats, was that economic affairs, including, of 
course, the manipulation of money or exchange-medium, were gov¬ 
erned by physical laws of nature, which no political law should 
attempt to regulate in view of favouring membership of C'hrist. 
“ At the time when the new social order was beginning,*' wrote 
Pope Pius XI, the doctrines of rationalism had already taken 
firm hold of large numbers, and an economic science alien w the 
true moral law had soon arisen, whence it followed that free rein 
was given to human avarice.Lil)eralism is rationalism anplied 
lo politics and finance. 

We need not be surprised then that usury has come back in 
another form. In the Encyclical Letter, Rerum Novanim, Pope 
Leo XIII, immediately after having deplored the suppression of 
the guilds, goes on to say: Public institutions and the very law^s 

(46) Historically, the refusal to accept the due subordination of 
])olitics to the order established by Christ has been followed by the 
withdrawal of money-manipulation from due subordination to politics. 
Fallen man cannot maintain the rational order of life except by iiocept- 
ine^ due subordination to God through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(46) Encyclical Letter. Quadrcuje^vmo A'tvno^ On the Social Order. All 
the above-mentioned economists were influenced by John Locke's Nom¬ 
inalism and Liberalism, of which the foundations are laid in his Essay 
Concerning Hnman Understanding. That work as well as Mill's Prin¬ 
ciples of Political Economy are on the Index. 

What NatU7'alists or Rationalists aim at in philosophy, that the 
supporters of Liberalism., carrying out the principles laid down by 
Naturalism, are attempting in the domain of morality and politics. 
The fundamental doctrine of Ratio'tialism is the supremacy the 
human reason, which, refusing due submission to the divine and eternal 
reason, proclaims its own independence and constitutes itself the sup¬ 
reme principle and source and judge of truth. Hence these followers 
of Liberalism deny the existence of any divine authority to which 
obedience is due, and proclaim that every man is the law to himself; 
from w^hich arises that ethical system which they style independent 
morality, and which, under the guise of liberty, exonerates man from 
any obedience to the commands of God, and substitutes a boundless 
licence" (Pop'‘ Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, Libertas, On Unman 
JdherUp. 
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have set aside the ancient religion. Hence l)y degrees it has come 
to pass that workingmen have been surrendered, all isolated and 
helpless, to the hardheartedness of employers and the greed of 
unchecked competition. The mischief has been increased by 
rapacious usury, which, although more than once condemned by 
the Church, is nevertheless, under a different guise, but with the 
like injustice, still practised by covetous and grasping men. To 
this must be added the uprise of powerful monopolies controlling 
enterprises worked by contract and all branches of commerce; so 
that a small number of very rich men have l^een able to lay upon 
the teeming masses of the labouring poor a yoke little better than 
slavery itself.'^^^^^ 

Fluctuations in the price-levels of countries have been far more 
violent since the development of modern banking than before it. 
A few extracts from the excellent pamphlet by A. N. Field, The 
Untaught Historg of will illustrate the point in the case 

of Great Britain. “ Up to round about 1660 all money transac¬ 
tions in England, he writes, were effected by handing over coin. 
After that date banking l)cgan, and cheques and bank-notes came 
into use, and what is known as bank credit began to prevail. The 
<listinguishing feature of the earlier period, when all money busi¬ 
ness was donc„with the King’s money and none at all with bank 
money, was the great stability of prices. There was one notori¬ 
ous money juggle in this earlier period, when Henry VHI in 1542 
debased the coinage l)y alloy. As a result prices rose by 20 to 25 
per cent in five years, and l;y ISSI a pound would buy only about 
half of what it bought nine years before. . . . The absence of 
slumps and booms, every few years, such as we now knowq was 
not due to any superior merit in metal coins over paper money, 
but simply to the fact that it was ihe constant care of the Crown 
to maintain a sufficient quantity of money in circulation for the 
pco])Ic’s needs. There were very stringents laws against the ex¬ 
port of coin. . . . 

'‘After 1650 banking and bank credit came into the picture, 
and the price-level jumps from ISO to about 320 in 1750 shooting 
up in the next fifty years to about 560. A later price-level chart 
at hand, covering the period from 1780 to 1932 (and taking prices 
in 1913 as 100), show^s a continiKJUs series of enormous fluctua¬ 
tions throughout. . . . By 1913 the level has crept up to 100 
again. Then after the (ireat War it soars to 225 in 1920: drops 
bang down to about 100 in the next year, runs along around this 


(47) Pope Leo XIIl then speaks of the KSocialist and Collectivist 
reaction t(> the abuse of private property. ^ This niovcinent, as we shall 
see later, is under the control oi naturalistic su])ranational organiza¬ 
tions, and thus, hy its opposition to Christ the King and the super¬ 
natural Divine Plan for order, is dragging the workingjiian down to a 
state worse than the slavery from wliich (h\r Divine Lord freed him. 
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figure for a few years and then in 1930 is away on a slide down 
in the world depression to 66 in 1932, the lowest point in a cen- 
tury and a half. . . . After the bankers were in their stride, 
British history is one long procession of the most violent monetary 
fluctuations, with incessant disturbance of ])rices, and ruinous 
results. . . . That is the difiference between having the Crown 
control money to preserve justice, and having private bankers 
control it for their own selfish advantage at the expense of the 
nation.'’ 


Rapid fluctuations in the price-level are disastrous in tlicir 
effects especially on smaller businesses. The rise of prices swindles 
all creditors for the benefit of debtors. All contracts for future 
periodic payments for services, such as wages, salarie.s, interest, 
and rents, and those fixed by law or custom such as transport fares. 


postal services, and professional fees, arc vitiated, with consequent 
loss to those who receive money, 'fhe fall of prices ];y the calling 
in of loans and the restriction of credit swindles all debtors for 


the benefit of creditors. It results in bankruptcies and foreclo¬ 
sures, unemployment, and then concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few, who are the real controlling power in rhe Staic. 

]n the Encyclical Letter, (Juaclrdgi^shno Aiuio, Pope Pius 
XI speaks at some length ot the terrible i)ower wielded 
in our (lavs l.)v those who control finance and then goes on 
to depict the evils res til ting trom this disortler. “ ih(‘ first 
place, then, it is patent that in our days not ahnic is wealth accu¬ 
mulated, but immense ])ower and desi)oiic econf>mic domination i.s 
concentrated in the hands of a few, and that tlarse few are fre- 
(lucntly 11(3 1 the (3\vncrs, but only the trustees and directors of 
invested funds, who administer them at their own good jdeasure. 
This power becomes particularly irrcsistil)lc when exercised l>y 
those who, because they hold and control money, are able al.so to 
govern credit and determine its allot men t. for that reason sup- 
])lying, so to s]>cak, the lifc-bl(3o(l to the entire economic b(3<ly, and 


{48t As one welbkuoxMi writer on tlie^e suhjeets has ])ointed out, 
the money factor is like? the tide^ of tlu‘ ocean, and eomnuKlity 'demand- 
and-supply factor is like the waves of the sea. . . . Th(‘ tides are the 
big factor determining the lewd of the watei-, and tli(‘ \va\e.s a com¬ 
paratively small factor even in the greatest storm. The moneydactor is 
like the tides, and is the principal thing in detornn'ning the pvjee-Icvel 
{The Truth About Neir Zealand^ hy A. X. Fi(d<i, p, 134). ( d'. The JtoJe. 

of Moncn, by Professoj’ Soddy, iq). 71-75. 

“A proper proportion between diffei'cnt wage.s is al.so a matter of 
importance, and with this is intimately counectcxl a proper i>vo))ortion 
between the prices obtained for the products of tlio various economic 
groups, agidcultural. indusi-rial. and so forth. Wliov tlnd harmonious 
proportion is kei)t, men's various economit' iioiivilies combim* and 
unite into a single organism and bccoiin' members of a common bo'dv, 
lending each other mutual help and service ' (Ihicyclical belt(M\ 
Qu<fdragesimo Anno), 
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grasping, as it were, iti their hands the very soul of production, 
so that no one dare breathe against their wilL This accumulation 
of power, the characteristic note of the modern economic order, is 
a natural result of limitless free competition, which permits the 
survival of those only who are the strongest, which often means 
those who fight most relentlessly, who pay least heed to the dic¬ 
tates of conscience. This concentration of power has led to a 
threefold struggle f(n- domination. 

First, there is the struggle for diclat(jrslnp in the economic 
sphere itself; then ihe fierce battle to accjuire control of the State,, 
so tlial its re.sources and aiuhoritv ma^■ be abused in the econo- 
mic struggle; finally, the clash between Stales themselves. . . . 
Unbridled ambition for domination has succeeded the desire for 
gain; the whole economic life has become hard, cruel, and relent¬ 
less in a ghastly measure. . . . 'bhe State . . . has become a 
slave bound over to the service of human ])assion and greed. As 
rc(j(rnls Ihn rrlaiioiis of peoples among themselves a donblc stream 
has issued forth from this one fountain-head; on the (»ie hand^ 
^'conomic Nationalism or event ecArnomic I/nperialism; on the 
othn\ a not less noxious and detestalitr Intertuitionalism or inter- 
naiionat Imperialism in financial affairs^ tehich holds that where 
a niatbs fortune is, there is his country.''^ 

What Pope Pius XI means by Jfconomii' Xaiionalisni or 
Imperialism " is the action of a State which places its power 
at the service of some of its financiers and industrialists, 
in fu*dcr to invarle or even enslave other countries econo¬ 
mically. To take one example, a bitter struggle went on 
for years for iHexican oil l)etween the Sfatutard t)U Cortt- 
pany of America on the one side and the MexicfOi lufgle together 
witli the Royal Date If Shell rc])resentiiig the British Km])ire on 
the other. We read in The ]\\)rtd‘Strtff/f/le for Oil, by P. de la 
Tramarye, that 'bhe Standard Oil ])ractically enjoyed a mono- 
l)oly in Mexico up to the time when the deposits at 'J'ampico were 
discovered. President Diaz, to put an end to the monopoly, grant¬ 
ed im])orLanL concessions to the Ilritish firm of Pearson, which 
shortly afterwards founded the Mexican Eagh\ These concessions 
were the signal for ihc newspaper cami>aign which was let loose 
against Porfirio Diaz in the United States, and for the outbreak 
of the Madcrist in.surreclion in Sonora and Cliihuahua. Rocke¬ 
feller and Pearson made war on each oIIilm* with the help of the 
Mexican Condottieri. The L’nitcd States supjxn'tcd Madcro, Great: 
Ih'itain Porfirio 


(4p) Those who wisli to )nu)‘e alunit the history of the .struggle for 
Mexican oil will find an anunnil of information in Ludwell Denny^s 
Awerjr.a Ootnjurxs Hrituiv ()>]). 240-252). For [he effect of the struggle oii 
religion ami for Masonit’ ri'Sjxjn'^ifiilitx in rt'gard to llu* religious per™ 
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THE RETURN TO THE GOSPEL. 

St. Paul sums up the Gospel as the work of re-capilulation or 
re-establishment of all things in Christ.The human race has 
been given a new Head, the Second Adam. Under Hitn, through 
social acceptance of the role of Flis Mystical Rody, the individual 
members of the race are to be brought into supernatural union 
with the Blessed Trinity. It is only by this supernatural union 
that- a human being is fully in order in the actual world. We 
have just seen in outline what social acceptance of the Divine 
Plan entails. It is simply the general programme of the reign 
of Christ the King which has been elaborated by His Church, in the 
course of centuries, in view of enabling all men to live a super¬ 
natural life, in conformity with their expression of submission to 
the Blessed Trinity along with Christ in Holy Mass. By the sacra¬ 
mental character of Baptism, the soul-structure of each individual 
is made conformable to that of Our Lord Jesus Christ and is en¬ 
abled to assimilate the Supernatural Life of the Head, as a plant 
by its internal structure is fitted for the process of incorporating 
into itself the elements of vegetative life. Now, Just as a plant 
needs a favourable environment for its devclo])ment, so does the 
Supernatural Life of the baptized Christian. It is with a view to 
creating this favourable environment that the Catholic Church lays 
down the principles of political and economic organl/ation and 
draws the general conclusions therefrom, without, however, de¬ 
termining the mode of application of these conclusions ;o par¬ 
ticular circumstances. 

Thus, the Church does not prefer one of the three forms of 
Government, Monarchy, Aristocracy, or Democracy, to the others, 
hut she does insist that whatever form of government a i)eople may 
give itself, Caesar shall acknowledge the Divine Plan for order. 
“The Church,'' writes Pope Leo XHT, “always the guardian of 
her own rights and most observant of those of others, holds that 
it is not her province to decide which is the best amongst many 

seeution in Mexico, the books No God Next Door, by Rev. Michael 
Kenny, S, J., and Mexico, the Land of Blood'drenched A liar by Francis 
0. Kelly, should be read. From the Catholic Herald (London) of Jan. 
24, 1941, we learn that the New York Herald Tribune had published 
a recent announcement of an offer by twenty U. S. bankers to put 
Mexican industries on their feet again by a loan of 100 million dollars. 

The plan is believed to be contingent on action by President Camacho 
to protect profits against any attempts to continue the Mexican revolu¬ 
tion.^’ 

(50) Cf. Eplicsian.s, I, 3-10. Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ . . . Who hat.h predestinated us unto the adoption of 
children through Jesus Christ unto Himself . . . according to his go^ 
pleasure, which he had purposed in him, in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times to ro-o-stablish all things in Christ, that are in heaven 
and on earth/’ 
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diverse forms of government and civil inslitulions of Christian 
Stales, and amid the various forms of State rule she does not 
disapprove of any, provided the respect due to religion and the 
observance of good morals he upheld. By such a standard of 
conduct should the thoughts and mode of acting of everv Catholic 
l;e dirccled/’^^^^ A rain, the Cluirch docs not sav how classes in 
schools should he arrani^ed or timc-tal)]es planned, but she does 
insist that the whole organization of a Catholic school and its 
teachers, syllabus and text-books in every branch should promote 
the harmonious f(u*mation of members of Christ.The Church 
also insists upon the need of i)rivatc ownership oi property and 
upon the formation of guilds or vocational groups, but ‘'provided 
that the natural and divine law be observed, the public authority, 
in view of the common good, may specify more accurately what 
is licit and what is illicit for property-owners in the use of their 
possessions.'I'he Catholic Church stands for the integral ob¬ 
servance of the 7th Commandment and condemns usury, but it is 
not for the Church to indicate the precise method by which this 
is to be done, or to lay down liow stability of prices is to be se¬ 
cured and arbitrary mani])ulalions of the Aolume of exchange- 
medium to be excluded. 


THE ClWRCWi^ PROGKAALMK FOR THE RIGHTS 

OF (;OD. 

'I'lie Xaturalism of llic b'rencli Rc\oiuti(jn wliicli ])ui the rights 
of man in the i)lacc of the Rights of God resulted in the diffusion 
of a numlicr of errors oi)pf)sc(l to the Divine Jdan for order. As 
all the naturalistic agencies so skilfully marshalled by jewrv and 
Freemasonry worked zealously for the projxigation (d these 
erroneous doctrines, many Catholics were led astray. Pope Pius 
IX catalogued these errors in the giving Catholics 

what we ma\- call a )n>{f(f(tvr icst of ndelity to the Kingship of 
Christ.^'"’*^ i^ince the ap])caranee of tliat s])lcn(li(l document, wdth 
the signillcance of whicli every Catholic >houl(l be familiar, the 
succeeding l‘o]>es have elaborated ^v po.ntivr programme of respect 
for the Riglils of God by integral fidelity to Christ the King. 

The Snprr)intHr(il Lifr of fhr Mj/sHcrfl Jior/f/ iias been treated 
of by Pope Eeo XII! in his Ihicyclicals on the Reunion of Christen- 

Gi; Eucyclioal Letter, Sapieiitiae CJn'istianae. (Jf. Ihicvclica.! Letter 
Immorialc DeA. ^ ..lx, 

G2) Of, Enoyclical .Letter, Divwi Jllins On the ^Jiristian 

Education of Yo}ith. 

(^53) Pope Pius XI, Encyelical Letter, Quadrof/CHimo An/io^ (hi the 
Soc,ial Order^ 

(54) The text of the Syllabus and a brief coiunientarv on the errors 
contained in it will be found in The Mystical lindy df in the 

Modern Worlds pp. 120-142, 
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and on Christ Our Redeemer/^^^ as well as by Pope Pius 
XI in his Letters on Reparation to the Sacred Heart/^"^^ and on 
True Religious Unity. ^^8) 'fYie obligation of social acceptance of 
the Divine Plan has been explained by Pope Leo XIII in his teach¬ 
ing on Human Liberty, the Christian Constitution of States^^®^ 
and the Chief Duties of Christians as Citizens.Pope Pius X 
deals with the same matter in his admirable Letter on the Sillon/^^^ 
and^Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on the Peace of ChristJ^^^ 
The Catholic concept of patria or native land has been dealt 
with by Pope Pius XI in his Encyclicals on the Kingship of 
Christ/64) Qj-j Troubles of Our Times/^^^ after Pope Leo 
XII[ had spoken of it in such admirable terms.Pope Pius XI 
has stressed the sublime truth that Catholics must look upon the 
struggle to re-christianize public life as a combat to be waged, 
under the banner of Christ the King, by every member of His 
Mystical Body.^^^^ He has also treated of the Christian Social Cell, 
the Family/^s^ following Pope Leo XIIT,^^^^ and of the Personality 
of the Child, in his lofty teaching on the Christian Education of 

Youth.t^o) ^ 

A positive economic programme with regard to property, pro¬ 
duction and distribution has been developed in the Encvclical Let¬ 
ters of Popes Leo XIII,Pius X,(72) and Pius XT.^73)' Pope Leo. 

(55) Praeclara Gratulaiionis Puhlicae. 

(56) Tapietsi. 

^57) Miserentissirnus Redemptor. 

(58) Mortalium Animoii, The beautiful Encyclical Letter of Pope 
Pius XII, Mysticl Corporis Eccle>^iae, reached the pj'esent write)’ too 
late to be utilized in this book. 

(59) Libertas. 

x*60) Iniviortale Dei, 

(61) Sapientiae Christianae, 

(62) This Letter stresses the folly of attempting to establish upon 
earth above the head of the Catholic Church, the reigu of justice, and of 
charity, by means of agents from everywhere, of all religions and of no 
religion, with or without creed, provided they forget what divides them, 
that is, their religious and philosophic convictions, and provided they 
place at the common service what unites them, namely, a )}oblc 'idealism, 
and moral force derived ' no matter whence.’ 

(63) JJhi Arcano Dei, 

(64) Quas Primas, 

(65) Caritate Christi Conipidsi. 

(66) Sapientiae Christianae, 

(67) jj})i Arcano Dei and Quas Prirnas, 

(68) Casti Connnbii. 

(69) Arcanum Divinae Sapientiae. 

(70) Divini Illius Magistri, 

(71) Rermn Novarum. On the Condition of the Worldny Classes, and 
Craves de Coinmimi, On Christian Democra>cy. 

(72) P{qi Dalla Prinia, On the Social Question : Singulari Qnadnnt, 
On Workinymeids Associations, Catholic and Mio:ed: ll Fermo PrO' 
posito. On Christian Social Action. 

(73) Quadragesima Anno, On the Reconstruction of Society, 
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XIIf pointc<l out that usury had come back in another guise and 
that it was leading to the enslavement of the many by the 
Po])c Pius XI shows that the evil results of usury and the control 
of what is called credit have grown apace since the publication of 
ihn'iun. AV>/v//7///ot^5) only individuals are now enslaved but 

States themselves arc in the power of those who control finance. 

Ill the sjiherc of internalioiwl relations^ f\)]>e Benedict X\^ 
sent a Peace XcUc to the leaders of the belligerent peoples engag¬ 
ed in the W'orld War, on August 1st, 1917, outlining concrete pro¬ 
posals as the basis for a just and durable ]jcace. The Pope's plan 
was rejected and a naturalistic League of Nations was set up from 
whicii the \'iear of Christ was rigidly excluded^In 1940, when 
the world is again at war, it is pathetic to read the contemptuous 
terms in which the Masonic President of the Lnitcd States dis¬ 
missed Po]>c Benedict’s Peace Plan, “'bo deal with such a power 
lGermany|T wrote Prcsi<lcnt Wilson, “ Iw way of ];eace, upon the 
plan pr()])oscd by I lis Holiness, would, as far as we can see, involve 
a rccuperauon of its strength and a renewal of its policy, and would 
make it necessary to create a permanent hostile combination of 
the Nations against the German people who are its instru¬ 
ments/’^''”^ The I'eacc of Versailles and the League of XLitions, 
inspired Iw pure Naturalism, have certainly' not averted the war 
on account of which Pope Benedict XV’s plan was haughtily cast 
aside. Pojjc Pius XI pointed out, in the JCncvclical Inciter, On the 
Peace of ('/irist in the Kinijdom of Christy that the one hope of 
international ]Kxace and concord lies in the accei)tancc of the moral 
auth(u*ity of the Catholic Church. ‘Ht alone," he wrote, ''is able 
to establish the jtcace of Christ, not only at the present time, but 
also to consolidate it for the future, by averting those new dangers 
of war to which We have ^already referred." 

Jh ru/n Xovanme 

^75) (^vadragesimo A c no and Cariiate Vhriiitl Conipiihi. 

Of. Sorief.i' dt.H Naiionn, Supcr-Jitai Mnronni(iue, by Leon de 
Ponciiis. Ho shows tbat the dcstruotion of the Austrian Empire as well 
as th(3 setting up of the League of Nations was systennatically prepared 
•at a Masonic Oongri'ss held at Paris in Juno, 1917. 

Hentdici A’l , Pop( of Peaces by Rev. H. E. G. Rope, M.A. On 
pages T2() and ]’27 of this work Father Rope alludes to the w’ell-known 
efforts of the Czecks, Mas ary k and Benes, to get the Great War pro¬ 
longed in 1917 and the peace proposals of the Enp^eror Charles of 
Austria j'ejediMl. Beiu’s avowed that he preferred the Anschluss with 
Germany to ilu*. preservation of what I'emained of the Kingship of 
Christ' ill tho .Austrian Jhnpi^’e. He has had tlic Anschluss since. It is 
not quit(i certain that Masaryk was a Mason though he always favoured 
NatLU'alisin, but the Masonic character of Benes seems certain. Cf. 
Article in R.T.K.S., Nov. 1, 1937. 

For tlic P)‘oofs of tlie Masonic character of Pi'esident Wilson, see 
t.hc documents quoted in hf’s Pourquoi de la Giurre ondiale^ by Mgr. 
II. Dtdassiis, vol. 11, pp. 391-393. 
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The Catholic Church, then, is always aiming at permeating 
social organization with the sense of the reality of the Superna¬ 
tural Life and of the oneness of the Divine Plan for its mainten¬ 
ance and diffusion. Through the Church, God wants to draw all 
men into union with Our Lord in ihe renewal of the eN])ression 
of sul)mission of Calvary in M-oly Mass, and lie wants that wor- 
ship animated with the highest ])Ossil)lc degree of sui)crnatural 
charity s]>ringing from Sanctifying Grace. Accordingly, He wants 
society to be organized under Christ the King so as to draw as 
man}' as possible into membership of Christ and to favour develop¬ 
ment of the Life of Sanctifying Grace that comes from Him. 
Every member of Christ proclaims at Holy Mass that he intends 
to work for the acceptance of the programme of Christ the King 
in its integrity. 'I'hiis alone will the Rights of tied, our Heavenly 
Father, be fully acknowledged and the development of human 
personality be adequately safeguarded. 

It would be a sign of hope for the future if \vc had come to 
the end of the j)eriod of exclusion of the Sovereign from 

the counsels of nations. The end, however, has not \et I)cen 
reached. At the First Hague Conference the Papacy was excluded 
from the deliberations. “Again at the second Hague Confeience 
in 1907, the Convention for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes prechnh’d the Holy Sec from officially subscribing to the 
rules for mediation and arbitration. .Article 94 of that Convention 
laid down that the conditions on which uninvited Powers might 
subsequently be invited to adhere to the Convention) should he 
decided by further agreement {"I'objel d'}in<‘ t'nteiUe iiKeriovrc"') 
among the contracting Powers. Such further agreement is still in 
the future.”<^®> 


The Secret Treaty of London of April 26th, 1915, is one of the 
most shameful incidents of modern times. Under this secret treaty, 
Italy, which was at the time bitterly Judaeo-Masonic and anti- 
Catholic, agreed to come in on the side of the Allies, on certain 
conditions. Clause 15 of the Treaty reads: 

“France, Great Britain and Russia undertake to support Italy, 
in so far as she does not permit the representatives of the Holy 
See to take diplomatic action with regard to the conclusion of the 
peace and the regulation of questions connected with the war.” 

Claftse 16 says: “The present Treaty is to be kept secret.” 
The Treaty was signed in four copies by*Sir Edward Grey (Eng¬ 
land), Jules Cambon (France). Imperiali (Italv), and Beckendorff 
(Russia). 


(78) T/ie Catholir Church and Jnternational Order bv A. C P 
Beales. 
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APPENDIX. 

von: PK.vrcDicT xvs peace proposals, 

AUGUvST L 1917. 

ARBITRATION' AND DIMINUTION OF ARMAMENTS. 

First, the fundamental point should be that the moral force 
of right should replace the material force of arms; hence a just 
agreement between all for the simultaneous and reciprocal diminu¬ 
tion of armaments^ according to rules and guarantees to be estab¬ 
lished, to the extent necessary and sufficient for the maintenance of 
public order in each State ; then, in the place of armies, the estab¬ 
lishment of arbitration with its exalted pacifying function, on lines 
to be concerted and with sanctions to be settled against any State 
that should refuse either to submit international questions to 
arbitration or to accept its awards. 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. 

The supremacy of right once established let every obstacle be 
removed from the channels of communication between peoples, 
by ensuring, under rules likewise to be laid down, the true free¬ 
dom and common enjoyment of the seas. This would, on the one 
hand, remove manifold causes of conflict, and would open, on the 
other, fresh sources of prosperity and progress to all. 

CONDONATION OF DAI^IAGES AND COvST OF WAR. 

As to the reparation of damage and to the costs of war, We 
see no way to solve the question save by laying down, as a general 
principle, complete and reciprocal condonation, which would, more¬ 
over, be justified by the immense benefits that would accrue from 
disarmament; all the more, since the continuation of such carnage 
solely for economic reasons would be incomprehensible. If, in 
certain cases, there exist, nevertheless, special reasons, let them 
be weighed-with justice and equity. 

EVACUATION OF OCCUPIED TERRITORIES. 

But these pacific agreements, with the immense advantages 
they entail, are impossible without the reciprocal restitution of 
territories now occupied. Consequently, on the part of Germany, 
there should be the complete evacuation of Belgium, with a guar¬ 
antee of her full political, military, and economic independence to* 
wards all Powers whatsoever; likewise the evacuation of French 
territory. Cn the part of the other belligerent parties, there should 
be a similar restitution of the German colonies. 
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FAIR SETTI,EMENT OF TERRITORIAL QUESTIONS. 

As regards territorial questions like those at issue between 
Italy and Austria, and between Germany and France, there is 
reason to hope that in consideration of the immense advantages 
of a lasting peace with disarmament, the parties in conflict will 
examine them in a conciliatory spirit, taking account, in the 
measure of what is just and possible, as We have before said, of 
the aspirations of the peoples and, as occasion may offer, co¬ 
ordinating particular interests with the general weal of the great 
human society. 

The same spirit of equity and justice must reign in the study 
of the other territorial and political questions, notably those relat¬ 
ing to Armenia, the Balkan States, and to the territories forming 
part of the ancient Kingdom of Poland, to which, in particular, its 
noble historical traditions and the sufferings endured, especially 
during the present war, ought justly to assure the sympathies of 
nations. 

Such are the principal bases upon which We believe the future 
reorganization of peoples should be founded. They are such as to 
render impossible a return of similar conflicts, and to prepare the 
solution of the economic question, so important for the future 
and the material welfare of all the belligerent States. 



CHAPTER V, 


THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MAvSS AND THE KINGSHIP 

OF CHRlvST IN ITS INTlCGRlTY. 


THE RICLATIOK BETWEEN THE MASS AM) 
THE KIXGvSHIP OF CHRIST. 


We have seen, ihcn, that Goers aim is lo come to dwell in 
human souls in the Trinity of His Persons, through membership 
of Our Lord’s Mystical I'ody. ll is for that the world exists and 
it is to promote that indwelling that He wants to draw all into 
union with Our Lord in the fervent offering of the Holy Sacri¬ 
fice of the Mass. In order lo favour union with Christ as Priest 
in Holy Mass, God wants the world organized under Christ as 
King, We have seen, too, something of what the order of the 
world would be like if the Rights of God and of Christ the King 
were fully acknowledged. We shall now sec that at Holy Mass 
all Christ\s members express the determination to strive "for the 
integral realization of the Rights of God and of Christ the King 
in the world. Thus, the more fully the; Kingship of Christ is 
realized, the more abundantly the life of Christ the Priest will 
be diffused, and the more ardently union with Christ the Priest 
in Holy Mass is cultivated, the more eagerly will His members 
strive to have God’s Rights acknowledged. On the other hand, 
the rejection of God’s Rights and of the Kingship of Christ will 
lead to corruption and decay in society and, in proportion as minds 
lose their hold on the great truth of membership of Christ, to the 
treatment of human beings not as 'persons but as mere individuals, 
Ry the character of Haptism, we arc one with Our Lord in 
the unity of His Mystjeal l>ody, and the very character by which 
wc are incorporated into that sublime uiiiiy is a certain participa¬ 
tion in Ills Priesthood. So when Our Lord renews the act of 
submission of Calvary on the Altar, He renews it as He now is, 
that is, as Head of that Mystical llody in which all the baptized 
arc one with Him. On the Cross, Christ was alone. His mem¬ 
bers were engrafted on Him only iiotcntially. At the Altar, He 
is no longer alone: it is the ''whole Christ/* lo use St. Augu.s- 
linc’s phrase, that is, Christ and His meml)crs, who now offers 
sacrifice to the Rlcsscd Trinity, the members being co-offerers 
with the Invisible Principal Offerer and His visible ministerial 
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offerer, the priest. And we can be co-olferers, because the char¬ 
acter of Baptism is a participation on our level in the Priest¬ 
hood of Our Lord, enabling us to look upon Christ's act of sub¬ 
mission on the Altar as ours and unite our act of submission 
with His. The supreme function of Christ as Priest is the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, in which the \vhole Mystical Body pro¬ 
fesses its readiness to stand as He did for His integral programme 
for order. For that programme He was obedient unto death on 
Calvary. All the baptized are called upon to unite actively in 
expressing submission to God the Father in Holy Mass and in 
animating that submission with all the supernatural love of their 
hearts.Now the will of the Father is always the same: ‘‘This 
is My beloved Son; hear ye Him” (St. Luke, IX, 35). Every 
member of Christ bv his assistance at Mass declares his readi- 
ness to stand for the integral programme of the Rights of God, 
for which the Head of the Mystical Body suffered death. 

Christ’s meml;ers are meant to belong to Him entirely. They 
ought to come forth from Mass determined to maintain harmonv 
between the submission to God the Father they have expressed 
in the Holy Sacrifice and their individual lives. They should be 
resolved, under the leadership of Christ the King, to pcrmeale 
the whole social life of the State and country, political and econo¬ 
mic, with the spirit of the Mystical Body, so that it may not only 
not hamper their efforts and the efforts of their fellow-meml)ers 
to live their dailv lives as members of Christ, but mav fa\our 

m ■ V 

them. All Catholics are, by the fact of their membership of 
Christ, whole-time Christians, and should be intimately convinced 
of their solidarity with Christ and with their fellow-members of 
His Mystical liody in the really vital struggle that is going on 
in the world. Their attitude, when leaving the Churclt after 
Mass, is not intended to, be merely the luujalivo one of not allow¬ 
ing themselves to be carried in the direction of Naturalism by 
the current of life around them, but the positiiu* one of striving 
to organize the whole frameu’orlc of society under Christ the 
King and of irn])rcgnating the v^tate, family-life, education and 
economic organization, with the great truth of human solidarity 

(1) “The faithful [ineiiibor of Christ] has a twofold destiny; prim¬ 
arily and princii)ally, he is destined to be admitted to the Beatific 
Vision, and for thi^ he is stamped witli the seal of Divine Grace .... 
secondly, he is destined to receive and to deliver to other.s whatever 
concerns the woi'ship of God, and for this t)\u’posi^ he is stamped with 
the sacramental charactc}-. Now the whole lite of the Christian religion 
is derived from the Pidesthood of Christ. Accordin.s:ly, it is clear that 
the sacramental character is in an e.special way the character of Christ, 
to whose P)‘iesthood the faithful are conformed by the sacramental char¬ 
acters, which are nothing else than pa)*ticipations after a certain fashion 
in the Pi'iesthood of (*hri^r, de)'ivod fi’om Christ Himself” (Ilia P., 
Q.63, a.3). 
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in Christ's Mystical Body.^^J Their co-operation with Our Lord 
is meant to enable Him, since He condescends to make use of 
them, to permeate all forms of human activity, social and in¬ 
dividual, with the life of that supranational, supernatural organiz¬ 
ation, the Catholic Church. True members of Christ will feel 
fully at ease in any State or Nation only when the great realities 
of the loss of our Supernatural Life by the Fall and of its restor¬ 
ation by membership of the Mystical llody of Christ are acknow¬ 
ledged in the social structure of that State or Nation. Every¬ 
thing that savours of Naturalism or Anti-Supernaturalism will 
have for them an odour of decay and death. 

It is quite true that States or Nations do not go to heaven. 
Human beings go to heaven one by one, to live in the intimacy 
of the Blessed Trinity in the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision. 
But the individual member of society lives under the never-ceasing 
influence of his social surroundings. If Catholics content them¬ 
selves with merely inculcating the individual [practice of religion 
and do not seek to mould the world for Christ the King, then the 
social institutions, even of countries with a Catholic majority, 
will be moulded by the well-organized visible and invisible 
naturalistic and anti-supernatural forces, of whose activities 
many Catholics seem to be unaware. ^I'hc average member of 
society will then fall a ready prey to Naturalism. He will grad¬ 
ually cease to live as a member of Christ, though he may retain 
some Christian customs as remnants of a once Christian out¬ 
look. Satan profits by the lack of watchfulness and energy on 
the part of Catholics in rcganl to social organization, and by 
the help of his visible subordinates, he injects the poison of 
Naturalism into the social organism. Thus it has oftentimes 
happened that x*evolutionaries, aiming at the violent installation 
of a naturalistic regime, have succeeded in overthrowing the rule 
of Christ the King in countries nominally Catholic, on account 
of the preliminary work of corru]:)tion and weakening, system¬ 
atically carried out by the press, the cinema, the school and the 
stock-exchange. 

On the one hand, then. Catholics, faithful to what they pro¬ 
fess at Mass, must ever strive to permeate the framework of 
society with the influence of the Supernatural Life. In this way 
the ordinary man will be helped act always as a member of 
Christ and will not find himself, from the monicnt he leaves the 

<2) We have already seen the meaning of Naturalism in Chapter I. 
it was there defined as the attitude of mind which denies the reality 
of the Divine Life of Grace and of our Fall therefrom with our con¬ 
sequent liability to revolt against the order of the Divine Life, when 
it has been restored to us by our nfemhership of Christ. This attitude 
of mind also maintains lhat all social life should be organized on the 
basis of the non-existence of any life higher than our natural life. 
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Church after Mass, urged by anti-supernatural currents to revolt 
against his most real life. On the other hand, Catholic social in¬ 
stitutions, great though their influence may be, do not suffice to 
maintain society fully Catholic. The indispensable requisite is a 
formation of the youth of both sexes thoroughly penetrated with 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body as a mighty living organism 
ever seeking to bring the world into union with Christ and through 
Christ with the Blessed Trinity.That formation alone will 
ensure what we have called ‘'whole-time Catholicism’' and will 
enable all to draw from their union with Our Lord in Mass and 
Holy Communion the supernatural love required to diffuse 
throughout society the sense of solidarity in Christ and of the 
indwelling of the Blessed Trinity in souls, through incorjioration 
into Christ. Our Lord will pour His Life into souls in Holy Com¬ 
munion, in proportion as they are thus one with Him in mind and 
will, for progress in personal sanctification or growth in holiness 
is simply the development of the spirit of the Mystical Body. 
It was the sense of their oneness with their co-offerers and co- 
victims with Christ in the Mass that strengthened the Catholics 
of the early centuries for the long struggle for the recognition 
of the Rights of God and the Kingship of Christ in their integrity. 
It was the acceptance of the fact that the bodies of the baptized 
are the members of Christ that brought forth those lovely flowers 
of chastity amidst the thorns of paganism, in the decadent 
Roman Empire. The realization of the same inspiring truth is 
needed in order to withstand the systematic propagation of selfish¬ 
ness and impurity to which young people are subjected nowadays, 
and to begin the counter-attack. For the return of social justice 
in the modern Avorld, the same great truth must be unceasingly 
insisted upon. If we define social justice in the members of a 
society as the virtue by which the members of a society are en¬ 
abled to direct all their actions towards the Common Good of the 
societ\q we can hope for its triumph over the cold, calculating 
Naturalism of Liberalistic Individualism and over the harsh, brutal 

('p Christ’s incorporated member must continue to j 2 ;row up in 
Christ in order to become more and more conformable to Him. But 
the vital relationship with Him includes far more than this personal 
side; the life in Christ also signifies a participation in His apostolic 
work, in His mission. The object of the incorporation is to unite the 
members as such with Him, enabling them to grow up ‘unto the measure 
of the age of the fulness’ of the Head : its further object being to help 
them to live^ for Christ and to co-operate with Him for the increase 
of the Mystical Christ. . . Through the character of the sacraments, 
each member^ is destined and qualified to co-operate actively with the 
work of Christ. Incorporation, corresponding to the degree of sacra¬ 
mental character, enables the member to share in the dignity of Christ, 
but it also places him under the obligation, as an instrument of Christ, to 
labour for the other members and for the growth of the whole body 

Bod// of Christy by Dr. F. Jiirgensmeier, pp. 225, 226). 
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Naturalism of Materialistic Collectivism, only when Christ’s 
members have again grown accustomed to their solidarity in Him. 
When once men realize that what is clone for their fellow-men is 
done for Christ and to Christ, they will readil}' see that social life 
must be so organized that each meml)cr of Christ may have a just 
and fair opportunity of living in accordance with his sublime dig¬ 
nity. It was the realization of the great truth of the slaves" 
membership of Christ that gradually brought about the abolition 
of slavery in the ancient world. “It was Christianity,” wrote 
Pope Pius XJ, “ that first affirmed the real and universal brother¬ 
hood of all men of whatever race and condition. This doctrine the 
Church proclaimed by a method, and with an amplitude and con¬ 
viction, unknown to preceding centuries: and with it she power¬ 
fully contributed to the abolition of slavery. Not bloody revolu¬ 
tion, but the inner force of the Church’s teaching made the proud 
Roman matron see in her slave a sister in Christ. It is Christian¬ 
ity that adores the Son of God, made Man for the love of man, 
and become not only the ‘ Son of a Carpenter ' but Himself * a 
carpenterIt was Chrislianily that raised manual labour to 
its true digiiity.”^'*’^ Tlie jiraclical living of the same great truth 
of our membership of Christ will l)c I'ecjuircd in order lo avert the 
return of a worse form <jf slavcrv in the modern world. 


UNIFYING INM'LUKNCK OV TUl^: MYSTICAL I^ODV. 

With the growth of fuller comprehension of the doctrine of 
the Mystical T>ody and the sjiread of a more intense desire to live 
life fully as members of Christ, we may hope to sec many practical 
consequences in the international sphere as well as in the national 
life of peoples. Our Lord in the Illcssed JCucharist, the Head of 
the Mystical Body, whom all His members receive in separate 
hosts, is not many Christs l)Ut One. coming lo give Himself to all. 
that all may be one in Him in mind and will. Pope Leo XIII 
emphasizes this truth at great Icnglli in the Jincyclical Letter 
on the Most Holy Eucharist. “ This then.” he writes, ” is what 
Christ intended when He instituted this venerable Sacrament, 
namely, by awakening charity towards God, to promote mutual 
charity among men. ITIr the latter, as is plain, is by its very 
nature rooted in the former, and s])rings from it by a kind of 
spontaneous growth. Nor is it ])ossil)Ie that there should be an\ 
lack of charity among men. or rather it must need.s be enkindled 
and nourish, if men would bin ]>ondcr well the charily which Christ 

has shown in this sacrament.Having before our eves this 

noble example set us by Christ. Who besUbws on us all that He 
has, assuredly we ought to love and tiel]) one another U) the ut* 

t4) Cf. St. Mat/thew, XTTT, aS: St. Mark. YI. 3. 

ISncyclical Lc(l(*r, Dlrnti Urjlrmpinrh, On Afhciiifit' 
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most, being daily more strongly united by the strong bond of 
brotherhood. 


“ Add to this that the external and visible elements of this 
Sacrament supply a singularly appropriate stimulus to union. On 
this topic St. Cyprian writes: ‘ In a word, the Lord’s sacrifice 
symbolizes the oneness of heart, guaranteed by a persevering and 
inviolable charity, which should prevail among Christians. For 
when Our Lord calls His Body bread, a substance which is kneaded 
together out of many grains, He indicates that we His people, 
whom He sustains, are bound together in close union; and wheti He 
speaks of His Blood as wine, in which the juice pressed from 
many cluster.s of grapes is mingled in one liquid, He likewise 
indicates that we, His flock, are by the commingling of a multi¬ 
tude of persons made one’ (Ep. 96 ad Magnum, n.S). In like 
manner the Angelic Doctor, adopting the sentiments of St. Augus¬ 
tine {Tract XXyi^ in Joann.^ nn. 13, 17), writes, ‘Our Lord has 
bequeathed to us His Body and Blood under the form of sub¬ 
stances in which a multitude of things have been reduced to unity, 
fur one of them, namely bread, consisting as it does of many 
grains, is yet one. and the other, that is to say, wine, has iis unity 
of being from the united juice of many grapes; and therefore 
St. Augustine elsewhere says: ‘ O Sacrament of Mercy, O vSign 
of Unity, O Bond of Charity! ’ (Ilia P., Q.79, a.l). All of which 
is confirmed bv the declaration of the Council of Trent that Christ 


left the Eucharist to His Church ‘as a symbol of that unity and 
charity wherel)y He would have all Christians mutually joined and 
uiiited .... a symbol of that one body of which He is Himself 
the Head, and to which He would have ns, as members, attached 
by the closest bonds of faith, hope, and charity’ (Cone. Trick, Sess. 


XIII, 1 De Eucharist., c. 2). The same idea had been expressed 
by St. Paul when he wrote: ‘ For we, being many, are one bread, 
one body, all we who partake of the one bread’ (I Cor., X, 17).” 


As the unifying influence of Our Lord makes itself felt, we may 
expect that Catholics all over the world will come to realize that 
the unity of the Mystical Body is infinitely stronger than national 
unity, that, for example, the supernatural unity between French 
and German Catholics, resulting from the character of baptism, 
is on an infinitely higher level than the unity between Germans 
with Germans, or French with French, on the merely natural na¬ 
tional level. St. Paul stresses the paramount character of this 
solidarity, when he insists that natural distinctions disappear, as 
it were, in comparison with it: “Where there is neither Gentile 


nor Jew, circumcision nor tmcircumcision, Barbarian nor Scythian, 
bond nor free. But Christ is all, and in all ” (Coloss., Ill, 11). The 
A]>ostle did not. ai course, mean to convey that the distinctions 


Encyclical Lc'tlei*. Mirae Caritatis. On the Most Holy Eucharist. 
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or the duties resulting from them disappeared in fact, for he lays 
stress upon the reciprocal obligations of master and servant in 
the Epistle to Philemon, but he wanted to bring home to all that 
our oneness in Christ causes all the distinctions on a lower level 
to dwindle into insignificance. It is only want of familiarity with 
St. Paul’s teaching on the Mystical Body that makes the text of 
Pope Pius XI, already quoted in Chapter I, about our brother¬ 
hood in the Mystical Body being infinitely more sacred and more 
precious than the brotherhood of humanity and of fatherland, seem 
exaggerated to us. 

The deepening of the conviction of this supernatural solidarity 
will lead to a realization of the subordinate place of nationality as 
a force of inspiration, but, while stressing the infinite distance 
separating the natural from the supernatural, it will not deny 
it fitting recognition. It is important also to point out that the 
exaggerated place taken by nationality in men’s lives to-day is 
in part due to the need for national reactions against the cor¬ 
rupting and deforming influence of the naturalistic supranational- 
ism of Jewry and Freemasonry which, since the French Revo- 
tion, has usurped the place of the supernatural, supranational in¬ 
fluence of the Mystical Body. Love of country is a noble senti¬ 
ment arid there is an ordered love of our native land as of our 
own race, and of their glory, which will be respectful of their due 
subordination to the Mystical Body of Christ. It is true that 
Satan has frequently tried to use Nationalism for his purposes, 
yet when Catholics quote from Papal Encyclicals about the evils 
of exaggerated Nationalism, they must not leave out of consider¬ 
ation the complementary texts wherein the Popes insist on legiti¬ 
mate love of country, and they must bear in mind the need for 
a reaction against the corruption and deformation resulting from 
Naturalism. 

The knowledge and love of our solidarity in Christ will combat 
effectively the terrible evils of the class-war, so sedulously cul¬ 
tivated by naturalistic supranationalists, in view of the enslave¬ 
ment of workingmen for their own ends. Pope Leo XIII stresses 
the fact that it was to promote charity and union among men 
that Our Lord instituted the Blessed Eucharist: *^Tf any one,” he 
writes, “ will diligently examine into the causes of the evils of 
our day, he will find that they arise from this, that as charity 
towards God has grown cold, the mutual charity of men among 
themselves has likewise cooled. l\Ien have forgotten that they 
are children of God and brethren in Jesus Christ: they care for 
nothing except their own individual interests: the interests and 
the rights of others they not only make light of, bflt often attack 
and invade. Hence frequent disturbances and strife between class 
and class: arrogance, oppression, fraud on the part of the more 
powerful: misery, envy, and turbulence among the poor. These 
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are evils for which it is in vain to seek a remedy in legislation. 
. . . Our chief care . . . ought to be . . . to secure the union 
of classes in a mutual interchange of dutiful services, a union 
which, having its origin in God, shall issue in deeds that reflect 
the true spirit of Jesus Christ and a genuine charity. This charity 
Christ brought into the world, with it He would have all hearts 
on fire. . . . And whereas it is right to uphold all the claims of 
justice as between the various classes of society, nevertheless it 
is only with the efficacious aid of charity, which tempers justice, 
that the equality which St. Paul commended (2 Cor., VIII, 14), 
and which is so salutary for human society, can be established and 
maintained. This then is what Christ intended when He institu¬ 
ted this venerable Sacrament, namely, by awakening charitv 
towards God to promote mutual charity among men.”^'^^ 

Catholics must, therefore, on the one hand, guard against any 
collaboration with naturalistic revolutionary movements promoted 
by Jewry and Freemasonry, whether national like Mazzini’s Young 
Italy or supranational like Socialism and Communism, and on the 
other hand, they must be careful not to support disordered natur¬ 
alistic national reactions against the efforts of Jewry and Free¬ 
masonry. Our Lord Jesus Christ has a positive supernatural pro¬ 
gramme towering far above the disorders, divisions and confusion 
to which Naturalism inevitably gives rise. Catholics mu.st en¬ 
deavour to grasp fully what Our Lord is aiming at when He is 
seeking to have the influence of the Mystical Body accepted in 
the life of the State, in the family, in education, and in economic 
organization. He is striving for ever wider participation in, and 
profounder comprehension of, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, in 
view of deepening supernatural union with the Blessed Trinity in 
souls. They will then have a keener perception of the ultimate 
aim of revolution and wdll be quicker to see the signs that herald 
its approach. 

THE ultimate AIM OF REVOLUTION. 


Just as the members of the human body are always meant to 
function in such wise as to promote the Common Good, which it is 
the office of the head to discern, so Catholics, as members of the 
vast organism of the Mystical Body, must always strive tc> fur¬ 
ther the programme of Christ their Head and impregnate society 



of His Flesh and coining under the influence of His Divinity, and by 
It we enter into communion and union with one another/^ he rulds in 
the following article. 
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with the spirit of membership of Chrisl.''^^ 1'he Christian organi/.- 
ation of society sustains the ordinary man in the difficult task of 
living his daily life in harmony with the supernatural act of sub¬ 
mission to the Blessed Trinity he makes at Mass. In fact, this 
organization of society under Christ is indispensable for the aver¬ 
age man, firstly, because of the tendency of the natural life of 
the fallen children of the first Adam to revolt against their Super¬ 
natural Life and imperil their true happiness, and, secondly, be¬ 
cause there arc organized naturalistic forces in existence ready to 
pander to the sclf-centredness of human beings and thus strive to 
hurl them against Christ the King and the Supernatural Life. The 
Christian framework of society is meant tri serve as a bulwark 
against these organized naturalistic or anti-supernatural forces, 
two of which arc visible, while one is invisible. The invisible host 
is that of Satan and his fcllow-dcmons : the visible forces are those 
of the Jewish Xation and I'rcemasonry.''*^^ fhey aim, first, at de- 
supernaturalizing social life, political and eccnumiic, so that, from 
the moment he leaves Church after Mass, tlie average human being 
will find himself impeded in his efforts in live his life as a member 
of Christ. When that process has gone on long enough to have 
stirred up the seeds of revolt against the Supernatural Life in a 
large portion of the social organism, then the attack on the Mass 
itself is begun. The revolt of the social organism as such against 
the Mass, the supremely acceiitablc act of worship of the Blessed 

Ifc is the Sacrament of (^nifirinatioii which fully equips the 
member of Christ, incorporated into Him by Baptism, for this work 
of moulding society. This Sacrament brings him to the perfect age 
of spiritual life by conferring an interior strength of soul, as St. Thomas 
points out (Ilia, lb, Q.72, *i.5, ('inij ninat U) / >it (fm^hhini rif 

augment luii promorens hoinineni in s])i ritual cm oetatem perfectavi ^’)* 
When a man has attained to full development, he must work not -for 
himself alone but for others and the whole Mystical Body. {^^Homu 
autem cum ad aetatem j^ervenerit, incii)it jam comm unicare 

(tciione^ suas ad alios; antea, vero quasi singularitcr sihi ipsi vivit 
(Ilia P., Q.72, a.2). Tlie forehead of the i»ersou being confirmed is 
marked with the sign of the Cross to signify his being equipped to do 
battle for the supernatural organization of society, not only against 
invisible enemies, but against those who are visibly "banded together for 
its overthrow (Cf. Ilia P., Q.72, a.4. 5). 

(9) Mohammedanism is left out of iiccount, I)et‘ause it is question in 
this work of the struggle for and against tlu' Divine Plan within the 
countri(',s where the Divine Plan was iiccepted and which are still at 
least nominally Christian. Mohamme’danisni conquered certain coun¬ 
tries that were once Christian, but it is an outside thing, so far as 
Europe and America arc concerned. Of. The drent Heresies^ bv H. 
Belloc, pp. 73-140. 

D c ^)^u 1 s e, ^ t ex c 1 \ n 10 i b c i t 11 ^ c two visible naturalistic .bodie.s, 
liic Jewish Nbuioii and l-Vt'cnuisouiy, is fullv iiwarr of what he inn 
plicitly stands for i)y the fact of his memhej^hip of these .grou]>s. These 
bodies are, as such, naturalistic or anti-.supernatural. That the point 
here stressed. 
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Trinity and, if possible, its complete elimination, is the ultimate 
aim of revolution. 


Revolutions against the Catholic Church and the Mass are not 
spontaneous uprisings of the people. They are movements skil¬ 
fully prepared a long time in advance hy the naturalistic forces 
above-mentioned and their subordinates. “ Revolution is an art,^’ 
writes Oldstock Ryder in Thr Great Conspiracif^ ** but the Revo¬ 
lutionaries would have us believe that it is a natural cataclysm, as 
inevitable as a volcanic eruption—a spontaneous up-rush of popular 
revolt against insufferable wrongs. . . . The art of Revolution 
is that by which a small but well-organized minority compels an 
unwilling but unorganized majority to submit to the overthrow 
of the State and the dictatorship of a few professional agitators 
who grasp power in the name of the People. The method remains 
the same to-day as it was in 1789-1793, first, to create a Revolu¬ 
tionary atmosphere by exploiting the existing grievances or hard- 
.ships of any part of the population. Secondly, \yhere none exist, 

popular grievances must be created."Thirdly, having thus 

prepared the stage, demonstrations must be organized which will 
give the movement an appearance of being a spontaneous uprising 
of the masses. Fourthly, trade and industry must be hampered 
and ultimately paralysed by strikes and revolutionary threats, 
creating widespread unemployment and discontent. . . . ] vastly, 
forces of aliens, criminals and hooligans must be enlisted and 
armed to overpower the forces of the Slate and to terrorize the 
law-abiding majority into submission. And this tragic farce is to 
l»e enacted in the name of the whole ])eoplc, and is applainled as 
a noble revolt against tyranny and injustice.*' 'Phe poor deluded 
actors on the stage of revolution are, perhaps in the majority of 
cases, unaware that they arc the instruments of higher forces. 

The steps outlined in the quotation from Oldstock Ryder have 
now been expressed more succinctly, thank.s to the development 
of the art of revolution in the hands of those who control Russia. 
The programme of Moscow was outlined very accurately in The 
Tnnes of 3rd May, 1938, as follows: “ Loudlv as the Tlarcelona 
Government may denounce the unprovoked aggression of General 
Franco’s rebels, their mentors in Moscow have already claimed 


the instigation of the Civil War as a triumph of their own sub¬ 
versive diplomacy. For this i.s one of the essential stages of the 
desired revolution which must, it is dogmatically asserted, follow 
the same course in every country. These steps to the compulsory 
millenium, are four in number; the first is the United Front; the 
second, strikes and disorders; the third, civil war; and the fourth, 
Soviet Government.'’<'0' The first three of these stages corres¬ 
pond to the Steps outlined by Old.stock Ryder. The fourth is not 


(in) lierohifi(i)tiii'ii Sodiillmti. |». 5*i, Ity Arnold Lunn. 
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a stage in the advance to ])ower. It is in reality the taking over 
of power by the Rulers of Russia after they have successfully 
utilized the natives in the preliminary stages. Both Oldstock 
Ryder’s and Moscow’s statements of the steps required for the 
preparation of revolution deal with the last or final stages of the 
advance to power by the hidden plotters and schemers. 

Previously, however, wherever the j^eople of a country have 
accepted the Divine Plan for order, a long period of agitation is 
usually required to diminish the attachment of the people thereto. 
As we have seen, the framework of the Divine Plan comprises 
the following points: Recognition of the truth of the Catholic 
Church as the Mystical Body of Christ, National Life respectful 
of due subordination to the Mystical Body, Christian Marriage, 
Christian Education, Private Ownership of Property with Guild 
or Vocational Grouj) Organization, and finally, an exchange- 
medium functioning for the Common Good as a stable measure of 
things saleable and, therefore, not abandoned to the manipulations 
of private speculators. The long-distance preparation for revolu¬ 
tion will consist, then, in loosening the hold of minds upon these 
principles of order by the inculcation of Naturalism, and in 
weakening wills. As Our l^ord always aims at harmonious func¬ 
tioning of the supernatural and the natural, so Satan aims at divi¬ 
sion and discord, with a view to disorder and decay. All the 
means that the manipulation of money will permit will be em¬ 
ployed in this work: cinema, press, radio, stock-exchange, 
speculations, different forms of association for amusement, and 


so on. 


In the process of disru])tion, i)arlicular attention will be paid 
to the inculcation and ])ropagati()n of impurity. St. John Chrysos¬ 
tom points out that “ it is impossible for anyone who leads an 
impure life not to grow weak in the faith.St. Thomas Aquinas, 
in his turn, insists that the higher faculties of man, namely, the 
intelligence and the will, are disturber! most of all by sins of im- 
purity. In its cdTect on the intelligence, this vice is productive of 
Idindness as well as of precipitation, wainl of reliection and incon¬ 
stancy, On the tvill it jiroduces : on the one liand, love of self 
and hatred of God, Who is looked upon as standing in the way 
of pleasurri; on the other hand, love of the things of this life 
along wdth carelessness and recklessness about eternal happi¬ 
ness. 

The demons Igiow how difficult it is for Innnan beings to extri¬ 
cate themselves from the meshes of this vice,^^'^' so w'e can well 
understand wliy, in vie^v of the ])re])aration of a revolution, every 
means wdll be employed to i'>ro])agate sins of the Hesln such as 


(tt) St. John C’hr.ysoptom, Serni. I. De Verbis Apost. 
tt2) IJa Ilae, Q. 163, a.5, c. 

Ta Tlae, Q.73. a.5, ad 2. 
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the cinema, the press in both pictures and advertisements, the 
new forms of dress and recreation for youth, and so on. The 
instructions of the Italian Masonic Alta Veiidita, taken from the 
documents captured -in 1846, are well known; “ Let us spread vice 
broadcast among the multitude. Let them breathe it through their 
five senses, let them drink it in and become saturated with it. . *. . 
Make men's hearts corrupt and vicious and you will have no more 
Catholics. Draw away priests from their work, from the altar 
and from the practice of virtue. Strive skilfully to fill their minds 
and occupy their time with other matters. , . . Large-scale 
corruption is our aim, the corruption of the people through the 
clergy and of the clergy by us, a corruption such that it will en¬ 
able us to lay the Church in the tomb. Recently one of our 
friends, laughing at our projects, said to us: ‘ To overcome the 
Catholic Church, you must begin by suppressing the female sex.’ 
There is a certain sense in which the words arc true; but since 
we cannot suppress woman, let us corrupt her along with the 
Church. . . . The best poniard with which to wound the Church 
mortally is corruption/'^i^^ When human beings have been brutal¬ 
ized by impurity, they will allow themselves to be enslaved with¬ 
out making any attempt to react. The resistance to the propa¬ 
gation of weakness and selfishness through impurity must be 
firmly grounded upon the doctrine of our membership of, and 
solidarity in* Christ. Kvery sin is a betrayal of the cause of the 
Mvstical Kodv. 

TH1-: SOLIDARITY OF THK MYSTICAL BODY AND 

THE DUTY OF CATHOLICS. 

It is pathciic to see Catholics accepting the purposely mis¬ 
leading statement.^ in the newspapers about the cause of the fer¬ 
ocious attack.^ on the Mass and on priests and nuns, during revo¬ 
lutionary outbreaks in different countries. These attacks are 
ascribed to the peculiarly excitable character of the inhabitants 
of these countries, stirred up by the sight of the wealth of the 
Church and the Religious Orders, and by the fact that the priests 
and nuns were “ reactionary ” and opposed to “ progress.” The 
same storie.s arc repeated about country after country, and it is 
curious to see Catholics in neighbouring countries swallowing 
them, without reflecting that the same thing.s will be said about 
themselves, when the turn comes for the attack on the Super¬ 
natural Life of their country. Surely it is time for Catholics to 
grasp the fact that there are organized anti-supernatural forces, 
visible and invisible, and to gird their loins for the struggle be¬ 
fore their Good Friday dawns. A greater sense of the sujirana- 

Cr4tineau-.JoIy, L’Sglise Romaine en- face de la Revolution, voL 
II, pp. 128-129. 
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tional solklarity of the Mystical Body of Christ should be inciiF 
cated in the teaching of history. 

Again, when the Hierarchy of a country make a pronounce^ 
ment concerning the attack on the Supernatural Life of that coun¬ 
try, it is sad to sec Catholics in other countries upholding their 
own views of the interests of Our Lord in that country, in oppo¬ 
sition to the representatives of Christ the King. A flagrant inst¬ 
ance in recent history Avas in regard to the Collective Letter of 
the Speanish IFierarchy of July 1, 1937. The writings of certain 
non-Spanish Catholics, on that occasion, furnished a clear proof 
of the great need for a fuller realization of the meaning of the 
Kingship of Christ and of the solidarity of Christ’s members. The 
case is even worse when the Holy Father makes a solemn pro¬ 
nouncement about a i)erseculion being waged on Our Divine Lord 
in a particular country, or countries. It is particularly painful to 
hear such stiitemcnts being denied or (jucstioned by Catholics, 
because it shows that the concept of the M 3 'stical Body is even 
more obscured in their minds. Let us lake for example the words 
of Pope Pius XI to the College of Cardinals on Christmas Eve, 
1937: We must call things by their right names. In Germanx" 
there is in fact a religious persecution. For long they tried to 
make us believe that there was no persecution. We knoxv, how¬ 
ever, that there is a persecution, nay more, that there has rarely 
been a persecution so serious, so painful and so disastrous in its 
widespread effects. This is a persecution in xvhich neither the 
exercise of force, nor the pressure of threats, nor the subterfuges 
of cunning and artifice, have been spared.’’ Tlow can Catholics 
continue to assert that the Church is not persecuted in Germanx"? 


C.Vl'HOUC wSOLlOAKITY IS WEAKENED BY 1X1 )IVIIWAUSM 

AND NATURALISM. 


The individualism of the so-called Reformation has ])ropagated 
the idea that xve come into relation with Our Lord as isolated 
units. The so-called Reformation, howex'cr, did not attempt to 
sot up a supranational organization in the })lace of the Catholic 
Church. It simply resulted in the separation of different sections, 
calling themselves National Churches, from the One True Church 
of Christ. The setting-up of a supranational organization was 
reserved for the French Revolution of 1789. Modern History, 
since that Masonic Revolution, is, to a large extent, an account of 
the diffusion of the principles of 1789 throughout Europe and 
America. The spread of these principles has resulted in the dom¬ 
ination of the naturalistic supranationalism of Freemasonry, be¬ 
hind which has been gradually emerging the still more strongly 
organized naturalistic supranationalism of the Jexvish Nation. 

Russia ” or ’'Moscow" is merely' a prolongation of the prin- 
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ciples of 1789 and a materialistic adaptation of them to action, on 
the part of these naturalistic organizations/^^^ 

Catholics must endeavour to permeate national reactions with 
the spirit of the Mystical Body of Christ. We come into contact 
with Our Lord Jesus Christ, not as isolated individuals, hut as 
forming (jne living organism with Him, and vve arc meant to 
work in harmonious union for God's Rights, according to His 
programme, always bearing in mind that it is (;nly through the 
Supernatural Life coming from Christ that national as well as 
individual selfishness can be effectively combated. There should 
be perfect union amongst Catholics with regard to the general 
principles and universal conclusions of Christ's programme. The 
defence of Catholicism, indeed,’' writes Pope Leo XIII, ‘‘neces¬ 
sarily demands that in the profession of doctrines taught by the 
Church all shall be of one mind and all steadfast in believing; 
and care must be taken never to connive, in any way, at false 
opinions, never to withscand them less strenuously than truth 
allows. . . . Let this be understood by all that the integrity of 
the Catholic faith cannot be reconciled with opinions verging on 
Naturalism or Rationalism, the essence of which is interly to 
<levitalize Christianity, and to instal in society the supremacy of 
man to the exclusion of God. Further, it is unlawful to follow 
one line of conduct in private and another in public, respecting 
privately the authority of the Church, but publicly rejecting it. 
... In these our days it is well to revive the examples of our 
forefathers. Pirst and foremost it is (he duty of all Catholics 
worthy of the name and desirous of being known as most loving 
children of the Church . . . fo endeavour to bring back all 
civil society to the pattern and form of Christianity which We 
have described. 

Catholics may differ about the best manner of apjdying these 
principles and embodying the conclusions in social organization, 
but these differences must not cause them to forget that they 
must approach the discussion of all these questions as mem¬ 
bers of one Body with a vast programme accepted by all, 
“It is scarcely possible," writes Pope Leo XJIT in the' same 
Encyclical, “ to lay down any fixed method by which these ptir- 

U6) In The liiiltrs of Russia (Third Edition, p. 55), it is pointod out 
that the form and method followed b.y national reactions against 
Judaeo-Masonry show traces in some cases of the process of deforma¬ 
tion to which the^ nations have been subjected. Germany’s reaxytion 
under the leadership of Prussia, as we shall see later in Chapter XVI, 
is permeated with the spirit of the 16th century revolt against the 
unity of the Mystical Body of Christ, and with the pantheism of Fichte 
and Hegel. These are facts of history of which Catholics should be 
fully aware. 

( 16 ) Encyclical Letter. Inunortofle Dei, On the Christian Con.<fitutioa 
of States, 
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poses are to be attained, because the means adopted must suit 
places and times widely differing from one another. Neverthe¬ 
less, above all things, unity of aim must be preserved, and similar¬ 
ity must be sought after in all plans of action. Both these objects 
will be carried into effect without fail if all will follow the guid¬ 
ance of the Apostolic See as their rule of life and obey the bishops 
whom the Holy Ghost has placed to rule the Church of God.'^f^*^^ 
It is quite true that “ in mere matters of opinion it is permiss¬ 
ible to discuss things with moderation, with a desire of searching 
into the truth, without unjust suspicion or angry recriminations 
. . . (and) in matters merely political, as, for instance, the best 

form of government and this or that system of administration, a 
difference of opinion is lawfuL'^^^^ But all Catholics must take 
account of the organized naturalistic opposition to the programme 
of Christ the King for which they stand and make sure that their 
divisions over secondary points will not lead to any of them be¬ 
ing pulled into the anti-supernatural camp and used as pawns 
in the struggle against Christ the King and the Supernatural Life 
of the country as a whole, Alas! what happens only too often is 
that differences which arc merely political cause them to lose 
sight of the main struggle. Ignorance of membership of the super¬ 
natural organism of the Mystical Body and its mission allows 


merely political matters to become of primary importance. When 
the interests of Our Lord arc threatened by the organized anti¬ 


supernatural forces, all divisions should immediately cease. 

Pope Leo XIII insists upon this closing up of the Catholic 
ranks in the Fmcyclical Letter, On the Chief Duties of Christians 
as Citizens. ** There is no doubt,” he writes, but that in the 


sphere of politics ample matter may exist for legitimate differ¬ 
ences of opinion, and that, the single reserve being made of the 
rights of justice and truth, all may strive to bring into actual life 
the ideas believed likely to be more conducive than others to the 


general welfare. . . . Religion should, on the contrary, be ac¬ 
counted by everyone as holy and inviolate; nay in the ver}" public 
order of States ... it is always urgent, and indeed the main 
preoccupation, to take thought how best to consult the interests 
of Catholicism. Whenever these appear by reason of the efforts 
of adversaries to l)e in danger, all differences of opinion among 
Catholics should forthwith cease, so that, like thoughts and coun¬ 
sels prevailing, they may hasten to the aid of religion, the gen¬ 
eral and supreme good to which all else should l)e referred. 


(17) Encyclical Letter, inimortalc Dei. ‘‘ This -likewise must be reck¬ 
oned amongst the duties of Christians that they allow themselves to be 
ruled and directed by the authority and leadership of bishops, and above 
all of the Apostolic See (Encyclical Letter, Sapientiae Cliristianae 
On the Chief Duties of Chi'istupns as Citizens). ’ 

(13) Encyclical Letter, fvrmortale Dei. 
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This is noi now the time and place to inquire whether and how 
far the inertness and internal dissensions of Catholics have con¬ 
tributed to the present condition of things; but it is certain at 
least that the perverse-minded would exhibit less boldness, and 
would not have brought about such an accumulation of ills, if the 
‘ faith that worketh by charity ’ (Ep. ad Gal., V, 6), had been gen¬ 
erally more energetic and lively in the souls of 

It is pathetic now to read the Letter addressed to the Bishop 
of Madrid by Pope Pius X, in 1906, on the necessity of united 
action by Catholics, when those whose object was the destruction 
of religion and society were seeking political power. Amongst 
other things, the saintly Pontiff said: All must remember that 
nobody has the right to remain indifferent, when religion or the 
public welfare is in danger. Those whose object is the destruc¬ 
tion of religion and civil society aim above all at getting control, 
as far as possible, of the direction of public affairs and at having 
themselves chosen as legislators. It is therefore necessary that 
Catholics should strive with all their might to avert that danger/^ 
It was only when Spain was on the brink of destruction that 
Catholics came together to save their country. And even then, 
how many were beguiled into the camp of Satan! 

Pope Pius XI in his turn inculcates the necessity for union in 
regard to guiding principles: “Thus even in the sphere of social 
economics, although the Church has never proposed a definite 
technical system, since this is not her field, fihe has neverfheless 
clearly outlined the guiding 'principles 'which, while susceptible 
of varied concrete applications according to the diversified condi¬ 
tions of limes and places and peoples, indicate the safe way of 
'procuring the happy progress of societyy Then, in another 
passage of the same letter he points out the woeful consequences 
of disunion: “To all our children, linallv, of cverv social rank 
and every nation, to every religious and lay congregation in the 
Church, We make another and more urgent appeal for union. 
Many times Our paternal heart has l)cen saddened by the diver¬ 
gencies—often idle in their causes, always fi'agic in their conse¬ 
quences—which array in opposing cam])s the sons of the same 
Mother Church. Thus it is that the rcvotuiionaries, who arc not 


so very numerous, profiling by this discord are able to make it 
more acute, ami end by pitting Catliolics one against the other. 
In view of the event.'; of tlic past few months, Our warning must 


seem superfluous. Wc rcjicat it nevertheless once mo?’c, for tbo.se 
who have not understood, or perhaps do not desire to understand. 
Those who make a practice of s])readiug dissension among Catho¬ 


lics assume a terrible responsibility before God and the Church,' 


(19) Encyclical Letter, Sapientiac Christianac. 

(20) Encyclical Letter. Divi'ni J^edcwptoriii, On Athrisfiv Communism^ 
19fch March, 1937. 
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PRIESTS AND CATHODIC SOLIDARITY. 

It is in order to facilitate such unity of action amongst Catho¬ 
lics and to emphasize before the world the infinite dignity of the 
Supernatural Life and the paramount claims of the Head of the 
^Mystical Ihxh^ that Dishops and Priests are recommended to keep 
themselves a])()vc ])arty-])o]itics. ** Certainly nobody,” wrote Car- 
<linal Gasparri, Secretary of Slate of P(>])c Pius XI, ‘'would deny 
the right of bishops and Parish Priests to have, as ])rivate citi¬ 
zens, their personal o])inions and ])olitical ])reforences. so long as 
these are in harmr)ny with the dictates of an u])right conscience 
and with the interests of religion. It is no less evident that, us 
Pishops and Parish Priests, they must remain aloof from party- 
struggles, kce])ing themselves on a plane superior to every purely 
political c(;nlcntion. ... In doubtful cases, as well as in all 
those where the action of the lUshoj) or the Parish Priest might 
compromise the religious interests committed to their care, the 
enlightened zeal of faithful ])ast()rs of souls will not hesitate to 
stand aside.”^ 2 i) 

Undue cmi)hasis upon ])arlicular controverted (lucstions dur¬ 
ing their theological course and too little attention to the central 
unifying doctrines of the Mystical Pody of Christ and of the life¬ 
blood of that Pody, namely, Sanctifying Grace, may have the 
effect of hanu)ering some priests in keeping things in their proper 
perspective. The really im]>orlant thing is to grasp the relation 
of the controverted points to the central unifying doctrines just 
mentioned and, at the end of one’s course, to have a synthetic 
view of the Divine Plan for order in the world through niember- 
shij) of ChrisTs Mystical Pody, and to have accustomed oneself to 
weighing everything, including the controversies, from The point 
of view of God’s Rights and of the interests of Our Head. 

St. 'riiomas, the official theologian of the" Catholic Church, al¬ 
ways looked at things from the side of God and of His Rights. 
When a priest’s mind is trained in this fashion, he will so form 
young Catholics that they will be accustomed to think of them¬ 
selves as they rci'illy are, that is, as mcml)crs of one Body en¬ 
gaged in a struggle for the organization of the world under Christ, 
their Head. ITc will be “ all things to all mcn,*’t 22 ) 
be sym])alhctic to the right elements in the as])irations of all 
men, in order to aid them to bring these aspirations iiilo harmoni¬ 
ous sul)iection to the interests of the Mvstical Podv of Christ. 

* • ^ 

<2i) l^cttcr of Octoiier 2, 1922, to the Italian llieTarchy. The same 
rccornmondation to kee]) tlienisclves «aloof from contentious political 
disputes aiid from divisions in local administrative bodies,” is made to 
tlic Irish clergy, especially to Parish Priests and those having the 
earo of souls, without piT.judice to the right they enjoy as private 
citizens . . . (Maynrx)th Statutes, No. 32, 1927). 

(22) I Cor., IX, 
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He will train them to keep in proper perspective the different 
factors that may tend to divide them from their fellow-Catholics, 
such as, membership of a political party or of a certain school or 
college union. These things are all very secondary and must not 
be allowed to obscure the view of the great primary truth of our 
membership of Christ, in whom we arc all one, and the duty 
incumbent upon all Catholics not to allow members of organized 
anti-supernatural forces to get political or economic control over 
ChrisFs members. 


Familiarity with the doctrine of membership of Christ during 
his years of formation will powerfully stimulate the future priest 
to cultivate detachment from earthly goods and show himself 
always and everywhere interested in everything from the point 
of view of the real life of Christ's members. Such detachment and 


such unselfishness are especially necessary in our day in order to 
win 1)ack the toiling masses for Christ. “The greatest scandal 
of the nineteenth century/' said Pope Pius XI to Canon Cardijn, 
“ is that the Church has lost the working-class/'^^^^ The spectacle 
of a life lived unselfishly for Christ's members wull prove an irre¬ 
sistible argument for the truth of the doctrine of our oneness in 
Christ and will promote union and solidarity for the Kingship of 
Christ in spite of dilTerences on secondary mailers. 

The need for this supernatural unselfishness is insisted upon 
by Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical Letter, On the Catholic Priest¬ 
hood : “ Surrounded by the corruptions of a world,” he writes, 
“ in which everything can be bought and .sold, the Catholic priest 
must pass through them utterly free from selfishness. He must 
holily spurn all vile greed of earthly gains, since he is in search 

of souls, not of money, of the glory of God, not his own. 

He is not indeed forbidden to receive fitting sustenance. , . . The 
Lord ordained that they who ])reacli ihe Gospel should live by 
the Gospel' (1. Cor., IX, 14). But .... a priest must expect 
no other recompense than that ])r()mised by Christ to His Apost¬ 


les.Woe lo the priest who, forgetful of these divine 

promises, should become ‘greedy of filthy lucre' (Tit., I, 7) . . . 
Judas, an Apostle of Christ .... was led down to the abyss of 
iniquity precisely ihnnigh the spirit of greed for earthly things. 
Remembering him, it is easy to gras]) how this same spirit c<nild 
have brought such harm upon the Church throughout tlie c'cn- 

turies.\ priest who is poisoned by this vice (of greed) 

. . . . will, conscioiislv or tinconsciouslv, make common cause 
with the enemies of (jod and of the Church, and co-operate in 
their evil designs. 


“ On the other hand, by sincere disimercstedness the priest can 
hope U) win the hearts of all. For detachment from earthly goods, 


Quoted in Jesns-Ouvriei\ Doctrine et Culte^ par Fabb6 J. B. Bord. 
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if inspired l)y lively faith, is always accompanied by tender com¬ 
passion towards the unfortunate of every kind. Thus the priest 
becomes a veritable father of the poor. Mindful of the touching 
words of His Saviour: ‘‘As loiig as you did it to one of these my 
least brethren, you did it to me,'^^^^ he sees in them, and, with par¬ 
ticular affcclion, venerates and loves Jesus Christ Himself.''^^^^ 


St. Matt., XXV, 40. 

(25) Encyclical Letter, Ad CathoUci Sacerdotii. 
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TO THE DIVINE PLAN FOR ORDER. 


CHAPTERS VI—X. 




CHAPTER VI. 


THE ORGANIZED OPPOSITION TO THE MYSTICAL 

BODY OF CHRIST. 


There is unorganized opposition to the Supernatural Life in 
each one of us, owing to the Fall. This unorganized opposition 
of individuals inevitably leads to the formation of little anti-super¬ 
natural groups here and there, even without the concerted action 
of vast organized iorces. But the fcict that there exists concerted 


anti-supernatural action on the part of organized bodies is so far 
removed from the preoccupation of the average Catholic that 
it needs to be specially stressed and its aim made clear. That is 


the reason for these chapters. 

We have seen already that social organization is meant to be per¬ 
meated with the reality of the Supernatural Life of the Mystical 
Body of Chrisp in view of aiding us to bring our daily life into 
harmony with our protestation of loyalty to the Blessed Trinity, 
hi union with Christ as Priest, in Holy Mass. By this permeation 
of society with the reality of membership of Christ, the Kingship 
of Christ in its integrity is acknowledged. We have also seen 
that, conversely, assistance at Mass in union with Christ as Priest 


urges us to strive to realize the Kingship of Our Lord in its in¬ 
tegrity, in a Christian framework of society. The Christian 
framework of society is destined not only to aid us in attaining 
union with Christ but to serve as a bulwark against the assaults 
of the forces organized against our Supernatural Life. These 
forces are three in numl^er, one being invisible, the other two vis¬ 
ible. The invisible host is that of Satan and the other fallen angels, 
while the visible forces are those of the Jewish Nation and Free¬ 
masonry. The Jewish Nation is not only a visible organization, 
but its naturalistic or anti-supernatural character is openly pro¬ 
claimed, by its refusal to accept the Supernatural Messias and by 
its looking forward to a naturalistic messianic era. The Masonic 
Society or group of Societies is a visible organization, but its 
naturalistic or anli-supernalural character is secret or camou¬ 
flaged. The Naturalism or Anti-Supernaturalism of its end, as 
well as of its ritual and symbolism, is clearly grasped by only 
relatively few <n' the initiated. The pantheistic deification of 
man, which is the consef|uence of this Naturalism, is the supreme 
secret (if breemasonrv. Both of these visible societies, however, 
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make use of subterfuge and secrecy in their modes of action 
against the Supernatural Life of the nations of the world. 

Accordingly, the most vitally real struggle in the world is that 
waged by those naturalistic or anti-supernatural armies, under 
the leadership of Satan, against those who accept the Supernatural 
Life of Grace, participation of the Life of the Blessed Trinity, 
under the leadership of Our Lord JesUs Christ. This vital struggle 
is depicted in striking terms by Pope Leo XIII in the opening 
sentences of the Encyclical Letter, On Freemasonry. “After the 
human race, through the envious efforts of Satan, had been guilty 
of the unspeakable crime of turning away from God, the Creator 
and Giver of heavenly blessings, it became divided into two dis¬ 
tinct and mutually hostile camps. One of these steadily combats 
for truth and virtue, the other for all that is opposed to virtue 
and truth. The former is the Kingdom of God on earth, namely, 
the True Church of Jesus Christ, and all who wish to belong to 
it sincerely and in a manner worthy of salvation must serve God 
and His Only-Begotten Son with all the vigour of their minds and 
all the strength of their wills. The latter is the kingdom of Satan, 
under whose sway and in whose power are all those who, follow¬ 
ing the baneful example of their leader and of our first parents, 
refuse to obey the divine and eternal law, and in a multitude of 
ways either show contempt for God or revolt against Him. 

“ St. Augustine had a clear vision of these two kingdoms, 
and he accurately described them under the image of two States 
with laws diametrically opposed, because of the completely diver¬ 
gent ends to which the respective States tended. In a few concise, 
well-chosen phrases he indicated the efficient cause of each as 
follows: ‘ Two loves havfe formed two cities; the love of self 
reaching to contempt of God, an earthly city; the love of God 
reaching to contempt of self, a heavenly one.’^^i While the two 
armies have always been engaged in conflict down the ages, the 
equipment of the combatants and the mode of warfare have varied 
considerably, as well as the force and the vigour of the attack 
and the defence. In our day, however, the partisans of evil seem 
to be drawing closer together and as a body to be animated with 
extraordinary energy, under the leadership and with the assist¬ 
ance of the widely diffused association known as Freemasonry. 
No longer concealing their designs, with the greatest audacity, 
they are egging one another on to attack God Himself. They 
are planning the utter overthrow of Holy Church openly and 
publicly, with the intention of despoiling completely the Christian 
nations of the benefits procured for them by Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, if that were possible. . . . From what We have already 
said, it is indisputably evident that their ultimate aim is to root 


(1) The City of God, Book XIV, c. 17. 
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out completely the whole religious and political order of the world 
which has been set up by Christianity and to replace it by another 
in harmony with their way of thinking. This will mean that the 
foundation and laws of the new structure will be drawn from pure 
Nahiralism."^^^ 

Let us now take each of these naturalistic and anti-supernatural 
forces in turn. 


Kncyclical Letter. fJuviarium gtaus. A translation of this 
Letler wilTlie found in The Kingship of Christ and Organised Natu~ 
ralit.in. h_v the present writer. 



CHAPTER VII. 


THE IN^YISfHEE ORGANIZED FORCESATAK 
AND HIS FEELOW-DEMOXS. 

SATAN’vS AXT^SUPERNATURAL^S^^. 


Pope Leo XIII has iiisisterl upon the leadership of Satan in 
the ceaseless warfare of X\aluralisni against the Supernatural Life 
of Grace. Satan's hcadshit) of the camp (»f evil must never be 
forgotten or lost sight of. This remark is ])articu(arly necessary 
in our days, because the triumphs of ap])lie(l science in modern 
times tend to give human beings the illusion ihat they arc the 
spiritual masters of the universe and obscure the al]“jmi)oriant 
truth that, behind the visible veils, there arc other intelligences 
more powerful than theirs striving for and against Our Divine 
Lord. The existence, then, of the good angel>. ])ermanently 
anchored in Supernatural Life, and of the fallen angels, always 
fiercely opposed to the supernatural, must be constantly borne in 
mind. 


Satan everywhere combats and everywhere .seeks to eliminate 
the Supernatural Life of Grace, participation in the Life of the 
Blessed Trinity. His act of rebellion was a refusal to depend on 
the Blessed Trinity for his happiness and i)crfection. P>y that act 
he not only forfeited the Life of Grace but declared war on it. 
The whole being of that pure spirit, all that rclentle.s.s, untiring 
energy, of which we. poor creatures of nerves and muscles, can¬ 
not form an adequate idea, is always and everywhere directed 
against submission to the Blessed Trinity in .supernatural love. 
We change our minds ami we need sleep ami rest. AViih Satan it 
is not so.^^^ 


It is because j^atan knnw.s how effect i\c sucli tin ions 


‘‘To find the cause, then, of this obstinacy, it 11111 *^r- lie borne in 
mind that the appetitive ]io\vpr is in all thinp:s t)ropo)'lioned t(> the 
apprehensive, whereby it is moved, as the inovahl.' hv it- mover , . . 
Now the augePs apprehension differs from man’s in this respect, that 
the angel by his intellect apprehends iinmovahlv .... whereas luiui 
i)y his reason apprehends mi»vably . . . Consequently man^ will adheres 
to a thing inoval)ly . . . wFieivas the angeP^ will luiboiy. fixfHlIv and 
immovably ** fla Q,G4. a.2). 
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the press, the cinema and the monetary system can be, when 
brought into play against the Supernatural Life of a country, that 
he has been so intent on transforming them into agencies for the 
propagation of Naturalism. In the October (1938) issue of The 
Southern Cro.s'.v, we read: “An American student of statistics has 
made a detailed investigation of 500 films. Tn them he counted 
100 murders, 91 suicides, 103 adulteries, 38 seductions, 352 robber¬ 
ies and 43 frauds or swindles. In these 500 films there was thus 
a more-or-less veiled defence or condonation of 727 major crimes 
or immoralitiesr A Swiss citizen, Professor Malhabec, reports the 
result of a similar investigation in Berne, where he found that of 
3,300 children of school vears, 1,700 were more-or-less recfular 
cinema-goers. In 1,250 films presented for their entertainment 
there were exhibited 1,163 seductions, 1,120 adulteries, 1,224 homi¬ 
cides, 1,170 robl)eries, 1,171 shootings or various murders, and 765 
suicides.*’ 


Satan’s invariable appeal is to liberty. That is the 
pretext he alleges in order to lead men astray. “The 
end at which the devil aims,*’ writes St. Thomas, “is the revolt 

of the rational creature from God.This revolt from God 

is conceived as an end, inasmuch as it is desired under the pnitext 
of liberty [or autonomy] ” (Ilia P., Q,8, a.l). Satan, needless to 
say, is well aware of the fact that his efforts against Our Divine 
Lord and the Supernatural Life of the world cannot lead to carder 
but will result in chaos and disorder. His dupes, however, do not 
see that, at least, not clearly. If, at times, a vision of what they 
are heading for is mercifully vouchsafed to them by God, tliey shut 
their eyes to it, except in rare instances. 

Satan’s sin was a refusal to accept the truth that for the per¬ 
fection and happiness of his being he should depend upon God 
and not upon himself alone. He wanted to get rid of the depend¬ 
ence and subjeclion which are inseparable from his condition of 
creature. The result was an eternity of misery. The way of 
spiritual childhood of Saint Teresa of Lisieux with its insist¬ 


ence on complete dependence on and absolute trust in the 
love of God, our Father, is in complete opposition to the spirit of 
Satan. Hence we need not l)e astonished at the role assigned to 
the Little Flower in the present struggle in the world. 

All the frightful energy, then, of Satan’s hatred is specially 
directed against the Hoh* Sacrifice of the Mass, which is the re¬ 


newal of the expression of submission of Calvary. Arrayed with 
him and animated with the same hatred, there is an army of invis¬ 
ible satellites of the same nature. Forgetfulness of these facts 
makes it hard for people, who read only the newspapers and fre¬ 
quent the cinema, to understand, for example, the hatred of the 
Mass and of the priesthood displayed by the Communist and 
Masonic “ Democracy ’’ of S])ain. Even the ff^rmation given bv 
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“Moscow/’ that is, by the Jews who control Russia, does not 
suffice to account for itd^) 

We must disting'uish l)etween the end Satan had in view in 
the Crucifixion of Our Lord and the end he now has in view in 
directing and provoking attacks on those who celebrate Mass and 
those* who assist thereat. Satan urged the leaders of the Jewish 
Nation to get rid of Our Jvord, for he was conscious of the pre¬ 
sence in the Man, Christ Jesus, of an exceptional degree of that 
Supernatural Life which he hates, but he did not want to enter 
into the Divine Plan for man’s return to order. His pride, how¬ 
ever, obscured his vision of God’s way of proceeding. By his 
action on the minds and wills of the leaders of the Jewish Nation 
and again on the passions of the crowd, disappointed and dis¬ 
illusioned at the sight of the acclaimed liberator of Israel discom¬ 
fited and helpless, he prepared the way for the sublime display 
of obedience and humility of the God-Man on Calvary. The 
demons did not know that the act of submission of Calvary meant 
the return of order to the world, by the restoration of Superna¬ 
tural Life to the human race. St. Paul insists that “If they [the 
princes of this world] had known it, they would never have cruci¬ 
fied the Lord of Glory” (I Cor., II, 8). St. Thomas writes: “If 
the demons had been perfectly certain that Our Lord was the 
Son of God and had known in advance what the effect of His 
Passion and Death would be, they would never have got the Lord 
of Glory crucified.”^^^ But they are quite well aware of the 
meaning of the Mass. All their efforts are directed towards pre¬ 
venting its celebration, by exterminating the priesthood, and 
towards thwarting its effects, by limiting it to the role of a rite 
bereft of significance for man’s social life, political and economic. 
If Satan cannot succeed in completely doing away with the one 
acceptable act of worship, he will strive to restrict it to the minds 
and hearts of as few individuals as possible. One has only to 


(2) Of. The Rulers of Russia, in which some of the documentary 
evidence is given, which proves that the Jews are the real controlling 
force in Russia. 

(3) la P., Q.64, art. 1, ad 4. Cf. Ilia P., Q.44, art. 1, ad 2. 

Cf. also the following extract from the Sermon of Pope St. Leo 
the Great which is read in the Second Nocturn of the Office of Palm 


Sunday : '‘If the pro-ud and cruel enemy fof God and man] had been 
aware^ of the merciful design of God, he would have tried to soften 
the minds of the Jews rather than have sought to stir up their unjust 
hatred, lest in atRicking the libm’ty of action of the One Who was not 
in his debt, all his human captives should he set fi*ee. The malignity 
of his mind kept him from grasping the trntli. He got the Son of ■ 
God condemned to death and that condemnation became a remedy for 


the fall of the human race.” Satan’s disorder(‘d pride preventcnl him 
from understanding the ordered self-sacrificing humility of Go<] become 


Man. 
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look at the world to see how far he has succeeded since the French 
Revolution. 

vSATAX'S PLANS FOR DISORDER. 

Satan’s refusal to depend on the Supernatural Life of the 
Blessed Trinity for his happiness was at the same time a tlcclara- 
tion of war on that Life. He is ever warring- against all those 
ways in which, as we have seen, the rule of Christ the King is 
acknowledged in society. His technique, since the vso-called 
Reformation l)in more especially since the French Revolution, 
has largely consisted in utilizing the appeal of nationality against 
ordered submission to the Mystical Body of Christ. He has de¬ 
ceitfully striven, and alas! with success, in country after country, 
to persuade men that love of their country demands a refusal of 
obedience to the Catholic Church. He has, of course, also utilized 
the longing of the normal man for a suitable condition of life in 
order to allure men into Socialist and Communist movements. 
Pope Pius XI has stressed this latter point in the Encyclical Letter, 
On the Trovbfes of Our Time: “The leaders of this campaign of 
Atheism,'' he writes, “ turning to account the present economic 
crisis, inquire with diabolic reasoning into the cause of this uni¬ 
versal misery.They strive, and not without eflect, lo 

combine war against God with men’s struggle for their dail}^ bread, 
with their desire to have land of their own, suitable wages and 
decent dwellings, in hne, a condition of life befitting human 
beings.Satan is, however, indifferent as to the means he 
employs to turn man against Chri.sl. He will utilize any form of 
Naturalism, such as the cult of blood and race, which will favour 
his designs. 

On the one hand, Our Divine Lord incorporates human beings 
into Himself and urges them to mould the world in accordance 
with His programme, so as to l>ring about harmonious submission 
to His Father at Holv iNfass. On the other hand, Satan strives to 
undo the organization respectful of the Su])ernatural Order and lafe, 
and, when he has succeeded in j^ropagaling XaUiralism, he will 
move to the direct attack on the Mass. Accordingly, he will always 
strive either to bring about what is called sci)aration of Church 
and Slate or to prevent their union, that is, the recognition by 
the Stale of the Ctitholic Church, as the One Church divinely in¬ 
stituted, the supernatural and sii])ranational Mvslical I’ody of 
Christ, the ark of salvation for all. Satan knf)w.s avcH tlic value 
of social accci>Uinco of order. That men. not only as individuals, 
but as linked logeiher in States and nations .should recognize the 
Catholic Church, a.s supernatural and sujtranational, and should 
bow (luwn in submission to the P.lcs.sed Trinity in the riol\ Sacri- 

(•*' Encyclical Letter, Cnrliufi Chrixtl rniitfuil.-i/. 
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flee of the Mass are utterly repugnant to him. Of course, the 
as^ainst order will be carried on in the name of pro- 
grep,” “enlightenment," “liberty of ccmscicnce," and “duty to 
one's country and one's race, " etc. 

Secondly, as a conse([uence, Satan will op])use the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the right of the Pope and lhsho])s to decide what favours 
or ojiposes the Life of (4race. He will, therefore, do all in his 
])Owcr to prevent the admission of the Pot)e to the Councils of 
Nations and he will aim at national legislation opposed to true 
morality. When Ihshops insist that the <levelc>])ment of national 
life and racial culture is meant to favotir ilie l.ife of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, he will striv(3 to get them accu>c(l of being the 
enemies of nationality. As vSatan succeeds in ])ropagating Natural¬ 
ism in a country, he prepares the direct attack on the Religious 
Orders and Congregations (»f the Catholic Chtircli. Ivvery revo¬ 
lutionary government since 1789, with monoton(')us regularity, has 
decreed the su])])ression of these Orders and Congregations, 
Satan will, on the contrary, favt)ur Secret Societies and particul¬ 
arly the chief one, Freemasonry, lie tvill also favour the admiss¬ 
ion of the Jews to full citizenship, so that they may prepare f(.)r 
the Natural Messias. 

4'hirdly, Satan will work unceasingly for the introduction of 
divorce, since Christian marriage is the symbol of the unity and 
indissolubility of that su])ernatiiral union i>t Christ and His 
Mystical Body, which he detests. - He will not only attack the 
Christian home directly by divorce, hut indirectly l)y the glorifica¬ 
tion of impurity, l^ust will not be termed self-seeking but emanci¬ 
pation. Immoral unions may l)e excused and c\'cn iauded on ac¬ 
count of the “ ])aramount duty to the race." 

Fourthly, needless to say, he will do all in his ])owcr to ham¬ 
per true Catholic education, that is, the formation of young men 
and women with a full sense of their rcs])onslbiIiiy as members of 
Our Lorebs Mystical Body. That y(nmg ])eople should be trained 
to consider the Life of Grace as their m(;st real life and that they 
should be convinced of their solidarity with Qiir Lord and with 
one another arc, of course, utterly liaieful to liim. Thanks to 
such a formation they would come forth after their formative 
vears with an insight into the efforts l)eing made to orjranize 
society on naturalistic, that is, on anti-supernatural, lines, and 
they would l)e alive to the activities of tlic organized forces work¬ 
ing for tlic achent of Naturalism, under Satan's invisible guid- 
ancc. It is a ])ity that Catholic teachers are not always fullv con¬ 
scious of what they arc called upon to do for Christ. Thev should 
all liavc an accurate knowledge of the j^osition of their ])articular 
subject in relation to tlie order of the world under the Mystical 
Body of Christ, and they should never fail to put first things first. 
They sometimes forget that a ))oy is primarily a member of 
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Christ and that his formation as a prizewinner or as a footballer 
is of real importance only inasmuch as it favours his standinii^ 
integrally for Christ throughout his whole life. 

Fifthly, Satan will do his utmost to prevent the formation of 
Guilds or \'ncaiiunal-Grotips which rellect in economic organiza¬ 
tion the .'jcjlidarit}* of the Mystical llcxly. His hatred of union 
and order ani(.nigsi the members of Christ was gratiliecl l>y the 
desirnclion of the Guilds at the so-called Reformation in England 
and at the l**rench Revolution in France, lie knew that the re¬ 
sultant disorder would make it difficult h)r human beings to lead 
a truly ^‘irtUMlus life. In the feverish competition of Tviberalistic 
Individualism, the task of making a lit'ing absorbs so much energy 
that, there none left for the life of union with the lllessed 
Trinity. Satan foresaw with malignant i)leasiire the ruin of souls 
that would result from this unbridled Individualism. Pope Pius 
XI stresses the point in the Encyclical Fetter, 0?i Coni- 

niunism. ** Even on Sundays and holidays/* he whites, “ labour 
shifts were given no time \o attend to their essential religious 
duties. X'o one thought of building churches within convenient 
distances of factories or of facilitating the work of the priest. 
On the contrary, laicism was actively and persistently promoted, 
with the result that we are now reaping the fruits of the errors 
so often denounced by Our Predecessors and by Ourselves, It can 
surprise no one that the Communistic fallacy should be spreading 
in a world already to a large extent estranged from Christian¬ 
ity .”^5) 

The same Pontiff had already pointed out, in the bjicycHcal 
Letter, On the Social Order, how favourable U) SatanV efforts 
was the state of things that accompanied everywhere what is 
termed ''Industrial Progress”: “Very many employers treated 
their workmen as mere tools. Avithout anv concern for the wel- 
tare of their souls, indeed without the slightest thought i>i higher 
interests. The mind shudders if we consider the frightful perils 
to which the morals of workers (of boA’s and young men i)ar- 
tictilarly) and the virtue of girls and women, arc cx])osed in mod¬ 
ern factories; if we recall how the ]>rcsent economic regime and, 
above all, the disgraceful housing condiiion.s T>ro\c obstacles to 
the family tie and to family life: if wo rcmcnioer ilic ,in.-.nperable 
difficulties jdaced in the Avay of a proper t^bservance of lK»lv<lays. 
How universally has the true Christian spirit become impaired, 
which formerly produced such l(U*iy sentiments even in uncultured 
and illiterate men! fn its stead man's one soliciliule is 1 (j obtain 
his daily bread in any way he can. And so bodily lalxmr. which 
Avas decreed by Pnn'idence for the good of man's i»ndy and 
even after origimal sin, has evervwlierc been changed into an 


' 5' Eliicy c 1 ie a I Lc 11 to* , Divin! lit fU‘in jii or is‘. 
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instrument of strange perversion; for dead matter leaves the 
factory ennobled and transformed, while men are corrupted and 
degraded. For this pitiable ruin of souls, which, if it continues, 
will frustrate all efforts to reform society, there can be no other 
remedy than a frank and sincere return to the teaching of the 
Gospel. 


Satan has profited by the above-mentioned abuses resulting 
from Individualistic Liberalism to bring about the ruin of multi¬ 
tudes of souls. He fans the flames of the Communist reaction 
against these abuses with even greater vehemence, because the 
organization of society under Communism is still more radically 
opposed to the loving service of God. “ Where Communism has 
been able to assert its power,’’ writes Pope Pius XI in the Encyclical 
Letter. On Atheistic Coinminiisin^ it has striven by every poss¬ 
ible means, as its champions openly boast, to destroy Christian 
civilization and the Christian religion by banishing every remembr¬ 
ance of them from the hearts of men, especially from the young.”^''^ 
The same Pontilf had already alluded to the satanic character of 
Communist warfare on God in the following terms: “This is the 
most dreadful evil of our limes, for they [the enemies of all 
social order] destroy every bond of laW', human or divine: they 
engage openly and in secret in a relentless struggle against reli¬ 
gion and against God I timself; they carry out the diabolical pro¬ 
gramme of wu*esting from the hearts of all, even of children, all 
religious sentiment; for well they know that, once belief in God 
has been taken from the hearts of mankind, they wdll be entirely 
free to w'ork out their wdll. fl'hus w^c sec to-day, wdiat w^as never 
before seen in history, the satanical l)anners of war against God 
and against religion brazenly unfurled to the winds in the midst 
of all i)coples and in all parts of the earth. 

But again, Satan wdll also rejoice if, while inculcating opposi¬ 
tion to Communism, youth are drawm aw^ay from the Mass and 
religious instructions, t(^ sports and gymnastic exercises, under 
pretext of the physical training indis])cnsal)le for racial develop¬ 
ment. 

Satan wdll favour the continuance of a monetary system wdiich 
insists u])on the destruction of food and other necessaries of life, 
in spile of wddespread poverty, in order to kec]) up ])rices and thus 
make sure ot the “interest ” ]c\dod on the creation of money. 
One of the ablest ot the wndters who have cx])oscd the evils of 
the existent numetary system, Id'ofessor V. vSoddy, has shown the 
disastrous conse(|uenccs of this ])o]icy for human society. He 
wwites: “ \]^ our day it is not the agitator fomenting class-hatred 


^ f’’ * Ivn eye ] i (* a 1 L o 11 (U*. 
Bncyelical Lo(t(‘r, 
hhioyelical Lei ten*, 
of our Time. 


uadrage.^iino A n no. 

Dfvi}}} Ih (](')}) pforiii. 

('anfof(' fVovx// (^ o)n p)il Si y On fhr Trouhlrs 
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who can start . , , . a revolution. But empty milk into the 
Potomac; import pests to destroy the cotton crop: burn wheat 
and coiTee as fuel; restrict the produclion of rubber; set uj) tariff- 
barriers; permit trusts, federations, cartels and lock-outs; allow 
trade-unions to develop ca'canny methods to reduce output; main¬ 
tain misery, insecurity and idleness, masses of unem])loyed who 
are not allowed to better their lot by making the very things of 
which they stand in need; and revofution in some form is not 
probable, Inu certain. The ideas that govern men are outraged. 
Instead of a few striking illustrations of incompetence or worse, 
they begin to see universal chaos instead of order. Their insti¬ 
tutions, so far fn>m protecting them in their peaceful avocations 
on which they rely for a livelihood, appear leagued togeihei to 
keep them in ... . unnecessary servitude and (lei'>cndence.*'^^^ 
Pope Pius XI had already stressed this same truth, coupling 
with it a strong warning not to allow the paid Communist agitator 
to spread the seeds of disorder: Wc cannot coniem])late with¬ 
out sorrow,*' he wrote, “ the heedlessness of those who seem to 
make light of these imminent clangers, and with stolid indiffjireace 
allow the i)ro])agation far and wide of those doctrines [of Cbm- 
numism] which seek by violence and bloodshed the destruction 
of all societv. liven-more severely must be condemned the f(*ol- 


liardiness of those who neglect to remove or modify such condi¬ 
tions as exasi)cratc the minds of the ])ef)plc, and so prepare ihc 
way for the overthrow and the ruin of the social order.'’ 
Many Catholics, in their interpretation of this latter text, fail to 
ascend to the financiers who control the volume of the exclKingc- 
medium and who are ultimately responsible for the ])()licy of de¬ 
struction. They see only the few rich, industrialists or others, 
who have succeeded in the struggle. 


Catholics 

Communist 

Communists 


are frequently deceived in regard to this ])oint l)y 
])ro])agamla. Following in the footstci)S of Marx, 
carefullv avoid the distinction made hv the German 


economist, Fcder. between ‘‘ Loan-Capital '* and whai he called 
“ Creative-Capital." “ A Rothschild or a Morgan," writes Wynd- 
ham Lewis in Conn! drad — Tin*if arr ‘'makes liis 

moiicv in a verv different wav from a Nuffield or a Ford. Tlie 
former deals in money itself, as a commodity, flis business is 
e^sentiallv that of a monevlender. lie makes nothing, lie toils 
not, neither does he s]nn. lUti for all that he is no lily, as a rule! 
The latter. ihe other han<l, of the Nufiield-Ford type, are 
creative in the >enso that thev do at least make .s-enelhing. . . . 
Withcnit ‘ Loan-C'iintnl ’ there would l)e iio Cnmnnuiistn. '('he 
sirai^dit Rolshcviic—say a PoIIit or a Strachey—ihnuifh ]icrfcotI> 


I!*) The Hole of p. 22. 

lioi Encyclical Letter, Qm^lrautoimo Anna. On Iht Soriol Or,hr. 
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aware of the deep significance of Herr Feder’s distinction, ignores 
it. He even resents its being mentioned. As a matter of fact 
what Herr Feder calls a ‘ creative capitalist/ the Russian Com¬ 
munist calls a * kulak.' Fven Henry Ford is only a gigantic 
‘ kulak.' And of all things on earth the ^vlarxist hates the ' kulak ' 
most. With ' Luan-Cai)ilal/ on the other hand, he has many 
atfinitics. Indeed, if ‘ ivoan-Cajjital ’ were allowed to proceed on 
its way without interference, it would automatically result in 
Communism. 

I felt that the Soviet was aliogetlier too thick with the 

Capitalists.It is ])erfectly clear that the category of Tap- 

pitalist' with whom the vSoviet ICmpire is so friendly is of the kind 
described by Herr Feder as a ‘ loan-ca])italist.' ... I remarked 
that these Lords of Capital, ^vh() do not seem to hate Communist 
Russia puite so much as you would ex])ecr, did not belong to us. 

. , . We get nothing out of these ])eopIc, but they get a great 
deal out of us. The richer they become—and they are very few— 
the ])oorcr we become. And it is mathematically certain that we 
shalLall end u[) on the <l()le, unless we can shoo them out and slam 
our door/'^^^) 


vSATAN’S H.VPKKD OF TPIK FLESSIU) EUCHARIST. 

As the Rlcsscd Juicharist contains Our Divine Lord, the Super¬ 
natural J/ife in Person, It is the object of special animosity on the 
])art of Satan. Attacks on It play an im])ortant part in the pre¬ 
paration of revolutions in Catholic countries. Mi.storically, there 
has been a noticeable dilTci'cncc between the mode of procedure 
adopted by Satan for the elimination of the Su])ematural Life 
from Protestant and from Catholic countries. In IVolestant coun¬ 
tries, on account of the ]>ul)lic official rejection of the Divine Plan 
for order in the world, the gradual ousting of the remnant of Our 
Lord’s doctrine from the constitution and the public life of the 
country is inevitable, 'rims, as the advent of Xaturalism in these 
countries is only a ([uestion of time, forcible steps have not in 
general been taken to uproot the ])ast. Satan can afford to bide 
his time, so to say. 'I'hat does not mean, however, that these 
countries may not be called upon to endure the agonv of revolu¬ 
tion. Satan's hatred of belief in the Divinity of Our Lord, his 
fear of even the ])ossiljility of return to the Mass, the longing of 
the Jewish Nation lor the future Messianic Age, any one of these 
may be responsible for a recrudescence of violence in the effort 
to uproot every vestige of Clirislianity, 


(It) Later on, in Chapter XVI, we shall have to call attention to 
the fact that Jame.s Connolly, through blindly following Karl Marx, 
never grasped the distinction made by Feder and never realized that 
Communism is merely an instrument in the hands of a section of the 
Loan-Capitalists. 
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In Catholic countries, however, violent revolution is ahvays 
aimed at, in order to get rid of the existing social structure, in 
which the Kingship of Christ is respected, and so to instal Natural¬ 
ism. Now, profanation of the Blessed Eucharist has, on many 
occasions at least, been part of the preparation of apostate Catlio- 
lics to be fitting instruments of revolution or of anti-supernatural 
legislation. The Rcminisicpy^ccs of a feminine agent of a Parisian 
Lodge, published some years ago, rcl.'ite how she was sent on 
Spy Wednesday and Holy Thursday lo collect fifteen Consecrated 
Hosts for the horrible profanations in the Lodge on Good Friday.f^^l 
In that very useful work, Thr \ Rajfs in Frnomasoiiry, by A. 
Cowan, there is an interesting (juolation from Waite\s D(%'d War- 
ship in France (1896) concerning these sacrilegious attacks on Our 
Lord ill the Blessed Sacrament. Waite was a non-Catholic, a 
Rosicrtician in fact, so he cannot he suspected of partialit}* to the 
Catholic Church. 


Cf. IJMue du Dragon „ pp. 109, 110. The Foreword days that 
two manuscript copies of these ilhnoira^ arc in existence, bearing date, 
1885. 

<13) A letter in The Catholic Herald (London), 11th August, 1934, 
from the pen of the Rev. J. B. Reeves, O.P., mentioned similar sacri¬ 
leges in France and England, which had come to his knowledge. 
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FORCIC—J'llI-: llAVISl-l NATION. 


THK ONENESS OK TIJK: DIVINE PLAN l*OR ORDER. 

Wc have seen the oneness of the Divine Plan for order in the 
world. This great truth needs to l)e stressed, for the age-long 
struggle of the Jewish Nation against the Supernatural Life of the 
Mystical r>ody of Our Lord Jesus Christ, tliat is, the Naturalism 
of the Jewish Nation, does not stand out as.^clearly in the minds 
of Catholics to-day as it di<l in former ages. Again and again, 
the Popes have insisted upon the fact that tlie Catholic Church 
is the ark of salvation for all. J'or exani])le, l\)])e Pius IX spoke 
of those who would l)e save<l through invincible ignorance of the 
true religion of Christ/'^ hut he urged the I’ishops of the whole 
world to do all in their ])ower “ to keep men’s minds free from 
the im])ious and fatally destructive o])inion that the way of eternal 
salvation can he found in any religion whatever.'’ He insisted 
also that “ it is a well-known Catholic dogma that nohody can he 
saved outside the Catholic C'Inirch and that llio^e .... who are 
knowingly and \villingl\- se])arated from the unity of the Church 
and from the Roman Pontiff, successor of St. I'eter . . . cannot 
obtain eternal salvation.”^-^ 

't) Alloonii.)!!, SiuijiiJdri Dtii Doe., IS.')!; Eiieyclical Letter, 

Quanto roufinuin.ur nH)rrov(\ lOth Aii-ust, lS(>a. With )‘if 2 ;ai'd to invin- 
eii)lo ignorance, ef. Denzin(jrt\ HOT. 

<-) Dcnzintjcrs KtOT. 

riui Comniain] (jf C-lnastr to tin* i\p()*^(I<‘> to the C’OSpf*! to 

ereatuiM'' ii}r{)li(‘s a. co)‘i’espu)Hlini; ohligation on the ])art of all 
nuMi to heal and oIm'v llunii, ami, (heT«‘|ov(*, to Ix'coiiio imMiihevs of the 
Chiirch : ‘preach the (lospe! to ('very creat mvS said (dirist, f • • he 
that hehevM'lt) not slnill Ix' cotidinninar (Si. .Mark, \WM, 15, 10). No 
inan, I lieri'fori', who, tm coming to know ihc (.me (lliurcli, refuse.s j<n'n 
it, {‘.ui he siuml, Nci 1 liei* caII he l)e \\\ ])a\iii<_.- oik'O outf’red the 

Churen, he lors:ike n tlirongii here^x or schiHii . . . The (dnivch. as St. 
laul sayy is the luing ht)d\ w licivo t (hnUi is the Head. 11.* who^rx-cr- 
iunrsell tj‘(»n) lac (diurch, sevi'vs i)iins(‘lf fi-otn ( InLl, and ('ainiot h'‘ 
sayi'il, tor in ( Innsl; alone is salvatioiK' (S]n‘fdian, f’ntholh- ^ tuJof/f f ir.^, 
vol. L p. ‘ 

Iho visihle ( luireli, Iiy the iiisfltaiioii ami will of Clndsl \> lU'ces- 
sarv toi‘ tlif* at (ainimnd, of sal\alioM. In tl.e ^.nise that everyone 

iTiust belong to it- ?rf re or in roiio Thai mean. lha(. tlioM' who are in 
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The order of the world, then, demands the acceptance by all 
men of the Supernatural Life, which is a participation in the Inner 
Life of the Blessed Trinity. It is only through that Divine Life 
that our natural life, individual and social, can be lived in order.^^) 
The Unique Source of that Life is Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
human beings are intended to receive communication of that Life 
by being incorporated into Him through membership of the super¬ 
natural society of His Mystical Body, the Catholic Church. All 
nations are meant to enter the Mystical Body of Christ and to 
organize their national life so as to allow Our Lord to manifest 
His treasures of supernatural sanctity in every clime and in every 
latitude. 

The world, as we have seen in the extract quoted from Pope 
Leo XIIl’s Encyclical Letter, On Freenufsonry, is divided into two 
camps.On the one side, there is the camp of those who accept 
the Supernatural Life of Grace under the leadership of Our 
Lord and, on the other, the naturalistic camp which, under the 
leadership of Satan, rejects that Life. The Jewish Nation is the 
most strongly organized visible force in the naturalistic camp. 
This fact must be emi)hasized more strongly than ever now that 
another organized force, in the same naturalistic and anti-super¬ 
natural camp, namely, the Government set up by the National- 
Socialist Party, which is in control of the German national re¬ 
action, is attacking not only the Mystical Body of Christ but also 
the Jewish Nation. Jewish propaganda against National-Social¬ 
ism, when appealing to Catholics, stresses, the deadly opposition 
of the 'National-Socialist regime to the Catholic Church and the 
anti-Catholic character of the race theory. It does not point out 
that the <iuarrel between the National-Socialist Government and 
the Jewish Nation is between tivo .sections of the naturalistic 
army, both of which are hostile to the Catholic Church. The Jews, 
as a nation, refuse to accept the Divine Plan for order. They, as 
well as the Nalional-Sooialists, want to impose on God their plans 
for the glory of their race and nation. They deify their own 
nation. Hence both the Jewish Nation and the National-Socialist 
movement reject our true divinizalion, through Our Lord Jesus 
Christ.The ideals and aims of both these sections of the natur¬ 
alistic army are opposed to the Catholic ideal and infinitely in- 


the physical or moral impossibility qf actually eu to ring the Church are 
not excluded from salvation, ))rc)vided they are fully disposed to enter 
the Church Uie luonient the ob.'Jtaclos are riMnoved. Of. Schultes, O.P,, 
J)e if celesta Gatholica. pp. 270-2Y4 
Of. la Ilae, Q.109, a.3. 
ti) Encyclical Letter, t/ettns. 

This diyiiiizatiun is, of course, not in Hie order of being, hut in 
^ thought, and will, through our ))nrticipation, by the Grace 

oi Chnst, in the Inue)' Life of tlie Tin'ce Divine Person.s. 
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ferior to it. And l)()th these forces are being used by Satan to 
inflict disaster on the world. There is laughter in hell when 
human beings succuml) once more to the temptation of the Garden 
of Eden and put themselves in the place of God, whether the new 
divinity be the Jewish race or the German race.^**^' 

We must now study more closely the significance of Jewish 
jMaturalisni. There is Jiced for clear thinking in this connexion. 
We must distinguish accurately 1)ctwcen opposition to the dom- 
'hiatioH of Jnnish Satnralisyn in sonetif and hostility to the Jews 
as a racf\ The latter form of opposition, namely, hostility to the 
Jews as a race, is what is designated by the term, Anti-Semitism. 

former opposition is 'incumbent on every Catholic and on 
cverv true lover of his native land. 


TKK jiCWISH XATIOX'S REJKCTIOX OF THE 
vSUPKRN/\TUK:\L IMESSIAvS. 

The Jewish Nation was chosen by God to maintain acceptable 
worship of the One 'I'ruc (iod, in prci>aration for the coming of 
Him Who was lo re-establish order in the world by the restora¬ 
tion of Supernatural Life. The Jewish Nation was at the same 
time destined to l)c the source of the Individuality of the Super¬ 
natural Messias to come. His Parsonalily was to be from on 
high. Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Supernatural Messias, True 
God and True ]\'Ian. is at f)nc and the same time the Second 
Person of the Blessed d'rinity and a Jew of the house of David. 
Two of the essential points of His teaching roused the stubborn 
hostility of the leaders of the Jewish Nation. The Pharisees 
who formed the dominant sect in the last years of the political 
existence of our nation brought about a verita1)lc religious revo¬ 
lution amongst the Jews who followed them. To the Church of 
Jesus Christ which is the (lcveloi)menl of the historical Synagogue 
of Israel, to that Church which had its origin in Jerusalem and 
had at first no adherents other than the descendants of Abraham, 
the proud and perverse Pharisees set ii]) in (opposition a false 
foreign vSynagogue, founded on traditions of their own fabrication 
and on the arbitrary interpretations and hairsiilitting decisions 
dictated by their hy])ocriticaI zeal fCt. St. Mark, VII, 9 and St. 
Matthew. XY, 9). This has been for our unhappy nation ‘a root 
bringing forth gall and bitterness' (I)eut., XXIX, 18).The 

tf'') 'T^ertainly, the devil is the hra-d of all ^^icked men and 
all \vick(Ml mcii jut nicmbcrs of this head. Was not Pilate a member of 
Satan ? Were i\ot tlu‘ ,Te\vs who nc)'soeute<l (Jlirisi. and the soldiers who 
crucified Him, mcinhc'.rs of Satan/’’ (lloinilv of St. Oreaorv for the 
First Sunday of Lent). 

De Ij ilarinonie cnlre h'fUjlht H la Syna(jogHe^ hy the Catholic 
ex-Ihil)l)in Dracli, voi. JI, ]). ISt. (’f. ^lur. Landvieux, VJlistoire. ct 
If'a dons la iiihh,, ])p. 76-110. 
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Jews refused, firstly, to accept that the Supernatural Life 
of His Messianic Kingdom was higher than their national life 
and, secondly, they utterly rejected the idea of the Gentile Nations 
being admitted to enter into the Messianic Kingdom, on the same 
level as themselves. Thus they put their national life above the 
Supernatural Life of Grace and set racial descent from Abraham 
according to the flesh on a higher plane than sj^iritual descent from 
Abraham by faith/®^ Having put their race and nation in the 
place of God, having in fact deified them, they rejected the Super¬ 
natural Messias and elaborated a ])rogranime of preparation for 
the natural IMessias to come. “ Our Lord spoke a heavenly lang¬ 
uage to them [the Jews],’' wrote a great Jewish convert, Father 
Libermann, CS.Sp., '' and they interpreted His words in a mean 
and ignoble fashion, according to their low and narrow ideas, 
♦/fheir souls were half-brutalized bv sin and the domination of 


sense-life, with the result that they were incapable of grasping 
heavenly things. 



classified as 


writes another distinguished convert, “ may be broadly 
the Orthodox (or pious) Jews and the Reform (or 


enlightened) Jews. . . . The Orthodox \vant .... a return to 


Jerusalem—the rebuilding of the Temple and the reinstitution of 


the sacrifices under the ministration of the descendants of Aaron. 


There, in the lioly City, they ■want to await the coming of the 
Messianic Age, the coming of a personal Messiah, The Reform 
Jew holds to the belief in the IMessianic Age, w’hile he rejects the 
belief in a personal Messiah.Another distinguished Jewish 
writer, not a convert, expresses this hope as follows: 

The most sceptical wdth regard to the Mission of Israel 
dispersed among the nations consider . . . as the ultimate 
ideal of the nation and the accomplishment of its destiny, 
the establishment of a union of all peoples fully recon¬ 
ciled and morally united in a spirit of definitive peace, social 
justice and fraternal solidarity. . . . Jewish faith aims at pro¬ 
curing the emancipation of fsrael, suffering and down-trodden, 


G. K. Chesterton sums up the deification of the Jewish race amd 
nation by the Jews as follows : “There are Je\#sh Mystics and Jewish 
sceptics; but about this one matter of the strange sacredness of his own 


race, almost every Jewish sceptic is a Jewish Mystic^^ (The End of the 
Armistice, p, 86). It is not strange that the Jews should come to deify 
their lavce. since they have rejected the Divine Plan for order. It Ls the 
inevitable alternative. It is, however, strange in the sense that it is a 
terrible proof of the weakness of human nature since the Fall. Of 
Course, the Jewish race will always remain the race from which the 
Iledeemer sprang, and, as such, is esipecially dear to his Sacred Heart 
That is the “ sac red ness ’’ which they, as a race, despise and reject. 

Coinmcntanj on Et. John's Gospel^ p.374. 
ao) Camjmifjuer.-^ for Christ IIandhooh, pp. 29, 30, bv David Gold¬ 
stein. 
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and at the same time collaborating in the emancipation of human¬ 
ity, for which ... it has still the ambition to be a light and an 
instrument of salvation. 

The Jewish ideal of a future Messianic Age is opposed to the 
real order of the world in a twofold manner. 

In the first place, the Jewish Nation opposes the Divine Plan 
for the union of all nations in the Catholic Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. The Catholic Church is supranational and, by the 
aid of the Supernatural Life of Grace, can work at eliminating 
the particular form of selfishness of each nation, so that the union 
of all may l;e achieved in a manner perfectly respectful of the 
variety of national (jualities and characteristics. God wanted the 
Jews as a people to accept His Only-begotten Son and be the 
heralds of the supernatural, supranational Life of His Mystical 
Body. They were thus offered the privilege of proclaiming and 
working for the only mode of realizing the union and brother¬ 
hood of nations which is possible since the Fall. Their pride or 
lack of humility and docility caused them to set their faces against 
God. When they refused to enter into His designs, God permitted 
the crime of deicide and, by the supreme act of humble submission 
of Our Lord on Calvary, the Life of Grace was restored to the 
world. Calvary, however, was a consequence of the refusal of 
the jews to submit humbly to God the Father and accept His 
Son. In his Commentary on St. Matthew, XXVJ, 39, St. Thomas 
ejuotes the opinion of St. Jerome that Our Lord, by His Prayer 
in the Garden of Gethsemani, “ My Father, if it be possible, let 
this chalice pass from me,’’ asked to have the redemption of the 
world accomplished without the crime of the Jews, His own 
people, but bowed down to what His P'alher was permitting, name¬ 
ly, the abuse of their free will by that people, with all its dire 
consequences for Himself and for His Mystical Body, '‘Neverthe¬ 
less not as T will, but as thou wilt.” The Jews freely rejected 
Christ before Pontius Pilate, as they freely reject Him to-day. 
God the Father drew good out of evil then, as He does now, but 
the rejection was and is against the order of*the world and there¬ 
fore evil. These great truths must be emphasized in face of such 
blasphemies as the fmlowing: “As a matter of fact, if, as Christ¬ 
um Foi d'hrfiH, by Julien Weill, p]). 173, 174. This writer, in 
the early part of the same work, has already pointed out that it is 
Judaism rathei' than heresy which has prevented Christianity from 
becoming the faith of the majority of believers in (iod, and that, instead 
of Christianity “finishing"’ Judaism, Judaism may succeed in “finish¬ 
ing” Chri.stianity. In other words, he ho]>es that, instead of the Jewish 
Nation, accepting the True Supernatural Messias, Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the pretended supernatural influence of Our Lord .will decay 
and finally disappear, making way for the naturalistic realm of the 
new Messias. 
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ianily teaches, the Only-begotten Son of God was to be crucified 
as a vicarious atonement to save the sinful world and God used the 
Jews as a vehicle to bring about the crucifixion, why blame the 
Jews? The fault rests with God.”<‘'2' The pt'r se order or order 
desired by God in accordance with His infinite holiness, was that 
the Jewish Nation should receive Christ as True God and True 
Man and pul its natural qualities at His disposal for ihc undoing 
of the effects of original sin. The pi'r ncculens order, or order 
consequent on God’s permitting the Jews freely to prefer their 
national life to the acceptance of the Divine Plan, is the one in 
which, in actual fact, the combat against original sin has been 
w^aged historically, with the Jews in the forefront of the natural¬ 
istic or anti-supernatural army.^^®’ 

In his commentary on the text of St. Matthew, XXVII, 46: 
“My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken Me?” vSt. Thomas 
writes; “ It is manifest that Our Lord utters these words as Man. 
. . . The expression ‘ forsaken,’ exiiresses by a simile that what 
we have we have received from God. Hence, just as when anyone 
is exposed to an evil or a misfortune, he is said to be abandoned or 
forsaken, so when God allows man to fall into a fault or meet 
with suffering, he is said to be forsaken. Accordingly, Christ is 
said to be abandoned, not in the sense that He was deprived of 
union with the Word, or that He was deprived of .grace, but to 

express that His Passion W'as i)ermitted.Christ says 

' why? ’ not out of irritation against or discontent with the Divine 
Will, but to indicate a fcelinq of compassion toivards the. Jews.seeing/’ he writes, . . . She would not allow a Jew to hold 
any key-position in Christian society, in the 18th century any more 
than in the 10th century. She would not allow a Jew, for ex¬ 
ample,^ to teach Christians, to sit under a crucifix as judge over 
Christians, to take part in the drawing lip of laws for a Christian 
state. The Church’s line of conduct is always the same. The 
Church tolerates Jews, treats them kindly, has compassion on 
them, but on condition that they remain apart in their own quar¬ 
ters and do not seek to enter into the bosom of Christian 
societies. She knows well that, if thev once obtain entrance, thev 


(Hi 


Tn tire rabbinical apocalyptic literature the conception of an 
earthly Messiah is the prevailing one, and from the end of the first 
century of the common (i.e. Christian) era, it is also the one officially 
accepted by Judaism .... His mission is, in all essential respects, 
the same as in tbe^apocalypses of the older period; he is to free Israel 
from the power of the heathen world, kill its ruler,, destroy his hosts 
and set up his kingdom of peace’’ (The Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol. 
VOL art. Messiah). 

^fhe Messiah, whose coining the Jews obstinately expect, in spite 
<>i the fact that he obstinately refuses to appear, is to he a great con¬ 
queror \ylm will reduce all the nations of the world to the condition of 
slaves of the Jews. The latter are destined to return to the Holy Land 
in triumph, laden with the riches taken from the non-Jews. Jerusalem 
is to have a now temple, winch will not. be built by human hands but 
. down from heaven, ready made and fully furnished, after 
the fashion of a stage construction ?? (Drach. fJff(pnnonie cut re VEqlxr 
et la Synagogue, vol. T, p. 98). 

n5 J/ f J (ir there is one find, and one mediator of God and men. the 
Christ Jeans” (I Tim.. IT, 5). 


man 
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will get control of the heart [of these societies| and upset its 
proper functioning.^ 16 ' 

THE TRAGEDY 01*' THE JEWISH XATIOX. 

“ The case of governments/' wrote Hope Leo XIII, “is much 
the same as that of individuals: they also must run into fatal 

issues, if they depart from the way.Let Jesus he excluded, 

and human reason is left without its greatest protection and 
illumination: the very notion is easily lost of the end for which 

God created human! society.Their minds busy with a 

hundred confused projects, rulers and subjects alike travel a devi¬ 
ous road, bereft as they are of safe guidance and fixed principle. 
Just as it is pitiable and calamitous to wander out of the way, so 
it is to desert the truth. But the first absolute and essential truth 
is Christ, the Word of God, consubstantial and co-eternal with 
the Father, who with the Father is onc.’ ,(17j Pius XT is just as 
explicit as Leo XII], “ No belief in God/* lie writes, “will 
in the long run be preserved pure and genuine, if it is not sup¬ 
ported by belief in Christ. . . . Belief in Christ will not be pre¬ 
served true and genuine, if not supported and protected by belief 
in the Church, the pillar and the ground of truth (I Timothy. IT], 
15). Christ Himself, God praised forever, has erected this pillar 
of faith. His command to hear the Church (St. Matth., XVIII, 
17), to hear His words and commandments (Si. Luke, X, 16) in the 
words and Commandments of the Church, is meant for the men 

of all times and places.The moral conduct of mankind is 

grounded on faith in God kept pure and true. Every attempt to 
dislodge moral teaching and moral conduct from the rock of 
faith, and to erect them on the shifting sands of human regula¬ 
tions, sooner or later leads the individual and the community to 
moral destruction/^ 38 ^ 

These principles of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI apply 
with greater force to the Jewish Nation and its leaders than to 
others, for they have rejected greater graces and turned against 

VEntree des Israelites dans la Societe Franchise et les Stats 
Chretiens , p. 286. On pages 204 and 205 of the same work, the author 
gives a list of the restrictions imposed on the Jews up to 1780, in order 
to safeguard the influence of the Supernatural Messias in the social 
life of Christian States. Jews were forbidden : to have Christian slaves 
or servants of either sex; to open schools for Christians or to teach 
in the Universities: to have posts in the army; to have part in the 
making or interpreting of laws; to be magistrates: to be owners of real 
estate or to acquire property: to be chemists or hotel-keepers. 

,17 > Encyclical Letter, Tametsi. On Christ Our Redeemer (1900). 

Encyclical Letter, 3ftt hrcnnrndcr Foryc % On the Persecution of 
the Church in Germany. 

In the Encyclical, Ihrini Rcdemptoris , tin* same holy Pontiff wrote: 
“Everything .must crumble that is nor grounded on the one corner stone 
which is Christ Jesus.” 
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God with direr ingratitude. They are Our Lord's own people 
according to the flesh. It is no wonder, then, that we find terrible 
divagations from order in the books or codes which their leaders 
have compiled to guide and direct their relations with God and 
their fellow-men. The Kabbala contains, chieilv, but not exclusive¬ 
ly, the divagations from order with regard to mystical union with 
God and the growth of the spiritual life. The Talmud contains, 
chiefly, but not exclusively, the deviations from right order con¬ 
cerning social relations with non-Jews. 

In view of the possible accusation of exaggeration, it will be 
well to quote an unimpeachable witness with regard to the Talmud. 
In his splendid work, Dc VHarmonic Enlre L'Egiise cl la Syna¬ 
gogue, the Ex-Rabbin Drach, highly honoured and decorated for 
his learned works by Popes Leo XII, Pius VIH and Gregory XVI, 
writes as follows : “ For a long time it was my professional duty 
to teach the Talmud and explain its doctrines, after having at¬ 
tended special courses for many years, under the most renowned 
of contemporary Jewish Doctors. Now that by the grace of God 
I have been led to abjure its false dogmas, 1 can speak of it with 
full knowledge of its contents, as a result of my studies, but I 
will endeavour to do so with complete impartiality. On the one 
hand, I have devoted the best years of my life to the study of it, 
on the other hand, it means nothing to me now. I shall therefore 
set forth both what is good in it and what is defective. 

“Talmud (more correctly Thalnnul) .... is a Hebrew word 
used by the Rabbins to signify ‘ doctrine * or ‘ teaching.* It desig¬ 
nates more particularly the great body of Jewish doctrine, to which 
the greatest doctors in Israel have successively contributed at 
different epochs. It is the complete civil and religious code of the 

synagogue.The judicious reader of the Talmud is often 

saddened by the presence of many of those strange aberrations 
into which the human mind falls, when bereft of the true faith, 
and very frequently the baseness of rabbinical cynicism makes 
him blush for shame. The Christian also is horrified bv the insane 
and atrocious calumnies which the impious hatred of the Pharisees 
hurls at everything he holds sacred. Nevertheless, the Christian 
theologian therein discovers useful data and precious traditions 
for the explanation of many difficult texts of the Xew Testament 
as well as for the purpose of convincing our religious opponents 
of the antiquity no less than the holiness of Catholic teaching. . . . 

“ The Talmud is divided into the Mischna , common!v called 
Misna, which forms the text, and the Ghemara , which is the com¬ 
mentary and the development of the text. The Ghemara is two¬ 
fold, comprising both the Commentary of Jerusalem and the Com¬ 
mentary of Babylon. Iji the Ghemara, there are at least 

a hundred passages which are insulting to the memory of Our 
adorable Saviour, the more than angelic purity of His holy Mother, 
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the Immaculate Queen of heaven, as well as the moral character 
of Christians, whom the Talmud represents as practising the most 
abominable vices. There are also passages which declare that the 
precepts of justice, equity and charity towards one's neighbour 
do not bind in the case of Christians; nay more, they even go so 
far as to condemn as guilty of crime anyone who observes these 
precepts in his relations with his Christian neighbours. The Tal¬ 
mud expressly forbids a Jew to save a non-Jew from death or to 
restore to him his lost possessions, etc., or to take pity on him.* 19 * 
The rabbins declare also: ‘Since the life of an idolater is at the 
discretion of the Jew, a fortiori his goods. ,{20) Quotations of this 
nature could be multiplied almost indefinitely. In the Mischna, 
there are only about four or five of these impious, malignant and 
horribly intolerant passages, and, in addition, the expressions 
show a certain moderation. 

“ In the edition of the Talmud printed in 1581 by Proben of 
Basic, the Censors, Marcus Marinus, I talus Brixiensis and Petrus 
Cavallerius, suppressed the most important of these passages we 
have just mentioned, as well as the whole Treatise, Aboda-Zara, 
which deals with the question of idolatry. As is well-known, the 
rabbins consider Catholics as idolators, because they give to Our 
Lord Jesus Christ the worship of latria and to the Blessed Virgin 
and the Saints the worship of dulia. (21) Some time afterwards, 
however, the Jews restored the suppressed passages, in an edition 
published by them at Cracow. As these passages brought forth 
indignant protests from Catholics until a knowledge of hlebrcw, 
the Jewish Synod, held in Poland in 1631, prescribed that they 
should be suppressed in the subsequent editions. The following 
is the passage of the circular letter by which the Synod communi¬ 
cated this decision : ‘ Hence we enjoin upon you, under pain of 
major excommunication, not to print anything in the future edi¬ 
tions of the Mischna- and the Ghemara, relating to the acts of 

Jesus of Nazareth.Consequently we order you 

to leave blank in the editions the passages treating of Jesus of 
Nazareth and to put in place of them a circle like this: (). This 
will be an indication to the rabbins and teachers lo acquaint their 
pupils with these passages only orally. By means of this precau¬ 
tion. the learned amongst the Xazarcnes | Christians) will have 
no excuse for attacking us on the point. 

To the testimonv of M. Drach, can be added that of the 


‘ l,)1 Treatise Ahoda'-Zttnt , fol. 13 /v / vv», fnt. 20 recto; fnaf/o iluhn- 
K<nnmu , fol, -9 rtvao. 

Foundations of tin Faith, by Joseph Abbo, IT! Paid, chap. 25. 
Tin* Jevs in their attacks on our religion confuse these two 
kind- of worship. 

'2 l2) From The Infernational Jeu\ vol. Ill, pp. 20-23, we can see Biat 
the rabbins and other Jewish teacher- have not failed to form ihcir 
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Civilti? ( aUolira [22:1 ' : A . . . 1 he great Jewish family dispersed 
all over the earth constitutes a foreign nation in the midst of the 
nations among which it dwells and is at the same time the sworn 
enemy of their prosperity. The very essence of Talmudism con¬ 
sists precisely in the oppression and spoliation of the peoples that 
give hospitality to those that tollow its behests. 'Phis is why St. 
Paul already in his day, spoke of the Jews as ‘displeasing to 
God and adversaries of all men ! (1 Thess., II, 15). That the sin¬ 
ister Talmudic code, in addition to horriblv immoral rules of 

w 

conduct, enjoins hatred of all who are not of Jewish blood and 
especially of Christians, and allows them to be plundered and mal¬ 
treated as noxious brutes, are no longer matters of controversy. 
The testimony of the gravest and most judicious students of 
the Misc/uin which contains the text of the Talmud and of the 
Ghemara which is the commentary thereon, including that of 
several of the most learned rabbins of the past and present makes 
the matter absolutely certain. 

To convince the most stubborn doubters it will be sufficient 


1 1 r i 


pupils in hatred and contempt of Christ and His Blessed Mother. Two 
Jewish editorials are there quoted as follows: 

“Half of Christendom worships a Jew : the other half worships a 
Jewess.” 

“If the Gospel story is correct, Judas was a pretty decent sort of 
fellow. It was only after he had become a convert to Christianity that 
he became that which has made his memory an accursed thing for nine¬ 
teen hundred years.” 

Further on, the following extract from the minutes of a meeting of 
the Committee oil Families of the New York Board of Child Welfare 
is quoted : 

Mr. Hubbard : That is one. of the things I have in mind, that a 
widow deliberately brings into her home a nameless child and the 
inevitable consequence of that is that her legitimate children are always 
thereafter pointed out. ; 

Miss Sophie Irene Loeb : ‘As far as nameless children are concerned, 
(Jhrist himself n'as a nmmless * } hild. Let us get away from nameless 
children/ 

Dr. ljWvoch : *. . . You are corrupting Ihe morals of those legiti¬ 
mate children by permitting them to remain in such surroundings/ 

Miss Lord): T say to you that this Committee, if it takes such an 
attitude as that, is one hundred years behind the times/ 

Mr. Gunnion : ‘Anything against purity is immoral/ 

M iss Loeb : ‘What has that to do with the question of purity 1 Was 
the mother of Christ pure V 

Mr. Gunnion : ‘Certainly/ 

Miss Loeb: M[e has no name/ 

If it is objected that Mr. Henry Ford made a public retraction of 
The International Jar , the. answer is easy. Mr. Ford's retraction holds 
with regard to the opinions expressed and the views advanced in the 
book, but, of course, his personal retraction does not affect the value of 
the quotations from Jewish publications or the extracts from official 
documents of the United States Government. 

4th Oct., 1*90, pp. S-ll. 
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to consult the work of Achilles Laurent. This hook lias been 
almost completely removed from circulation by the Jews, because 
it reveals in masterly fashion the secrets of Talmudism in their 
application to the annihilation of Christian civilization. Besides, 
we have in the past given irrefutable proofs of our affirmations, 

so it would be superfluous to go over them again.The 

other point which renders the organization of the Jews in Christ¬ 
ian countries most dangerous and multiplies a hundredfold the 
aversion of which they are the object, is the superstitious belief 
fostered by the Talmud that the Israelites not only constitute the 
noblest race of the human species, all the others being inferior 
to them, but that by full divine right the universe belongs to 
them and will be theirs one day. . . . One can say that this insane 
belief is the chief dogma of what they call their religion.'* 

As the existence of the immoral ceremony called the Kol Nidre 
has been called in question, it will be well to quote M. Drach 
concerning it. In his book from which we have already quoted 
(vol. 1, p. 559), we read: “ Before the chorister of the synagogue 
intones the first prayer of the Feast of Expiations, three men, 
forming a tribunal and occupying a place in front of the assembly, 
annul by their full authority all the vows, engagements and oaths 
of every member of the assembly, both those of the year just 
elapsed and those of the year just beginning. This is called Kol 
(Col) Nidre. Some rabbins have tried to hold that this is only’ valid 
for the future. Of course the effect would be the same, even if 
this were true, since the ceremony is repeated every year. But 
these rabbins have been victoriously refuted by others who prove 
that one can profit by it for the past as well as for the future. 

. . . . According to grave and learned rabbins, a Jew is obliged 
to get himself thus released only from the promises he may have 
made to a fellow-Jew, for he cannot contract any obligation at all 
towards a non-Jew.”* 23 * 

In presence of this ceremony and of the official teaching of 
Jewry, we can conclude that Jews who faithfully follow the prac¬ 
tices of their religion (the u good ” Jews, as they are sometimes 
called) will strive to eliminate Our Lord's supernatural influence 
from society quite as effectively as the “ bad ” (non-practising) 
Jews. 

Such is the Talmud, the code which has been used for centuries 
to mould and form the attitude of the Jewish Nation towards 
other nations. Taking into account the principles laid down by 
Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI concerning the consequences 
of opposition to Our Lord Jesus Christ and His Church, w T e see 
that it was morally inevitable that the Jewish Nation should draw 

;23) According to the Giviltd Cattolica (Oct., 1890, 73 . 15), the Talmud 
affirms that the three men have the same authority as the tribunal of 
Moses (Treatise Rosch-Haschahann, fol. 25, 1 °). 
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up some such code of national self-seeking* as we find in the 
Talmud. It was morally inevitable also that the true concept of 
Jehovah should become obscured for growing* numbers of Tews 
and that they should fall a prey to the pantheistic deification of 
their race in the Marxian materialist form and in others. 

THE A NT f - S UP E RN AT U E A L INFLUENCE OF THE 

JEWISH NATION. 

Every Jew, in so far as he is at one with his race and nation 
in looking forward to another Messiah or to a Messianic Age, 
stands for a naturalistic or anti-supernatural organization of 
society. Thus his inlluenco makes for disorder. We may express 
this truth in another wav, in a commentary on the statement 
sometimes heard, to the effect that “ there are good Jews and 
bad Jews/’ Can we make a distinction between “good” Jews 
and “bad" Jews, in respect of naturalistic aims and anti-super¬ 
natural influence? It seems to be logically impossible, as we have 
seen. All Jews, with a vigour proportionate to their oneness with the 
leaders of their nation, reject the Supernatural Messias, Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and stand for an anti-supernatural organization of 
society. They all refuse to accept Our Lord as the Messias and look 
Jorward to a Messianic Age organized without Him and against 
Him. If those who are termed “good" Jews come to dominate 
in society, they will organize it in opposition to Our Lord just as 
surely as those that are called “ bad " Jews. They all suffer from 
that terrible blindness {obcarcatio') with regard to the light of 
truth which we beg Ood to remove from their hearts in the touch¬ 
ing prayer of Hood Friday. The English translation of this 
prayer runs as follows: “ Let us pray also for the perfidious Jews: 
that our Ood and Lord may remove the veil from their hearts; 
that they also may acknowledge Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Almighty and Eternal Ood, Who dost not exclude from Thy mercy 
even the perfidious Jews: hear our prayers, which we offer for the 
blindness of that people: that acknowledging the light of Thy 
truth, which is Christ, they may he delivered from their darkness. 
Through the same Lord-Jesus Christ, Who lives! and rcignest 
with God the Father in the unity of the Holy Ghost, through all 
the ages of ages. Anicn.” {21! It does seem ridiculous to pray 


(24) The translation is that of the Daitij Jfissab by Dom Gaspar 
Lcfcbvre, O.S.B. 

The teaching of St. Thomas with regard to the present day signi¬ 
ficance of OireumcLion may he helpful to some in grasping more clearly 
why we must, oppose the Naturalism of even the “religious” Jews. St. 
Thomas insists that ‘‘just as it would he a mortal sin now for anyone 
in making a profession of Faith, to sav that Christ is yet to he born, 
which the fathers of old said truthfully and devoutly; so too it would 
he a mortal mu n v ow to observe those ceremonies which the fathers of 
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for deliverance from blindness for the Jews and, at the same time, 
allow those blind guides to direct our political and economic 
arrangements. 

Doubtless there are Jews in whom may be seen excellent 
natural qualities and Our Lord does not refuse the aid of Divine 
Grace to those who in good faith may be combating Him and His 
Church, but we must always bear in mind that the real struggle 
in the world is for the overthrow of Naturalism and the return 
to the Divine Plan for order. We have to undo the social apos- 
tacy of Europe, and this makes it imperative to combat both Jew¬ 
ish and Masonic Naturalism. The*re arc* Masons too, a-? well as 
Jews, in whom excellent natural qualities are present, but the 
Masonic Society, as such, is naturalistic. And the Jewish Nation 
affirms its Naturalism much more openly. 

The J ews, as a nation, are objectively aiming at giving society 
adi rcction which is in complete opposition to the order God wants. 
It is possible that a member of the Jewish Nation, who rejects 
Our Lord, may have the Supernatural Life which God wishes to 
see in every soul, and thus be good with the goodness God 'wants, 
but, objectively % the direction he is seeking to give to the world 
is opposed to God and to that Life, and so is not good. If a Jew 
who rejects Our Lord is good in the way God demands, it is in 
spite of the movement in which he and his nation are engaged. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ alone is the source of the goodness God 
wants to see in every human being, the goodness due to partici¬ 
pation in the Inner Life of the Pressed Trinity. No Jew, in virtue 
of what he objectively stands for, is supernalurally good as God 
wants him to be. 

Hence there would seem to be a regrettable confusion of 
thought in the article on The Jno v in Ireland , which appeared in 
The Standard (Dublin), March 3rd. 1939. The article stated: 
“ The Standard stands for the practical application of Christian 
principour ])raycrs, which wc offer for the 
blindness of that ])cople: that acknowledging the light of Thy 
truth, which is Christ, they may he delivered from their darkness. 
'I'hrough the same Lord-Jestis Ciirist, V\dio livcst and rcignest 
with God the b'ather in tlie unity of the Holy Ghost, through all 
the ages of ages. Amcn.”^-^^ It does seem ridiculous to ])ray 


(2^1) 'Xhe translation is that of fho 7)aih/ ^fisso7 bv Dom Gaspar 
Lcfebvre, O.S.B. 

The teachin.e; of Sf. Thomas with to ilu‘ present day signi¬ 

ficance <d‘ Circ-umci^ion may lu* hel])ful to some in grasping moia' clearly 
why we must op])o^{‘ jjjc Nalio'alism (jf (wim Ibr “religious^’ Jews. >St. 
Thomas insists that Jjust as it would be a inorfa] sin now for anyone 
in making a ]}j’ofcssion of Faith, to sav that Christ is yet to bo iJorn, 
w’hich the falluo's of old said tnitlifully and devoutly; so too it would 
be a mortal '^iii t;* (ihscvxf* thos(' omsmionu's wliich th(‘ fathers of 
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for deliverance from blindness for the Jews and, at the same time, 
allow those blind guides to direct our political and economic 
arrangements. 

Doubtless there are Jews in whom may be seen excellent 
natural (jualitics and Our Lord dc;es not refuse the aid of Divine 
Grace lo those who in good faith may be combating Him and His 
Church, but we must always bear in mind that the real struggle 
in the world is for the overthrow of Naturalism and the return 
to the Divine Plan for order. Wc have to undo the social apos- 
tacy of Europe, and this makes it im]>crativc lo coml)at both Jew- 
ish and Masonic Naturalism. 'J'hcre are Masons t(»o, a-; well as 
Jews, in whom excellent natural <|u;d}tics arc present, but the 
Masonic Socict}-, as such, is naturalistic. And the Jewish Nation 
affirms its Naturalism much more (>i)cnly. 

The J ews, as a nation, arc (>!)jcct{vclv ainiinsj at f^ivin'^ society 
adi rcction which is in complete op];osilion to the <n-der God wants. 
It is possible that a meml)er the Jewish Nation, who rejects 
Our Lord, may have the Supernalurai Life which God wishes to 
see in every soul, and thus be good with the goodness God '\\ants, 
but, oh]ec(iiu*ljf, the direction he is seeking to give lo tlie 'world 
is opposed to God and to that Life, and so i.s not good. If a Jew 
who rejects Our Lf>rd is gocjd in the way God demands, it is in 
S])ile of the movement in which he and his nation arc engaged. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ alone i.s the source of the g^oodness God 
wants to see in every human being, tlic goodness due to partici- 
patioTi in the Inner Life of the lUessed 'J'rinity. No Jew, in virtue 
of what he ohjrciivvtji stands for, is sU]>LM’natLiraIly good as God 
wants him lo be. 

Hence there would seem If) l^e a regrettable confusion of 
thought in the article on The Jnos in Ireland^ which a])pcarcd in 
Tly ^itaudord (Dublin), March 3rd. 1939. The article stated: 
“ Tlbd Standard stands for the practical applicalic)n r)f CJirislian 
principles in the public life of Ireland. . . . Doubtless there are 
good Jews and bad Jews, just as there are good and bad non-Jews 
in every country. We may praise the good and rcpro1)ate the 
bad . . . /' 

• The article in The Standard was perfectly correct in insisting 
upon the Christian principle of exclusion of hatred of the jews 
as a race. The inculcation of that spirit of charity towards the 
Jews, however, is not the only Christian principle that has a 
bearing on the problem. To work for the return of society to 
Christ the King, thus securing the triumph of the supernatural 

old accomplished with devotion and fidelity ” (la Ila^^Tloar sU). 
Circumcision was a protestation that the Messias was to be born of 
Abraham according to the flesh. The unity of the world and the one¬ 
ness of the Divine Plan must never be lost sight of. If they are not 
keipt well in mind, confusion of thought is the inevitable result. 
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spirit of the Mystical llody in social life, is surely a Christian 
princii)lc. The Jewish Nation is an organized entity opposed to 
the ircaUncnl (;f our fellow human beings as members of Christ. 
We must therefore combat their Xauiralism. Some Catholics 
seem to forget that the Jews who were plotting the crime of 
deicidc were sf> ** (/od-fearingand “good’’ that 

they would not go into the hall of I'ilale’s i^c'dacc, " that they might 
not be defiled but that they might eat the |.>asch “ (St. John, XVIII, 
28). Tbiatc ha<l to yield to their scru])lcs and go out to them, 
yet they were intent an llie most awful crime ever committed. 

N'eedlcss to say. there are divisions amongst the Jews in spite 
of the “ Ibiitcd Front which they certainly present to non-Jews. 
There arc, for cxam[)le, as well as the division into Orthodox and 
Reformed, (he division between the Seijhardini and the Askenazim 
—a sort of survival ()f the old rivalry between the Sadducees and 

m 

the Pharisees—an<l that between the Zionists and the non-Zion- 
ists. lUil they all agree in the rejection of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
as the Messiah and they all look forwartl to a Messianic era in 
which they, as a nation, will pljty the role of “ Chosen People ’ 
over the nations of the world. I'hai is what is meant in practice 
by their iValuralism. It is this naturalistic ideal of domination 
of the Jewish race and nation, the inevitable consetjuence of their 
perversion of the Divine Plan for order, that is stressed in this 
book. It is. in fad, simjjly the consciousness of what they hold 
to l)c their national mission. As a consctjuencc, in every country, 
they conduct themselves as a separate and distinct nation destined 
to mould the others. Anyone Avho had occasion to observe the 
world-wide efforts of the Jews at the time of the Dreyfus Case 
in bVance is not likclv to have any doubt about their national soli- 
darily in s])ite of their disitcrsion all over the world, 

M. I^rach is very instructive on this subject. Referring to 
his own painful ex])cricncc in trying to recover his kidnapped 
children, he writes: “'I'he police s])enl nearly two years in fruit¬ 
less attempts to discover what every Jew knew i|inte well, even 
the children, not only in b^rance and Juigland, but in every coun¬ 
try where the race of Jacob is to l)c found. '^Phe universally ad¬ 
mitted skill of the bVcnch ])()lice was powerless to discover the 
truth, because of the secrecy and discretion which the Jews 
observe in their dealings with the Goiilm [non-Jews], whenever 
there is question c)f a matter of national interest. 

As we have scon, (he Jewish Nation has gradually become the 
most strongly organized non-secret visible force working for the 

(25) /, ffffrntofnr, enirr. Vlujliae vf In 'vol. I, p. 77. 

It is to l)e noted that the ex-vabbin Drach was writinji: of incidents 
which occurred in the year of his conversion to the Catholic Faith (1823- 
1824), twenty years before the foundation (if the Jewish world-wide 
secret society of the B’nai B’rith. 
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elimination of the supernatural outlook in society and tor the 
installation of Naturalism. The supernatural outlook insists that 
we arc a race whose highest life, the Divine Life of Grace, by 
which the Blessed Trinity dwells in our souls, was lost by the 
fall of Adam hut restored by Our Lord Jesus Christ. Naturalism 


denies the existence of any life higher than natural life and main¬ 
tains that social relations must be organized on that basis. As 
members of Christ, \ve are bound to work for the return of -society 


lo our loving Saviour. Pope Pius XI insists upon this in the 
Knc}"clical on the Kingship of Christ. 

Let us now take tw’o exam])les of how our efforts to combat 
Naturalism will bring us into conilict with Jews in their ])repara- 
tions for the naturalistic Messias, The first example will deal 
with the political, the second with the economic, organization of 
the Avorld. 


States and nations are bound to acknowledge the Cathcdic 
Church as the One 'Prue Church. Po])e Pius XI, in the same 
Kncyclical Letter, shows that the naturalistic s])irit has gradu¬ 
ally come lo infect society, because by degrees the religion of 
Christ was put on the same level as false religion.s and placed 
ignominiously in the same category with them.*' Previously, Pope 
Pius VII had written; “ Bv the fact that the freedom of all forms 

«r 

of w'orship is i)roclaimcd, truth is confused with error, and the 
holy and immaculate Spouse of Christ, outside of which there 
can be no salvation, is placed on the same level as heretical sects 
and even as jewdsh perfidy.”^^^^ .Now, since the French Revolu¬ 
tion, States have placed erroneous religious IukHcs on the same 


level as the Mystical Body of Christ, and the Jews 
.admitted as full citizens of the once Christian Stales. 


have been 
The sen¬ 


tentious maxims, which in 1789 were declared to be the synthesis 
of the Rightis of Man^ were, in ])oint of fact, merely the Rights of 
the Jews, to the detriment of those {peoples amongst whom those 
‘Rights' were enthroned.By granting full citizenship lo 
menil)ers of the Jewish Nation, the State, to all intents and pur- ^ 
poses, gives free rein to the naturalistic moulding process 
siied by the jewdsh Xali<jn, in view of the elimination of member¬ 
ship of Christ and the inauguration of the new Messianic era. It 
thus show\s itself indifferent in the struggle between the true 


Supernatural ^Icssias, who has come, and the natural is tic Messias, 


to whom the Jews look forward. 


In his work, Questions tie Consvitoice, M. Maritain seems to 


hold a different view with regard to this last point. lie writes as 
follows: “The emancipation of the Jews, realized by the French 
Revolution, is a measure that civilized peoples, if they wish to 


Letter, Pont lam- iliulurnas, 

^27) Article in the Civilta Cattoliva, Della questione Giudaica in 
Europa, 15th Nov., 1890. 
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remain such, must consider as dermite/' This is ({uolcd with 
approval by TAbbe Journet in Nova el Vclcra^ July-Septcniber, 
1939. It scem.s to the present writer that the profession of indif¬ 
ference to Our r,ord Jesus Christ inv()lved in that vSlate attitude 
is wroni^* and renders im])()ssil)lc that inlci^ral return to Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which is tlie foundation of order. 

r)f course, there need be no difficulty about allowing* Jewish 
non-citizens, who may be permitted to reside in a country not their 
own, freedom of worshi]) in their synag'ogaies. That is a totally 
didcrent question from the one with which we are concerned, 
d'he point at issue liere is the naturalistic disorder lyv which, in 
ail revolutionarv' coristit u tin ns since 1789, the w^tale I’cjects the 
Di\anc Plan for order and puts all relig'ions on the same Icv'cl. 
1 laving* thus entered the cam]) of the Natural Messias, the Slate 
as a necessary corollary, admits the Jews to full citizenship and 
allov/s them in practice to w^ork freely for the supremacy of their 
own Nation over the. native one and to ])rei)are for the Alessianic 
era. 

It may be well to qu(^te here some prominent Catholic writers 
who have advocated that the full citizenshij) of States, accorded 
to the jews by the h'rcnch Revolution, should be withdrawn from 
them. We shall begin with the IVTaiajuis dc la Tour du Pin, the 
great Lrench social writer. in iiis i)ook, an ordrr Social 

(NiTctirn^ he says that down to the l^'ronch Revolution the Catho¬ 
lic Church and the rulers Avho governed according to her maxims 
ke])t the jews at a (listancc from Christians. Tiicy did not per- 
.secutc tl)c jews; they did not treat them as enemies, because that 
would l)c repuguant to charily, l)ut they treated* them as foreign¬ 
ers, that is to sa}', as citizens ol another nation. Thev did not 
attack Jewish worshi]) or jcw'isli laws or Jewish customs; on the 
contrary, they ]>rolccte(l the free exercise of them, but on the 
condition that the jews res])eclcd the Christian organizalioii of 

the vbtatc and did not altem])t to undermine it.Jewish 

pcr/aly v\'as an object ol distrust, and l<> those jews wlio dis¬ 
guised themselves in order to ])ene(raie into the 
an<l destroy it, tlu' cha^liscuiuml of tr:iiiors 
out. 


w 


Christian Slate 
^ iusih' meted 




to re- 
I ewish 
strong 


I he Christian | [)re-revoIutionary | vState, wa* liasten 
marlx. did not eonlent itself merelx' with repressing’ 
ra])acily, li protected itself against it, es])ecialb* hv its 
economic constitution c()in])rising the eor])orali\e organization (')f 
labc)ui and the feudal organization ot proper!JJianks to the 
fot inei, it proN’cmled labour from being* ex]>loited and its truils 
confiscated by foreign capital; l)y the latter, it i)rcvented the land 
from f)cing taken au*a\' trom the native owners and kc])t the 
Jooi over their lieads. . . . 'Phus the usurious arts of the fcw< 
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were sometimes tolerated without the defences of the Christian 

State being broken down.The Jews inevitably act as 

a solvent on the Christian State, because they, as a nation, con¬ 
tinue to be convinced that the Empire of the world belongs to 
them [under the natural Messias to come] .... As the 
primary condition of our emancipation, wc must go back to our 
ancestral mode of action and treat the Jews only as foreigners 
and as dangerous foreigners.’’ 

This text of the Marquis de le Tour du Pin is cited by Mon¬ 
sieur Leon de Poncins.^^s) This distinguished Catholic authority 
on the question of secret societies quotes with approval tlic above 
passage and adds: "There remains one solution of the Jewish 
problem, namely, the Ghetto.Why are the Jews so power¬ 

ful to-day? IJecatise, deceived by seductive and insidious for¬ 
mulae, the West has allowed itself to be penetrated and impreg¬ 
nated with the Jewish mentality, a mentality which began to show 
itself at the epoch of the Reformation and triumphed at the 
French Revolution.The domination of Israel is the con¬ 
sequence of this triumph.The modern world sprung from 

the Reformation and the Revolution of 1789, this world impreg¬ 
nated with the Naturalism of Freemasonry and Judaism, is dying 
before our eyes.” 

Another distinguished author. Mgr. Henri Delassus, Doctor in 
Theology, writes as follows: " The first thing to do is to change 
French legislation. French law, for the last 120 years, is legalizing 
a falsehood. It considers as French those who are not French, 
since they are Jews. French legislation should be in harmony 
with truth. It ought to restore to the Jews their Jewish National¬ 
ity, in conformity with reason, history, justice and humanity. 
The legislation introduced by the Revolution represents the Jew 

as French. He is not French.The Jews must cease to 

be officers, magistrates, professors, civil servants, barristers, 

attorneys, doctors in the puldic service.We must repeal 

tlte 1 ct At 1 ^ It t ^ It e s have I)cen alhjwcd to usurp the tiile of 
French citizens an<l declare them deprived of Frencli citizenship. 

. Without any foolish acccjjtatinn of persons, without a 

trace of inhuman violence, I)y an abstract Ic^al provision which 
cannot wound anybody’s self-love and of which, coiiscf|uently, 
nol)ody can complain, Jewish functionaries mu.st be oliliffcd to 

resign from Government positions.Tt is especially to 

finattcial centralization that the Jews owe the greater part of their 
strength. JJut that linancial centralization could not have been 
maintained if the Jcw.s had not succeeded in securing political 
centralization.Accordingly, without a change in the legis- 

(28) Za Mynterieuxe. Int-ernniionale Juire (pp. 270-272). This work 
was pnblishivl hy (J. Jh*aiiche«n(*. Paris, iu 1036. 
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lation introduced by the Revolution, the restoration of the French 
State is impossiblc/'^^*^ 

Pc*rha])s the most forcible testimony to the necessity of this 
measure is that to be found in the series of articles contributed 
to the CivUtii VaUolivM in Oclol)cr, November and December. 
1890. 'Phese articles form a complete treatise on Thr Jewish 
Qiiestion in its causes, its effects and the remedies advo¬ 

cated. After haviiiJL;- spoken of various unsatisfactory remedies, 
the writer continues: “ fn order that the Christian nations mav 
be delivered fnim tlie yoke (»f Judaism and I'recmasonry. which 
is daily ^ro\vin.s>' more oppressive, the only way o])en to them is 
to go hack along the road they have traversed, to the ])oint where 
they look the wrong turning. If the jews are not rendered harm¬ 
less by means of s|)ccial law.s depriving them cjf that civil equality 
to which they have no right, nothing useful or lasting will be 
accomplished. In vdew of their presence in dilTcrcnl countries and 
their unchangeable character of foreigners in every nation, of 
enemie.s of the ])eo])le of every country that supjiorts them, and 
of a .society segregated from the .societies amongst which they 
live: in view of the 'ralmudic moral code which thev follow and 

m 

the fundamental dogma of their religion which' spurs them on to 
get hold of the ])osscssions of ail ])co])ies by any means in their 
power, as, according to it, they are entitled to rule the world: 
in view of the fact that the experience (U‘ tiiaipv centuries and 
our ])resenl experience have ])rove(l conclusively that the ctiuality 
of civil rights with Christians, grained them in Christian States, 
has had for effect the oppression of Christians by them, it follows 
as a necessary conse<|uence that the only way to safeguard the 
rights of Christians, wlierc the !ew< i\rv i)ermittcd to dwell, is to 
regulate their s<»joiirn by laws .such that it will be impossible for 
them to injure Christians, 

This is what was done in the past. This is what the Jews 
have been seeking to undo for the last hundred years. This is 
what will have to be done over again, sooner or later, whether 
one likes it or not. M'he position of ])ower to which the laws 
inspired by the Revolution have raised them in our day is digging 
under their feet an abyss just as deep as the height to which they 
have ascended. When the storm, which they by their display of 
power arc ])r()vc>king, bursts, they will l)e hurled down headlong 
in t'l catastrophe as un])aralleled in their annals as the clTrontcry 
willi wliich they are to-day undermining the life of the nation.s 
that have exalted lliem. 

It is certain that one of the signs of the end of the world 
foretold in Holy !^cri])ture is the entrance of Israel into the one 
True Fold. IRii we are not C{)nviiu'C(l that there are indications 

(*29) Ptiitrffuoi dt la Currvf Mt}nfUal€^ ])iil)lislM*d by Desulee, De 
Broiovcr o( Cie. Li lit; and Pari'', in 1922. 
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of that conversion visible at present. This people scattered over 

the face of the earth.is to-day what it became after the 

without a king, without a priesthood, 
without a temple, without a native land, and, at the same time, 
a most bitter enemy of the Name and of the Church of Jesus 
Christ, True God and True Man, crucified l>y their'ancestors. We 
see no proofs, evident or otherwise, that it is likely to change for 
the better and welcome as its Saviour that Jesus whom it ])ut to 

death. It is certain that at present the Jewish Nation as a 

whole shows an incomparably greater tendency towards the hat¬ 
red and destruction of Christianity than towards a l)enevolent 
attitude to it and a desire to see it ])ros])er.”^‘^<^‘ 

ft is clear from the foregoing that -our efforts to undo the 
effects of the 1‘Vench Revolution and to ])ermeale the jioliiical 
life of the nations with Christian ])rinci})les will invedve us in con¬ 
flict with Jewish Xkituralism. It is equally certain that we shall 
have to combat Jewish Naturalism in our endeavours to organize 
cronoiiiic life on the lias is of membershii) of Christ. 

fn regard to the economic organization of the world, PoiJe 
Pius XI, in the Jincyclical Letter, On (hr Social Order, insists 
that “ then onh' will it be possible to unite all in harmonious 
striving for the common good, when all sections of society have 
the intimate convicti(m that they arc members of a single family 
and children <')f the same Heavenly I'ather, and further, that they 
are one hodv in Christ and evervonc members <jne of anotherN^^^^ 
To have lasting peace in society, then, wc Catholics must strive 
to bring back the great truth that em])loyers and em])loyed must 
treat one another as members of Christ. It is, as wc have seen, 
part of what we ])romise Christ as King, when wc make sub¬ 
mission to Our Heavenly Father along with Christ as Priest at 
Mass. Now, the aim of the Jewish Nation is to substitute for the 
Sujiernatural Messias in whom we are members of one Body, the 
rule of the natural Messias. Accordingly, in virtue of Catholic 
]>rinciples, we must oppose the efforts of the Jews to get control 

(30) Xhe special position of La Cirilfa Vaiiolir<i amojigst (Jatholic 
reviews and the encomiums hestowcnl on it In* Sovei’eigu Pontiffs deserve 
k) he ni02’e widely* known. Let us mention a few of them. 

l*ope Pius TX gave the review its status in tlH‘ folIo\\iiig terms: 

‘‘By this letter, in virtue of Our Apostolie Authority, We (oect and 
constitute in ))erp(duity tln‘ College of Writers of the P(n‘iodjcal La 
Cii'dta Oatial(va 

Pope Benedict X\* blessed its wo)'k : W(' bless the fruitful Apos- 

tolati' which tin* venerable irview. La (^iriffa (^aiiolica, ca]*ri(‘s on 
coui'ageously and unwaveringly on iieiialf of the Christian cause. 

i^o])e Pius XI praised its devotion to the Holy See: ^bFrom youi* 
assiduous activity and from the whole lift* of La (Jirdfa Oaffolica there 
radiates that sipecial devotion to the Holy See, which has deservtjdly 
won for you the benevolence and esteem of Our Predecessors and Ours.^'’ 
Encyclical Let to*, Qaadrage'^i mo Anno. 
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of Uic economic or^'anization of society. How can w^e succeed 
in ^cuino- employers and employed to treat one another as mem¬ 
bers of Clirist, if Ave allow social oriLj'anizalion to ])ass ijito the 
hands of those who ha\e ])ersisientlv denied and rejected His 
D ivine Mission and for whom the supernatural Kingdom of His 
Mystical body is simply a fraudulent attcmi)t to turn Israel aside 
from its destiny? V\'e have, therefore, to resist and defeat Jewish 
cfl'orts (o dominate social organisms and mould them along natur¬ 
alistic lines, in opposition to Our Lord and His Mystical body. 
The Guilds of the Middle Ages, wliicli, as we have seen, reflected 
the solidarity of the members of the Mystical Body of Christ in 
economic organization, rendered wonderful services to their mem¬ 
bers in times of sickness and need, tints efficaciously ])reventing 
Jewish money-lenders from gaining control of families and ])ro- 

pertyd^^) 

We loo in our day must safeguard the })oor and needy from 
being tortured by Jewdsh money-lenders. Our action in this con¬ 
nexion must, however, not ])c merely tlie negative one of com¬ 
bating illegalities and getting laws Miilably amended, but the 
positive one of setting up organizations, which will render ser¬ 
vices similar to those rendered by the Guilds. Besides this safe¬ 
guarding of the poor and needy, there is the more far-reaching 
question of the creation of money and the regulation of the volume 
of exchange-medium used by C'hrislian i)C()j)]cs. Thai power must 
not he all(^wcd to fall into, some wanild say, to remain in, Jewish 
hands or into the Iiands of nominal or erstwhile Cdiristians, Masons 
and others, who are dependent upon, or in alliance with, Jews. 
We must combat Jewish attempts to bring under their domination 
individual Catholics and Calliolic countries, even more vigorous!}^ 
than we must struggle against Freemasonry, because the Jews 
form a more strongly orgaiiizcd and more cohesive naturnlistic 
force than Freemasonryd^^ 

THE DUAL CITIZENSHIP OF THE JEW’S. 

Read in the light of what has l)cen wTillen, the following ob¬ 
servations wall help readers to understand the difference I)ctwccn 
the situation of a Jew wdno l)ecomcs a citizen of the United fbates 
or France or Italy and, say, an irishman wdio ])ccomcs a (dlizen 
of one of these Statc.s. 

The members of the Jewish Nation, wliilc redlining tlieir judrn- 
ary allegiance to their own nation, arc also citizens of other na- 

(J 2 ) (jf^ 'riic Worli f.ns (J ui / ds of 1 he M ithJie. ^ 1 I sy 0 od(*froicl 

Kurth (The Maria Bc.i^ina So’ies, No. ‘2, Tlio Fonun Pi'c.ss, Cork). 

The Jtuvs, as we shall se{‘, exeiH-ise a vc)’y real and efficacious 
power of influence in Frceniasonry and dii'cct its action, through the 
B^nai IVrith Lodges, which -do not admit non-Jews, hut whose niernhers 
are admitted to ordinary Masonic Lodges. 
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lions. Given the Messianic aspirations of their own nation, they 
are bound to strive for the domination of their nation over the 
others, as they arc firmly convinced that in this way alone justice 
and peace will reign upon the earth. The positions attained by 
them in the councils and legislative assemblies of other nations 
must logically be for them, at least primarily, a means for ad¬ 
vancing the domination of their own people. Thtit Christ should 
reign over natitms, that the influence of His Supernatural Life 
should [)e felt in ail public life, elevating and purifying it, is utterly 
abhorrent to their Naturalism. 


They entertain considerable contempt for the national patriot¬ 
ism of non-Jews, though in public pronouncements they may pan¬ 
der to it for the sake of their own interests. If the Jews, for ex¬ 
ample, assisted at a peace conference merely as representatives of 
a Palestinian State, their role thereat would be proportioned to 
the importance of that State, but Avhen they assist a.s citizens 
and representatives of England, France and the United States, 


then we know that English, French and American 


citizonshij) 


will be utilized for the furtherance of the interests of a nation 


that believes firmly that English, French and Americans arc des¬ 
tined by God to be subject to it. 

The primary allegiance of an Irishman, who has become .i citi¬ 
zen of the United Stales, is to the United Slates. He may retain 
his sympathies with Irish national aspirations, but—to put it 
mildly—he is not imbued from birth with the idea that the Irish 
nation is destined to rule over the Americans and all other nations. 


Besides, if the Irishman in question i.^ still a Catholic and believes 
firmly in the Supernatural Messias already come, he wull be con¬ 
vinced that any subordination of the legitimate interests of the 
nation of which he is citizen to those of any other nation will be 
sinful. If, in any public capacity, he found his sympathies with 
Irish national aspirations (which, as has been said, do not include 
a programme of bringing other nations into subjection) cenning 
into conflict with the mission entrusted to him of safeguarding 
primarily the interests of the U.S.A., he would in conscience be 
obliged to resign. Otherwise, he would fail in his duty to the 
Supernatural Messias, Our Lord Jesus Christ. The Jew, to he 
consistent, would fail in his duty to the Messias to come, if he 
did not subordinate the interests of cverv other nation to (hose 
of his own. 'Phere is, accordingly, a vital difference of attitude, 
which has its ultimate ground in the doctrines respectively held 
with regard to the Messias. 

The naturalistic adventure upon which Europe embarked at the 
French Revolution has been disastrous for the nations of Western 
Europe, for it has simply meant, as we have .seen, that they have 
allowed the Jewish Nation to impose its national form upon them 
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and thus bring about their downfall and decay.^34) The Jewish 
religion of the Natural Messias necessarily aims at this imposi- 
lion of the Jewish national form. The evil was inaugurated bv 
ihe [)utting of all religions on the same level and the admission 
of the Jews If) full citizenshij). So the first step to be taken to 
undo the Xaluralism of the hVench Revolution is to withdraw 
citizenship of other States from all Jews and limit them to citizen¬ 
ship of one vState, their 

Have the Jews a right to Palestine as the portion of the 
earth’s surface in which they may set u]) a se])arate State? It is 
clear from all that has been said about their rejection of the true 
Supernatural Messias that ihct* can no longer lay claim to it by 
Divine Right. They Avere assigmed that pan of the earth as their 
inheritance on cfjndition of ihcir being ol)C(]ient to God. They 
disobeyed God’s command to hear Mis Son, by their rejection f)f 
Our Divine Lord before Pilate and on Calvary, and they persist 
in their disobedience. Accordingly, ihcM'e can be no question of 
a right ba.sod on a divine promise. \s the aticm])l to set up a 
Icwish Stale in rVilcsline is an effort to defv God, it has been 

• m 

suggested that .sdine other country should be set aside for the 
Jewish Nation, by international agreement. In that hy])olhcsi.s 
ail Jews should be made citizens of that Stale only. \'erv strict 
regulations shf)ul(l l)e made concerning the Jews sojourning in 
States other than the Jewish State. 

In addition the .'\ral)s have a natural right to the country they 
have occii])ied for the last thirteen hundred years. Canon Aiendzen 
wrote as billows on thi aspect of the question, in the C(ttholic 
(luzrttf* (London) of August, PMf): “'fhe Aral) ])o])ulaiion, which 
has occupied tin* country for the Iasi L.^OO years, has definite and 
inalienable rights which must be respected. The Jews are foreign¬ 
ers in J^ilesline and their intrusion seems an act of un])rovokcd 
injustice, ll would obviously lie unjust if some great power In- 
force made iCngland a national home for the Danes on the slrenglh 
of that people iuice having been mastiM's of this country a 
thousand years ago. The Jews have ])raciically evacuated Palcs- 

(3*4) “The ai)osbasy of the Uiroks was punished by the Mohammedans 
who annihiJatcd tlioi]' Bnijiii'c. The instnunonb chosen by the anger of 
hoaycMi to punish the degeneraP* C’hristianity of our -day is lh(» Jewish 
Nati<»n. The powtu' (if tlie Jtnvish Natio?i goes on increasing with the 
.s]>read of llu* evil sjiirii, which, in llie ojganization of socitUy, lias .sui)- 
stituUxl tin* I'ight'i of man lor the I'ights of (PhI” (iJirtitn 
"liOtli Deceiuljer, UStlO, Qtu'Kfiofu (inniuivu in lUitroifa). 

(.tu Tlu* writer ol (lu* article on the Jewisli (piestion in the (Jirilfn 
(•atfoUvn of Deeeinher, IHUO, already rcdVrnnl to, holds that the once 
(Mu'isiian Staler must- go iiaek ami take I lie roa-d tliey nii.ssed al the 
French Revolution. They must “take away eqmfl cilizinishi)) from the 
Jews, hn* tln*s(* lalti*]' have no right to it. At tin* time that article 
w“as written, I he nUurii of the .Tews to Pale’ll iin* had not vet a))pcarod 
<fn the horizon. 
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tine since 138 A,D,, and their intrusion into it after having left 
it for eighteen hundred years seems unjustifiable, on any known 
principle of equity. The Mandatory PoJesus Christ, and this, 
in spite of, nay rather, on account of, their subsequent blindness. 
Actuated by this spirit of charity, the Apostolic See has protected 
this people against unjust treatment and, as it condemns every 
form of hatred and jealousy between nations, so in a special manner 
it condemns hatred of the people once chosen by God. This hatred 
is commonly designated as Anti-Semitism.” {38) 

The Jews look upon themselves as the “ Chosen People,” be¬ 
cause they hold that they are the people destined to bring happi¬ 
ness to the world in the Messianic era yet to come. Catholic 
writers would do well not to pander to this Naturalism, by speaking 
of the Jews simply as the Chosen People, for thus they increase the 
confusion of thought in modern times. The Jews were chosen 
to be the custodians of the divine promises down to Jesus Christ, 
of whom they were to be the fount according to the flesh. They 
have not ceased to be the race in which the “ Word was made 
flesh,” and, as such, they are the object of special love on the part 
of Our Lord. Rut the Naturalism by which they reject Our Lord 
and continue to hold that the happiness of the world is to come 
through their Messianic aspirations is false and must be every¬ 
where combated. 


If we take into account the condemnation of the German racial 
theories in the Kncyclical Letter, Mil brennender Sorge , and in 
the Letter ol the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries of April, 
1938, the present National-Socialist hatred of the Jewish race is 
still more severely condemned, because it is based on blasphemous 
and heretical presuppositions. Let us see briefly what these pre- 
suppositions are. 

The Second Proposition condemned in the Letter of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries runs as follows: “The vigour of the 
race, and blood-purity, must be preserved and cultivated by every 
means; anything that conduces to this result is by the very fact 
honourable and permissible.” The Fourth Proposition is: “The 
essential aim of education is to develop the characters of the race 
and to inflame men's minds with a burning love of their own race 
as of the supreme good.” The Fifth Proposition is: “Religion 
is subject to the law of race and must be adapted to it.” The Sixth 


(38) / £'} le Mystical Body of Christ in ihr Modern World , p. 


275 . 
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is: " The primary source and supreme rule of the whole juridical 
order is the racial instinct/' 

The Catholic Church teaches that all the baptized, as members 
of Christ, are meant to live their lives in complete subjection to 
their Head. All their political and economic activities must be 
in accordance with Christ’s law and wishes, in view of their 
divinization in and through Christ, True God and True Man. The 
minimum that the Catholic Church, which has been instituted by 
Christ to speak in His Name, can demand, is that Christ’s mem¬ 
bers should not be forced by society to go against their Head. 
It is for the Catholic Church, not for any other body, to say what 
is for or against Christ, that is, what is moral or immoral. Now 
the National-Socialist deification of the German race teaches that 
the German race, as the highest embodiment of the divine here 
below, has the right to say, through its representatives and lead¬ 
ers, what is moral and what is immoral. The leaders have to 
listen to the voice of the blood, the racial instinct, and enunciate 
its indications to the people. This instinct never errs, even when 
its decisions are against positive morality or international mor¬ 
ality. The condition of its proper functioning, however, is the 
purity of the blood. Race-mixtures are disastrous and especially 
any mixture of Jewish blood with Nordic blood. (39) 

While insisting upon the loathsomeness of “ Anti-Semitism,” 
however, we must not forget the complementary truth of the 
loathsomeness of Naturalism. On the one hand, the Church con¬ 
demns race-hatred in general and hatred of the Redeemer’s race 
in particular. On the other hand, the Church insists, as we have 
seen, on the duty of combating Naturalism in public and private 
life, approves of love of native land and extols true supernatural 
patriotism. We have the right and the duty to defend our coun¬ 
try and our nation against the unjust aggression of another nation. 
This duty is still more strongly urged upon us when it is question 
of our country’s fidelity to Christ the King. Wc must, therefore, 
always and everywhere combat Naturalism in general, and in par¬ 
ticular we must be vigilant in regard to the Naturalism of the 
Jewish Nation. The tireless energy with which 11 is own nation 
pursues the elimination of the influence of the Supernatural Life 
of Grace is doubly painful to Our Lord’s Sacred Heart. 

The combat against Naturalism in general and, therefore, 
against the organized Naturalism of the Jewish Nation, is urged 


f39) The New Racial Paganism , pip. 3, 4. 

This question will be treated at length later on, when we come to 
examine the National-Socialist movement in its proper perspective as 
a national reaction against the domination of Judaeo-Masonic natural¬ 
istic internationalism. We shall see that it has turned wrong, because 
it has sought its inspiration in ideas drawn from decaying non-Catholic 
Christianity and anti-supernatural philosophy. 
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upon us, for example, by Pope Leo XIII (Tametsu 1900) and 
Pope Pius XI (Quas Priuuis , 1925, and Qnadragesimo Anno , 1931). 
We are warned against Jewish Naturalism explicitly in a whole 
series of Papal Documents quoted by Pope Renedict XIV. “As 
For LY/’ writes that learned Pontiff, “in tins' matter, as in al] 
others. We iollow tlie line of conduct adopted bv Our Venerable 
Predecessors, the Roman Pontiffs. Alexander 111 (1159-1181) 
lorbade Christians, under severe penalties, to enter the service of 
Jews for any lengthy period or to become domestic servants in 
their households. ‘They ought not/ he wrote, 4 to serve Jews for 
pay in a permanent way.' The same Pontiff explains the reason 
for this prohibition as follows:—‘Our ways of life and those of 
Jews are utterly different, and Jews will easily pervert the souls 
ol simple folk to their superstition and unbelief, if such folk are 
living in continual and intimate converse with them.’ 

Innocent 111 (1198-1216), after having mentioned that lews 
were being admitted by Christians into their cities, warned Christ¬ 
ians that the mode and the conditions of admission should be 
such as to prevent the Jews from returning evil for good: ‘When 
they are thus admitted out of pity into familiar intercourse with 
Christians, they repay their hosts, as the proverb says, like the 
rat hidden in the sack, or the snake in the bosom, or the burning 
brand in one’s lap/ The same Pontiff says it ts fitting for Jews 
to serve Christians, but not for Christians to serve Jews, and 
adds: ‘The sons of the free-woman should not-serve the sons of 
the bond-woman. On the contrary, the Jews, as servants rejected 
by that Saviour whose death they wickedly contrived, should 
recognise themselves, in fact and in deed, the servants of those 
whom the death of Christ has set free, even as it has rendered 
them bondmen/ These words mav be read in the Decretal, Etsi 
Jurf/tros. In like manner, in another Decretal, Cum sit 7ii?nis , 
under the same heading, !)»’ Judoris vi Saraccnis (On Jews and 
Saracens) he forbids public positions to be bestowed on Jews: 
‘We forbid the giving of public appointments to Jews because 
they profit by the opportunities tints afforded them to show them¬ 
selves bitterly hostile to Christians’.If any one should 

ask what is forbidden by the Apostolic See to Jews dwelling in 
the same towns as Christians ... lie has only to read the Con¬ 
stitutions of the Roman Pontiffs, Our Predecessors, Nicholas IV 
(1288-1294): Paul IV (1555-1559); Saint Pius V (1566-1572); Gre¬ 
gory XIII (1572-1585); and Clement VIII (1592-1605), which are 
readily available, as they are to be found in the Bullnrinm 
Iiomanmn." w) 

As mv readers may be unfamiliar with these documents, it 
may be well to quote, as a specimen of their tenor, the opening 


( 4 °) Encyclical Letter, A <jno primu?n (1751). 
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passage from the Apostolic Letter, Antiqui Jadacormn, of Pope 
Gregory XIII, June 1, 1581. “The perversity of the Jews of 
old,” writes that great Pontiff, “which was the source of their 
continual resistance to God's loving kindness, showed itself in 
even more detestable fashion in their descendants, inasmuch as 
these latter sinned still more grievously than their ancestors did 
by rejecting the Son of God and impiously plotting Mis Death. 
Having thus given God additional cause for anger and become 
more wicked even than their progenitors, they were driven from 
their own country, delivered up to perpetual bondage, and scattered 
far and wide over the face of the earth. Nevertheless, they have 
nowhere met with greater kindness than in the dominions of 
Christian rulers. Especially has this been the case in the terri¬ 
tories subject to the Apostolic See. The Sovereign Pontiffs, ever 
anxious for the conversion of the Jews, have received them 
kindly, have graciously allowed them to dwell amongst their own 
subjects and have always striven with pious zeal to draw them 
to the light of truth. Jn addition, they have helped them to se¬ 
cure the necessaries of life, have'forbidden all to injure or insult 
them and in their benevolence have bestowed many privileges 
upon them for their protection. The Jews, however, in no way 
softened by these benefits and with their ancient anti-Christian 
attitude unchanged, do not cease, in their synagogues and every¬ 
where, to rage against Our Lord Jesus Christ now gloriously 
reigning in heaven. Moved by an intense hatred of the members 
of Christ, they continue to plan horrible crimes against the Christ¬ 
ian religion with daily increasing audacity/’ 

The spread of the spirit of the French Revolution has caused 
the Rights of God to be obscured. They must be unequivocally 
proclaimed, and the Divine Plan for order through membership 
of Christ made known. We have to undo the triumphs of Judaeo- 
Masonic Naturalism and guide aright the national reactions that 
have come or are coming everywhere against the domination of 
the two naturalistic Internationalisms of fewry and Freemasonry. 
All this we must do, while keeping our souls free from hatred, 
for we could not face Christ the King in judgement, if we hated 
His own race and nation. Our reaction against Jewish Naturalism 
must be supernatural. One of the reasons why non-Catholic 
writers sometimes fail to maintain a balanced attitude with re¬ 
gard to the Jewish Nation is because they have a vivid realization 
of the corruption and decay of their national life, which is the 
inevitable result of Jewish influence. In trying to express this 
truth and arouse their peoples to defend their traditions, they are 
unfortunately liable to err. Unless guided by Catholic theology 
and Thomistic philosophy, national reactions are in danger of 
turning wrong and plunging still deeper into the mire of Natural¬ 
ism. 
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As an example of disordered reaction to Jewish Naturalism, 
we may mention Arnold Lcese's pamphlet, Race and Politics , a 
Counter-blast to the Masonic Teaching of Universal Brotherhood , 
published by the Imperialist Fascist League. This pamphlet is 
deeply impregnated with the false racial theories of Rosenberg 
and German racialism in general. The moral law, binding upon 
nations as upon individuals, disappears in favour of the instincts 
of the Aryan Race, “ The true Internationalism/ 1 we read, “ is the 
instinctive respect of one Aryan Nation for another/' Again wc 
find : “The real value of the Aryan or Nordic Race is in its in¬ 
stincts, which result from the experience of its ancestors handed 
down as an hereditary memory, and mav verv truly be said to 
lie the highest form of knowledge.” 

A leaflet of the same League points out that the imposition 
of the Jewish National form proceeds by the propagation of “crazy 
cults, unhealthy im»iicism t pseudo-science and sham philosophies/' 
Surely it might to be manifest to the members of the League that 
Rosenberg’s race theory is a typical example of a “crazy cult” 
and a “sham philosophy /’ leading men still further away from 
Our Divine Lord. 

In face of Jewish Naturalism, then, we must proclaim the 
supremacy of the Supernatural Life of the Mystical Body, by 
which we are spiritual descendants of Abraham, over the natural 
life of Abraham’s descendants according to the llcsh, as over 
every form of national life. “All are not Israelites that are 
of Israel; neither are all they that are the seed of Abraham, 
children/'*In lace of Rosenberg’s naturalistic deification of 
the German race and his rejection of Jewish blood as poisoned, 
wc must proclaim that the Mystical body of Christ is the one 
divinely-instituted supernatural society in which all, both Jew and 
Gentile, German and non-German, find redemption. As Abraham 
merited by his faith and obedience to be the ancestor of the Head 
of redeemed humanity, who was, therefore, of Jewish blood; so 
wc, by our faith and obedience, are his spiritual descendants, 
spiritually Semites, members of the Mystical Body of Abraham's 
seed/ 42 * This is what Pope Pius XI emphasized when he used 
the expression: “ Wc arc spiritually Semites,” addressed to the 
members of a Belgian pilgrimage in September, 1938. Pope Pius 
XT’s phrase is an echo of the one used by Pope Pius JX to the 
Jewish convert priests, the Fathers Lemann: “You are the sons 
of Abraham and 1 also.”* 43 ) 

Rom., IX, G, 7. 

{42) If the. Arabs may be spoken of as the descendants of Ishmael, 
we see that Mohammedanism, too, goes hack to Abraham. In this ease, 
too, it is a question of physical descent, and the Messias,. Mahomet, has 
already come. 

urn ‘To* c.*tix fill) Ahrahar rt ctjoT This is quoted in the hook, La 
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The phrase used by Pope Pius XI has been very frequently 
quoted, in fact, so frequently that one is inclined to suspect that 
it is being* used as propaganda with a view to emphasizing one 
aspect of the question, especially when one hardly ever finds 
any allusion to the previous portion of the Pope’s discourse. Pope 
Pius XI also said: “It is impossible for Christians to be Anti- 
Semites, but We acknowledge that everyone has the right to 
defend himself, in other words, to take the necessary precautions 
for his protection against everything that threatens his legitimate 
interests.” 

Hence we find in this pronouncement of Pope Pius XI the two 
currents which, down the centuries, run through the official de¬ 
clarations of the Holy See concerning the Jews. (44 l On the one 
hand, the Sovereign Pontiffs strive to protect the Jews from 
physical violence and to secure respect for their family life and 
their worship, as the life and worship of human persons. On the 
other hand, they aim unceasingly at protecting Christians from 
the contamination of Jewish Naturalism and try to prevent Jews 
from obtaining control over Christians. The existence of the 
second current needs to be strongly stressed, because, to some 
extent, it has been lost sight of in recent times. Catholics need 
to be made familiar, not only with the repeated Papal condemn¬ 
ations of the Talmud but with the measures taken by the Sovereign 
Pontiffs to preserve society from the inroads of Jewish Natural¬ 
ism. Otherwise they will be exposed to the risk of speaking of 
Pope St. Pius V and Pope Benedict XIV, for example, as anti- 
Semites, and so showing ignorance of the meaning of Supernatural 
Life and of the rule of Christ the King over society. 

The point has been raised that Pope Pius XPs appeal in the 
Encyclical Letter, On the Troubles of Our Time, to “all those 
who stilt believe in God and adore Plim loyally and heartily " to 

- m y 

unite against the enemies of religion is addressed to the Jews 
who believe in God as well as to Catholics and non-Catholic Christ- 


Cause des reste-s d ) Israel introduite au Con cite Oeeumcniqne du Vatican , 
by the Fathers Lemann. 

For the full text of Pope Pius XPs Discourse, cf. The Kingship of 
Christ and Organized Naturalism , by the present writer (The Forum 
Press, Cork). 

The Antiphon of the Magnificat of the first vespers of Quinquagesima 
Sunday expresses the same idea in succinct fashion. It runs as fol¬ 
lows: “Noble Abraham, the Father of our faith, offered a holocaust 
on the altar in the place of his son.” 

Cf. the text of Gal., Ill, 29: “And if you be Christ’s, then you are 
the seed of Abraham, heirs according to the promise.” M. Drach quotes 
this text when, addressing his fellow-Israelites, he says: “It is only 
through Jesus that you can be children of Abraham” (V Harmonie entre 
Vftgh.se. eA la Synagogue* vol. I, p. 25). 

Cf. art icle Juifs e.t Chretien «. in tin* 71 irf tonmnvc Apologetique 
it la Foi. Ch ref wane. 

0 
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ians. Starting from this, it is insinuated that the Pope desires an 
organization of society based on common belief in God. Now, the 
appeal is certainly addressed to all sincere believers in God to beg 
them to combat the Communist propagators of atheism and irre- 
ligion and thus ward oft the great danger that threatens all, but 
surely it must not be taken as denying all that the same Holy 
Poll tilt had said in hi* other Kncyclieals already quoted. If Jews 
are sincere in their belief in God, they ought to combat Commun¬ 
ism, along with other belie\crs in God, but an appeal to them to 
do so does not imply an acceptance of collaboration with them 
for a naturalistic and anti-supernatural organization of society. 
That would mean the denial of what Pope Pius XI had already 
written in the Kncyclieals, <)wis Primus and Quadrrtgosimo Anno , 
and would make null and void the principles so clearly enunciated in 
the later Ivncyclical Letter, Mit Iircnncnder Sorge . “Belief in 
God will not in the long run be preserved pure and genuine, if 
it is not supported by belief in Christ .... and belief in Christ 
will not be preserved true and genuine, if it i> not supported and 
protected by belief in the Church.” Can we suppose Pope Pius 
XI to have appealed for an organization of society in which be¬ 
lief in the divinity of Christ and the Church, which the Jews do 
not accept, would be relegated to the background? Can we con¬ 
ceive that the Pope who said “ everything must crumble that is 
not grounded on the one corner stone which is Christ Jesus ” was 
desirous of an organization of society based on indifference to 
the divinity of Jesus?< 45 > 


REASON FOR SPECIAL OPPOSITION TO THE 

JEWISH NATION. 

L T p to Calvary, the opposition to the Jewish Xation, which was 
to be found in the ancient world, was a compound of the self- 
centred resistance to the Supernatural Life, which is to be found 
in fallen man, and of the hatred aroused by Jewish pride. Jewish 
national pride, which culminated in the rejection of Our Lord at 
the Practorium and on Calvary, did not arise in a generation. 
It was a gradual growth and it played its part in the hatred which 
the Jews drew on themselves before the coming of Our Lord. 
Still, up to Calvary, salvation was from the Jews, in the sense 
that lie Who was to restore the Real Life of the world was to be 
of their race and lie was to ask them to be the heralds of the 
Real Lite and of the Divine Plan for order. Since Calvary, their 
self-ccntredness and persistent resistance to order draw upon them 
even greater hatred and opposition from their fellow-members of 
the naturalistic camp. Their efforts to lead the world to a Mes¬ 
sianic era of definitive peace, hv the imposition of their national 


(40) 



mun-fsm. 


Encyclical 


Letter. Divim PedemOn Atheistic Com- 
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form, are opposed, as we have seen, not only to the Supernatural 
Life ot the Mystical Rody of Christ, hut also to the natural de¬ 
velopment of national life. The inevitable result is opposition to 
and dislike of the Jews. When the nature of their influence be¬ 
comes manifest to a considerable portion of the population, violent 
resentment is almost inevitable. 

We may express the truth contained in the preceding paragraph 
in another way. The man who obstinately resists Divine Grace 
will not remain an upright natural man. He will sink down to 
an infra-human level and he will have a debasing influence on 
those around him. So the Jewish Nation, in its obstinate resist¬ 
ance to the Real Lite of the world, has developed unnatural traits 
and is dragging the world down to an infra-human level. And the 
poor deluded and debased world, in an effort to save itself, turns 
upon the Jews who have done so much to lead it astray. 

There is a fundamental difference in origin between opposition 
to the Jews and opposition to the Catholic Church. Opposition to 
the Catholic Church is opposition, led by Satan, to the Super¬ 
natural Life and to the real order of the world: the particular 
opposition to the Jews has its origin in a reaction against their 
pride and against their efforts to impose their domination. 'Phis 
pride and these inordinate ambitions are the consequence of their 
special resistance to the Supernatural Life and order of the world, 
at the instigation of Satan. God is drawing good out of evil. 
Home-sickness after the unity of the Christian world that existed 


before the 16th century is growing greater, as 
of the goal towards which Jewish Naturalism 
more evident. 


the true character 
is leading becomes 


A few extracts from the article in 


the Civ Hit) Cattolica will 


help to illustrate these points. “ When Napoleon f thought of 
granting full equality of civil rights to the Jews in France at the 
beginning of this century, the distinguished lawyer. Portalis, drew 
up a document ... in which he pointed out that, in the case of 


the Jews, religious tolerance should not he confused with the 


granting of civil status. 4 The Jews.' lie said, ‘arc not merely a 
religious sect but a people. This people, which formerly had its 
own territory and its own government, has been dispersed, but 
not broken up. It moves all out the earth's surface seeking a 
refuge but not a fHttria <>r native land. It is to be found'amongst 


all the nations but it is never assimilated, 
everywhere as a foreigner on foreign •-oil. 


li takes up lodging 
Tina comes from the 


nature of Jewish institutions. . . / 


“ Hence it stands out as clear as noon-day that the Jews every¬ 
where form a nation within a nation, and that, although they 
live in France, Germany and England, they never become French, 
Germans, or English. They remain Jews and nothing but Jews. 
. . . It follows as a corollary of this condition of things that in 
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no country has the Jew a native land, a yafrut, that is, the land 
of his fathers. Accordingly, the patriotism of which he contin¬ 
ually boasts and of which he pretends to 1>e the apostle, in order 
to attain his own end of ruining and devouring the nations that 
have been foolish enough to grant him the rights of citizenship, 
is simply a monstrous imposture. This is the reason why the 
loathsome pi'Sessions of spy and traitor come natural to him. 
.Bismarck’s saying, namely, that * God lias created the Jew to 
serve as a spy to anybody who needs one ’ is well-known, as is 
also that of Count Cavour who used to say of a Jew, his con¬ 
fidant: Hie is most useful to me, in order to give publicity to 
whatever 1 want to make known. I have hardly finished speak¬ 
ing to him, when he has betrayed me/ 

" Last July, the hrcttzzritvuf/ of Berlin related the following 
incident from the Mnvoircs of an army officer: 4 During the war 
of 1870, I was attached to the Tenth Army, commanded by Gen- 
eral Voigts-Rhctz. 100.000 thalers had been assigned to that 
general to pay spies. He returned to Berlin, however, with the 
sum intact, because he could not succeed in hiring any amongst 
the French. On the other hand, in the war against Austria in 
1866, things were quite different. The Jews came in crowds and 
sold us cheaply information about all^ the movements of the Im¬ 
perial Army. These Jews were subjects of Austria and therefore 
voluntary spies/ 

“ History is full of betrayals on the part of Jews. . . . The 
Jew, Goldsmit, a few years ago, stole the most closely guarded 
maps of the Prussian Higher Command and sold them. The Jew, 
Klootz, betrayed the English General J licks and his forces, in the 
Soudan, to the Mahdis savage hordes. The Jew, Adler, betrayed 
the confidence placed in him by Krajew>ki and delivered him over 
to Prussia. The lew, Deutz, betrayed the Duchess of Berry for 
the sum of 500,000 francs. And thus it lias always been down the 
ages, from the Jew. Sedecia. who poisoned Charles the Bald, to 
the Jewess Paiva who a short time ago, in Paris, was manoeuvring 
to steal the plans of the French army in order to sell them/’* 4 ™ 

DIYIXK PKOYinKXOK AXI) TIIK JKW1SK XATIOX. 

When Our Lord, the supreme manife.siation of the fatherhood 
of God, came amongst the Jews, they turned against Him and 
rejected His message of Supernatural Life and pence. To have 
accepted Him anti the real order of die world would have meant 
that they were prepared to acknowledge that the domination of 
their nation over others was not the supreme good and the final 
destiny of the universe. This they would not do. They refused 
and, as a nation, continue to refuse to admit the reality of the 

(ir ” Op. oil., 4th Oel., iso*). 
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Supernatural Life of Grace and to acknowledge Christ as its 
unique source. (47) As a nation, they continue clown the ages to 
war against the idea of there being any higher social entity than 
the Jewish nation. Their national policy, in so far as it is co¬ 
ordinated, is based on the idea that unitv is to come to the wor d, 
not through the supranational Mystical Body of Christ, but 
through their nation. Their unyielding opposition to tlie Super¬ 
natural Life of Grace and to the Divine Plan for order has meant 


the existence of additional weakness and division amongst the 
European nations and in the rest of the world. Because 11 re na¬ 
tions of Europe had acknowledged the Mystical Body of Christ, 
they were charged with a special mission to draw the rest of the 
world into the unity of that Body. 

If the Jewish nation as such had humbled itself and sincerely 
repented any time for the last 1,900 years, it would have immedi¬ 
ately meant an enormous increase in the numbers of members 
of Christ in the world, for they would have put their restless 
energy into missionary work for Him. But alas: “ All the day 
long have I spread my hands to a people that believeth not and 
contradicteth me ” (Rom., X, 21; Is., LXV, 2). “ The Messias,” 

writes Father Libermann, C.S.Sp., “ appeared amongst the Jews. 
They did not accept Him. On the contrary, they persecuted Him. 
. . . They were in a hurry to get rid of Him. So great in fact 
was their hatred of Him that they would have killed Him before 
the time fixed by God’s eternal decrees, if they had been aide. 
For the past 1,800 years since His Death, they seek Him and they 
cannot find Him. They look for Him in all the great calamities 
which fall upon them. They rejected the True Messias, the Omni¬ 
potent Son of God, and they found Barcochebas in one of their 
greatest afflictions. It was just and fitting that instead of find¬ 
ing Our Saviour they should have found the completion of their 
ruin in Barcochebas, since they had preferred Barabbas to 
HimA (48 l Yet, in spite of that agelong opposition, God has not 
allowed that nation to disappear “ whose are the fathers, and of 
whom is Christ, according to the flesh, who is over all things, God 
blessed for ever. Amen ” (Rom., IX, 5). They have been preserved 
by a special mysterious design of Divine Providence. 


THE TWO CAMPS. 


The order of the world demands that the Jewish Nation should 
pass from the naturalistic army of the enemies of Christ into the 
supernatural camp of the members of His Mystical Body, for, 
here below there are only two camps, the Supernatural and the 
Naturalistic. This great truth must not be obscured, no matter how 


(47) 

(48) 


Cf. Kran(jth 
Comment am 

■ t 


e* Natioiudisme , b.y C. Barth as. 
on St, John's Gospel, p. 319. 
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strongly one may feel the necessity of stressing the special mys¬ 
terious design of [)i\ine Providence in preserving the Jewish 
Nation, in spite of their continued resistance to His loveJ 49) 
Certain phrase* u*ed hy M. Jacques Maritain in Les Jvifs parmi 
frs Nations, a pamphlet published 1>y Lr.< Hit it ions dtt Cerf of 
Paris, arc, it seems to me, calculated to obscure the clear-cut issue 
between Xaiuruli*m and Supranutundism.* 50 ' The author writes 
as follow*: “To the eve* of a Christian who remembers that the 
promises of God are without repentance, Israel continues its 
sacred mission, but continues it in the darkness of the world, pre¬ 
ferred on that unforgettable occasion to faith in God. Israel, 
like the Church, is in the world and yet is not of the world: but 
from the day the Jews stumbled because their leaders chose the 
world, Israel forms pari of the world, remains a prisoner and a 
victim of that world it loves and of which it is not a part, of which 
it never shall be or can be a part. This is how we ought to con¬ 
template the mystery of Israel in the light of Christian Revela¬ 
tion. ... If the world hate* the Jews, it is because it feels that 
they will be always sttjn'rnatnraflffW' foreign to it ... it is the 
vocation of Israel which the world detests. To be hated bv the 

w 

world is the glory of the Jews as it is also the glory of Christians 

who live bv faith. 

* 

Now, the world of which Our Lord speaks in the Gospel is the 
entire collection of forces marshalled by Satan against the Super¬ 
natural Life ol Grace.It is therefore the naturalistic camp, of 
which Satan is the leader. The Jews, under their rulers, entered 
that camp and led the other* in the attack on llie Supernatural 
Life in 1 Yrson, Our Lord Jesus Christ. They occupy a special 
place in that camp, it is liue, because of God’s loving preservation 
of them in spite of their obstinacy and pride, but in the conflict 
which dhides the world into two opposing armies, there must not 
be any shadow of doubt about their being in the vanguard of 
visible opposition to the Supernatural. We must not begin to con¬ 
sider them as a force apart as it were, opposed both to Our Lord 
and to the world. They form, in the naturalistic camp to-day, as at 
any time for the past 1,90(1 years, the most strongly organized and 
most cohesive visible force. Our Lord's Sacred Heart is wrung* at 
the sight of Hi* own people leading the opposition to Him. But our 
place is with Him and along with those who express submission 

(49; Willi regard to the conversion of the Jews, vt. The Mystical Body 
of Christ in tin Modern World, pp. 281-2S7. 

<501 An English translation of this pamphlet, with some additions, 
has been published under the title A nt t-Srnni ism % by the Centenary 
Press (London). 

U>i) Italics in text. 

Op. eil.. pp. 19, *2l. 

<o.n (}} e.g, f the able work m Andre Charae, 7// nrrednfitc des Juifs 
don v }( you rat if Testament, pp. 212-24.5. 
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to God the Father in the Mass. God’s special Providence in re¬ 
gard to the once chosen peopde must not make us hesitate about 
the camp to choose when Bela Kun receives marching orders for 
the attack on the Mass in Barcelona and throughout Spain or. 
if he is still alive, at some date in the future, in Dublin and through¬ 
out Ireland. 

M. Maritain speaks of the Jews as a mystical body in another 
sense from the Church, but his use of the expression tends, as T 
have said, to render obscure the real position of Israel in the 
world. Here are his own words in the same work: “The Church, 
as you know, is not merely a religious administration. She is, 
according to her own teaching about herself, a mysterious body in 
which living bonds unite souls amongst themselves and with God, 
in view' of a divine task to be accomplished. She is the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Now, in a very different sense, Jewish thought 
is conscious that Israel is, in its wav, a mystical body, A recent 
work by Erich Kahler, Israel vnter den Vothern [Israel amongst 
the Nations], insists particularly on this point. The bond which 
unites Israel is not the bond of flesh and blood along with com¬ 
munity of customs and history. It is a sacred and supra-historic 
bond, not of possession but of longing for the realization of a pro¬ 
mise. . . . Israel passionately hopes for, looks forward to and 
longs for the coming of God in the world, the Kingdom of God 
here below . The Jews want, with an eternal will, a will that is 
supernatural and unreasonable, to realize justice, in time, in nature 
and in the State . y ' roi) 


But is not* the desire to impose one’s 
conforming one’s will to God’s Will, the 


will on God instead of 
verv antithesis of the 


attitude of the Supernatural Messias, Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 


is it not therefore naturalistic? 


One can well see that it is un¬ 


reasonable, but how is it truly supernatural? The Jews, instead 
of accepting the Supernatural Messias and striving under His 
leadership for that relative condition of justice that is possible for 
our fallen race here on earth, want a natural Messias who will 
restore the garden of Eden here below. They refuse to accept 
that perfect justice is reserved for our risen life with Christ in 
heaven. This anti-supernatural attitude of revolt leads to dis¬ 
aster for individuals and nations. 

Tn the Spanish crisis, M. Maritain seemed to lose sight of the 
fact that the horrible designs of the Jewish Rulers of Russia were 
a consequence of Israel’s refusal to conform its will to the will 
of God. It was also a sign of the deplorable decay of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ in the world that a man of M. 
Maritain's knowledge • and ability should set out to direct the 
world, with regard to the interests of Our Divine Lord in Spain, 


< 54 ) Les Jinfs jiarml les Nations , p. 19, 
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in complete opposition to the Spanish Hierarchy. This he did in 
the interview reported in The Commonweal (U.S.A.) of February 
3, 1939. He left his readers under the impression that those who 


accepted the guidance of the official representatives of Our Lord 


in Spain were not thinking on the supernatural plane.^ Xo 
wonder Right Rev. Mgr. K. F. Hawks wrote as follows in The 


Catholic Standard and- Times of 
questions {in this interview] of a 


Philadelphia: “There are other 
leading character. In answer¬ 


ing them, Maritain repeats (without any attempt at proof) all 
the accusations which have been made familiar to us bv the vari¬ 


ous Red organizations operating in this country. So far from ex¬ 
plaining his own position, he has only given excuse for all the 
accusations that have been made against him. For Maritain there 
is only one side: and that side is the one opposed to the cause 
of General Franco. A more one-sided expression of opinion could 
hardly be printed. It is almost shocking in its spleen, the more 
so when it is interlarded with constant appeals to charity and to 
impartiality. The Commonweal has done a service in printing 
this interview. No Catholic need take the Maritain position seri¬ 
ously.” 

JEWISH CONVERSIONS TO CHRISTIANITY. 


This is an aspect of the Jewish question about which one 
regrets to be obliged to speak, but it is necessary to do so because 
of the confusion produced in some minds on reading such phrases 
as the following: “The spiritual fathers of Bolshevism are non- 
Jews. It is true that Marx was a Jew, but he was baptized at the 
age of six.” (56) 

Let us begin with some testimonies with regard to the nature 
of Marx’s conversion and then examine the general question of 
Jewish Conversions. The first testimony will he taken from the 
well-known book, The Cause of World Unrest 3 5 ?) “There is one 


(55) Tp e Joint Letter of the Spanish Bishops was given to the world 
on the Feast of the Most Precious Blood of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
July 1 , 1937. In it their Lordships wrote: “The National Movement 
[of General Franco] has released a current of love which has concen¬ 
trated round the name and historical essence of Spain, with aversion 
for the foreign elements who occasioned our ruin. And as love of 


country, when supernaturalized through the love of Jesus Christ, our 
God and Lord, touches the summits of Christian charity, we have wit¬ 
nessed an outburst of veritable charity which has found its maximum 
expression in the blood of thousands of Spaniards who have given it 
to the cry of ‘Long live Spain ! Long live Christ the King V ” 

Cf. Pope Pius XIIX Broadcast to Spain, quoted on p. 337. 

(5G) Bolshevism is not Jewish , p. 3. This pamphlet is published by 
the Woburn Press. 


(57) This book was published in 1920 with a preface by Mr. II. A. 
Gwynne. In all probability Mr. Victor E. Marsden, for many years 
the Morning Post’s correspondent in Russia, had a considerable part 
in writing it. I am quoting it, because it refers to books which I ha vs 
not been able to procure. 
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very remarkable coincidence with regard to these two men 
[Lassalle and Marx],” writes the author, “ which has never before 
been noticed. They were not only Jews; but they both, in their 
youth, dedicated their lives to revenge. 

,f Ferdinand Lassalle (or Lassal) was born of Jewish parents 
at Breslau, on April 11th, 1825. In Breslau, it should be explain¬ 
ed, the Jews were not emancipated until 1842. In his youth he 
kept a diary, and that diary (for the years 1840-1) was afterwards 
published by Herr Paul Lindau. 

“ In that diary (on February 1st, 1840) Lassalle writes: ‘I 
think I am one of the best Jews in existence, although I disregard 
the ceremonial law. I could, like the Jew in Buhver’s Leila , risk 
my life to deliver the Jews from their present crushing condi¬ 
tion/ He speaks of his childish dream ‘ to make the Jews armed 
—I at their head—free/ And on July 30th, 1840, commenting* on 
certain accusations of ritual murder then being made against the 
Jews, he says: *. . . the time will soon be at hand when we, in 
very deed, will help ourselves to Christian blood. Aide-ioi el la del 
Caidera. The dice are ready : it only depends on the player/ 

“ So far Lassalle. Let us now turn to Marx. 

“ In his Karl Marx y His Life and Work , John Spargo says that 
the true patronymic of the family seems to have been Mordechai. 
Mordechai, a grandfather of Karl Marx, was a rabbi: * one of 
a long line of rabbis, unbroken from the sixteenth century until his 
son Heinrich, father of Karl Marx, adopted law instead of religion 
for a career. On his mother's side also, Karl Marx had a long 
line of rabbinical ancestors/ But in 1824, when Karl was six 
years old, Heinrich and his wife suddenly embraced Christianity, 
and they with their children were baptized. Mr. Spargo tries to 
make out that Heinrich forsook Judaism as a matter of convic¬ 
tion, but we can hardly credit such an explanation, and for the 
following reasons: At the time Heinrich adopted Christianity the 
Jews in the Rhine Province (the Marxes lived in Trier) w T ere 
subject to extortion and mild persecution at the hands of the 
Prussian officials; the Code Napoleon of March 17th, 1808, had 
been issued provisionally for a period of only ten years fixing the 
status of Jew*s in the Rhine Province; and Heinrich Marx was a 
convinced disciple of that enemy of Christianity, Voltaire. More¬ 
over, Liebknecht, long the intimate associate of Karl. Marx, and 
himself a Jew and a revolutionary, says in his Memoirs that the 
acceptance of Christianity by the parents was compulsory, that 
it was due to an official edict by the Prussian Government com¬ 
pelling all Jews holding official positions or engaged in the learned 
professions to forego these or formally renounce Judaism. The 
same writer says that the boy Karl felt keenly this insult to his 
race, of which he was so proud, and that ‘ his whole life tons a 
reply and a revenge / 
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Spargo and the other biographers of Karl Marx naturally do 
not accept this explanation of their hero's activities, and do their 
best to discredit JJebknecht. Hut the story, despite their efforts, 
is, as \vc have seen, historically credible. 

“ Here then we have a motive hitherto unsuspected by those 
Gentiles who follow the Red I banner—the motive of destroying the 
Christian nations in revenge for the wrongs of Judaism." 

The second testimony will be from an author who has made a 
special study of the secret origins of Bolshevism. Here is how 
Sail us te in Les Origines Secretes du Boh'hevisme, pp. 44, 45/ 58) 
describes the conversion of Heinrich Marx and his family: “ Marx's 
father had become exteriorly a comcrt to Protestantism, while 
continuing to practise the Jewish religion at home. Young 
Marx's infancy was thus steeped in the traditions of his race: 
God has given the world to the Jews. The// will reign over it 
for ever When the Messiah shall have conn 1 . Jews alone have the 
right, to own. When the Messiah shall twee come , two hundred 
mules will be required to earrg the kegs of the trunks {or boxes) 
in which the riches taken from the Christ in ns will be heaped zip, 

etc. Ot this doctrine, the young Israelite was to retain above 

all the idea of an expropriation on a vast scale, coinciding with 
the triumph of his race/ 1 

The Jewish writer, Bernard La/.a re, in //.I nlisemifisme, is in 
practical agreement with Sallustc. He attaches no importance 
to Marx's conversion to Protestantism. He writes: “'Phis de¬ 
scendant of a line of rabbins and doctors inherited all the logical 
vigour of his ancestors, lie was a clear and lucid Talmudist .... 
a Talmudist who studic<l sociology and applied his natural apti¬ 
tude for exegesis to the criticism ot political economy. He was 
full of that old Hebrew materialism which ever dreams of a para¬ 
dise on earth and always rejects the hope held out of the chance 
of a Garden of Kden after death. But he was not merely a 
logician, he was also a revolutionary, a rebel and a bitter contro¬ 
versialist. Just like Heine also, his gifts of sarcasm and invective 
came to him from Jewish sources. . . In general the Jews, even 
tlie revolutionaries, have kept the Jewish spirit, and if they have 
given tip religion and faith, the}' have nevertheless been formed, 
thanks to their ancestry and education, by the influence of Jew¬ 
ish nationalism. This is true in a very special way of the Jewish 
revolutionaries who lived in the first half of this |19ih| centurv. 
Heinrich Heine and Karl Marx are two typical examples.” 

Jt is well to add that Marx wrote an article on the Jewish 
question in which he attacked the Jews who had become wealthy 
and wished to settle down in the society of their day instead of 
working for the overthrow of the whole existing organization of 


(jSj TliP hook is out of print and P very difficult to procure. 
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society. On the strength of that article, some writers have even 
spoken of Marx as an anti-Semite. (59) Salluste insists, on the 
contrary, that it was then that he showed himself most profoundly 
imbued with the true Jewish revolutionary spirit. 

As regards Jewish conversions in general, Jewish history has 
alas, familiarized us with pretended conversions such as that of 
Mordechai’s (Marx’s) family. In the Dictionnaire Apologetique 
de la Foi Chrefienne J 60 > we find the following statements con¬ 
cerning conversions from Judaism:— 


u From 313 A.D. to 1100 A.D. 

‘'There are conversions to Christianity which are nm sin¬ 
cere and the Jews try to wean the faithful from Christ. This 
is the reason why the Church forbids the Jews to have Christian 
slaves, to live on familiar terms with Christians or to hold public 
positions. 


il From 1100 A.D. to 1500 A.D. 

‘‘Some Jews pretend to be sincerely converted. Forced 
conversions were (and are) against the will of the 
Church. ... In Spain, during the troubles of 1391, 
thousands of Jews asked for baptism. Most of them pre¬ 
tended to be Catholics exteriorly, but practised Judaism in 
secret. The ordinary people, who had no illusions with 
regard to their sincerity, called these new Christians ‘ Man*- 
anos,’ which means 'damned' or ‘excommunicated.’ and 
hated them even more than they did the Jews. The Spanish 
Inquisition was founded in 1480 against these pretended converts 
from Judaism and Mohammedanism . . . Whenever a lew 
became a Catholic, there was immediately a concerted attack 
on him to bring him back. This was the chief accusation levelled 
against the Jews of Spain, by Ferdinand and Isabella, in their 
Edict of Expulsion of 1492. . . . The Popes and the Councils 
are continually obliged to forbid Catholics to marry Jews, to 
eat with them, or to join in their celebrations. 

“ From 1500 A.D. to 1789 A.D. 


“ Pretended conversions to Catholicism on the part of Jews, 
become more numerous, especially in Spain and Portugal. . . . 
A lifetime of feigned conversion did not cause the Jews any 
remorse. It seemed quite natural to them to pretend to be 
sincerely Catholic from generation to generation while being 
really ready to throw* off the mask at the first opportunity. 
u From 1789 to the present dag. 

"The Marranos of Spain and Portugal continue to lead a 
double life. Catholics exteriorly, they are Jews in the bosom of 


(59 > “Marx hated everything Jewish'* (Bolshevism 

p. 3). 

< 60) Article Jidfs et Chretiens , cols. 1676-1631. 


is not 


J eii'isk, 
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their families. . . . There are doubtful conversions amongst 
those who, at Berlin, frequented the Salon of Henrietta Ilcrz, as 
also in the League of Virtue yw which was inaugurated there, 
and in the Jewish Association for Civilization and Science, 
founded in 1819 hv'Zeinz, Chins and Moser. . . . Graetz shows 

mr 

that H. Heine and Boerne were Jews, Jews through and through, 
that it was only in outward appearance that they had separated 
themselves from Judaism, ‘like soldiers who adopt the dress 
and flag of the enemy in order the better to strike him down 
and annihilate him . . . Karl Marx's father had abjured 
Judaism with just as little conviction as Heine.” 

According to George Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers in The Czech Con¬ 
spiracy (j>. 73), dubious conversions are very numerous to-day. 
So we may have some future rivals of Karl Marx amongst the 
“ Christian ” refugees to whom hospitality has been so freely 
accorded. Pilt-Rivcrs writes as follows: 44 By the time I reached 
Vienna, motoring from Poland, in the beginning of September 
(1938), mass migrations of Viennese Jewish ‘refugees' to ling- 
land and other parts of the British Empire were well on the way. 
Approaches to the British Consulate in Vienna were blocked with 
thousands of Jews clamouring for British visas. A large quota 
were besieging the English Chaplaincy, applying for baptismal 
certificates, in order to qualify for the special benefits and assist¬ 
ance in registering for employment in England, under the schemes 
of the 4 Committee for Non-Arvan Christians ' and other associated 
bodies. By the unflagging and persevering efforts of the tem¬ 
porary English chaplain, the permanent resident. English chaplain 
being on leave, hundreds of Viennese Jews were weekly being 
baptised at the improvised font in the 4 official-chapel/ at the 
English chaplain's residence, which is situated opposite the Eng¬ 
lish Church. The Church, unfortunately, was not then available, 
owing to its being closed for the annual cleaning and re-decora¬ 
tions. Through the courtesy of the temporary English chaplain 
I received personal assurance that the good work of * Conversion ' 
was proceeding with the utmost possible dispatch. I gladly under¬ 
took to testify to the work of this hard-pressed representative of 
the Church of England, who, without other clerical assistance, 
succeeded in converting, preparing for baptism, and baptising so 
many hundreds of Jewish candidates for entry into the Anglican 
community, of whom not one in a hundred omld speak a word 
of English. Qualifications for Baptism were strictly laid down and 
complied with. Only those were accepted who were furnished with 
(a) a British visa, (b) an Austen's or release from the ludischer 


in irony. 


The name was piven 
(02) This sentence has been suppressed in the 
GraeU's History of flu ; Jews, 


French Edition of 
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Kultur Bund, the Jewish Congregation, and (c) the German police 
permit to leave the coimti'y—and not return. Of course, in addi¬ 
tion, converts paid the moderate baptismal fees. 

f am informed that it takes four da vs between application 
and baptism, during which time the candidates are entitled to 
four hours instruction in the tenets of the Anglican faith and in 
the Catechism. This, it must he admitted, is not too long a period 
for those who cannot speak a word of Knglish. 1 am informed, 
also, that it is through the .Anglican dour of baptismal waters 
that alien Jews can most rapidly prepare for ‘assimilation and 
absorption ’ in their new Knglish home-land, flowing with milk 
(canned in Switzerland and imported under arrangements of the 
Milk Marketing I >oard), and honey (imported from Russia under 
arrangements of the Board of Trade).” (03) 

According to The Catholic Times (London), of Jan. 20th, 1939, 
Mgr. Joseph Grosz, Administrator Apostolic of Szombathely, 
Hungary, gave the following instructions, in his first pastoral let¬ 
ter of the year, regarding the instruction of Jewish converts: 
“ In these days,” he writes, “ many Jews are turning to the Church 
and asking to be baptised. The Church does not hesitate to open 
her doors to those who seek Christ in good faith, but she fears, 
in the present circumstances, that there are among the aspirants 
some who are seeking baptism, urged on, not by the motives of 
conscience but by fear of extraneous events and by material in¬ 
terests .... The clergy must show great prudence. Therefore 
we order that those who wish to be received into the Church must 
be given instruction during two*or three hours a week for three 
months. This order can be set aside only in case of danger of 
death. When the civil formalities have been completed, permission 
to confer baptism must be sought from the bishop; each case will 
be examined separately, and without this enquiry no permission 
will be granted to baptise Jews.” 

For a sincere conversion to the Catholic Faith, humble sub¬ 
mission to God is indispensable. Jewish pride insists upon im¬ 
posing the will of the Jewish Nation on God. So long as that 
mentality lasts, sincere conversions amongst the members of the 
Jewish Nation will be rare. Catholic writers rarely stress the 
greater humility that is needed from members of the Jewish Na¬ 
tion than from others, for conversion and after conversion, because 
of the insults offered by them to the Sacred Heart of Jesus down 
the ages since Calvary. They should do so. Jewish resistance 
to the love of God has been more stubborn than that of the other 
nations and wounds the Heart of Our Divine Lord in a wav that 
the obstinacy of no other nation can do. 

(G3i For further evidence of pretended Jewish conversion-, see 
Isabella of 8 pa ire Chap. XV, by William Walsh. 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST 
THE JEWISH PROBLEM, BY LOUIS GOLDING. 


Because of the widespread propaganda for the diffusion of 
this hook, it is well to refer to it, at least, briefly. I intend, 
first of all, to point out two of the many historical inaccuracies in 
the \olume and then to treat of the absolutely vital defect in the 
standpoint from which ihc hook is written, namely, its Natural¬ 
ism.«*> 

Let us begin with Mr. Golding's denial of the historical accur¬ 
acy of the four Evangelists. In that he follows the modern Jew¬ 
ish exegesis which is striving to make Pilate and only a small 
section of the Jewish Nation, the Sadducces, responsible for the 
death of Our Divine Lord. “The historical Gospels/’ he writes, 
“exclude from all participation in the arrest, trial and crucifixion, 
the religious leaders of the people, the creators of modern Juda¬ 
ism—the Pharisees/ 7 Now it is quite clear from the four Evange¬ 
lists that there was a “ United Front *' amongst the different 
sections of the Jewish people against Jesus. The Naturalism of 
the different groups, resulting in part from their perverted desire 
to rule all nations in the temporal order and in part from their 
racial pride in their descent from Abraham, led to the rejection 
of the Supernatural Messias, who spoke of the entrance of the 
Gentiles into a kingdom higher and nobler than that of the Jewish 
Nation. Wounded national pride effected the union between them 
against the God-Man. 

Mr. Golding asserts that “ the last mention of Pharisaic con¬ 
tact with Jesus ... in St. Mark is in Chapter XII, 13/*< C5 > Surely 
he knows that the scene at the foot of the Cross is described in 
St. Mark, XV, 31, 32. There “ the chief priests mocking said with 
the Scribes one to another: He saved others: himself he cannot 
save. Let Christ, the King of Israel, come down now from the 
Cross, that we may sec and believe/* He cannot be unaware of 
the fact that the Scribes were chiefly Pharisees. The Gospels 


t 64 ) It is truly amazing to find writers ignorant of the elements of 
Catholic teaching and yet having the audacity to ipose as learned 
exponents thereof. For example, Mr. Golding, on page 63 of this work, 
says: “It was in 1215 that the Fourth Lateran Council recognised 
officially the doctrine of Transubstantiation, that is, that in the 
ceremony of the lloly Communion, the consecrated elements become 
the actual body and blood of .Tosus Christ. 7 ’ Mr. Golding might have 
consulted some standard Catholic work about the meaning of Tran- 
substanliation and of Holy Communion as well as of a definition of 
faith, before venturing to talk about the simplicity and ignorance of 
Catholics as he does in the lines immediately following. He only 
provokes a smile, at his own impertinence. 

(G5) Op, cit., p. 25 in note. Of course, Mr. Golding speaks of Mark, 
not St. i Mark. I have inserted the title of supernatural reverence 
and distinction before the Evangelist’s name. 
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bind together Scribes and Pharisees and almost confound them, 
for the vast majority of the doctors of the law at the time of 
Christ belonged to the sect of the Pharisees/ 005 


On page 61, Mr. Golding commits another historical blunder. 
“A wave of blood accusations/’ he write*, ** Mvepl over Poland in 
the eighteenth century, which was responsible bn* the dignified 
Report of Cardinal Ganganelli (afterwards Pope Clement XIV), 
in which he completely exonerated Jews of all coiiceivability of 
blame for such outrages.” L am not going to deal with the whole 
question of Ritual murder/ 457 * I merely want to point out here 
that the statement made by Mr. Golding with regard to Cardinal 
Ganganelli's report is false. Cardinal Ganganelli sets aside a 
number of accusations of ritual murder as not sufficiently sup¬ 


ported by proofs, but he accepts two cases, lie writes in his re¬ 
port: “ I admit as true the case of Pressed Simon, a child of three 
years, put to death by the Jews at Trent, in 1475, out of hatred 
for the Faith of Jesus Christ, though that murder has been denied 
by Basnage and Wagenseil. ... I admit also as true a second 
murder which took place in 1462, in the village of Rinn, in the 
diocese of Brixen. Blessed Andrew, a little child, was there 


(66) A complete refutation of the falsification of history of which 
such Jewish writers as Professor Klausner and Mr. (folding are guilty 
concerning the death of Our Lord Jesus Christ, is to be found in the 
two very able studies presented for degrees at Louvain and Paris 
respectively by Pabbe Andre Charue and Pabbe C. Barthas: 
Vlncreduliti des Jnifs dans le Xouvearn, Testament , par Pabbe Andre 
Oharue (Dissertation for the degree of Master in Theology in the 
University of Louvain); fivangile et N ationalisme, par Pabb£ C. 
Barthas (Thesis for the Doctorate in Theology at the Catholic Institute 
of Paris). 


Klausner js a professor at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
work is entitled Jesus of y&zarefh, His Times , His Life, ant 
Teaching . 


m. His 
nd His 


(67) Readers who wish to study it will find it treated in able fashion 
in the article, Juifs et. Chretiens , of the Dietionnaire Apologetigue de 
la Foi Chretienne and in the splendid work of H. de Vries de Heekel- 
ingen, Jvifs et Catholiques , pp. 66-85. 


The Diction naive A pologetique de la Foi ('hrctU n ne gives a list 
of Papal documents dealing with the question of Ritual Murder. 
“Some are favourable to the Jews/' remarks the writer, “others are 
unfavourable. 17 Amongst the documents that are unfavourable, the 
Bull Beatwt Andreas (22nd Feb., 1755) of Pope Benedict XIV is very 
important. On the other side, the Bull of Pope Innocent IV. of 5th 
July, 1247, is well known. I make particular mention of the fact 
that there are Papal documents that are unfavourable to the Jews 
because of Cecil Roth's statement: “The Catholic Church never gave 
the slightest countenance to the calumny” (The Jtitual Murder Libel 
and the Jew , p. 20). Of course, the Catholic Church does not coun¬ 
tenance calumny—that is certain, but there are official documents of 
the Catholic Church unfavourable to the Jews in this matter. 
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cruelly done to death by the Jews out of hatred for the Faith of 
Jesus Christ.”^/ 

The most important point, however, with regard to Mr . Gold¬ 
ings book is that it assumes as false the great central truths of 
the world, namely, that Our Lord Jesus Christ was truly God and 
truly Man and that lie came to restore Supernatural Life to the 
world. These great truths are held by Mr. Golding to be so un¬ 
worthy of serious consideration that he does not even mention 
them. \ct the history of the Jewish Xation is a complete puzzle, 
unless we grasp that they are a people who have missed their 
vocation. They have done so, because they have sought and still 
seek to impose; their will on God instead of submitting to the 
Supernatural Messias whom Tie has sent. They refuse to accept 
Our Lord and work under TIis banner for the Supernatural Life 
and real order of the world. That is the root cause of the Jewish 
Problem, and that problem is essentially and directly a problem 
for the Jews themselves, especially for their leaders. 

T thus deny emphatically Mr. Golding’s statement that “there 
is no contribution the Jews themselves can make towards a solu¬ 
tion of the Jewish problem which is not sooner or later pro¬ 
nounced an exaggeration.” There is one contribution they can 
make, namely, humble, sincere, unfeigned conversion to the Super¬ 
natural Messias and acceptance of their position as one nation 
amongst other nations. The only difference between them and 
other nations will consist in their being burdened with a deeper 
debt of reparation to God the Father and His Son, Jesus Christ, 
whom in their pride they have rejected and continue to reject. 
Such a conversion will never be pronounced an exaggeration. 

The Jewish persistence in looking forward to a Messianic age, 
while rejecting the Supernatural Messias who has already come, 
is the kernel of the Jewish Problem since Calvary. The change of 
attitude involved in the acceptance of order is the contribution to 
the solution of the problem which is incumbent on the Jews, 
and in particular on their rulers. Those leaders misled their people, 
when they induced them to reject Our Lord, and they continue 
to mislead them since. The Gentile nations are deeply concerned 
in the Jewish Nation’s acceptance of the truth about Our Lord 

St. Simon is commemorated in (lie Roman Martyrologv on the 
24th March. We there read: “Passion of Si. Simon, a child who was 
mosi, cruelly put to death hy they Jews and who afterwards became 
famous because ot I he numerous miracles wrought, by his intercession . n 

The Ihvttontanre A poloyi’tn/iu ,7 e la Foi (Jhrrfirnnc speaks also of 
Pope ^ Pius Mis approval of the cult, of Blessed Dominic of Val in 
flic -diocese oi Saragossa and of that of the holy child of La Guardia 
m the diocese of Toledo, as well as of the approval of the Sacred Con- 
grogat ion of Riles of the, cult of the little hoy, Laurence, of Marostica, 
in the diocese of Vicenza (1867) and of that of Rudolph of Berne, in 
the diocese of Basle (1869). 
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Jesus Christ / 691 but, given the Jewish loathing of the very idea 
of the Supernatural, their present task is primarily one of self- 
defence against the inroads of Jewish Naturalism. They must, 
undo the work of the French Revolution. Jn that process, t.he> 
can indirectly contribute towards preparing the Jewish mind and 
heart for submission to the real order of the world. 

(69) “Now, if the offence of them he the riches of the world, and the 
diminution of them, the riches of the Gentiles, how much more the 
fulness of them (Rom., XI, 12). 


A P P E N D I X. 


Programme of Christ the King 
throvgh His Mystical Body , the 
Catholic Church. 

FIRSTLY 

(I) The, (hit Indie Church , Super¬ 
natural and Supranational , is 
the One Way established by 
God for the ordered return of 
human beings to Him. All 
States and Nations are bound to 
acknowledge it as such, and ail 
men of all nations arc called 
upon to enter it as Members of 
Christ. 

* SECONDLY 

(II) The Catholic Church is the 
sole divinely-appointed Guardian 
of the whole moral law, natural 
and revealed. 

THIRDLY 

(III) Christian Marriage , the 
foundation of the Christian 
Family, as the Symbol of the 
union of Christ and His Mystical 
Body, is One and Indissoluble. 

FOURTHLY 

(IV) Children must be educated 
as Members of Christ's Mystical 
Body , so that they may be able 
to look at everything, nationality 
included, from that standpoint. 


Programme of the Jewish 
Sation since the rejection of 
Christ before Pilate and or< 

Calvary. 

FIRSTLY 

(1) TIu Jewish Nation under 
the Nat and Mtssias will estab¬ 
lish union among the nations 
That necessarily involves aim¬ 
ing at the elimination of ever.' 
vestige of the Supernatural Lift 
that comes from Christ. 


SECONDLY 

(II) The Jewish Nation unde) 
the Natural Messias will decide 
what is moral and what is 
immoral. 

THIRDLY 

(III) Divorce and Polygamy 
will take the place of Christian 
Marriage. 


FOURTHLY 

(IV) As the doctrine of member¬ 
ship of Christ is a corruption 
of the true Jewish message to the 
world, <dl trace of membership* 
of Christ and of the. Super - 
natural Life of Grave must be 
eliminated from education. Non* 
Jews must be trained to accept 
submission to the Jewish Nation, 
and non-Jcwish nationality must 
not conflict with Jewish world* 
wide supremacy. 
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FIFTHLY 

<V) Ownership of property should 
be widely diffused* in order to 
facilitate families in 'procuring 
.a sufficiency of material goods 
for their members. .Unions of 
owners and workers in Guild" 
will reflect the solidarity of tin* 
Mystical Body of Christ. 


SIXTHLY 

<VI) The Monetary System of a 
country is meant to be at thr 
service of production in view of 
the virtuous life of Members of 
Christ in happy families. 


FIFTHLY 

(V) Complete Socialization of 
property^ either in the form of 
ownership of everything by the 
State or by the relatively few 
financiers who control the State, 
must be aimed at. Ownership 
nj property^ especially in land, 
makes for independence, so it 
•mnt hr rf {minuted. 

SIXTHLY 

(VI) Money is the instrument by 
which State-control or State- 
socialization is brought about. 
Instead of the correct order of 
finance for production and pro¬ 
duction for Members of Christ, 
■nen must be subservient to pro - 
duction and. production to fin¬ 
ance. State-control can be main¬ 
tained by means of financial 
control. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE SECOND VISIBLE ORGANIZED NATURALISTIC 

FORCE—FREEMASONRY. 


NATURALISM AND SUPERNATURALISM. 


We have studied the opposition to the Mystical Body of Christ 
of the Jewish Nation, the non-secret organized naturalistic force. 
Let us now turn to the secret organized naturalistic force, Free¬ 
masonry. The Masonic Society, or group of Societies, is, as has 
been already remarked, a visible organization, but its naturalistic 
or anti-supernatural character is secret or camouflaged. Rela¬ 
tively few of its members are aware of the Naturalism or Anti- 
Supernaturalism of its end, as well as of its ritual and symbolism. 
Let us make clear, first of all, what we mean by the Naturalism 
of Freemasonry. 

I. As we have seen, Super naturalism affirms that the Lite of 
Grace, participation in the Life of the Blessed Trinity, is infinitely 
higher than the natural life of human reason and that the unique 
Source of that Life in the existing order is Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The loss of Supernatural Life through the fall of the first Adam 
has been repaired through membership of the Mystical Body of 
the Second Adam. Naturalism , on the contrary, affirms that our 
highest life is the life of reason and. consequently, denies that 
there has been any such thing as a fall from, or loss of, Super¬ 
natural Life. 


II. Super naturalism affirms, as is logical, that it is only through 
cultivation of our membership of Our Lord's Mystical body that 
we can be good men and true as we ought to be. \ atundisni , also 
logically, affirms that it is a matter of indifference whether one 
invokes Our Lord Jesus Christ, or Mahomet or Ruddha, or nobodv 


at all. 

III. Supernaturalism teaches that the Catholic. Church, the 
Mystical Body of Christ, is infinitely higher and nobler than any 
natural society, while insisting that ordered love of country and 
native land must be sedulously cultivated. The naturalistic'men¬ 
tality, on the contrary, insists that the highest social organization 
is the individual State or the whole group of States tending to 
coalesce into a World-State. 

IV. • The Catholic Church will aim at permeating all social life, 
political and economic, with the spirit of the Mystical Body. 
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The State nr Group of States aimed at by Naturalists will seek to 
eliminate o\erv vestige of Supernatural Life from social organ¬ 
ization . 1 ! * 

We shall now see that all these characteristics of Naturalism 
arc to be found in Freemasonry. 


PEACHING OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH CONCERNING 
THE NATITR \LTSM OF FREEMASONRY. 


The teaching <>} the Catholic Church is imparted to us authori¬ 
tatively by Hope Leo NUI, in his Encyclical Letter on Free¬ 
masonry. 

* 

Freemasonry Stands for the Supremacy of Human Reason. 

From what We have already written, it is indisputably evid¬ 
ent that their (the Freemasons') ultimate aim is to uproot com¬ 
pletely the whole religious and political order of the world which 
has been brought into existence by Christianity and to replace it 
by another in harmony with their way of thinking. This will 
mean that the foundation and laws of the new structure of society 
will he diawn (torn pure Naturalism. . . . Now the fundamental 
doctrine of the Naturalists, as is clear from their very name, is 
that hitman nature and human reason must be in all things mis¬ 
tress and guide. 

“ Since, however, it is the special and exclusive function of the 
Catholic Church to preserve from any trace of corruption and to 
set forth in their integrity the truths divinely entrusted to her 
keeping along with her <>wn authority to teach them to the world 
and the other heavenly aids to salvation, it is against the Church 
that the rage of the enemies of the supernatural and their most 
ferocious attacks are chiefly directed. Now, if the mode of action 
of the Masonic Sect in religious matters be examined, especially 
wherever it is more at liberty to cast off restraint, it will be 
brought home o any impartial observer that it is aiming at put¬ 
ting into practice the policy of the Naturalists. 


Denial of the Fall. 

Besides, since human nature is stained by original sin and 
is therefore more prone to vice than inclined to virtue, for a vir- 

(1) u What. Naturalists or Rationalists aim at in philosophy, that the 
supporters of Liberalism , carrying out the principles laid down by 
Naturalism, arc attempting in the domain of morality and politics. 
The fundamental doctrine of Rationalism is the supremacy of the human 
reason, which, refusing due submission to the divine and eternal reason, 
proclaims its own independence and constitutes itself the supreme 
principle and source and judge of truth ” (Encyclical Letter of Pope 
Leo XITT on Human Libert}/). 
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tuous life it is indispensable lo restrain the disorderly movements 
of the soul and bring the passions into subjection to icrson. In 
this struggle, what appeals to nature must very often be despised, 
and the greatest labour and hardships must be endured, in order 
that reason may always remain in triumphant control Now, the 
Naturalists and the Masons, not accepting by faith what we know 
by Divine Revelation, deny that the first Adam fell. They, con¬ 
sequently, hold that free will is in no way weakened or rendered 
prone to evil (Cone. Trid., Sess. VI, De Justify c. 1). 

44 On the contrary, exaggerating rather our natural virtue and 
goodness and considering it to be the only fount and rule of jus¬ 
tice, the idea does not occur to them that there is need of con¬ 
tinual effort and unremitting attention, in order to keep in check 
the revolt of our passions and to maintain them steadily under 
control. This is the reason why we see human beings beset with 
so many temptations to indulge in the pleasures of the senses. 
This is also the explanation of the publication of journals and 
pamphlets that arc both unrestrained and indecent as well as of 
the awful licentiousness of stage plays and the scandalous treat¬ 
ment of artistic subjects according to the shameless laws of so- 
called realism . This, too, is the pretext by which the systematic 
pandering to effeminacy and luxury and the continual pursuit of 
every form of pleasure, by which virtue may be lulled to sleep, 
are excused or justified. . . . 

14 What We have said can be confirmed by a fact that is novel 
not so much in itself as in its open admission. Since, in general, 
no one obeys cunning and crafty schemers so readily as those 
whose self-control has been sapped and broken by subjection to 
the yoke of their passions, there have been found in the Masonic 
Society men who have proclaimed their determination to strive 
skilfully and cunningly to saturate the masses with every form of 
vice, so that thus they would be at the beck and call of their 
leaders for their future projects, no matter what may be their 
nature. 

Propagation of Religious Indifference. 

44 If those who are received into the society are not obliged 
to abjure Catholic leaching explicitly, .this, instead of being an 
obstacle to Masonic aims, is on the contrary helpful to them. 
First of all, in this way they easily deceive the simple-minded and 
the unwary and induce many others to join their ranks. Secondly, 
as all wht> present themselves from any form of religion are rcadifv 
received, Freemasons thereby inculcate the great error of this age , 
namely , that religion is a matter of indifference and that one 
religion is as good as another . Such an attitude of mind is equiva¬ 
lent to the destruction of religion , and especially of the Catholic 
religion , which , since if is the One True Religion , is treated with 
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//*6‘ gravest injustice and offered the worst form of insult when it 
is placed oi\ the same level as other forms of worship .... 

“ Although as a rule, they admit the existence of God, they 
themselves openly avow that they do not all firmly assent to this 
truth and hold it with unwavering conviction. For they do not 
attempt to hide the fact that this question of God is the chief 
source and cause of discord amongst them : nay, it is well-known 
that recently it has been the subject of a serious disagreement in 
their ranks. As a matter of fact, however, they allow their mem¬ 
bers the greatest licence on the point, so that they are at liberty 
to hold that God exists or that God does not exist, and those who 
obstinately contend that there is no God are as heartily welcome 
as those who. while asserting that there is a God, have wrong 
ideas about Him, like the Pantheists. This is purely and simply 
the suppression of the truth about God, while holding on to some 
caricature of the Divine Nature. 


Elimination of the Supernatural Life from Society. 

“ From the points We have summarily touched upon, it is quite 
clear what the Masonic Society is and what it is aiming at. 
Its chief dogmas arc so completely and manifestly at variance 
with human reason that nothing more wicked can be conceived . 
To wish to destroy Religion and the Church which God Himself 
has founded and which lie watches u\er to the end of time, to 
strive to bring back, after a lapse of eighteen centuries, the cus¬ 
toms and morals of the pagans is the height of folly and outrageous 
impiety. Neither is it less horrible nor more tolerable that the 
benefits mercifully won by Jesus Christ, not only for men in their 
individual capacity but as linked together in families and States, 
should be repudiated. Kven our enemies do not hesitate to give 
testimony of the very high esteem in which they hold these bene¬ 
fits. In this mad and wicked design, the implacable hatred and 
thirst for vengeance with which Satan himself is animated against 

Our Lord [esus Christ become almost visible to our bodilv 

* m 

eyes. . . . 

“ With regard to family-life, the leaching of the Naturalists 
may be summed up follows: Marriage belongs to the class of 
commercial contracts, which can be rightly revoked at will by 
those who have contracted them. The rulers of the State have 
power over the marriage bond. In the education of youth, nothing 
that concerns religion is to be taught as certain and fixed. Each 
one must be left free to follow whatever he may prefer, when he 
has reached man's estate. All these points arc fully accepted by 
the Freemasons; and not only do they agree to them , but they 
have long endeavoured to get them embodied in laws and institu¬ 
tions. Already in many countries, even in those supposed to be 
Catholic, it lias been enacted that no marriages other than civil 
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marriages will be considered lawful; in other places, the law allows 
divorce; and in others, every effort is being made to make it law¬ 
ful as soon as possible. Thu> the time is rapidly approaching 
when the nature of the matrimonial contract will be completely 
perverted. It is in danger of becoming an unstable union entered 
into under the passing influence of passion and liable to be dis¬ 
solved when that influence has grown weak. With the greatest* 
unanimity, the Masonic Society also endeavours to get control of 
the education of the young*. . . . 

“In political organization, the Naturalists lay down that alt 
men have the same rights and arc all equal and alike in every 
respect; that every one is by nature free; that no one has the 
right to exercise authority over another; that it is an act of 
violence to demand obedience on the part of men to an authority 
not emanating from themselves. . . . They hold also that the 
State should not acknowledge God ; that out of the various forms 
of religion , there is no reason why one should take 'precedence 
over another. According to them, all should be on the same, level . 
Now, that these views are held also by the Masons and^that they 
too want to set up States constituted in this wise is too well-known 
to need proof. For a long time they have been openly striving 
with all the strength and resources at their command to bring 
this about; and they thus prepare the way for the bolder spirits 
who are readv to hurl societv into an even worse condition, in 
their mad longing to arrive at equality and community of goods, 
by the destruction of all distinctions of rank and property. . . . 
A number of groups of Communists and Socialists are planning 
and extolling a revolutionary upheaval of this kind, and the Mas¬ 
onic Society is not only not opposed to their designs but greatly 
favours them, as its principles are identical with theirs, ff they 
do not endeavour to realize their aims at once and everywhere,, 
this is not because they are restrained by their teaching or for 
lack of firmness of purpose, but partly on account of the strength 
of that divine religion which cannot be destroyed, and partly be¬ 
cause the more balanced members of the community do not wish 
to be the slaves of secret societies and vigorously resist their in¬ 
sane strivings .... 

“ What We have said . . . must be understood of the Masonic 


Society as a body and inasmuch as it includes the associations 
similar to it and linked up with it, but not as referring to each 
of the individual members. Amongst the associates there may be 
many, who, though blameworthy in having joined such associa¬ 
tions, are yet neither themselves sharers in the crimes of these 
societies nor aware of the ultimate object at which they are aim¬ 
ing. in like manner, some of the affiliated societies perhaps, bv 
no means approve of certain extreme conclusions, the baseness of 
which apprtl> them, though they would be quite consistent im 
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accepting them, since they follow necessarily from their common 
principles. Some of them, again, are obliged by circumstances of 
time and place to limit themselves to projects .less .ambitious than 
they themselves would wish or than the others usually attempt. 
They arc not on this account to be reckoned as outside the Masonic 
federation, because membership of the Masonic federation is to 
be judged, not so much by acts or achievements, as by the 
acceptance of a set of guiding principles.” (2) 

FINAL AIM—NATURALISTIC WORLD-STATE OR 

WORLD REPUBLIC. 

We have just seen that Pope Leo XIII teaches that Free¬ 
masonry is not only not opposed to the designs of the Socialists 
and Communists but greatly favours them, as its principles are 
identical with theirs. Now Pope Benedict XV, after having spoken 
of “Naturalism, that awful pest of our epoch,” went on to say: 
“ The advent of a Universal Republic, which is longed for by all 
the worst elements of disorder, and confidently expected by them, 
is an idea which is ripe for execution. Prom this republic, based 
on the principles of absolute equality of men and community of 
possessions, would be banished all national distinctions, nor in it 
would the authority of the father over his children, or of the 
public power over the citizens, or of God over human society, be 
any longer acknowledged. If these ideas are put into practice, 
there will inevitably follow a reign of unheard of terror. Already, 
even now,, a large portion of Europe is going through that dole¬ 
ful experience and We see that it is sought to extend that awful 
state of affairs to other regions. 

That is the World-State at which Communists aim. And, as 
Freemasonry has the same fundamental principles as Commun¬ 
ism, that too is the Woi Id-Republic for which Masonry is work¬ 
ing, though some Masons may be unaware of it. The logical con¬ 
clusion from the principles of the French Revolution is Commun¬ 
ism. Since all men are equal, property, the greatest source of 
social inequality, must he suppressed. Some Masons resent that 
logic and try to stem the tide. Their reaction, needless to say, 
will not avert the evils inherent in the principles of the Society 
to which they have sworn allegiance. 

MASONIC CONSTITUTIONS, 

Let us now set forth the Naturalism of Anderson's Constitutions 
of the Freemasons.^ 

The first of the charges or obligations of the Freemasons, 

(2) Encyclical Letter, Humanum genus. 

< 3 ) Motu Vroprio , Uomtm Sane, July 25, 1920. 

( 4 > Anderson’s New Hook of the Constitutions is tho oldest and most 
important official publication of the Grand Lodge of England. 
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namely, that concerning God and Religion, in Anderson’s Consti¬ 
tutions (edition of 1723) reads as follows: “A Mason is obliged 
by his tenure, to obey the r.o'al kt\v: , * ,J and if he rightly under¬ 
stands the Art, he will never be a stupid Atheist nor an irreligious 
Libertine. I'tit though in aneient times Masons were charg'd in 
every country to be of the religion of that country or nation, what¬ 
ever it was, yet his now thought more expedient only to oblige 
them to that religion in which ail men agree, leaving their par¬ 
ticular opinions to themselves; that is, to be good*rrien and true, 
or men of Honour and Honesty, by whatever Denominations or 
Persuasions they may be distinguished; whereby Masonry becomes 
the Centre of Union, and the means of conciliating (rue Friendship 
among persons that must have remained a( a perpetual Distance.” 
Later on in Section Vf on Rc/wviour we read: . . no private 
Piques or Quarrels must be brought within the door of the Lodge, 
far less any Quarrels about Religion , or Nations , or State Policy , 
we being only, as Masons, of the Catholic Religion above men¬ 
tioned; we are also of all Nations, Tongues, Kindreds, and Lang¬ 
uages, and are resolved against All Politicks, as what never yet 
conduc’d to the Welfare of the Lodge, nor ever will. This Charge 
has been always strictly enjoin’d and observ’d; but especially ever 
since the Reformation in Rritain, or the Dissent and Secession of 
these Nations from the Communion of Rome.” 


Two points in these “ Charges ” must be stressed. First of 
all, belief in the existence of God is not clearly demanded or en¬ 
joined. The whole wording is redolent of that ambiguity which 
is so calculated to deceive the ignorant and unwary. "Atheism is 
not condemned, but just sufficiently disavowed to meet the ex¬ 
igencies of the time, when an open admission of it would have 
been fatal to Masonry. It is not said that Atheists cannot be ad¬ 
mitted or that no Mason can be an Atheist, but merely that if he 
rightly understands the Art, he will never be a stupid Atheist, 
that is to say, he wdll not hold or profess Atheism in a stupid way, 
for instance, by statements that shock religious feeling and bring 
Masonry into bad repute. And even such a stupid Atheist incurs 


(5) The Constitutions of Freemasonry or Ahiman Itezon , published 
by the Grand Lodge of Ireland, in 1858, adds on here “ as a true 
Noachida.” In a note it is stated that this means Sons of Noah, the 
first name of Freemasons. The text of these Constitutions is that of 
Anderson’s second edition of 1738. 

The Catholic writer, Arthur Preuss, in A Study of American Free¬ 
masonry , pp. 350, 351, says: “ It is to be regretted that Dr. Mackey 
should devote so large a portion of his Encyclopaedia of Freemasonry 
to the rehearsal of Masonic myths and fables; myths and fables which 
have been palmed off as facts by the writers he so justly condemns . . . . 
the fable of Noah; tl^ fable of Euclid: the fable of Pythagoras: the 
fable of King Solomon and the Solomonic Temple.” 

Dr. Mackey’s works are among the standard works of American 
Freemasonry, 
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no .stronger censure than the simple ascertaining of the fact that 
he Ones not rightly understand the Art, a merely theoretical judge¬ 
ment without any practical sanction. Such a disavowal tends 
rather to encourage modern positivist Atheism.’*^ The same 
writer goes on to say: “ Scarcely more serious is the rejection of 
Atheism by the British, American and German Grand Lodges in 
their struggle with the Grand Orient of France. The English 
Grand Lodge, it is true, in its quarterly Communication of 6th 
March. 1878 (Chr.. 1878, I, 161), adopted four resolutions, in which 
belief in the Great Architect of the Universe is declared to be 
the most important ancient landmark of the order, and an ex¬ 
plicit profession of that belief is required of visiting brethren be¬ 
longing to the Grand Orient of France, as a condition for entrance 
into the English Lodges. Similar measures were taken by the 
Irish. Scottish, and North American Grand Lodges. But this 
belief ia a Great Architect is so vague and symbolical , that almost 
every kind of Atheism and even of k stupid Atheism ’ may be 
covered by it. Moreover, British and American Grand Lodges 
declare that they arc fully satisfied with such a vague , in fact , 
merely verbal declaration , without further inquiry into the nature 
of this belief , and that they do not dream of claiming for Free- 
masonry that it is a k church / a ‘ councila. 1 synod.' Conse- 
qtiently . even those are acknowledged as Masons who , with 
Spencer and other .Naturalist philosophers of our age , call God the 
hidden allrpotverfu! principle working in nature 2* 

Father Gruber then quotes extracts from various Masonic 
writers and orators to show how vague an affirmation about God 
will satisfy the Masonic authorities. For example, an American 
(fraud Orator, Zabriskie ot Ari/.ona, on 13th November, 1889, pro¬ 
claimed that u individual mem hers may believe in many Gods, if 
their conscience and judgment so dictateM Father Gruber then 
concludes : “31ms the whole controversy turns out to he merely 
nominal and formal.. Moreover, it is to he noticed that the clause 
declaring belief in the Great \rchitect a condition of admission 
was introduced into the text of the Constitutions of the Grand 
Lodge of England only in 1815, and that same text says: ‘A Mason 
therefore is particularly hound never to act against the dictates 
of his conscience,’ whereby the Grand Lodge of England seems to 
acknowledge that liberty of conscience is the sovereign principle 
of hreemasonry prevailing over all others when in conflict with 
them. . . . Thus the Grand Orient of France is right from the 
Masonic point ot view as to the substance of the question; 
but it has deviated from tradition by discarding symbols and 
symbolical formulae , which . if rightly understood , in no way imply 

oa Article on u Masonry in The Catholic Encyclopaedia , by Rev. 

IE Gruber, »S.J. Father Gruber’^ knowledge of the subject was uu ; 
questioned. 
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dogmatic assertions , and which cannot be rejected without injuring 
the work of Masonry , since this has need of ambiguous religious 
formulae . . . . From this point of view the symbol of the Grand 
Architect of the Universe and of the Bible are indeed uf the utmost 
importance for Masonry/' 

The second point that needs to be stressed in connexion with 
these “ Charges ” is the fundamental error of Masonry, namely, its 
Naturalism. The order of the world, as has been already stated , 
demands the acceptance by all men of Supernatural Life , which 
is a participation in the Inner Life of the Blessed Trinity It is 
only through that Divine Lite that our natural life, individual 
and social, can be lived in order. The Unique Source of that Lip* 
is Our Lord Jesus Christ, and human beings are intended to re¬ 
ceive communication of that Life by being incorporated into Mini 
through Membership of the supernatural, supranational society of 
His Mystical Body, the Catholic Church. All nations are meant 
to enter the Mystical Body of Christ and organize their national 
life in accordance with the Divine Plan. Xow Masonry everywhere , 
English Masonry as well as French Masonry, refuses to incept the 
Divine Plan for order ; it puts itself above the Mystical Body of 
Christ and aims at drawing all Staffs and Y ation^ into a natural¬ 
istic , supranational unity . 

How do we prove that Masonry refu-o- the Divine (Man? Ac¬ 
cording to the section of AndersonY Constitutions which we have 
quoted, the Masonic Society obliges it- members to observe the 
moral law and to be good men and true, but insists that in order 
to be morally good men. it is a matter of indifference whether 
God's plan for tfie restoration of our Supernatural Life through 
Our Lord Jesus Christ is accepted or not. Now. by original sin 
we lost Supernatural Life, and we need Divine Grace 
that we may live an ordered life, yet. this .society pro¬ 
claims that one can be a good m-a)* and a true man , 
while remaining utterly indifferent to the Unique Source of Grace , 
Our Lord Jesus Christ . and to Hi * Divinity . That is equivalently 
a denial of the Fall and is pure Naturalism. 17, The importance of 


In the 173S edition of Andersen s Constitution.'*, the naturalistic 


or purely rational non-Christian character of Freemasonry is even 
more strongly emphasized than in the 17*23 edition. In ancient times/' 
we there read, “ the Christian Masons were charged to comply with the 
Christian iisa-ges of each country where they travelled or worked: but 
Masonry being' found in all nations, even of diverse religions , they are 
now generally charged to adhere to that religion, in which all men 
agree, leaving each Brother his own particular opinion/' 

The Constitutions of Freemasonry or Ahiman Itezon* published by 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland in 1859, as already stated, follows the 1738 
edition of Anderson's Constitutions. In this volume an apt illustra¬ 
tion of the Naturalism of Freemasonry, that is, of its systematic is- 
eulcation of indifference to Our Lord, th^ Unique Source of Super¬ 
natural Life, is to he found. The prayers to he used in tin* various 
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the Masonic v Socicty in the world, as the only body capable of 
bringing about union amongst men divided by their allegiance to 


relatively unimportant warring 
every line of the Const Minions. 


sects, is implicitly understood in 
It is explicitly afiinned in such 


places as the Fcllow-Cral is* or Companion 
which runs as follows: 


Masons' song, part of 


t 


Hail Masonry! thou Craft divine! 

Glory of Earth, from llcav’n revealed; 
Which dost with jewels precious shine, 
From all but Masons' eyes concealed. 


TT 

As men from Brutes distinguish! are 
A Mason other men excels; 

For what's in Knowledge choice and rare 
But in his Breast securely dwells. 


In virtue, then, of knowledge revealed from heaven, communi¬ 
cated to men by this Society which professes indifference to the 
Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ, a Mason is raised as far above 
a man who believes in the Divinity of Our Lord and accepts His 
teaching, as a human being is above a brute beast. The folly of 
attaching importance to membership of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, in comparison with membership of Freemasonry, could 
hardly be more strongly emphasized. Thus we see that Free¬ 
masonry not only inculcates indifference to the Divine Plan for 
order through membership of the Mystical Body of Christ, but 
even puts itself above the Mystical Body. 

Again, the whole force of the arguments used by Masons on 
beludf of the beneficent , unifying influence of Masonry seems lo 
repose on the assertion that human reason inculcates religious in¬ 
difference. For example, Lord Amplhill, Pro-Grand Master, in a 
speech ({tinted in the History of the Bunk of England Lodge, de¬ 


clares: 1 have said enough to remind you that the purpose of 

Freemasonry is religious; for what is religion except the service 
of God. . . . P,ut do not misunderstand me: I am not saying or 
thinking that Freemasonry is a religion, or that it can take the 
place of any dogmatic religion that has a name, a definite exist¬ 
ence and a creed. What 1 do say, and lirnilv believe is, that the 
object of Freemasonry is to assist men of all creeds to live religi¬ 
ous lives and to practise more truly the religion which they pro¬ 
fess. ,,(8) ITcncc this society, which professes itself deeply religious 


Lodges and Itoyal Ave-h Chapters and Encampments of High Knights 
Templars are almost all in two alternative forms. One of these, is 
purely naturalistic: the other makes mention of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(8) History of the Hank of England Lodge , pp, 11, 12. b.y Stephen A. 
Pope. 
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and respectful of the service of God, avoids awakening the minds 
of its members to the great objective truth that the Second Person 
of the Blessed Trinity has come down into the world to indicate 
precisely how God in Three Divine Persons ought to be worshipped 
and served. Not only does it thus avoid calling the attention of 
its members to the importance of discovering which is the One 
True Religion established by God become Man, but it urges them 
to disregard the matter and gloss over it as unimportant. Hence 
it attempts to drive home in practice the pernicious error that 
according to the natural law one religion is as good as another. 

The plague of religious indifference has so weakened men's 
minds with regard to God's designs that they are almost incap¬ 
able of seeing the awful disorder of such Naturalism. It will, 
therefore, be well to dwell upon it a little. 

To enter a society in which men surrender their wills unre¬ 
servedly to the heads of the society, by taking an oath of blind 
obedience, is an immoral act, contrary to man’s God-given rational 
nature. The revolt is, however, still more heinous, when it is 
question of entrance into a society making open profession of 
Naturalism. As there are only two camps here below, revolt 
against Christ the King is, objectively, entrance into the camp of 
Satan. This Naturalism is the fundamental error of Masonry 
and it is common to all the sections of Masonry, Anglo-Saxon, 
French. Italian and Spanish. Corruption of the idea of God has 
inevitably followed on the rejection of the one way instituted for 
return to God. namely, membership of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
The French Grand Orient has betrayed the presence of this cor¬ 
ruption and degradation with regard to God, more openly than 
English or Irish Masonry. That is the whole significance of the 
controversy about the deletion of the expression, The Great Archi¬ 
tect of the Universe, by the French Grand Orient. (9) 

Pope Leo XIII, in the Encyclical Letter, Jlvmanvm genus , has 


emphatically pointed out the decay that is the morally necessary 
consequence of Naturalism.* w The Naturalists,” he writes, “ go 
much further still. For. having in foolhardy fashion turned their 
backs upon the right road in matters of Hur utmost importance, 
they arc carried headlong to extremes, either on account of the 
frailly of human nature, or because God justly chastizes their 
pride. Thus it comes to pass that even those truths that are 


grasped by the light of human reason are no longer considered by 
them as indubitably cei tain. Such, for example, are the existence 


of God, the complete immateriality of the human soul and its im¬ 
mortality. The Masonic sect, owing to a like error of direction, 


The Manifesto published in 1938 by the Duke of Connaught, in 
his capacity as Grand Master of English Masonry, re-affirms the ne 
cessity of faith in the Supreme Being for recognition by the Grand 
Lodge of England, but it leaves the qtiestion exactly where it was. 
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has fallen iniu the same peril. Although, as a rule, they admit the 
existence of God, they themselves bear witness to the fact that 
they all do not hrmly as>ent to this truth or hold it with unwaver¬ 
ing Conviction. in> 


1° sum up, then, the retention by the Grand Lodge of England 
of ihe article relating to the Grand Architect of the Universe does 
not signin' that Kuglisb Masonry is Christian, for English Masonry 
does not accept the supremacy of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
On the contrary, English Masonry is anti supernatural and anti- 
Christian like the other sections of the Masonic Brotherhood, for 


it puts Mahomet and Buddha on the same level as Christ, thus 
denying Christ’s role as the One Mediator.*”) Neither does this 
article mean that English Masonry professes belief in a transcend¬ 
ent God as we know Him, for it is compatible with acceptance of 
Pantheism, that is, with the identification of God with man. French 
(Grand Orient) Masonry has shown this Pantheistic conception 
of the idea of God more fully and more explicitly than English 
Freemasonry. An open avowal of Atheism or of the deification 
of man would have been impolitic in Kngland in 1878 when the 


French Grand Orient deleted the paragraph referring to the ex¬ 
istence of God from its constitutions. The retention of the vague 
term, Great Architect of the Universe,” enabled English Free¬ 
masonry to pose as religious, while continuing its work of sapping 
the belief of Englishmen in the Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Chris I 
and in the reality of that Supernatural Life of Grace coming to 
us from Tlim, by which we are true men as wc ought to he. 


(10) The present writer lias shown from Masonic writer* of the highest 
repute, such as Wilmshurst, Pike and Milton Stewart, that the doctrine, 
conveyed in veiled terms by the symbolism of Freemasonry, is Pantheism, 
and that the final result^ to which initiation tends is the pantheistic 
deification of man, particular stress being laid upon the generative 
powers of the human race. The initiations of the ancient pagan mystc 
ries and of modern Masonry are ceremonious revelations*, indirect and 
graduated, of the pantheistic deification of man. These revelations are 
made to new adepts when they have previously sworn to cleave to this 
object in mind and heart and to keep the secret, under pain of death. 
They thus enter objectively into Satan’s camp and subject themselves to 
him in his struggle against Our Lord Jesus Christ. This pantheism 
terminating, as it does, in the deification of the generative function 
of the human race, goes far to explain the steadily increasing cult of 
nakedness in the modern dcsupernaturalized workL Of. The Mystical 
Body of Christ, in the Modern World . Appendix VT, pp. 3-16-35 i. Of. 
also VInitiation Maconviqve, by 0. Nicoullaud, and American Free 
masonry, bv A. Breuss, pp. 130 109, in which I he same doctrine is proved 
conclusively. 

(”) In The Freemason of August. Mill, 792f>\ we read : “Ala Masonic 
service ... in Parish Church of St. Andrew’, Rainsbottom . . . Bro. 
the Bishop of Hulme, Past Prov. Grand Chaplain, Worcester, said the 
true spirit of Freemasonry was charity. Freemasonry was not of neces¬ 
sity Christian. The Name of the Lord Jesus Christ would not be found 
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“ Besides/ 1 writes M. Leon de Puncins, “ it does not follow that 
there are no relations between Anglo-Saxon Freemasonry and 
Latin Freemasonry. America has not completely broken with the 
Grand-Orient and English Freemasonry is in close touch with the 
American Branch. England is also in touch with several Masonic 
Branches in Central Europe which in their turn are in relation with 
the Grand-Orient. Jn addition, England maintains direct contact 
with Latin Branches of Freemasonry which in no way differ from 
the Grand-Orient. If we open the "English Masonic Calendar tor 
1930, we find that the Grand Lodge has official relations with Por¬ 
tugal, Spain, with the remnant of Italian Freemasonry and with 
Latin America. 

“That cuts the ground from under all the affirmations of Eng¬ 
lish Freemasonry [about complete rupture with the Grand Orient], 
for no highly-placed Mason is ignorant of the fact that Spanish, 
Portuguese and Brazilian Masonries, to mention only a few, arc 
actively political and anti-religious after the fashion of the French 
Grand-Orient. Spanish Freemasonry stirred up an international 
agitation in favour of the Anarchist, Ferrer. Portuguese Free¬ 
masonry played an active part in the [Portuguese] Revolution of 

in the prayers, nor in the offerings of praise, but anyone who recognized 
the Supreme Being of God, if nothing else disqualified him, might be¬ 
come a member of the great order. Though Freemasonry was ^ not 
Christian, at least it was true to say that it was religious.” In the issue 
of March 26th, 1927, of the same periodical, we read: “ Bishop Weldon, 
P.G.O., erstwhile Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India, in his 
Recollections and Reflections, says that Freemasonry, which is so groat 
a power in India, may be taken to establish the possibility of uniting 
the votaries of many different religions in the common worship of one 
Almighty Creator.” Again, The Freemason of 3rd November, 1917, 
gives an account of the installation of a Mohammedan. Brother Anik, 

Venerable of the Wantage Lodge of London, treating the event as a 
new title to glory on the part of English Masonry. The Grand Master, 
the Duke of Connaught, expressed his regret at not being able t.o assist 
at Lire ceremony. 

In the section “ Notes on the Book of Constitutions,” 1922 edition, 
of The Masonic. Record , Sept., 1927, we find the following comments : 

u (3) Charges concerning God and Religion. 

“ Let a man\ religion or mode of worship be what it may, etc. 

“ Hence nob necessarily Christian. 

u Therefore the Sacred Book is that which contains the Sac rod Law 
jf the individual concerned. 

“ When any Sacred Book other than the Bible is used for the pur¬ 
pose of obligating any member of a non-Christian faith, the V.S.L. 
must be in the Lodge and must be opened: for any Brother who has been 
O.B. [obligated a Brother] on the V. S.L. [Volume of the Sacred Law^ 
has the right to insist on its presence within the Lodge. The u*c of the 
other sacred writings is for the convenience of the candidate. 

“ There is nothing to prevent a man believing also in one or more 
inferior Gods provided that he acknowledges One Supreme God.” 

Cf. Reflections on Freemasonry , by an Anglo-Catholic, pp. 52-60. 
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1910, which began hv the assassination of King Carlos and his 
son, ; . . . ”<»> 

Sir Alfred Robbins, who for a number of years wa> high up in 
the administration of Britisli Freemasonry, was sen! to North 
and South America in the Spring of 1924 as the accredited repre¬ 
sentative of the Knglish Grand Master, the Duke of Connaught. 
He gives some interesting evidence with regard to the links be¬ 
tween tile Grand Orient and the Grand Lodge of Kngland, in his 
book, Hnylish-Spraki/iy Freemasonry. We read’therein : “ From 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Straits of Magellan the various national 
governing Masonic bodies are of tlie Latin (Grand Orient) type. 
Such of the Central and South American Grand Lodges, or Grand 
Orients . . . as agree with the Knglish formulae of fundamentals, 
the United Grand Lodge of Kngland recognises as being in friendly 
association. In four of these—-Argentine. Brazil, Uruguay and 
Chile Knglish-spcaking and Knglish'working lodges exist, . . . 
all in friendly, all in differing relations with the Grand Jurisdiction 
in whose country they reside, and to whose sovereignty, under 

Masonic International Law, thev arc bound to have regard. 

Tn 1 ’razi! there is no Lodge warranted by Kngland : but some fif¬ 
teen English-speaking and Knglish-working Lodges exist by war¬ 
rant from the Grand Orient of Brazil, their internal affairs being 

represented at that body by a Grand Council.constituted 

under an Anglo-Brnzilian Masonic Agreement of 1912. 

thus in harmony with the National Grand (Orient) bodies in four 
of the greatest South American countries, Knglish-spcaking and 
working Freemasonry has a corporate existence, fully recognised 
not onlv bv those bodies but hv the United Grand Lodge of Eng¬ 
land" 

M. dc Foncins quotes an interview given by Sir Alfred Robbins 
to The Scotsman , June 6, 1927, in which he slated that he had been 
amicably received bv the Grand Masters of the Grand Orients of 

m w 

Brazil, Argentine and Uruguay. He also quotes a statement by 
Sir Alfred to the members of the Swiss Lodge. Helvetica , in Lon¬ 
don, to the effect that he had come back from South America with 
an admiration for Latin Masonry which he would never have had 
if his knowledge of it had been limited to correspondence and 
reading.* 1:n 

Sir Alfred on pages 18 20 of his book gives clear proof of the 
vagueness of meaning of the “ fundamental Grand Architect of 
the Universe ” as well as of the fact that Freemasonry is not 
Christian, lie there writes as follows: “ The foundations on which 
English-speaking Krcemasonry so long has stood is a reverential 
belief in the Internal, with an inner realization of His revealed will 


* 12) ItcfmA par la Frctse, p. 102, For documents concerning the 
Portuguese Hevolution, cl*. he Portugal Ifcnaiu by M. de Poncins. 
n:n Hr fun/: par hi Pressc* pp. 103, 104. 
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and word. It recognizes that both belief and revelation exist in 

various forms .Theological discussion inside a Lodge or 

in association with Masonic gatherings is as firmly forbidden as 
ever. This does not prevent members of different denominations 
and creeds instituting Lodges which, not by rule but by under¬ 
standing, admit as members none save those of their own belief. 
In England many Lodges are entirely composed of Anglicans, 
Methodists and Congregationalists, as well as of Jews; while over¬ 
seas, as has been indicated, there arc Lodges of Mohammedans, 
Buddhists and Parsees, among the greater divisions of the world’s 
religious thoughts. M < 14) 

OPPOSITION OF FREEMASONRY TO THE 

CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The opposition of all the branch 
Catholic Church is thus essential and 


es of Freemasonry to the 
ineradicable, for it is the 


opposition of Naturalism to the Supernatural Life which comes 


from Our Divine Ford. It is, in other words, the opposition of 
Anti-Christ to Christ. It has been thought necessary to stress 
this great truth, because of the statements one sometimes hears, 


even from Catholics, that Continental Freemasonry is quite dif¬ 
ferent from English Freemasonry. The latter, they say, has no 
connexion with the former and is merely a benevolent associa- 
tion, in which non-Catholics find friendship and help, but which 
Catholics may not enter because of the oath of secrecy imposed 


on its members. Statements such as these are utterly mislead¬ 
ing, They betray complete ignorance of that which constitutes 
the essential defect in all forms of Freemasonry, namely, its 
Naturalism . 


The revolt against the Divine Plan for order in the 16th cen¬ 
tury, by which each Protestant State relegated the care of reli¬ 
gion to a State Department, prepared the way for the uprise of a 
purely naturalistic society aping the universality of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Satan urged the desirability of setting up a so¬ 
ciety based upon that natural religion in which all men agree. 
Thus, he urged, since men are rational, you can make them good 
and true, and at the same time work for the brotherhood of men 
of all nations, so much endangered by all the quarrels between 
Christian denominations. Satan pleaded, too, for an oath of secrecy, 
knowing its appeal to the curious and the adventurous. Thus 


(14) Students of Irish History would do well to read what Sir Alfred 
Robbins says about the action of Irish Masonry in connexion with the 
uprise and collapse of the Irish Volunteers in 1779-1783, on pp. 200-202. 
In the ordinary histories, there is never any mention of Freemasonry 
in connexion with the movement. 

Italics in the above quotations are mine. 

ii 
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was brought into existence a naturalistic caricature of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, in which men reject the Supernatural Life of 
Grace and, in addition, go against their natural reason by an oath 
of blind obedience. The so-called Reformation (really a Revolu¬ 
tion, not a Reformation) did not attempt to set up a supranational 
organization in the place of the Catholic Church. It simply re¬ 
sulted in the separation of different sections, calling themselves 
National Churches, from the One True Church of Christ. The 
setting up of a supranational organization was reserved for the 
French Revolution of 1789. 

Modern History, since that Masonico-Naturalistic Revolution, 
has been, to a large extent, an account of the diffusion of its prin¬ 
ciples throughout Europe and America, resulting in the domination 
of the naturalistic supranationalism of Freemasonry, behind which 
has been looming up the still more strongly organized naturalistic 
supranationalism of the Jewish Nation. “Russia” or “Moscow” 
is merely a prolongation of the principles of 1789 and a material¬ 
istic adaptation of them to action on the part of these naturalistic 
organizations. In recent years, a series of national reactions in 
the name of the concept of native land against the corruption and 
deformation carried on by these naturalistic forces, have been 
taking place. (15 > Unless the intrinsic evil of the Naturalism of 
the French Revolution and, as a consequence, its place in the 
struggle of Satan against the Supernatural Life of the world, are 
clearly grasped, Modern History since 1789 is unintelligible. 

It is a pity that Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who has done such mag¬ 
nificent work with regard to the history of the so-called Reform¬ 
ation, has not clearly grasped this point. His treatment of the 
significance of the French Revolution and of subsequent revolu¬ 
tions suffers from the fact that he ascribes the opposition between 
the Catholic Church and Freemasonry, not to an essential and 
logically inevitable conflict of programmes, but to an accidental 
association of ideas. The passage in which he has elaborated 
this theory is to be found in an article on the Masonic hatred of 
Italy, in G. K's Weekly ^ December 26th, 1935, which runs as fol¬ 
lows: “The doctrines [of Freemasonry] are harmless enough; but 
there is this about it which is remarkable and could only be ex¬ 
plained by the association of ideas that, wherever the Catholic 
Church is powerful, Masonry becomes the organization directing 
the political forces which aim at the destruction of Catholic society. 

“ There is no logical connection between the quaint Hebraic 
ritual (invented apparently at the end of the seventeenth century) 
and hostility to the Catholic Church. Still less is there any appar¬ 
ent rational link between the vague humanitarian ideals which run 
through Masonry and the body of Catholic doctrine. The main 

< 15 ) Of. The Rulers of Russia. (Third Edition), p. 55. These reactions 
will be dealt with in Chapter XVI. 
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complaint is that Masonry being non-cloc trinal saps organized and 
doctrinal religion, but that does not explain the conflict. 

“The connection between one thing and another in practical 
life depends not only on links that can be rationally explained but 
also upon mere association of ideas. If a man meets with insult 
from another man in a red cloak the association of red cloaks with 
insult would arise, though it would be slight. Rut if a second 
man in a red cloak is rude to him and then, after some interval, 
a third man in a red cloak plays a practical joke upon him, he 
will come to identify the wearing of red cloaks with hostility to 
himself. If a body of men whose bond is fidelity to a particular 
creed are in practice constantly at loggerheads with those who 
care nothing about the creed but are given to playing the flute, 
the followers of the creed will inevitably get into a state of mind 
where flute-playing is to them an abomination. The doctrine of 
adult baptism has nothing whatever to do with the doctrine that 
fermented liquor is an evil, but by an association of ideas there 
arose after a few generations a permanent hostility between Bap¬ 
tists on the one hand and hearty drinking on the other. 

“ That is the answer to those who say that there cannot be 
any real hostility between Masonry and Catholic society. It is an 
hostility bred from an association of ideas which has existed so 
long that it has taken on strength and struck roots and become 
permanent. It has body and real existence. Go wherever you 
will in any Catholic nation or polity—Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Vienna, Portugal, Spain—everywhere you will find Masonry fur¬ 
nishes the framework, the organization and the directive, of at¬ 
tack against the social and religious tradition of the people. 

“ International Masonry therefore has already a natural anti¬ 
pathy to the presence of a new powerful Catholic state, such as 
Italy was manifestly becoming. Still, that tendency was vague; 
what made it exceedingly active was the direct attack made by 
the new Italian government on the Masonic Lodges and the com¬ 
plete success of that attack. . . . Therefore it is that all over the 
world (in America, for instance, where there are more Freemasons 
than in all the rest of Christendom put together, in Mexico, where 
the government is openly Masonic, in Bohemia, where the gov¬ 
ernment is also purely Masonic, as may be seen in the persons of 
Masaryk and Bones') Masonry is working against Italy. Tt is 
only one of the many highly comic things about our modern press 
in England that a matter of this importance is never spoken of. 

. . The public is left not only ignorant of the international role 
of Masonry, it is ignorant also of a thousand other things which 
the newspaper monopolists have either never heard of or arrange 
to keep silent about.” 

A connexion or an opposition based on association of images 
(and ideas) is accidental. The thought of something as linked 
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up with or opposed to something' else arises in a man’s mind 
on the occasion of the presentation of an image (and consequent 
thought) of the former object, because of sense-impressions in the 
individual’s previous experience. In this case, the thought of the 
second object arises, because of an association of sense-impress¬ 
ions which might have been quite otherwise, if the individual’s 
life-experience had been otherwise. There is nothing in the nature 
of thing's w> associate the objects. A logual or objeclivtCconncxion 
or opposition, on the contrary, is one that i> seen by the mind 
to be involved in the nature of things: it is essential. Of this lat¬ 
ter kind is the opposition between the Naturalism of the various 
sections of the Masonic I5rot herhood and the Superuaturalism of 
the Mystical Jh>d\ of Christ, the Catholic Church.Masonry 
will send up a smoke screen and advance to battle behind Na¬ 
tionality, Science, Progress and the rest of the well-worn shib- 
- boleths for which so many non-Catholics and recreant Catholics 
have crucified Our Saviour again since 1789, but, because of its 
Naturalism, Masonrv is ahvavs. in the last resort, aiming at the 
elimination of the supernatural act of worship of the Mass, and 
of the Divine Life permeating society therefrom. 

The opposition between the Catholic Church and Freemasonry 
will become clearer when one realizes the meaning of Masonic 
tolerance.” The formation in “ tolerance ” given in the Lodges 
aims not merely at that negative mental state which puts rcligi- 

U (; > bather Gruber, S.J., in the article on Freemasonry in the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia is very definite about the radical opposition 
between Freemasonry and the Catholic Church. He writes: “ Certainly 
Freemasonry and ' Christian 1 or ‘ Catholic ; religion are not opposed 
to each other when Masons, some erroneously, others hysterically, under¬ 
stand ‘ Christian’ or * Catholic ; in tiro above described Masonic sense, 
or when Masonry itself is mistakenly conceived as an orthodox Christian 
institution. Hut between 'Masonry* and ‘Christian* or ‘ Catholic * 
religion , concrired as they really are; between 1 nnsectarian 5 Free¬ 
masonry and ‘ dogmatic , orthodox } Christianity , or Catholicism , there 
is radical opposition. It is vain to say: Though Masonry is officially 
‘ unsectarian,’ it does not prevent individual Masons from being sec¬ 
tarian in their non-Masonic relations; for in its official ‘ unsectarianisna' 
Freemasonry necessarily combats all that Christianity contains beyond 
the ‘ universal religion in which all men agreed consequently all that is 
characteristic of the Christian and Catholic religion. These character¬ 
istic features Freemasonry combats not only as superfluous and merely 
subjective, but also as spurious additions disfiguring the objective 
universal truth, which it professes.” This last remark is to be found 
bluntly expressed in Pike's Morals and Dogma of the A. and. A. Scottish 
Rite, where v.e read: “Masonry teaches, and has preserved in their 
purity, the, cardinal tenets of the old primitive faith which underlie 
and are the foundation of all religions. All that ever existed have 
ha/d a basis of truth, and all have overlaid that truth with errors.” 
Thus, according to Pike, the Catholic Church has superimposed erron¬ 
eous teachings on the truths of natural Religion, which Masonry has 
preserved pure. Italics min-c . 
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ous truth and error on the same level, treating them both with 
indifference; it aims at the production of a positive hatred of what 
it calls the “ intolerance ” of the Catholic Church, namclv, the 
Catholic Church’s insistence on the oneness of the Divine Plan 
for order. . The stressing of the importance of toleration and in¬ 
difference is intended to produce a mentality in which hatred and 
contempt for the “ intolerance '* and unyielding attitude of the 
Catholic Church are blended. Why is this? Because the steadfast 
hold of the Catholic Church on the one true order of the world 

is utterly hateful to Satan who has rejected that order for him¬ 

self. He calls that hold upon order “ intolerance ” and unceasingly 
inculcates hatred of it. This is the reason why Masonic orators 
and writers like Pike, in Morals and Dogma of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite , continually inveigh against superstition and 
point out the deadly opposition between it and glorious 

Masonic light. The formation in Masonic " tolerance/' 
then, is really a formation in hatred of the firmness 

and strength of the Catholic Church, in standing for the 
Supernatural Life and order of the world. This is the 
ultimate reason why Anglo-Saxon Masonry, ostensibly so 
conservative, has consistently favoured movements towards the 
Left, opposed to the true order of the world. The Masonic Society 
as a whole forms a solid phalanx in the naturalistic camp of Satan, 
in spite of some superficial manifestations of Jack of cohesion. 
In the world, there are only two camps, the camp of Our Divine 
Lord and the camp of Satan. Accordingly, Masonry will inevit¬ 
ably tend towards more flagrant opposition to Our Lord's pro¬ 
gramme for the organization of society/ 17 * Satan will see to it. 
He will strive to have the process of suggestion, to which Masons 
are subjected in the Lodges, continued, until the deformation of 
the intelligence and the perversion of the will have reached the 
point at which he is aiming. This must be always borne in mind. 
The subjects who are found not to be apt pupils are not allowed 
to pass on to the higher degress: they are left under the impress¬ 
ion that, as Master-Masons, they have attained to the dignity that 
is of really practical importance/ 18 * 

U7) This reasoning is based on the inevitable consequences of opposi¬ 
tion to God involved in Masonic Naturalism. Robison, in his celebrated 
work, Proofs of a Conspiracy, confirms this a priori argument by an 
a posteriori one from the evil results lie had himself seen. “ Accord- 
ingly we see,” he writes, “ that in every quarter of Europe where Free¬ 
masonry has been established, the Lodges have been seedbeds of public 
mischief. . . . Freemasonry has been abused, and at last totally per¬ 
verted and so will and must any such^secret association, so long as men 
are licentious in their opinions or wicked in their dispositions ” (Op. 
cit., 3rd edition, pp. 464, 466). 

( 18 ) Ordinary Masons are ignorant of the superimposed strata of 
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Masons arc gradually “ formed” both by personal penetration 
of the doctrine underlying Masonic symbols and ceremonies and 
personal acceptance of the Satanic consequences thereof, and also 
by systematic “ lectures.” Exoteric initiates, who are largely 
ignorant of esoteric Masonry or the inner significance of the sym¬ 
bolic teaching of the order, form the bulk of those who frequent 
the Lodges. {19) The really initiated, the esoteric Masons, are those 
who have penetrated fully into the hidden meaning of Lodge sym¬ 
bolism and who have accepted all the consequences of that pene¬ 
tration. That is the result of personal work on the part of the 
individual Mason and no degree can confer it. (20) 

The following is an outline of the “ formation ” given by the 
“ lectures.” The sublime mission of Masonry is proclaimed to be 
the establishment of the religion of Toleration. Respect for Cath¬ 
olicism as for every form of Christianity is at first insisted upon, 
but it is pointed out that intolerant Catholicism is the enemy of 
genuine Christianity. As the Jesuits and other Religious Orders 
interpret the Catholic religion with intolerance, Masonry must 
combat them, in pursuit of its sublime mission. Then, later on, 
dogmatic teaching is assailed as the source of intolerance, for 
dogma is intolerant by nature. Finally, to save humanity from 
intolerance, the Church itself must be attacked, because the 
Church's dogmatic teaching leads to intrusions into politics. The 
Catholic Church’s claim that all the actions, political and econo¬ 
mic, of members of Christ, must be subject to Christ, is treated 
as an intrusion into politics. 

How docs this Yaturalism penetrate from the lodges into 
masses of the people? The journalist in his articles, the writer 
in his books, the dramatic author and film-producer in their com¬ 
positions, the song-writer in his songs, the professor in bis lec¬ 
tures, the teacher in his classes, all spread abroad the naturalistic 
ideas with which they have been impregnated in Masonic re¬ 
unions. And as the Masons who thus act as propagandists do not 
avow that they are Masons, their action is not recognized a> 


secret societies of which Masonry is composed. Cf. Le Ponvoir Occulte 
contra la France, by (Jopiu-Albaneelli, pp, 228, etc. 

Of course, certain nobles and other highly-placed personages are 
advanced to the higher grades without any increase in their esoteric 
knowledge*. “ They serve as birdlime for fools , n according to the well- 
known expression of Piccolo Tigre, the conspirator of the Italian Alba 
Vemlitn. 

(19) por an explanation of how if is possible to be a Mason for years 
and yet be ignorant of the real secrets of Masonry, see Preuss, American 
Freemasonry , Chapters I, II. 

( 20 ) “ The Masonic work properly called L the inner secret, 
ritualistic work by which Masons are made and educated for the outer 
work, consisting in action For the welfare of mankind according to 
Masonic principles ’* (article l>y Father Oruber, S.J.. in the Catholic 
Encyclopaedia'). 
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Masonic action. For example, the moderate paper, seemingly 
respectful of religion, may have, without its being known, its 
Mason or Masons, who insert therein what it is safe to say, going 
as far as is possible for the moment ancl biding their time till 
public opinion is formed and ready to accept something stronger 
In the lodges, these Masons come in contact with those who arc 
engaged on the anti-Catholic papers. (21) 

Besides the direct action of its own members on the public* 
Masonry aims at creating sub-masonries or associations for the 
propagation of its ideas. These associations vary according to 
the types of intelligences for which they are destined, but, in 
spite of differences, the naturalistic ancl anti-supernatural note is 
always present. The gradations of this ever-present characteris¬ 
tic range from rabid anti-Catholicism to “ broad-minded 99 indiffer- 
entism. The Orange Society and Rotary are two examples of 
such sub-masonries. In addition to the creation of associations 
for the dissemination of Masonic ideas, Masonry aims at securing 
entrance into and arriving at the control of associations which it 
has not created. Freemasonry thus succeeds in setting in motion 
a vast number of people and gets them to work for ends un¬ 
known to them. “ Those who support themselves by the labour 
of their hands,’* writes Pope Leo XIII in his Encyclical Letter on 
Freemasonry, . . . are especially exposed to the allurements of 
men whose ways lie in fraud and deceit. Therefore, they ought 
to be helped with the greatest possible kindness, and to be invited 
to join associations that are good, lest they be drawn away to 
others that are evil. For this reason. We greatly desire that . . . 
the guilds may be restored. ,,f22j 


The forces that control Masonry proceed slowly and cautiously, 
getting in the so-called “ progressive ” ideas. But when the people 
are completely blinded and powerless, the moderate leaders, who 
were allowed to figure on the stage during the period of prepar¬ 
ation, disappear, and others more fanatically “ progressive/' take 
their places to serve their turn. It must also be borne in mind 
that ministers of State are, to a very large extent, dependent upon 
the permanent officials. During the years of preparation. Masonry 
aims at getting hold of the key-positions on Government clerical 


(21) All this naturalistic action is, of course, strengthened a hundred¬ 
fold by the influence of the organized leaders of the Jewish Natidh in 
Masonry and in the Press of the world. Masonic action in dividing 
and weakening is directed and inspired by the leaders of the Jewish 
Nation. For Jewish influence in Freemasonry see Freemasonry and 
the Anti-Christian Movement , by Rev, E. Cahill, S.J., pp. 74-95. For 
Jewish influence in Press, see Grossmachi Presses Jbv Dr. Eberlc, pp. 
200-302. 

(22) Cf. The Mystical Body of Christ In the Modern Worlds third 
edition, pp. 77-113. 
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staffs. Thus even the good men who become ministers very fre¬ 
quently find themselves powerless to arrest the downward trend. 

We have seen the ambiguity of the Constitutions of Anderson 
with regard to God and Religion, and the inevitable results, with 
regard to opposition to the Catholic Church and the Supernatural 
Life of the world, in an oath-bound naturalistic society, in which 
hatred of 44 superstition ” and “ intolerance ” is inculcated. Let us 
now pass on to consider the effect of the similarly ambiguous 
language with regard to political action. 

FREEMASONRY AND POLITICAL ACTION. 

Let us first take the testimony of Father Gruber, S.J., in the 
article on Freemasonry in the Catholic Encyclopaedia , from which 
we have already quoted. “ Another characteristic of Masonic 
Law,” he writes, 44 is that 4 treason ’ and 4 rebellion ' against civil 
authority are declared only political crimes, which affect the good 
standing of a Brother no more than heresy, and furnish no ground 
for a Masonic trial. The importance which Masonry attaches to 
this point is manifest from the fact that it is set forth in Article 
II of the 'Old Charges/ which defines the duties of a Freemason 
with respect to the State and the civil powers. Compared with 
the corresponding injunction of the 4 Gothic ’ constitutions of oper¬ 
ative Masonry, it is no less ambiguous than Article I concerning 
God and religion. . . . The second*article of modern Speculative 
Freemasonry (1723) runs as follows: 

‘ Of the Civil Magistrates, supreme and subordinate. 

< A Mason is a peaceable Subject to the Civil Powers, where- 
ever he resides or works, and is never to be concerned in Plots 
and Conspiracies against the Peace and Welfare of the Nation, 
nor to behave himself undutifully to inferior Magistrates; for 
as Masonry hath always been injured by War, Bloodshed and 
Contusion, so ancient Kings and Princes have been much dis¬ 
posed to encourage the craftsmen, because of their Peaceable- 
ness and Loyalty, whereby they practically answered the Cavils 
of their adversaries and promoted the Honour of [the] Frater¬ 
nity, who ever flourished in Times of Peace. So that if a Bro¬ 
ther should be a Rebel against the State, he is not to be coun¬ 
tenanced in his Rebellion, however lie may be pitied as an un¬ 
happy man; and, if convicted of no other Crime, though the 
loyal Brotherhood must and ought to disown his Rebellion, and 
give no Ground of political Jealousy to the Government for the 
time being, they cannot expel him from the Lodge and his Re¬ 
lation to it remains indefeasible/ 

44 Hence rebellion by modern speculative Ma>onry is only dis¬ 
approved when plots are directed against the peace and welfare 
of the nation . 'The brotherhood ought to disown the rebellion, but 
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only in order to preserve the fraternity from annoyance by the 
civil authorities. A brother guilty "of rebellion cannot be 
expelled from the Lodge; on the contrary, his fellow Masons are 
particularly obliged to have pity on his misfortune when he (in 
person or before the courts) has to suffer from the consequences 
of his rebellion, and give him brotherly assistance as far as they 
can. Freemasonry itself as a body is very peaceable, hut it does 
not disapprove, on the contrary, it commends those brethren who, 
through love of freedom and the national welfare, successfully 
plot against monarchs and other despotic rulers, while as an 
association of public utility it claims privilege and protection 
through kings, princes, and other high dignitaries, for the success 
of its peaceful work. ‘Loyalty to freedom/ says The Freemason'$ 
Chronicle (1875, I, 81), ‘overrides all other considerations * . . . . 
The protestations (of loyalty to the government) of English and 
American Freemasons in general may be deemed sincere, as far 
as their own countries and actual governments are concerned. Not 
even the revolutionary Grand Orient of France thinks of over¬ 
throwing the actual political order in France, which is in entire 
conformity with its wishes. The question is, whether Freemasons 
respect a lawful Government in their own and other countries, 
when it is not inspired by Masonic principles . In this respect 
both English and American Freemasons, by their principles and 
conduct, provoke the condemnatory verdict of enlightened and 
impartial public opinion. We have already above hinted that 
Article II of the ‘ Old Charges ’ is calculated to encourage rebell¬ 
ion against governments which are not according to the wishes 
of Freemasonry. The Freemason's Chronicle but faithfully ex¬ 
presses the sentiments of Anglo-American Freemasonry, when it 
writes: * If we were to assert that under no circumstances had a 
Mason been found willing to take arms against a bad government, 
we should only be declaring that in trying moments, when duty, 
in the Masonic sense, to State means antagonism to the govern¬ 
ment, they had failed in the highest and most sacred duty of a 
citizen. Rebellion in some cases is a sacred duty, and none but a 
bigot or a fool will say that our countrymen were in the wrong, 
when they took arms against King James II. Loyalty to freedom 
in a case of this kind overrides all other considerations, and when 
to rebel means to be free or perish, it would be idle to urge that 
a man must remember obligations which were never intended to 
rob him of his status of a human being and a citizen ’ ( The Free- 
mason s Chronicle , 1875, 1, 81). Such language would suit every 
anarchistic movement equally. The utterances in question were 
made in defence of plotting Spanish Masons. 

14 Only a page further on, the same English Masonic Magazine 
writes: ‘Assuredly Italian Masonry, which has rendered such in¬ 
valuable service in the regeneration of that magnificent country, is 
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worthy of the highest praise ’ . . . . Kossuth, who * had been 
leader in the rebellion against Austrian Tyranny/ was enthusiastic¬ 
ally received by American Masons, solemnly initiated into Free¬ 
masonry at Cincinnati, 21st April, 1852, and presented with a gen¬ 
erous gift. . . . Garibaldi, 'the greatest Freemason of Italy 1 (In¬ 
tern. Bull., Berne, 1907, 98), and Mazzini were also encouraged 
by Anglo-American Freemasons in their revolutionary enterprises 
(The Freemason's Chronicle , 1882, I, 410; 1893, I, 175; 1899, II. 
34). 4 The consistent Mason/ says ‘The Voice' (Chicago), 1 will 

never be found engaged in conspiracies or plots for the purpose 
of overturning and subverting a government based upon the 
Masonic principles of liberty and equal rights’ {The Freemason & 
Chronicle , 1892, I, 259). ‘ But/ declares Pike ( The Inner Sanctu¬ 

ary , IV, 547), 'with tongue and pen, with all our open and secret 
influences, with the purse, and if need be, with the sword, we will 
advance the cause of human progress and labour to enfranchise 
'human thought, to give freedom to the human conscience (above 
all from papal usurpations) and equal rights to the people every¬ 
where. Wherever a nation struggles to gain or regain its free¬ 
dom, wherever the human mind asserts its independence and the 


people demand their inalienable rights, there shall go our warm¬ 
est sympathies V* 


The effect of the ambiguous naturalistic 


formation of Masonry 


in regard to the State, accompanied as it is by denunciations of 
“ tyranny ” and “ usurpation,” corresponding to the denunciations 
of 44 superstition ” and ‘'intolerance” in regard to religion, will be 
the tendency already mentioned to favour Left movements/ 33 ' 


ci:]) i£ The moral conduct of mankind is grounded on faith in God 
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inevitable. Masonry inevitably tends to the Ldt, since Masons not 
only become members of the anti-supernatural camp of Satan, but tak< i 
an oath that is anti-rational.. 

M. Copin-AIbancelli pertinently remarks in his hook, Le Pouvoir 
Occult? centre la France., that the statement of principles by which 
Freemasonry was presented to the public was a masterpiece. The declar¬ 
ation completely concealed the revolutionary end in view and thus made 
certain of the toleration of the reigning powers, while drawing to the 
soviet \ a number of honest people and e\rn of Catholic'-. ‘‘ The, society 
even made profession of principles which it intended to attack, but 
at the same time it 71 repared the way for the deformation and falsifica¬ 
tion of these same principle^ by the inclusion of certain contradictory 
principles. . . . On the one hand, the first article of the statutes pro¬ 
claimed : ‘ Freemasonry stands for the existence of God and the 
immortality of the. soul. It respects the religious beliefs of all its 
adherents. It forbids all religious discussions.' On the other hand, 
the same article declared that ‘ Freemasonry was philosophical and 
progressive, and had, for object, the search for truth, and for principle, 
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States in which the Divine Order of the world is acknowledged 
will be classified as “ tyrannies/' in proportion to the extent in 
which they accept Our Lord and the Supernatural Life. Accord¬ 
ingly, as the advent of Naturalism in Protestant countries is only 
a question of time, the terms ” tyranny/' “ despotism ” and “usurp¬ 
ation,” are not applied to them as freely and as vigorously as 
they were to the realms of the Bourbons and the Hapsburgs in 
days gone by. In Catholic countries, as has been already pointed 
out, violent revolution is always aimed at, in order to get rid of 
the existing social structure in which the Kingship of Christ is 
respected. 

MASONIC DECLARATIONS OF LOYALTY. 


In accordance with the principle laid down in the Constitutions 
concerning " Behaviour in Presence of Strangers not Masons,” 
Masonry changes its attitude according to the times and the cir¬ 
cumstances. In that Constitution, which is the fourth of those 
on Behaviour, it is enjoined that "you shall be cautious in your 
words and Carriage, that the most penetrating Stranger shall not 
be able to discover or find out what is not proper to be intimated: 
and sometimes you shall divert a Discourse, and manage it pru¬ 
dently for the Honour of the Worshipful Fraternity.” M. Copin- 
Albancelli in his able works, Lr Pouvoir Occulta conlra la France , 
and La Conjuration Juive contra la Monde Chretien, points out 
that, when Masonry was introduced into France, it began by ap¬ 
pearing to be as anti-revolutionary as English Masonry was, or 
at least until recently, said to be. (24 Here are some of the de¬ 
clarations of a Masonic orator as reported by Brother . dc 
la Tierce who wrote, in 1747. An Apology for the Order of Free¬ 
masons : " Let us irv to define a Mason in order to know him Let - 

w 


ter. Represent to yourselves a man fearing God, faithful and loyal 
to his King, giving to everyone his due, not doing to others what 
he would not like to have done to himself, and you have the pic¬ 
ture of a true Mason. These are his mvsteries and these his sc-. 


absolute liberty of conscience/' Now liberty of conscience was not abso¬ 
lute if a man were obliged to proclaim the existence of God and the 
immortality of tin* &uul. In the same way, the search for truth could 
not be prevented from questioning the religious beliefs of the members. 
By means of such a programme. Freemasonry could vary according to 
the wishes of its founders.” 

( 24 ) {t 1 swear . . . in the presence of the (Jrea; Architect of the 
universe and of (Ids august Lodge, to live and-die in the Catholic, Apos- 


general and the particular Constitution of this Lodge, etc., etc.” (Oblig- 
ations of Venerable of French Lodge in the 18th century, as quoted m 
R.I.S.S., llt-h March. 1928, p. 226). 
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crets. ... I have said that a Mason is a God-fearing man, for he 
who abandons his religious duties is not a Mason. Such a being 
usurps the name of Mason and has never deserved to bear it. . . . 
Sacred Laws of Religion, to you honour is due.” According to 
these declarations, then, Masonry would be an association of God¬ 
fearing loyal men and the same conclusion, adds M. Copin-Alban- 
celli, could be drawn from many other pronouncements which were 
made from the first appearance of Freemasonry to the eve of the 
Revolution of 1789 and again from 1815 to 1870. Besides, the 
Statutes of the French Masonic Federations formerly forbade all 
political discussions in the Lodges and imposed respect for every 
form of religious belief as a fundamental obligation. 

“It is in this fashion,” continues the same writer, " that Free¬ 
masonry begins in Catholic countries. But wait till it has suc¬ 
ceeded in getting itself accepted and you will see it seize power 
and do as it did in France in 1793 and as it is doing at the present 
time, namely, assassinate or banish those princes to whom it had 
sworn fidelity and massacre or rob the ministers of that religion 
whose sacred laws it had invoked/ 25 ^ The solemn declarations 


change, too, for we read in the programme of the Masonic Review, 
Acacia , in 1902, that ' Freemasonry is the Counter-Church, the 
Counter-Catholicism, the Church of Heresy.' The Bulletin of the 
Grand Orient of France gave utterance, in 1885, to the following 
* profession of faith ’: * We. Masons, must aim at the complete 
destruction of Catholicism.' In 1902. Brother, Delpech, in a 
speech printed in the official report, said: ‘ The triumph of the 
Galilean has lasted twenty centuries. His vogue, however, is now 
on the wane in its turn. The mysterious voice which once upon 
a time on the mountains of "Epirus announced the death of Pan, 
to-day proclaims the downfall of that deceitful God who promised 
an era of justice and peace to those who believed in Him. . . . 
Freemasons, it is with pleasure that wc proclaim the fact that we 
have contributed to the overthrow of the false prophets. The 
Roman Church, built upon the Galilean myth, began to decay rap¬ 
idly from the time of the foundation of the Masonic Association. 
Politically, Freemasons have often changed their coats, but Free¬ 
masonry has always clung firmly to the principle of the extermin¬ 
ation of all superstitions and fanaticisms/ 

“ Now, if, as Brother Delpech holds, Freemasonry has 


always been aiming at the destruction 


of the Catholic Church, what 


are we to think of the declarations made bv Freemasons in the 


18th ccnturv and in the first half of the Vhh ceniurv? .... The 
proofs of the ferocious hatred of Masonrv for the Catholic Church 


< 25 ) The hook from which these extracts are taken, l.e. Pouvoir Occultc 
cuntre la France (\ pp. 88, 90 , etc.), was published in T 910 . The open 
attack on Catholicism had been going on since the beginning of the 
century. 
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are so evident in our day that hypocrisy has become impossible. 
Freemasonry sees this and with the same energy with which dur¬ 
ing 150 years (with the exception of the period of the Great Revo¬ 
lution), it affirmed its respect for religion, it now proclaims that 
it is aiming at the overthrow of the Catholic Church. It even goes 
so far as to declare that it has never varied on this point. Hence 
we may conclude that, as it asserted the opposite during 150 years, 
the sect lied during these 150 years.” 

M. Copin-Albancelli holds that the Masonic Society is so 
"cautious in Words and Carriage ” at any epoch that “ the most 
penetrating Stranger” can discover only what the society does 
not wish to conceal, with the result that its pronouncements arc 
in flagrant contradiction with its subsequent actions, fie says 
also that many of the individual members who make the pro¬ 
nouncements may be in good faith, but being unaware of the 
Jewish power over Masonry, are ignorant of the end towards 
which they are being manoeuvred. In the steady movement to the 
Left, he stresses the influence of Jewish Naturalism. <2 '* ) Ch. 
Nicoullaud, another writer whom wc have cited, stresses the in¬ 
fluence of Satan in the same steady movement towards the Left. 
These two theses, najpely, that Masonry’s movement to the Left 
is due to the influence of Satan and that it is due to the action of 


Jewish Naturalism, arc not actually exclusive, but complementary. 

It is hardly necessary to quote passages from Masonic docu¬ 
ments to show that Masonry is working for a naturalistic Federa¬ 
tion of the World. They can be found in abundance in La Dictature 
Ac la Franc-Ma^onncric en France , by Michel and G. Goyau’s 
work, L'Id4c Ac Patrie et I'Humanilarisme, as well, of course, as 
in L. dc Poncins’ splendid works. Here are some taken from the 
first-mentioned work: “ Freemasonry does not concede to anyone 
the dignity of an adversary except to the Pope ” (Convent. Intern, 
de Bruxelles, 1904). “ My Brothers ... allow me to express the 

hope that Freemasonry, which has done so much for the emanci¬ 


pation of the human race and to which history is indebted for 
National Revolutions . will also be able to briny about that, greater 
Revolution which is the International Revolution" (Official Hull- 
•'tin of Hr mule Loye de France , October. 1922). “This Inlerna- 
national Revolution is 1 reeniasoiiry s work for to-morrow” (As¬ 
sembly of Grand Logo de trance, 1932) "The principal tasks of 
the League of Nations are the organization of peace, . . . the 
creation of international notes. llic extension of pacifist 


(26) He does this in the work from which a few extracts have been 
quoted, hut more especially in La Conjuration Jmve contre le. Monde 
Ghreuen. JVl. Ch. Nicoullaud, in his work l?ftiHsode Aiiii-Mciconnityue. 
pp. 163-159, insists upon the action of Satan on those who parody the 
Divine Symbolism of Catholicism in the Lodges. M. Nicoullaud’s priii 
cipal work is L Initiation Mat;on nique. 
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education, relying notably on the spread of an international lang¬ 
uage, .... the creation of a European spirit, of a patriotism of 
the League of Nations: in a word, the formation of the United 
States of Europe, or rather of the Federation of the World " 
(Assembly (if the Grande Loge de France. 1922.) 


IS BRITISH MASONRY ALSO MOVING TO THE 

LEFT? 


Throughout her work. Secret Societies and Subversive Move¬ 


mentsj Mrs. Webster insists upon the distinction between Grand- 
Orient Masonry and British Masonry. She thus shows that she 


does not grasp the meaning of organized Naturalism, with its in¬ 
evitable tendency to the Left, or the fact that a society not sub¬ 
ject either to Church or State is in fundamental opposition to the 
Divine Plan for order. Though she asserts on page 285 that Brit¬ 
ish Masonry is essentially an honest institution, yet, on page 293, 
she expresses the fear that ''should the control ever pass into the 
wrong hands and the agents of (Illuminized) Secret Societies 
succeed in capturing a number of lodges, this great stabilizing 
force might become a gigantic engine of destruction.” Again, on 
page 325, at the end of the chapter on Secret Societies in England, 
she concludes: “How, in the face of these declarations coming 
from those inside the Movement, can anyone maintain that lllu- 


minism is dead and that Secret Societies present no danger to 
Christian civilization ? ” s 

Grand Orient or “ Continental “ Masonry was once just as 
patriotic as British Masonry proclaims itself to be. This latter, 
too, is fundamentally, by its nature as a Secret Society, against 
the order of the world and forms a section of the naturalistic 


army. It too is condemned by the Church.< 27 > British Masonry 
is not exempt. The following pronouncement of Pope Pius IX 
is quite clear and definite on the point: “If some think that the 
Apostolical Constitutions anathematizing secret societies and their 
adepts and abettors have no force in the countries where such 
societies are tolerated by the civil authorities, they are certainly 
grievously mistaken. As you know, Venerable Brethren, Wc 
have already reproved and Wc now again reprove and condemn 
that false and pernicious doctrine.” (28) 

We may add to this statement the Letter addressed by the 
same Pontiff to the Bishops of Brazil some ten years latcr. (29) 


(27) The universality of the Papal condemnations of Freemasonry is 
treated by Father Cahill, S.J., in Freemasonry and the Anti-Ckiintiun 
Movement , pp. 131, 132, 254. 

<28 * Allocution, Multiplives inter Machination ex , On Freemasonry , 
15th September, 1865. 

(") Letter, Exortae in ista ditione , April 29th, 1870. 
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The Brazilian Freemasons had been pretending that the Pontifical 
Condemnations applied only to Masonic organizations in Europe, 
not to those of the New World. Masonic societies in Europe, 
they said, were hotbeds of conspiracy, while those in America 
were engaged exclusively in philanthropic works and were zeal¬ 
ous for the progress of civilization. Pius IX replied that all the 
Masonic Associations in the Old and the New World were con¬ 


demned, even those that pretended to be concerned only with 
works of benevolence. “In order that in such an important mat¬ 
ter,” he wrote, “ there may not remain any doubt or any room 
for illusion, We hasten to declare again and to confirm that all (he 


Masonic Societies, both those 


in Brazil and those that are to be 


found anywhere else in the world, are proscribed by the Apos¬ 
tolic Constitutions, and all those who have had the misfortune to 


give their names to any one of them, by the very fact, fall under 


the excommunication reserved to the Roman Pontiff. The Apos¬ 
tolic Constitutions apply to all these Masonic Associations, even if 


a great many people, either deceived themselves or seeking to 
deceive others, affirm that they arc concerned exclusively with 
works of benevolence and the advancement of civilization.’^ 301 


Already in 1928, M. Pierre Colmet, one of the ablest of con¬ 
temporary writers on Masonic questions, commenting in the 
Revue Internationale rfes Societes Secretes , on the (then) recent 
promotion of the Prince of Wales to the rank of First Principal 
of the United Chapter of St. James, as a reward for his Masonic 
zeal, said: “Alas! in spite of all appearances to the contrary and 
leaving out of account other indications, wc beg to warn our Eng¬ 
lish friends that this means the end of a dvnasty and of a world. 
This is not a prophecy, for that would be ridiculous on our part: 
it is the lesson of history.” In December, 1937, a remarkable 
article by the Polish writer on Judaeo-Masonic activities, E- 
Malynski, appeared in Contre-Rfvolution, the review so ably edited 
by M. Leon de Poncins. The following are a few of the salient 
passages of this excellent study of a difficult question: “British 
Freemasonry is at the moment covered by the Royal mantle. The 
noble personages who belong to it and who govern it officially are 
a guarantee that everything is conducted in the most honourable 
fashion, . . . Nevertheless, subversive cells seem to be under¬ 
mining the structure of English Masonry in an underground man¬ 
ner, as they did in the case of the French Masonry of the 18th 


century. They seem to be acting, in England as elsewhere, with 
the tact and discretion required to carry on the work of corrup¬ 
tion and perversion unperceived. Are wc actually assisting at the 
silent preparations of a new historical tragedy which is as yet 


> <i,)c 
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hidden in the depths of the lodges and does not appear on the 
surface? It would be very difficult to answer categorically yes or 
no. What is certain is that in England a great uneasiness is be¬ 
ginning to be felt: it bears an astonishing resemblance to the sym¬ 
ptoms indicative of the presence of a cancer in the human organ¬ 
ism before it is diagnosed clearly, something disagreeable and out 
of the ordinary, but which cannot be said to be actual suffer¬ 


ing- 


“Certain incidents in English political life, even when the Con¬ 
servatives arc in power, arc so abnormal that it is impossible to 
give a rational explanation of them. At the memorable and deplor¬ 
able Paris Conference of 1929, with a Coalition Government com¬ 
posed of Conservatives and Liberals without any strictly Left ele¬ 
ments, England, the country always renowned for its 4 respecta¬ 
bility,’ was quite definitely in favour of the Bolsheviks. She 


seemed, besides, to luno 
parties and movements 


a certain partiality for all the countries, 
with pronounced socialistic, or at least 


Jewish and radical, tendencies. It was pretty evident that Eng¬ 
land had become the avowed champion of Israel and of ' democ¬ 


racy ’ and that anything opposed to Judaism and ‘ democracy 9 
was by the very fact taboo. Still more recently, it was with 


astonishment that one beheld the strange sympathy of the Eng¬ 
lish Government and of Conservative personages such as the Dean 
of Canterbury and the Duchess of Atholl for the Red Government 
of Valencia. The thesis which holds that Mr. Lloyd George or 
Mr. Eden is the person exclusively responsible for such extraor¬ 
dinary political action seems to us untenable .... 

“Though we can behold the French aristocrats of the 18th 


century only through the somewhat deforming prism of history, 
it is difficult to believe that the)' were animated bv what is called 
in modern language the Masonic spirit, it seems to us still more 
difficult to imagine the noble lords and honourable gentlemen who 
govern England filled with a spirit of destruction of the estab¬ 
lished order. On the contrary, their innate attachment to all that 
is traditional sometimes even seems exaggerated, if it is permitted 
to speak of exaggeration in the right direction. . . . Nevertheless, 


you will meet many of them who will speak to you of progress, 
of the necessity of keeping abreast of the times, of the impossi¬ 
bility of resisting the forward movement, of broadmindedness, of 
that clearsightedness which consists in canalizing the inevitable 


revolutionary movement in view of the spirit of the times, by be¬ 
coming oneself a sort of revolutionary or at least a champion of 
4 democracy/ Exactly the same sentiments were being first whis¬ 
pered, then openly proclaimed, in the aristocratic salons of St. 


Petersburg, for some years before that city became the Lenin¬ 
grad of the Jcwdsh rogues and robbers, just as at Paris and even 
at Versailles before 1789. Other Englishmen, less superficial in 
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character, have somewhat different views. They admit that they 
have a profound personal dislike of the Bolsheviks .... but they 
add that polities are politics just as business is business. . . . 

“The members of the Extreme Right, the ‘Die-IIards/ as 
they are called, listen incredulously, when you speak to them of 
a real reaction. Their idea is to follow the so-called ‘ progress ' 
which inevitably goes to the Reft, no matter what happens, but 
to follow it as slowly as possible, preventing others, that is, the 
Socialists and the Radicals, from advancing loo rapidly. That is 
the maximum of what can be accomplished, according to the most 
conservative members of the Conservative Party, which is sup¬ 
posed to be the rampart of the traditions of Old England. 

If we read the numerous Mcnioires of that epoch, which have been 
published, we shall find the same mental attitude, resulting from 
Masonic initiation, before the French Revolution, and before the 
revolutions of the middle of the 19th century. And if we have not 
completely lost the faculty of memory, we shall remember its 

consequences in practice before the Russian Revolution.We 

have made use of the word ‘ Initiation/ in accordance with received 
Masonic usage, but we should speak rather of slow, methodical 
saturation/' 

May we not see a confirmation of Malynski's warnings in a 
pamphlet entitled Britain's Lost Victorif, by D. M. Touche ? (31) 
We read in this pamphlet a number of statements made a few 
years ago by men who are prominent in English political life, 
statements which go far to show that they were gripped by 
the virus of the organized naturalistic forces. Here are some 
of these pronouncements: “We have absolutely abandoned every 
idea of nationalist loyalty. We are deliberately putting a world 
loyalty before loyalty to our country.”* 32 * “ Every possible effort 
should be made to stop recruiting for the armed forces.”* 33 * And 
while these things were being said in England, “ the German army 
was revived by the bankers of London and New York, led by the 
Bank of England/** 34 * “ The great moneylenders, working from 
London and New York, determined to restore the strength and 
prosperity of Bismarck's Reich in order that the said Reich should 
pay tribute to the said moneylenders: hence the continuous viru¬ 
lent abuse of the French, hence the dismemberment of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, hence the cutting-down and final extinction 
of Reparations. The moneylenders, with the Bank of England 

* 8 D Published by the Individualist Bookshop, Fleet Street, London, 
in 1941. 

<32} Mr. Attlee at Southport, October 2nd, 1934. 

*33) Sir Stafford Cripps, Oct. 3, 1936. The pamphlet states (p. 19) : 
“The [Russian] Comintern supported the pacifists because pacifism, 
by weakening Britain, increased the probability of a world war, to be 
followed by a world revolution.” 

*34) The W eckhf Be view. May 30, 1940. 

It. 
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at their head, only made fools of themselves. They were blinded 
by greed. ,,<35) 

According to Hilaire Belloc, then, the moneylenders blundered 

into the second great war (1939*-?). Major Douglas, as we 

shall see later, holds that the war now being waged and that of 
1914-1918 are both pari of a vast plan for the socialization of 
the world. He also holds that the Bank of England was not lead¬ 
ing but led from U.S.A4 3r,) 

The war foreseen by Major Douglas lias come. Perhaps the 
best description of its effects on England is to be found in the 
following extract from the Catholic Herald of February 6, 1942: 
u Two wars arc being* waged against England. The first we know 
all about. It is being fought in Europe, in Africa, in Asia .... 
But the second is no less important and no one bothers about it. 
On this front the outlook is much darker. It is the war against 
the spirit and traditions of England, and the enemy lies within 
our gates. Well may German propagandists exclaim that on one 
side we are being Americanized and on the other Sovietized. 
Open any paper or pamphlet, and you will look in vain for a men¬ 
tion of ‘ God and My Right,’ of the ideals of St. George, of the 
Monarchy, of our constitutional heritage, of our Christian found¬ 
ations and faith, of our literature, of our homes that were castles, 
of our squires, etc., etc., or, if you iind them mentioned, it will 
generally be with a veiled or open sneer.” 

We have already remarked that the Declaration made on be¬ 
half of English Masonry by the Duke of Connaught, in 1938, leaves 
the question of the Great Architect of the Universe exactly as it 
was. The same remark must be made with regard to what the 
manifesto says about political action. The English Grand Lodge 
does not take part in political action, the manifesto affirms. Our 
contention is that its members do so. It is verv like what a 
member of the Masonic Council (of France) stated to a reporter 
of the newspaper, Lc Temps , in 1899: “ We proscribe all political 
discussions. We keep aloof from all political agitation. We never 
present a candidate at any election.” Of course, it is quite true 
that they never present candidates, openly stating that they are 
Masons, but in 1893, six years before the interview given to Le 
Temps , another member of the Council, Brother . *. Amiable, 
could say: “ Oar candidates won all along* the line, and so out 
group in the National Assembly has been noticeably increased. On 
behalf of the General Assembly of the ‘Grand Orient,’ 1 congratu- 


(35) Hilaire Belloc in The Weekly ]\evicu\ October 10 , 1940. 

( 36 ) With both of these views of Major Douglas the present writer 
is in agreement. In addition, this book is intended to make clear that 
socialization is part of the process of desupernaturalization that is 
going on in the world. 
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late the Freemasons who are to-day the chosen representatives of 
universal suffrage."< S7) 

The manifesto of 1938 has been characterized as downright 
hypocrisy by a French writer in the Revue Internationale des 
SociStis Secretes (October, 1938). “Let English Freemasons/’ he 
writes, “ re-read with candid and open minds Anderson's Consti¬ 
tutions of 1723, and they will see that they contain in germ the 
principles of revolt against revealed religion and against legitim¬ 
ate governments, which the manifesto seems to repudiate. If 
from Lisbon to Moscow almost the whole continent of Europe 
has been turned topsy-turvy, it is because Freemasons have drawn 
the logical consequences from the revolutionary ideas extolled by 
the Constitutions;” The facts of European history are against 
the Duke of Connaught’s manifesto. 

In a pamphlet, published by The Britons , entitled Despotism in 
Disguise , these facts are summed up as follows: " To attempt to 
trace in detail the intrigues of British Freemasonic ministers on 
the continent would necessitate the re-writing of history since 
the middle of the 18th century, but interlinear reading is scarcely 
necessary, even in the most liberal histories, to discover that 
Brother . *. Palmerston was a F. M. before he was a British 
Minister: perhaps he was the most outstanding example of a 
whole line of politicians prepared in the lodges to step, when the 
time was ripe, on to the political stage/ 38 ) Once one has grasped 

(37) La ConjivrcLtion Juive , by M. Cop-in-Albancelli, pp. 201, 202, 

(3®) In Les Societds Secretes et la Sociitt , vol. II, Deschamps treats 
at considerable length of the action of Palmerston as British Foreign 
Secretary and Supreme Pontiff of Freemasonry. Palmerston's pro¬ 
gramme, given to the world in The Globe of 12th May, 1849, will be 
treated of later. 

“ In 1851,. the French Republic was ill, and Louis Napoleon, a 
Oarbonaro, called in to doctor it, was proclaimed . Emperor of the 
French. According to Domenico Margiotta, Sovereign Grand Inspec¬ 
tor General of the ancient and accepted Scottish Rite, an International 
Masonic Council was sitting at that time in London, composed of 
Mazzini, Kossuth, Felix Pyat, Lemmi and others, with Lord Palmer¬ 
ston, a prominent Freemason, in waiting. They were in close com¬ 
munication with Cavour, Rattazzi, Crispi, and Garibaldi in Italy. 
Their main object was the unification of Italy and the destruction of 
the temporal power of the Pope. In 1860, Garibaldi, Grand Master 
General of the Rites of Memphis and Misraim, with a thousand Mas¬ 
onic followers, invaded and occupied the Kingdom of Naples. An 
English gentlenican,. who was then a Protestant and a Freemason, in 
the volunteer force, was solicited by an officer of his corps, to join the 
English Legion in support of Garibaldi. He was informed that the 
Legion would be equipped and supported by Freemasons. Subsequently 
a Mason, holding the highest (position in one of the Essex Lodges, 
candidly acknowledged to him that English Freemasonry had been in 
communication with Mazzini, and had entrusted him with money for 
the purpose of the campaign. Pius IX, who had watched the storm 
brewing from -afar, when he issued the Encyclical Qui Pluribus in 1846. 
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the main facts of the Judaeo-Masonic plan—and this can only be 
done by reading the authorities on the subject—it is surprising 
how easy it becomes to lmd a solution to such baffling problems 
as the complete and phenomenal accord given hv members of di¬ 
vergent political parlies to a particularly unpopular act of legis¬ 
lation, or the disastrous continuity of policy shown by succeeding 
and opposition governments in forcing on a dangerous situation 
abroad/' 

FRKKMASONRY AND SOCIAL JUSTICE. 

Social or Legal Justice considered in the subjects of a State, 
is the virtue by which they are enabled to subordinate to the 
Common Oood of (he society all the acts of the virtues and thus 
always act so as to favour that good and enrich it. Now, Free¬ 
masonry is opposed to the cultivation of that virtue in two ways. 
First of all, as it is only through the Supernatural Life that comes 
from Our Lord that human beings can maintain their ordered 
tendency to God, the Common Good of the whole universe, 
the Naturalism of Freemasonry hinders the development 
of Social Justice. (39) We may express this, perhaps more clearly, 
by saying that Freemasonry aims at the formation of a mentality 
contemptuous of and hostile to membership of Christ’s Mystical 
Body. Now, Pope Pius XI insists that “ then only will it be poss¬ 
ible to unite all in harmonious striving for the common good, when 
all sections of society have the intimate conviction that they are 
members of a single family and children of the same Heavenly 
Father, and further, that they arc ‘ one body in Christ, and every¬ 
one members one of another’ (Rom., XII, 5), so that ‘if one 
member suffer anything, all members suffer with it ’ (T Cor., 
XII, 26)/ ,(40) 

Secondly, Freemasonry explicitly excludes Social Justice by 
the Master Masons’ Oath or oath taken at the reception of the 
Third Degree. The following is the relevant portion of the text 
of that oath:— 

‘‘ I furthermore solemnly vow and declare that I will not 
defraud a brother Master Mason, or see him defrauded of 
the most trilling amount, without giving him due and timely 

now, seeing it descending upon Borne, delivered in >865 a solemn 
allocution, M nltiplices inter, in which he deals exclusively with Free¬ 
masonry. He calls it, 4 the enemy of the Christian name ’ ” {The X 
lunj.'i in /Cv em<tson /•;/, hv A. (Jowan, pp. 81, 82). 

Jn the state of fallen nature Man’s rational will is liable to fail 
to observe Ihe order of loving his own private good in subordination to 
the common good of the whole universe, namely God. On account of 
the conniption of his nature, lie will prefer his own private good, if he 
is not purified and strengthened bv the Grace of God ” (la Ilae, Q.1O0, 
a.3, c) 

GO) Encyclical Letter, Quadratjeaimo Anna. 
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notice thereof; that 1 ivill also prefer a brother Master 
Mason in all my dealings , and recommend him to others 
as much as lies in my power so long as he shall continue to 
act honourably, honestly and faithfully towards me and 
others. All these several points 1 promise to observe with¬ 
out equivocation or mental reservation of any kind, under 
no less a penalty, on the violation of any of them, than to 
have my body severed in two, my bowels torn thereout and 
burnt .to ashes in the centre, and those ashes scattered be¬ 
fore the four cardinal points of heaven, so that no trace or 
remembrance of me shall be left amons men.” 

The Master Masons’ Oath ends as follows: 

“ So help me God, and keep me steadfast in this grand and 
solemn obligation, being that of Master Mason ” (Manual of 
Freemasonry ).< 41 > 

The Rev. C. Penney Hunt, B.A., in his work, The Menace of 
Freemasonry to the Christian Faith (Fourth Edition, p. SO), says 
that “ it is customary to leave out that clause in the printed rituals 
of to-day.” 

In the article on Freemasonry, by Father Gruber, S.J., in the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia , we read that, according to “ Duncan’s 
1 American Ritual / the Royal Arch Mason even swears: *1 will 
assist a companion R. A. Mason, when 1 see him engaged in any 
difficulty and will espouse his cause so as to extricate him from 
the same, whether he be right or wrong\ n “It is a fact attested 
by experienced men of all countries,” the same article continues, 
“ that, wherever Masonry is influential, non-Masons have to suffer 
in their interests from the systematic preference which Masons 
give each other in appointments to offices and positions. Even 
Bismarck (Gedanken und Erinnerungen , 1898, 1, 302 sqcj.) com¬ 
plained of the effects of such mutual Masonic assistance, which is 
detrimental alike to civic equality and to public interests. In Ma¬ 
sonic books and magazines, unlawful and treacherous acts, per¬ 
formed in rendering this mutual assistance, are recommended and 
praised as redounding to the glory of Freemasonry. 1 The inexor¬ 
able laws of war themselves/ says the official orator of the Grand 
Orient of France, Lefebvre d'Aumale (Solstice, 24th June, 1841), 

1 had to bend before Freemasonry, which is perhaps the most 
striking proof of its power 

By its explicit opposition to Social Justice, Freemasonry con¬ 
stitutes a serious obstacle to the union and good order which it 
is the aim of the corporate organization of society to promote. 


(41) Quoted in The X Rays in Freemasonry, by A. Cowan. 



CHAPTER X. 


LINKS BETWEEN ORGANIZE]') AXTl-SUPERNATURAL 

FORCES. 


THE HEADSHIP OF SATAN ACCORDING TO 

S'l'. THOMAS. 

The special hall-mark of Satan is opposition to God’s Rights and 
to ordered return to God. Our Lord came “ to gather together 
in one the children of God, that were dispersed’’ (St. John, XI, 52). 
Satan’s action always tends to separate from God and to divide. 
There arc not two worlds: there is only one. From the moment 
that a man rejects the Divine Order of the world and remains in 
or enters a society that proclaims that it can perfect human nature 
regardless of the Supernatural Life, of which Our Lord Jesus 
Christ alone is the Source, then, consciously or unconsciously, he 
takes his place under the banner of Satan, whose whole being is, 
by his own deliberate act, turned against the supernatural. (n 
Man’s rejection of God’s order leads to worship of himself— 
Pantheism* and Humanitarianism. Hut man is weak and falls 
readily under the swav of the Prince of Naturalists, the first who 
rejected God’s infinitely loving offer of a share in His own Inner 
Life. “The world,” writes Pope Leo XIII, “is always consistent 
in its way. Near the Sons of God are present the satellites of 
that great adversary of the human race who, a rebel from the 
beginning against the Most High, is named in the Gospel the 
prince of this world. . . . Full of the spirit of Satan who, ac¬ 
cording to the words of the Apostle, knows how to transform 
himself at need into an angel of light, it [Masonry| gives promin¬ 
ence to its humanitarian object, but it sacrifices everything to its 
sectarian purpose . ... to make war against God and against 
PI is Church."' 2 > 

St. Thomas shows, in the Second Pari of the Summa, 
that there cannot be iwo final ends for man. ,3) In the 
Third pari of the Summa, he contrasts the headship of 
the demon over sinful beings with that of Our Lord Jesus 

< l) fk Those who art; not in the state of Grace are nothing (nihil) 
(St. Thom., Comment . in II ad Corinth.). 

(2) Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo XII f, March 19th. 1902. 

(:]) Ta ITae, Q.l, a.5. 
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Christ over the members of His Mystical Body. “ The head not 
only acts interiorly on the members of the body, but also guides 
them exteriorly, directing their acts to an end. Accordingly, a 
person can be said to be the head of a body of men, either in 

both of these ways, and thus Christ is Head of the Church. 

or only from the point of view of exterior guidance, and in this 
manner, any prelate or prince is head of the group subject to 
him. It is in this latter fashion that the devil is head of all evil 
men. ,,,4) Our Lord, then, is Head by interior and exterior influ¬ 
ence; the demon is head by external influence, directing the acts 
of sinners to his own end. The end chosen bv the demon is the 

w 

turning away from God (to self). This turning away from God 
is looked upon, as an end, inasmuch as it is desired under the pre¬ 
tence of liberty (sub specie liber tat is). “ inasmuch, therefore, as 
men are drawn to this end by sinning, the}* come under the gov¬ 
ernment and direction of the evil one and he is accordingly styled 
their head.” (5) 

Satan desires the destruction of the order bv which men return 
to God, and so he lures them on to imitate and follow himself in 
the autonomous use of intelligence and free-will. Owing to the 
objective anti-supernaturalism of Freemasonry, Freemasons are 
specially exposed to Satanic influence. And Satan profits by the 
opportunity offered him. We have a striking proof of it in the 
testimony of [bother Oswald Wirth, the well-known writer 
on Masonic questions. Me says: “ A force, superior to themselves, 
causes Masons to act together and co-ordinate their efforts with 
an intellectual vigour, which the)* certainly do not possess indi¬ 
vidually. Such is the fact which has been irrefutably established 
and which we have simply got to accept. It is for each one to 
interpret this fact in his own way.”< r,) 


Ilia P., Q.b, a.7. 

f5 ) In la P., Q. 114, a.a, ad 2, St. Thomas had already pointed out 
that if some sins are perpetrated without any temptation on the part of 
the devil, yet by sin men are made the sons of the devil, inasmuch as 
they imitate him who first sinned and follow his banner. Here in Ilia 
P., Q.8. a.7, ad 2, he repeats the same doctrine: “Accordingly the first 
sin of the devil, who was a sinner from the beginning, as we read in 
I St. John, III, has been proposed to all as an example to be followed. 
Some imitate this example, thanks to his promptings and suggestions; 
others do so of their own volition without any suggestion on his part. 
And thus, that is, inasmuch as they imitate him, the devil is the head 
of all evil men, as we read in the Book of Wisdom, II, 24 : ‘ But by the 
envy of the devil death came into the world, and they follow (imitate) 
him that are on his side/ ” 

In article 8 of this same Question, St. Thomas teaches that Anti- 
Christ is said to be head of all men on account of his supreme wicked¬ 
ness. In him the influence of Satan reaches its culminating point. 

(6) Quoted from Oswald Wirth, Lt Symbolisms, by Mgr. Jouin. in 
Ifentr Inter, tie* Societes Secrete *, 19th April, 1925.* p. 277. 
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Wc have another proof in a remarkable passage from a reply 
of the Supreme Congregation of the Holy Office to a number of 
U.S.A. Bishops. This excellent statement of the final result of 
the lonnation given in secret societies runs as follows: “ ff one 
takes into consideration the immense development which these 
secret societies have attained; the length of time they are per¬ 
severing in their vigour: their furious aggressiveness; the ten¬ 
acity with which their members cling to the association and to the 
false principles it professes; the persevering mutual co-operation 
of so many different types of men in the promotion of evil; one 
can hardly deny that the Supreme Architect of these associations 
(seeing that the cause must he proportioned to the^effect) can 
be none other than he who in the sacred writings is styled the 
Prince of the world ; and that Satan himself, even by his physical 
co operation, directs and inspires at lenst the leaders of these 
bodies, physically co-operating with them.”< 7) 

The Leo Taxil affair (1892-1897) has been used to throw dis¬ 
credit on every attempt to point out the reality of Satanic action 
on the world in and through Secret Societies.* 8 ) Nevertheless, 
there is an abundance of evidence that will amply repay research 
and study, and the non-Catholic historian, Mrs. Webster, who 
has made such a profound study of these societies, does not hesi¬ 
tate to write as follows in her splendid work, The French Revo¬ 
lution (p. 23) : “ When we study the manner in which they [the 
subversive elements who engineered the Revolution or, at least, 
figured in the foreground] carried out their design, when we read - 
of the frightful profanity that was inaugurated during the Terror, 
the desecration of churches, the blasphemies against Christ and 
the Holy Virgin, and the worship of Marat, it is almost impossible 
to disbelieve in demoniacal possession, to doubt that these men, 
inflamed with hatred against all spiritual influences working for 
good in the world, became indeed the vehicles for those other 
spirits, the powers of darkness, whose cause they had made their 
own. And in their hideous deaths . . . were they not, perhaps, 
like the Gadarene swine, victims of the demons that drove them 
to destruction?” 

Satan parodies the action of Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Media¬ 
tor between God and fallen humanity, exercised in the Church and 
through the Sacraments, by urging the establishment of a coun¬ 
ter-Church with symbolic rites, in the effort to secure what he 
sought in his third temptation of Our Lord: "Again the devil 
took Him up into a very high mountain, and showed Him all 

Arta S. SrrftS' Vol, 1, p. 293, July I3lh, [S(jo. t’f. /’ n < mason nj 
and the Anti-Christian Movement , by Hev. E. Cahill, »S.J 4 , p. 67, 

*8) Cf. Episode Avti-M a{'onnique, by Gh. NicouMaud, p. 147, etc. 
For an excellent summary of the Leo Taxil affair, in English, cf. pp. 
70-71 in Father Cahill's work quoted in previous note. 
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the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. And he said 
to Him: All these will J give thee,* if falling down, thou wilt 
adore me ” (St. Malth., IV, 8-9). Monsieur Ch. Nicoullaud in 
VInitiation Maronnique returns again and again to the idea that 
Masonic “initiation ” is the reception of tiic “sacraments” of 
Satan. His thesis is confirmed by the text of the document, 
Ecclesiarn (1821) of Pope Pius VII: “They [the Freemasons] 
blasphemously profane and defile the Passion of Jesus Christ by 
their sacrilegious ceremonies. They dishonour the Sacraments of 
the Church (for which they sacrilegiously substitute others in¬ 
vented by themselves) and even turn into ridicule the very myster¬ 
ies of the Catholic religion.” (9 > 


THE JEWISH NATION AND FREEMASONRY, 


An excellent outline of the relations between the two visible 
organized anti-supernaturalown volition without any suggestion on his pai't. 
And thus, that is, inasmuch a.s they imitate him, the devil is the head 
of all evil men, as we read in the Book of Wisdom, II, 24 : ^ But by the 
envy of the devil death came into the world, and they follow (imitate) 
him that are on his side.^ 

In article 8 of this same Question, St. Thomas teaches that Anti- 
Christ is said to be head of all men on account of his supreme wicked¬ 
ness. In him the influence of Satan reaches its culminating point. 

^6) Quoted from C^wald Wirth, Le SyinboUsme, by Mgr. Joiiin. in 
lifrifr hifer, (hs Socirfi^s Secretes, 19th April, 1925,/ p. 277. 
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\Vc have another proof in a reniarkal)]c ])assage from a reply 
of the vSii]M*eme Congregation of the Holy Oflice to a num])cr of 
U.vS.A. Bishops. ')']■)is c.srellcni stalcment of the final result of 
tin' lormation given in secret societies runs as follows: “ ff one 
takes into consideration the immense development which tliese 
secret societies have attained; the length of time they arc ])er- 
severing in their xdgour; their furious aggressiveness; the ten¬ 
acity with which ihcir members cling to the association and to the 
false ])rinciples it ])rofesses ; the ])crsevering mutual co-operation 
of so many different types of men in the promotion of evil; one 
can hardly deny that the S7/prcmc Architect of these associations 
(seeing that the cause must he proportioned to the^'effect) can 
be none other than he who in the sacred writings is styled the 
Prince of the world ; and that Satan himself, even by his physical 
co-operation, directs and inspires at lenst the leaders of these 
bodies, physically co-operating with 

The Leo Taxil affair (1892-1897) has been used to throw dis¬ 
credit on every attempt to point out the reality of Satanic action 
on the world in and through Secret Societies.Nevertheless, 
there is an abundance of evidence that will amply repay research 
and study, and the non-Catholic historian, Mrs. Webster, who 
has made such a profound study of these societies, does not hesi¬ 
tate to write as follows in her splendid work, The French Revo-’ 
III lion (p. 23) : When we study the manner in which they [the 
subversive elements who engineered the Revolution or, at least, 
figured in the foregTound] carried out their design, when we read - 
of the frightful profanity that was inaugurated during the Terror, 
the desecration of churches, the blasphemies against Christ and 
the Holy Virgin, and the worship of Marat, it is alof tradition. It reigned over the corrupt society of the 
18th century and getting control of the masses provoked the hide¬ 
ous butchery known as the Revolution of 1789. . . . Since then it 
holds sovereign sway over western civilization."* 12 * By this quota¬ 
tion from M. J. Marques-Riviere, M. de Poncins emphasizes the 
co-ordinating influence of Satan upon the two visible sections oi 
the naturalistic army. This is precisely what must be insisted 
upon, in view of the opposition to the Divine Plan for order in 
the world, but it is well to add a few words about an important 
agreement come to between accredited representatives of the two 
visible sections themselves. 

In Domenico Margiotta’s Life of Adriano Lemmi, entitled 
Adriano Lemmi , Chef Supreme des Franc-Mar<ms, there is an 
account of the pact signed between Albert Pike, Sovereign Grand 
Commander of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, (ia > on the 
one hand, and Armand Levy, Life Member of the Sublime Federal 
Consistory of TFnai TVrith of Germany, on the other, for the B’nai 

fin According i»> Bernard L;uaro, the Jewish \sriter of L'Anti- 
Semitixme, p. 339. “There were Cabalistic Jews around the cradle of 
Freemasonry, as certain rites still in existence prove conclusively. 

“ The Jew found in Freemasonry a suitable soil for the cultivation 
of his propaganda. As early as 1754 Martinez Paschales had gauged li¬ 
vable, and had, as far as possible, annexed it by creating new and 
.superior degrees. . . . The Jews have swarmed into it. from the, earliesi 
limes, and controlled the higher grades and councils of the ancient and 
accepted Scottish rite since the beginning of the nineteenth century 
(77/e X Caff* in Frmnn^onry s by A. Cowan, p. 01). 

“ In 1781, an international congress of Preenm-oiis took place, 
known as the ‘Convent' of Wilhemsbad. If was attended by several 
English brothers, by delegates of I he French Illuminati, by Lessing with 
a company of Jews, by Mirabeau, by Rohm, and by Knigge representing 
Wei.shairpb , . . Tin* Convent paved the wa> for the French Hevnhi 
tion ” (The X Raya in F re anew writs by A. Cowan, pp. 07, 08). 

The document L signed by Pike with his name as Initialed 
Member Limimid Ensoph. Levy signed with a similar esoteric signa¬ 
ture. 
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B’rith of America, Germany and England. The B’nai B’rith 
Lodges or Lodges of the Sons of the Covenant are Masonic Lodges 
exclusively Jewish. By this treaty, signed in 1874. “ the Supreme 
Dogmatic Directory of Universal Freemasonry recognizes the 
Jewish Lodges, such as they already exist in the principal coun¬ 
tries. The central headquarters of the B'nai B’rith will be at 
Hamburg and the Sovereign Body will take the title of Sovereign 
Patriarchal Council. The secret of the existence of the Confeder¬ 
ation [of B'nai B’rith Lodges] will be kept rigorously by those 
members of High Grade Masonry to whom the Supreme Dogmatic 
Directory will judge it advisable to make it known. 

" Neither the Sovereign Patriarchal Council of Hamburg, nor 
any lodges under its obedience, will figure on the annual reports 
of the Sovereign Administrative Directory: but the Sovereign 
Patriarchal Council will send direct to the Sovereign Dogmatic 
Directory a contribution representing 10 per cent of the personal 
subscriptions of the members of the Jewish Lodges. 

“No Brother Mason of the official rites, who is not a Jew. 
can demand entrance into a Jewish Lodge no matter what maj 
be his [Masonic] rank” (14) 

The document goes on to say that no one but a Jew may entei 
the B’nai B’rith Lodges except visitors of the highest degrees— 
Chosen Magi of the Third Degree of the Supreme Rite and In- 
spectors-General of the Palladium. Initiation into the Jewish 
Lodges will not be by degrees and, needless to say, members of 
Jewish Lodges may be members of other Lodges. In this wa)', 
control is exercised and the impulses originating in the Secret 
Councils of the Jewish Nation are communicated to Masonry. 
Thus we have one of the chief factors in the explanation of the 
sympathy and support of Masons all over the world for Jewish 
projects. An example of this Judaco-Masonic solidarity was seen 
in the case of the Spanish “Red" Government. 

The first B’nai B’rith Lodge was founded in New York in 
1843. The Lodges are now numerous in the world, and there is 
at least one such Lodge in Ireland. The secrecy of the B'nai B’rith 
is delicately hinted at in the book by Paul Goodman. I! >uti H rifh , 
The First f.odt/r of Fiit/ltnul, 1910-1935, published by the Lodge, 
London. 1936. On page 12. Goodman writes: “‘Benevolence, Bro¬ 
therly Love, and Harmony,' the Motto of the Order in its internal 
affairs, was to be the rule of conduct of the ' brethren —as the 
members are called-and to foster these ideals between them in 
matters affecting the Lodge, at meetings and in personal conduct, 
it was considered a point of honour that every member shall re¬ 
gard all proceedings as confidential, and shall not communicate 
the same, direcllv or indirectly, to any person not a member of 


il4) Op. cit., pp. 224-5. 
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the order.” When one takes account of the Jewish skill in dis¬ 
simulation, one will agree that B’nai B'rith secrets will be well 
guarded, even if we take at their face-value these very reserved 
declarations. (15 > 

We have seen that, for the sake of safeguarding the ordered 
development of States, the members of the Jewish Nation must 
be permitted to be citizens of only one State—their own. Citizen¬ 
ship of an earthly country, however, is only a means for the 
attainment of citizenship of our heavenly country, so we must 
pray for the conversion of the Jews to the Supernatural Messias. 
We have the twofold duty of protecting our countries against their 
naturalistic strivings and of praying for their sincere repentance 
for the sufferings they have inflicted on Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
We have the same double duty with regard to members of the 
Masonic Society. 

(is) Cf. The X Rays in Freemaionry, by A. Cowan, pp. 121, 122. 

APPENDIX. 

The first of the prayers which follow is the one for the con¬ 
version of the Jews approved for general use: the second is that 
which is recited by the group of Jewish converts who form La 
Section Israel of the Archconfraternity of Prayer and Penance 
of the Basilica of Montmartre, Paris. The third prayer is the one 
approved for the conversion of Freemasons. 

PRAYER FOR THE CONVERSION OF 
THE JEWS. 

God of Goodness and Father of Mercies, we beseech Thee, by 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and by the intercession of the 
Patriarchs and Iloly Apostles, to look with compassion upon the 
remnant of Israel, so that they may come to a knowledge of our 
only Saviour Jesus Christ, and share in the precious graces of 
Redemption. Amen. (100 Days, once a day.) 

(The Raccoila , 8th Edition, p, 396). 

ISRAEL'S PRAYER OF REPARATION. 

Glory, praise and love be to Thee, O Christ, Redeemer and 
King! “O Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews," behold we turn 
to Thee, Whom we have pierced, and weep. 

Pardon my God, pardon us. Remember no longer, but, in the 
name of the Sacred Heart, receive back “Israel, Thy Child." 

We belong to Thee, O Lord, We wish to he Thine. We ack¬ 
nowledge Thee as Universal King and gladly we consecrate to 
Thee all that we are and all that we have. Do Thou exercise 
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over us all Thy rights. We renew the promises of our Baptism; 
we renounce Satan, his spirit and his works. We pledge ourselves 
to work with all our power for the triumph of the Rights of God 
and of Thy Church, and that we may repair by submissive zeal 
and fidelity to our Faith our past sins and those of our fathers, 
we entreat Thee for the grace of loving Thee with increasing 
firmness in the light of God the Holy Ghost. 

Divine Heart of Jesus, we offer Thee our poor actions to ob¬ 
tain that all hearts and particularly those of the Children of Israel 
may recognize Thy Sacred Kingship and thus assist in establishing 
the reign of Thy peace throughout the entire world. 

0 Christ Jesus, look with mercy on the children of the race 
which Thou didst once prefer. May that Blood which formerly 
they called down upon their heads now descend upon them in 
baptism unto life and in redemption. 

Jesus, Son of David, have pity upon them all! 

Immaculate Heart of Mary, Virgin of Israel, pray for them! 

PRAYER FOR THE CONVERSION OF 
FREEMASONS. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Who showest forth Thy omnipotence 
most manifestly when Thou sparest and hast compassion, Thou 
Who didst say, “ Pray for those who persecute and calumniate 
you,” we implore the clemency of Thy Sacred Heart on behalf 
of souls, made in the image of God, but most miserably deceived 
by the treacherous snares of Freemasons, and going more and 
more astray in the way of perdition. Let not the Church, Thy 
Spouse, any longer be oppressed by them; but, appeased by the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin, Thy Mother, and the prayers 
of the just, be mindful of Thy infinite mercy; and disregarding 
their perversity, cause these very men to return to Thee, that 
they may bring consolation to the Church by a most abundant 
penance, make reparation for their misdeeds, and secure for them¬ 
selves a glorious eternity; who livest and reignest world without 
end. Amen. (100 Days, once a day). 

(The Raccolta , 8th Edition, p. 410). 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THOMISM AND OCKHAMISM OR NOMINALISM. 


We must now examine briefly the kernel of the Ockhamist 
system of philosophy, the diffusion of which has been one of the 
main factors in mankind’s failure to retain its hold upon the real 
order of the world and one of the most potent causes, in the in¬ 
tellectual sphere, of the political and economic decay of Europe. 

To reveal to us the doctrine of the Mystical Body in which all 
the members of Christ are destined to share in the same Life, the 
Life of Sanctifying Grace, God was obliged to make use of our 
human ideas or concepts of “ body,” “ member,” and “ life.” It 
is clear, then, that the philosophical explanation of these ideas 
will have important repercussions on our grasp of this great 
truth. The systematic explanation of them proposed by William 
of Ockham differs enormously from that of Si. Thomas and by 
its diffusion contributed largely to the downward movement of 
Europe. We must begin by outlining St. Thomas's theory of the 
nature of the concept and then compare Ockham’s system with it, 
illustrating the comparison by the idea of “ member of the 
Mystical Body.” 


THOMISM. 

St. Thomas teaches that there is close collaboration between 
sense and intelligence in the acquisition of intellectual knowledge. 
On the presentation of sense-data, the intellect, by the process 
of abstraction or dematerialization, apprehends the nature or form 
or universal unity thanks to which it knows the individuals per¬ 
ceived by the senses. The nature is apprehended in the individual 
and, being demalerialized, it is universal. Thus the nature directly 
grasped by the human intelligence is universal, not singular or 
individual. Accordingly, when we say that Peter is a member of 
the Mystical Body and that Paul is likewise a member of the 
same Body, we express the fact that Peter and Paul possess 
really and distributively all that is expressed (analogously) by 
s 
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the concepts “ member and “ body,” exclusive of the universality 
which is directly incompatible with their individual unitvS'l 
The content ol the universal conce|)t (id quod concipilur , in 
Scholastic terminology) is attributed to Peter and Paul but not 
the mode of universality (modus mentis), Are these judgements 
true ? Yes, if Peter and Paul really possess, though in an in¬ 
dividual fashion, the membership which wc attribute to them. This 
supposes, on the one hand, a constitution of objects and, on the 
other hand, a constitution of the intelligence, such that the con¬ 
tent of the universal concepts, isolated in tlie mind from their 
universal mode of conception, is identical with what things are, 
considered apart from their concrete individual mode of realiza¬ 
tion. Thus we have the twofold condition of the moderate Real¬ 
ism of St. Thomas :— 

a) A psychological condition , namely, that the mind, by the 
fact that it grasps a sense-perceptible object immaterially, 
strips this object precisely of what constitutes its indi¬ 
viduality ; 

b) An ontological condition of objects. They must be such 
that their only difference, apart from purely accidental 
variations, in relation to a given specific concept, is their 
individual difference. In their inner physical constitution, 
they must conform to the same objective law, they must 
he specifically alike. 

These two conditions can be realized simultaneously only if 
the individuality of a sense-perceptible object is linked up with 
its materiality in such wise that the dematerialization of the object 
involves its disindividualization. Now to dematcrialize an object 
is the same thing as to strip it of its quantified mode of being. 
Therefore quantified matter is the necessary principle of the in¬ 
dividuation of sense-perceptible objects. There is thus solidarity 
between the Thomistic thesis of matter (materia signata quan¬ 
titate) as the principle of individuation and the universal nature 
as the direct object of cognition. 

Accordingly, when wc say in faith that Peter is a member of 
the Mystical Body and that Paul is likewise a member of the 
Mystical Body, wc are attributing to Peter and Paul an absolutely 
identical group of intelligible notes expressive of an objective 
nature or form. This nature or form is apprehended by a pro¬ 
cess of abstraction carried out immediately by the immaterial 

U) Of course, the words 11 member of the Mystical Body ;; manifest 
to us the divine intelligible reality they signify, only by analogy, 
through the gift of faith and by a process of negation, elimination, com¬ 
parison and proportionality, but they do give us real knowledge of our 
ineffable relation to Christ, Our Head. The gift of faith strengthens 
the intelligence lo grasp the supernatural order. We suppose aH this, 
as its development is not necessary for the point at issue. 
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faculty called the intellectus agens on data attained by the senses. 
The nature found in them really exists, that is, it is an objective 
reality demanding to be respected in the organization of the 
world, though it has no existence outside the mind except in the 
individual man (and others) and as identical with them. (2 > 

OCKHAMISM OR NOMINALISM. 

In man Ockham distinguishes three kinds of knowledge: In¬ 
tuitive sense-knowledge, Intuitive intellectual knowledge and 
Abstract intellectual knowledge. Ockham's account of sense- 
knowledge is much the same as that of his scholastic predecessors, 
an immediate, quantitative and therefore relative assimilation of 
material forms by our organic sense-faculties. Intuitive intellect¬ 
ual knowledge is proper knowledge of the singular. Its object is 
not metaphysical individuality but internal or external individual 
facts, in a word, concrete experience. No matter what may be 
said to the contrary, it is merely a transposition of sense-experi¬ 
ence to the intellect. Our first, immediate, and direct intellectual 
knowledge is, therefore, of the concrete and individual. Abstract 
intellectual knowledge presupposes this intuitive intellectual 
, knowledge of the individual, and it results from an elaboration of 
individual perceptions, grouped according to their resemblances 
under some common point of view, which serves to designate 
all and each of them. Thus general concepts, whether formed 
from intuitions of individual objects or from concepts already uni¬ 
versal, are nothing else than an immense natural system of signi¬ 
fication of individual objects grouping them together in different 
ways and distributing them in classes duly labelled. l-Ience any 
universal term, instead of designating a certain species or nature 
common to many individuals, will have at most the value of a 
collective label summing up individual experiences in a handy way, 
according to a hierarchy of resemblances. The judgements em¬ 
bodying such concepts are simply abridged and co-ordinated ex¬ 
pressions of a number of individual experiences. 

Accordingly, the formation of a universal concept in Ockham’s 
system is not a natural and primitive process of abstraction car¬ 
ried out immediately on sense data. It is primarily and exclusively 
a process of reflex abstraction carried out on singular concepts. 
Ockham, with less reserve than Scotus, makes our intellectual 
knowledge begin by the direct apprehension of material singulars. 
He then reasons as follows: If the individual essences arc first 
known, the constitution of the universal ideas in our minds is 
only a secondary, reflex operation, carried out upon our primitive 

(2) For a full treatment of Thomism and Ockhamism, in regard to 
the value of universal ideas, cf. the remarkable work of P6rc Mardehal, 
8.J., Le Point de Depart de la Meta physique, Cahier I. 
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representations of individuals. It will be a sort of classification or 
arrangement, nothing more. Even though guided by the resembl¬ 
ance of the sense-perceptible appearances, it will never give us 
de jure anything else than subjective points of view, general 
symbols, grouping together in a uniform series the individuals 
with which wc have been in contact. There is nothing to guar¬ 
antee us that these symbols, constructed and carved out by us in 
this wav, express so many essential natures of and in the objects. 
It is clear that the procedure we have described, and about which 
a lot more could be written, leads straight to a theory of know¬ 
ledge which does not admit that the universal nature is in any way 
in things and which limits the scope of objectively valid knowledge 
to individuals. The nature xohich the intellect grasps becomes 
merely a collection of individuals . 

CONSEQUENCES OF OCKHAM ISM OR NOMINALISM 
WITH REGARD TO FAITH IN THE MYSTICAL 
BODY OF CHRIST. 

Wc can now indicate briefly some of the consequences of 
Ockham’s theory of knowledge. Ockham’s teaching introduces 
into the philosophical explanation of the teachings of faith, ideas 
which combat the holding of the faith in its fulness and purity. 
As a Catholic, Ockham must have accepted in some way our 
membership of Christ’s Mystical Body, thus admitting that we 
form with Our Lord, True God and True Man, a vast organism. 

As an organic whole this Hotly has a definite constitution or nature 
which must be respected in the organization of society; and since 
it is charged with the interests of our highest life, it is above all 
States and nations. Ockham’s philosophy, however, tended to 

(3) The first chapter of the Dogmatic Constitution of the Church 
drawn up for discussion at the Vatican Council is entitled “ The 
Church is the Mystical Body of Christ.” 

“ The agnosticism of Ockham, an eccentric religious but a sincere 
believer, did not make him sceptical about transcendent realities. He 
found the lacunae of rational knowledge guaranteed to him in advance 
by revealed faith, lo which lie freely adhered ” (Pore Marechal, S.J., 
oh p. 194 of Lc Point de Depart de la Mctaphyniquc^ Cahier I). 

After having given an account of the 51 articles taken from Ockham's 
works, and about which a condemnatory report was drawn up in 1326 
at Avignon, whither Ockham had been summoned by the Pope in 1324, 
the writer of the article on Ockham in the Dirtionnaire de Theolagie 
says that there was no Papal condemnation of these articles or of the 
whole body of Ockham ism. He adds that we would nowadays expect a 
oondeinncition of these doctrines as a matter of course. The formula 
of retractation imposed by Clement VI on Ockham in 1349 alludes only 
to his politico-ecolcsiaslical doctrines. It is doubtful whether Ockham 
was ever reconciled lo Lhe Church and relieved of the excommunica¬ 
tion pronounced against him in 1328. ITc may have been carried off by 
the Black Death before the formula of retractation reached him. 
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produce a mentality opposed to this doctrine. For him, we cannot 
have objective knowledge of a nature shared in by all men, as 
the Thomists understand it. Truly objective knowledge is limited 
to individuals. No wonder the idea of the Mystical Body of Christ 
lost consistency for minds grown accustomed to Ockham's teach¬ 
ing. The concept of Divine Grace, the Life-blood flowing from 
the Head to the members of the Body, inevitably grew vague also. 

It is not, then, a matter for astonishment that, since there are 
no natures and, consequently, no natural relations of things, Ock¬ 
ham should profess the most absolute voluntarism. There is no 
such thing as good or evil in the nature of things. Even hatred 
of good is not evil in itself. If God commanded it, it would not 
be evil any longer. 

As social order for Ockham’s mind tended to become rather a 
question of personalities, his doctrinal difficulties with the Pope 
and the party struggles in the bosom of his religious society in¬ 
clined him to modify his ideas of social order to suit circumstances. 
Thus he was led on to favour the “ democracy ” of Marsilius of 
Padua, with its emphasis on the will of the majority delegating 
power to the Emperor or Ruler.G) The writer of the article in the 
Dictionnaire de Theologie adds that the adversaries of the Pope* 
and of the'Divine Constitution of the Church have always been 
able to find abundant arguments in Ockham’s Dialogue 

NOMINALISM AND SEPARATISM. 

Another consequence of Ockham's teaching is deserving of 
very special mention. It is through our intellectual grasp of the 
nature of an object that we are able to see that our views of it 
are complementary aspects of one whole. Sense-knowledge tends 
to section and separate: one individual is distinct from another. 
Ockham's theory of an intellectual intuition of the singular or 
individual object really degrades the intellect to the level of sense. 

(4) “ Marsilius of Padua appears as the first of those noisy liberators 
who invoke the rights of the people only with a view to establish more 
firmly the unrestricted absolutism of rulers }> (Rccherches sur VEsprit 
Politique de la Re for me , by G. de Lagarde, p. 56). The author is 
alluding to the doctrine of the Defensor minor of Marsilius. On the 
same page, he attributes the movement in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
away from the. objective order grasped by St. Thomas, to the cumulative 
influence of Roman Law and Nominalism. The influence of the “ Royal 
Law ” alluded to by Godefroid Kurfch is evident. 

The Defensor Pads of Marsilius of Padua was condemned by Pope 
John XXII in 1327. In the Index librorum prohibitorum published in 
1564 by Pope Paul IV, the Defensor Pads is classed as heretical and 
as belonging to the first category of condemned works. Two of Ockham's 
works, the Opus nonaginta aierum and Dialogi et scripta omnia contra 
Joannem XXII , are included in the second category. 

/ 5) G. de La garde has promised a book on Guillaume iV Occam et la 
Democratic Religieuse . 
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Nominalism tends to transform our different mental representa¬ 
tions into isolated entities without a substantial nature. With the 
passing of time this will give rise to the Liberalism, Separatism 
and Individualism of Locke, whose political and economic theories 
have weighed so heavily on the modern world. Locke’s philosophy 
is a prolongation of Ockhamism in the direction of Empiricism.^ 
The Empirical form of Nominalism winds up in Pantheism as 
does the Idealist form. The Nominalist Universe is a discontinu¬ 
ous universe of juxtaposed objects, of which the groupings or 
assemblages revealed by experience remain a mystery for human 
thought, there are no natures of things. There is no vinculum 
substantiate , to use Leibnitz’s expression, no metaphysical bond 
of unity. The beings that are in the world have nothing to link 
them together or explain them. Inevitably, then, “Nominalism, 
which lives again in Positivism or Sensism, comes to doubt of 
the real and essential distinction of God and the world, because 
this distinction is not capable of being verified by experience. 
From that it is an easy transition to the thought that there is 
perhaps only one substance. Consequently, the real distinction of 
human individuals, which appears so clear at the outset from the 
fact that the individuals are separated in space, becomes doubt¬ 
ful. It follows as a consequence that the distinguishing character¬ 
istics of each of these human individuals are perhaps only 
phenomena, perhaps mere subjective representations. Thus the 
external world becomes purely and simply ‘a phenomenal possi¬ 
bility of sensations/ to use the expression of that modern phil¬ 
osopher, John Stuart Mill, whose Logic is a Summa of Nominal¬ 
ism. Nominalism in the long run does away with all real dis¬ 
tinctions, even those that it allowed at the beginning as being 
empirically evident, even the real distinction between two human 
beings existing at different points of space. The ultimate conclu¬ 
sion is a form of Pantheism in which God is, after a certain fash¬ 
ion, absorbed in the world. God is not, as Renan used to say, He 
is evolving in the world, in the ascending march of evolution. All 
real distinctions disappear in the universal flux of Heraclitus. 

According to the Report of the General Chapter of the Domini¬ 
can Order held in 1346, Pope Clement VI ordered the Friars 
Preachers to adhere strictly to the doctrine of St. Thomas. The 
same Pontiff wrote also that same year to the University of Paris 
the Letter, Singvlaris dilcctionis , in which he drew a series of 
lessons from the condemnation of Nicholas of Autrecourt, a mas¬ 
ter of the University. 

(6) Cf. Le point de Depart de la Metaphysique ; Cahiers I and II y 
by Pere Marechal, S.J. Cf. also Precis d' Histoirc de la Philosophic 
Moderne , by the same author. 

(7) Revue Thomiste , ]938, article by Pere Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., 
on Pantheism and the Real Distinction. 
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The Pope was himself a past student of the University and 
he expressed deep regret that “ several masters and students of 
the Faculty of Arts despised Aristotle and the other ancient teach¬ 
ers whom they should follow, and were turning to various other 
sophistical and foreign doctrines, said to be taught in other uni¬ 
versities, opinions which cannot produce good fruit.” By foreign 
doctrines taught elsewhere, the Pope meant doctrines taught at 
Oxford. “ The Pope was not listened to,” comments M. Maritain, 
and " from the second half of the 14th century onwards, Ockharn- 
ism, in a more or less mitigated form, reigned supreme in the 
University of Paris and in most of the vSchools.” (8) 

God had made to the world the gift of St. Thomas and the 
ungrateful and wrangling world had not welcomed him. Luther's 
revolt brought home to many how far they had gone astray. 
Luther, who knew scholasticism chiefly through Gabriel Biel, the 
last great representative of Ockhamism, placed Ockham far above 
St. Thomas Aquinas whom he despised.* 9 * As Father Denifle, O.P., 
expresses it: “ Luther always remained an Ockhamist,”* 10 * so 
his mind was prepared for the rending of the Mystical Body of 
Christ and for the separation he inaugurated between the Christ¬ 
ian and the citizen, between faith and works, and between Grace 
and nature, the latter being, according to him, essentially cor¬ 
rupt.* 11 * 


*8) AntimodernCi p. 137. 

Cf. Luther , by H. Grisar, S.J., vol.. I, p. 131. 

In 1520, Luther wrote against the theologians of Louvain and 
Cologne that “ Ockham was without any doubt the first and ablest of 
the Scholastic Doctors” (quoted by H. Denifle, 0. P., Luther et It 
LulhJrcmisme, Vol. Ill, p. 202). If we are to believe Melancthon in his 
Preface to the second volume of Luther's Works, Wittenberg, 1546, 
4t Luther was able to quote from memory Biel and d'Ailly almost word 
for word. He was deeplv .versed in Ockham's writings.* The latter he 
considered superior to Thomas and Scotus ” (quoted by Paul Vignaux 
in Luther , Commenlateur des Sentences , p. 45). 

* ,0 > Luther et Je Luthiranisme , vol. Ill, p. 196. 

* u) We may add the testimony of Pere Geny, S.J., in his Brevis 
Conspectus Tlistoriae Philosophiae , p. 198, to the effect that “ the modern 
writers, who look upon Ockham as a precursor of the religious revolu¬ 
tion of the 16th century, as well as of the philosophical revolution of 
the 17th, are right in their judgement.” 



CHAPTER XII. 


NOMINALISM AND THIS ADVENT OF SOCIAL 

MATERIALISM. 

THE TWO CURRENTS ISSUING FROM OCKHAMISM. 

VVc have seen that St. Thomas teaches that there is close coll¬ 
aboration between sense and intelligence in the acquisition of 
our intellectual knowledge. On the presentation of sense data, 
the intellect apprehends the nature of sense perceptible objects 
and, through the analogy of being, by reasoning, it can ascend to 
God, who completely transcends the world. This harmonious func¬ 
tioning of the two sets of faculties of the one being, man, gave 
place in the Ockhamist system to a simple extrinsic co-ordination 
of sense and intellect. Ockham juxtaposes in us two faculties 
which, according to him, seem to have the same formal object, the 
individual. Of course, he affirms that the sense faculties are 
material and that the intellect is immaterial, but since they both 
have the same object, one of the two becomes superfluous. In 
the course of time, modern philosophy, which is entirely Nominal¬ 
ist in its attitude to the objective value of the universal natures 
grasped bv our intelligence in the data of sense, and to thc reason¬ 
ing based thereon, proceeds in sacrifice one of the two faculties. 
According to the faculty sacrificed ut have the two currents of 
Nominalism into which Modern Philosophy is divided. (n 


THE FIRST 


CURRENT, THE NOMINALISM 
OF DESCARTES. 


We have, then, on the one hand, the Nominalism of Descartes, 
Malebranchc, Leibnitz and Spinoza, combined with an Ontolog- 
ism inspired by Platonism. On account of this Ontologism, Male¬ 
branchc teaches that we have an intuitive knowledge of God and 

(D For the development of the ideas here briefly outlined, see Le 
Point de Depart de la M eta physique, Cahiers I ct 11, by Pere 
Marechal, S.J., as well as Precis, d* Hi stair e de la Philosophic, Moderne , 
■by the same author. In the latter work, on page 75, to mention one 
point, we read : “ The discredit into which the universal** fell from the 
decline of the Middle Ages onwards is due especially to the fact that, 
in Nominalist fashion, they were held to he merely formal generalisa¬ 
tions, not explanatory principles/’ Pore Marechal refers in particular 
to Descartes (Principia I, Nos. 58, 59, VIII, p. 23). 
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of the order of being: in the case of Descartes and Leibnitz our 
ideas of God, etc., are innate. This current issuing from Nominal¬ 
ism inevitably leads to the Pantheism m Spinoza, l>v which man is 
identified with God. So wc see that, in the Cartesian school, it is 
the sense faculty that is sacrificed. The '•sensation” or “sense- 
idea” differs from the other ideas by the fact that it is occasioned 
by the state of the material sensorium, :is well as by the “confu¬ 
sion” of its, content, in contrast with “the clear and distinct 
ideas.” It does not differ by its intrinsic nature: it has become a 
special kind of “confused” intelligence. Since the origin of the 
content of our ideas cannot be explained by the material passivity 
of our senses, and since the harmonious fund inning i»f the two 
sets of faculties of the one nature has thus given place to a cor¬ 
poreal automaton with merely local motion on the one hand and 
a soul on the other, the innate ideas of Descartes and Leibnitz or 
the Ontologism of Malebranche become indispensable.^ 


TDK SECOND CURRENT, THE NOMINALISM 

OF LOCKE. 


The second current issuing from Nominalism is the one with 
which we are more particularly concerned in the account of the 
uprise of Social Materialism. This docs not mean that Cartesian- 
ism has not contributed to the advent of Ibis materialism, for 
it has exercised a considerable influence on the movement of 
ideas, but that the preponderating role has been taken by the 
Nominalism of Locke, Hume and Comic. This current gradually 
got rid of the intelligence, finally reducing it to the rank and 
function of an internal sense. Owing to the fact that, since the 
Fall, sense life tends to dominate in man, it was the sensist cur¬ 
rent which prevailed, in great part owing to the influence of Locke 

(2) In preparation for what we have to say later about the Prussian 
reaction against the domination of Jiwhieo-Alnsnury, it is noil to note 
■here what M. Maritain points out in Rvfh riotis #///■ l*tnfelligence (p. 
30). Two currents of Idealism have, proceeded from the Cartesian 
explanation of knowledge. A positive, current is to be seen in tho 
dependence of our ideas, like the angelic ideas, on the First Cause and 
Creative Truth, in the philosophies of Malebranche, Spinoza and Leib¬ 
nitz. A negative current is to be found ill tho Cartesian view .that our 
ideas, like the angelic ideas, .do not depend on things and arc not 
measured by them. Kant comes along and ascribes to these ideas that 
do not depend on things the properties of God's Creative Knowledge. 
The philosopher of Konigsberg does not assert that our ideas depend 
immediately on God like the angelic ideas, but that they are, like the 
Divine ideas, the measure of things. Thus they are so If-regulating and 
the human mind enjoys perfect autonomy. Fichte. Schell mg and Hegel 
represent the progress of this current of thought, according to which, 
the autonomous human mind, having as its noblest manifestation the 
Prussian mind, is the source of the order of being. 
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on English and French thought after his day. Of course Locke 
is a hesitant semi-empiricist or scmi-sensist. He retains in his 
idea of substance, for example, a vague something of the Thomis- 
tic intellectual apprehension of the nature of being. Therefore, 
he is not a radical phenomenalist or sensist like Hume, but never¬ 
theless the separatism and individualism of Liberalism are in great 
part due to his writings. (3) 

No thinker,’ writes M. Vialatoux, “has given a more se¬ 
ductive and a more readily acceptable turn to his ideas than 
Locke. . . . The Reformation and the Renaissance, the empiric¬ 
ism of Bacon, the rationalism of Descartes and Hobbes, the 
scientific positivism of physicists and doctors such as Bovle and 
Sydenham, the mercantile and liberal spirit of the capitalist * bour¬ 
geoisie/ the unvarying politeness, the practical common-sense, the 
well balanced moderation of his class and his country . . . all 
these various gifts and influences fitted him for the task of giving 
his contemporaries in a simple and easy form the ideas and 
theories which their minds were prepared to assimilate. And he 
has certainly wielded enormous influence. I am not alluding 
merely to that which he exercised on his fellow-countrymen, from 
Hume and Adam Smith to Bentham, Stuart Mill and Spencer, 
though it was enormous and it would he false to say that it does 
not interest us. But we must remember that of all the Knglish 
writers admired and followed with such extraordinary enthusiasm 
by the French Philosophers of the 18th century, he was the most 
popular and the most influential. Tie it was who won over the 
ungrateful posterity of Descartes. He was the teacher, in logic, 
politics and psychology, as well as in social, religious, economic 
and pedagogic philosophy, of Condillac, Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
d’Alembert, Diderot, Hclvctius, d'Holbach, in a word, of all the 
writers of the Kncyclopcdia. Rven Rousseau came under his 
sway. Tie was the professor of the sect of the Economists. 
Turgot was his pupil, and it has not been sufficiently remarked 
that Quesnay was also. When we. point out the influence which 
Locke had upon our 18th century, are we not, at the same time, 
affirming that that influence is exercised indirectly upon our epoch 

< 3 ) The influence of Ockham on Locke is treated at some length in 
the work of Krakowski, L?s Sources M edit vales de la Philosophie de 
Locke, especially pp. 115-139. Though Krakowski's knowledge of Schol¬ 
astic Philosophy is imperfect, his historical information is useful. 

Locke was born in 1632 and died in 1704. It is interesting to note 
that, according to Krakowski (p. 41), quoting Better's Histoire de la 
philosophie chrelienne, the Summa totius Logicae of William of Ockham 
was still in use as a manual at Oxford at the end of the 17th century. 
According to the same writer, the Ethics of Buridan was reprinted 
at Oxford in 1637. his Politics in 1640. Pere Marechal, S.J., quotes 
a Herman work by Tellkamp to the same effect in Precis d i Histoire de la 
Philosophic Mod erne, p. 212. 
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and upon ourselves? When we study Locke, we find clearly for¬ 
mulated the postulates which constitute the foundation of modern 
social life and arc the hidden, though mostly unsuspected, animat¬ 
ing principles ol our institutions and of our modes of thought and 
action.” (4) 

Locke's “ ideas ” do not give him a grasp of the nature which 
is the principle of unity of a number of individuals of a species. 
They cannot do so, for, firstly, in his definition of “ idea,” he con¬ 
founds sense-representation and intellectual concept/ 5 * and 
secondly, he is a Nominalist in regard to the idea of “ species.”* 6 * 
It is true that he stops half way in his empiricism, for he wishes 
to safeguard a small number of traditional intellectual theses, hut 
in his system there is continual sectioning and separation. For 
example, the moral truths that follow from the nature and des¬ 
tiny of man are separated from the world of experience which is 
governed by its own u laws of nature,” and society has no duty 
to God and Religion. 

A theory of knowledge, which breaks the harmonious union of 
intellect and sense in grasping the objective reality of the nature 
of man and the order of the world, and which gives the primacy 
to sense over reason, inevitably sections life into non-communi¬ 
cating departments and posits individualism as the foundation of 
all its social teaching. It inevitably leads to the denial of a uni¬ 
versally valid order in the world and to the limitation of objective 
knowledge to that of individuals. 

The function of political society thus ceases to be deduced from 
the social nature of fallen man redeemed through membership of 
Christ. As a created entity, the State or political organization is 
meant, as we have seen, to aid man in - acknowledging and accept¬ 
ing the order laid down by God for return to Himself, by fulfilling 
its duty to God. For Locke, on the contrary, the State, instead 
of being the well ordered organization of a natural society, is 
merely an artificial creation of autonomous persons. It is a free 
and artificial association of persons into which they enter from a 
previous non-social natural state, in view of safeguarding their 
civil interests, especially their property and their ownership of 

< 4) Philosophic ftconomique, by J. Vialatoux, pp. 125-126. 

(5) “ I have used it [the word * idea ’] to express whatever is meant 
by phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it is which the mind can bo 
employed about in thinking ” (Essay on the Human Understanding, 
Book I, Chapter T). 

(6) “And indeed it was only the doctrine of substantial forms, and 
the confidence of mistaken pretenders to a knowledge they had not, which 
first coined and then introduced animalities and humanities, and the 
like; which yet went little further than their own schools, and could 
never get to be current amongst understanding men ” (Essay on the 
Human Understanding , Book III, Chapter VIII, Cf. Chapters III 
and VI in the same Book). 
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money and lands. The State, for Locke, is in fact only a society 
of mutual assurance set up by a group of free proprietors to safe¬ 
guard themselves against lossd 7) It has no duty to God. Let us 
now illustrate these points by some quotations from Locke's 
works. 

In Letters concerning Toleration , we read: “I esteem it above 
all things necessary to distinguish exactly the business of the civil 
government from that of religion, and to settle the just bounds 
that lie between the one and the other. . . . The commonwealth 
seems to me to he a society of men constituted only for pro¬ 
curing, preserving and advancing their own civil interests. Civil 
interests J call life, liberty, health and indolence of body, and the 
possession of outward things such as money, lands, houses, fur¬ 
niture, and the like. It is the duty of the civil magistrate, by the 
impartial execution of equal laws, to secure unto all the people 
in general, and to every one of his subjects in particular, the just 
possession of these things belonging to this life. . . . Therefore 
is the magistrate armed with the force and strength of all his 
subjects, in order to punish those that violate any other man's 
rights. Now that the whole jurisdiction of the magistrate reaches 
only to the civil concernments and that all civil power, right and 
dominion is bounded and confined to the only care of promoting 
these things: and that it neither can nor ought in any manner to 
be extended to the salvation of souls, these following considera¬ 
tions seem to me abundantly to demonstrate. 

“ Lot us consider what a church is. A church then T take to 
be a voluntary society of men, joining themselves together of 
their own accord, in order to the public worshipping of God, in 
such a manner as they judge acceptable to Him, and effectual to 
the salvation of their souls. ... It is not my business to enquire 
here into the origin of the power and dignity of the clergy. This 
only do I say, that whencesoever their authority he sprung, since 
it is ecclesiastical, it ought to be confined within the hounds of 
the church, nor can it in any manner he extended to civil affairs; 
because the church itself is a thing absolutely separate and dis¬ 
tinct from the commonwealth. The boundaries on both sides are 
fixed and immovable, l ie jumbles heaven and earth together, the 
things most remote and opposite, who mixes these societies which 
are in their origin and business, and in everything, perfectly dis¬ 
tinct and infinitely different from each other. 

“ For the political society is instituted for no other end, but 
only to secure every man's possession of the tilings of this life. 
The care of each man’s soul, and of the things of heaven, which 
neither docs belong to the commonwealth, nor can be subjected 
to it, is left entirely to every man's self. Thus the safeguard of 

(?) Philosophic Bconomique , by J. Via,la,toux, pp. 144-149 
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man's life and of the things that belong unto this life, is the busi¬ 
ness of the commonwealth; and the preserving of these things 
unto their own is the duty of the magistrate.”** 3 ) 

Thus we see sectioning and individualism in the relations of 
religious bodies and the State. The State, though a created en- 
tity, has no duty to God and religion, in fact, there seems to be 
no Divine Plan for order. Instead of being born into a world 
with an established order, supernatural and natural, which they 
are bound to respect, individual human persons come into exist¬ 
ence in a pre-social condition, out of which they emerge by freely 
contracting to set up the order that suits them, Locke borrows 
his method and his principles from Hobbes. Like Hobbes, he 
derives the origin of society from a state of nature, in which 
man was not in society. For him as for Hobbes, society arises 
from a reciprocal agreement of free individual wills previously 
isolated and separated, in a word, from a “social contract,” So 
from a slate of dispersion and anarchy, these human atoms pass 
into a combination, but the law of the social organization which 
results from this contract remains individualist and separatist. 
Men simply seek in society a means of pursuing in security and 
peace their particular ends and of better defending their separate 
destinies against the danger of mutual encroachments on their 
respective properties. 

Hobbes, stressing exclusively man’s individuality , held that 
when abandoning the condition of war which coincides with the 
free state of nature, the individuals contracting hand over all 
their rights, including their right of property, to the State, which 
has absolute power and is not responsible to anyone. Locke, on 
the contrary, stressing exclusively the independence of man’s 
personality, holds that the autonomous persons, when making the 
social contract, keep their liberty, and above all, the unrestricted 
right of property. Before men freely agreed that all the wealth 
of the world would have its representation and its pledge in coined 
metal or money, the interest of each one was to limit his property 
to what he could make use of. With the advent of money, it 
became the interest of each to produce beyond his needs, because* 
he could exchange the excess for money and utilize the money to 
purchase the labour of others, either to avoid working himself or 

(8) These extracts are quoted from the London edition of 1765, 
printed for A. Millar, etc. 

(9) “ It is not. without reason that he |a man] seeks out and is will¬ 
ing to join in society with others who are already united, or have a 
mind to unite for tins inulua] preservation of their lives, liberties and 
estates, which I will call by the general name, property. The great and 
chief end, therefore, of men uniting into commonwealths, and putting 
themselves under government, is the -preservation of their property: to 
which in the state of Nature there are many things wanting” (Second 
Treatise on Civil Government , Chapter IX). 
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to increase his wealth without limitation. (10 > The advent of money 
thus led inevitably to a great inequality in possessions. 

LOCKE ON MONEY. 

Locke has treated the question of money in his essays on the 
Consequences of the Lowering of Interest and Raising the Value 
of Money and Further Considerations Concerning Raising the 
Value of Money . These were published in London from 1692 to 
1695 and were destined to enlighten the English Government, the 
former concerning the advisability of reducing interest to 4 per 
cent., the latter concerning the remedy to be applied to the depre¬ 
ciation of the English silver currency at the time. In regard to 
the second question, according to A. E. Feavearyear/ n > Locke's 
Essay, Further Considerations , etc., was published in reply to a 
report by William Lowndes, Secretary of the Treasury, entitled 
An Essay for the Amendment of Silver Coins (1695). Lowndes 
wanted the reform to consist in the stabilization of the currency 
at the existing value, Locke wanted a return to the old standard. 
Locke's views were accepted and his Further Considerations have 
become “almost a gospel for 'sound money' men,” to use Fea- 
vearyear's expression. Sir Robert Peel, both in 1819 and in the 
Bank Act of 1844, “ stood' firmly by the doctrine, which he ob¬ 
tained from Locke, that the unit was a definite quantity of 
bullion which must not be altered. All the best known writers 
of the nineteenth century praised the settlement of 1819, by which, 

(io) <{ As much land as a man tills, plants, improves, cultivates, and 
Can use the product of, so much is his property. Now of those good 
things which Nature had provided in common, everyone had a right (as 
has been said) to as much as he could use and had a property in all he 
•could effect with his labour; all that his industry could extend to, to 
alter from the state Nature had put it in, was his. ... it was a foolish 
thing, as well as dishonest, to hoard up more that] he could make use 
of. . . . Fight and conveniency went together. For as a man had a 
right to all he could employ his labour upon, so he had no temptation 
to labour for more than he could make use of. . . . This I dare boldly 
affirm that the same rule of property—viz., that every man should have 
as much as he could make use of, would still hold in the world . , . 
had not the invention of money, and the tacit agreement of men to put 
a value on it, introduced, by consent, larger possessions and a right to 
them . . . but since gold and silver, being little use to Ihe life of man, 
in proportion to food, raiment, and carriage, has its value only from 
the consent of man . . . it is plain that the consent of man has agreed 
to a disproportionate and unequal possession of the earth . . . they 
having, by consent, found out and agreed in a way how a man may, 
rightfully and without injury, possess more than he could make use of 
by receiving gold and silver which may continue long in a man's 
possession without decaying ” (Second. Treatise on Civil Government , 
Ghapter V). 

Gl) The Found Sterling , a History of English Money , pp. 124-137. 
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after the currency-inflation of the Napoleonic period, the old 
standard was restored. Largely as a result of Locke's influence, 
£3 17s. lOJd. an ounce came to be regarded as a magic price for 
gold from which we ought never to stray and to which, if \vc do, 
we must always return.”* 12 * 

Now, in both the above-mentioned measures, Locke saw a 
violation of the natural laws which preside over the development 
of public wealth. The value or purchasing power of money is due 
to the quantity or weight of the metal composing it. This quali¬ 
tative or commodity-money, which is only a somewhat less com¬ 
plicated form of barter, is the only form which Locke in these 
essays seems to consider possible. On that point wc shall have 
more to say later, but let us first examine the effect of his theories 
on human society. Owing to the separatism and individualism 
consequent upon his Nominalism, Locke seems to think that once 
a man has given his consent to the institution of money and has 
fixed upon these metals, silver and gold, he has only to accept the 
results passively. These are, for example, what Locke terms the 
natural use or interest on money and the prices determined by 
the relation between the quantity of these commodities in the 
market and other commodities. 

“ Economic phenomena/' writes Monsieur Vialatoux, “ are no 
longer human phenomena: they take place in a world apart and 
live their own life, so to say, without having to take account of 
moral ends or without being subject to efficacious voluntary action 
on the part of man or human society. They are sectioned off and 
are quite independent of our intervention, or rather, the only link 
which unites them to us is that by which they control our lives 
and by which we are chained to them. It is this theory of price, 
of which the essential postulate is the separation of economics 
from morality, which for Locke gives the key to the solution of 
the problem of interest, as later on it will give the key to the 
solution of the problem of wages. ... It is always the quantity of 
money, symbol and pledge of wealth, which sets up the economic 
law. In its relation of exchange with the object it buys and with 
trade in this kind of article, it determines the price; in its relation 
with the trade of the country as a whole or the sale of goods in 
general it fixes the rate of interest. These things, then, are out¬ 
side the scope and the competence of the laws drawn up*by men; 
they belong to another order and to another world. They are, I 
repeat, sectioned off from us; they arc independent of us. No 
human will, no human action, whether of individuals or groups, 
is in any way responsible for the effects of these anonymous 
causes. If sad results for the human race follow from them, it is 
only because of our ignorance and our blindness that we accuse 


0») Fcavearyear, op. cifc., p. 137. 
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one another nf being responsible for them. As a matter of fact, 
they are phenomena of the same kind as all the other natural 
phenomena. 

If our humanity is passive in presence of economic phenom¬ 
ena, it is because money is the only active force in that sphere, 
the one and only motor of the whole mechanism. Money, how¬ 
ever, has been instituted by man and if it rules us after the fashion 
of an unyielding despot, it we are, so to say, its playthings and 
its puppets, it is because it has the right to do so, for we have 
consented to and set up its rule. 11 we arc obliged to how to its 
behests, it is because its domination has been set up at the be¬ 
ginning by the tree decision ol our individual sovereign wills/ 

We are thus back at Locke's individualist and separatist theory 
of society. 

We shall have more* to say about Locke's commodity theory 
of money later, in connexion with the gold standard and economic 
decay in general, llere it is suflicienl to remark with Feavearyear 
that neither Lowndes nor Locke understood the real cause of the 
depreciation of Knglish money at the time they were writing. 
Feavearyear writes: “ Yobody understood why the value of money 
had fallen. Lowndes thought that, because the war had necessi¬ 
tated so many payments abroad, silver bullion had been exported 
in large quantities to meet the adverse balance, and had become 
scarce in Kiigland. with the result that the price had risen. Locke 
thought the depreciation of money was entirely due to clipping. 
He did not attempt to explain why it had occurred suddenly, while 
clipping had been going on for halt a century. . . . The inflation 
of credit was the immediate cause of the depreciation/^ 1 **) 

In this connexion Arthur Kitson pertinently remarks: " It 
should he remembered that credit and paper currency affect prices 
and therefore the purchasing power of gold (and, of course, silver) 
coins the same as the addition of a similar volume of gold (or 
silver) currency, which is a further demonstration of the truth of 
the Quantity Theory/' as opposed to the barter or commodity- 
money theory/ 15 * 

rhih>.«>l>hic. IJmnomf([U(\ pp. 137-1119. 

1 7'he Pound Sf/rfint /, p. 1521. The author adds in a- note on 
p. 1525: ** The authors of the bullion Report of 1810 appear to have been 
the fnM to diagnose correctly the position of the currency in the period 
1694 8 when they staled that, at that period, the effects of (he ‘deprecia¬ 
tion of the coin hy wear and (dipping wen* coupled with the* effect of an 
excessive isMie of paper. MacLeod, 'T heart / and Practice of Banking 
(0. IX. pars. 49 and 50). attempted to destroy this theory, hut most of 
his reasoning on the point was fallacious, and the account given in the 
Bullion Report is an admirable summary of the events as they occurred/ 5 

MM 77/e Iiftnk/rP t 'nnxpi /vwy/, p. 63. “The Quantitative theory 
asserts that (he value of I he money unit is determined hy the number 
of units in circulation multiplied by their velocity of circulation.*' 
When Locke is speaking of the quantity of money, he means the value 
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ECONOMIC LAWS BECOME EXCLUSIVELY 
PHYSICAL LAWS. 

Locke’s altitude towards money, with its separation or sec¬ 
tioning, is only one instance—out of many—of the influence of 
Mathematical Physics on the thought and practice of the 18th 
and succeeding centuries. In other words, Locke’s theory of 
money is only one instance of the growth of that Social Material¬ 
ism, which is better known by the less objectionable name of 
Liberalism or Naturalism. The essential principle of Liberalism 
or Naturalism, the principle which runs through orthodox Eng¬ 
lish and French Political Economy, represented by Adam Smith, 
Malthus, Ricardo, Stuart Mill, Bastiat, J. B. Say and the Physio¬ 
crats, is that Economic affairs are governed by Physical Laws of 
Nature, to which no political law should attempt to do violence.! 16 ) 
Men must allow themselves to be governed by Nature and not 
attempt to violate her laws. It was in the name of this prin¬ 
ciple, held to be approved by Science (with capital), that organ¬ 
ized Naturalism, at the French Revolution, worked for the de¬ 
struction of the Guilds of the Middle Ages, and that naturalistic 
Liberalism resisted the trade-union and reform movements. <17) 
The laws voted in the first half of the 19th century for the pro¬ 
tection of women and children were accepted by the dominant 
liberalistic school of thought both in England and France, only 
unwillingly and as exceptional measures. The need for protective 
measures for married women and children was justified by the 
argument that they were minors under tutelage and so incapable 
of contracting freely. It was only by a deviation from orthodox 
liberalistic principles, remarks M. Vialatoux, that unmarried 
women of legal age were given the advantage of the same pro¬ 
tection. When the right of association was legally recognized 
for working men, it was regarded in France as the recognition 
of an area of individual liberty which had so far been unacknow¬ 
ledged. Every movement of resistance to social amelioration 
and professional organization was made in the name of “ Science.” 

" Sometimes the rigid determinism of economic laws was di¬ 
rectly appealed to; more frequently, the appeal was indirect. The 
* rights of liberty ’ and the principles of 1789 were invoked, these 
clearly involving an optimistic belief in the natural order, of the 

of the content of the coin or coins, what Arthur Kitson calls the 
quality. 

U6) Cf. Philoxti/jltit' Hr.unomique, by J. Vialatoux, pp. 3 and foil. 

U7) The English Poor Laws which attached the poor to their parishes 
were modified in the interest of industry, not in the interest of tin- 
poor, in accordance with the tenets of Liberalism. We shall see later 
that the Socialist reaction against Liberalism has also been largely 
controlled and directed by naturalistic or anti-supernatural organized 
forces. 

T 
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world and in the spontaneous harmony resulting from the free 
play of economic forces.” 08 ) Even the “ pessimists ” of the Lib- 
erafislic School, Mai thus and Ricardo, who were aware that the 
spontaneous order of nature did not give rise exclusively to har¬ 
mony and justice, nevertheless considered the free play of in¬ 
dividual liberty the lesser evil. 

Liberalism or Naturalism, therefore, claimed to he based on 
the modern science of Physics. What is the precise nature of 
this science and how does it differ from the Physics of Aristotle 
and the Scholastics? In the modern sense of the word, Physics 
is a comparatively recent science, in point of fact it has nothing 
in common with the old-time Physics except the name. This 
new type of Physical Science, while continuing to treat of bodies 
as such and of the order of the sensc-pcrccptible world, thus 
keeping the same material object as the ancient Physics, con¬ 
siders this object, no longer from the point of view of the intel¬ 
ligibility of being, but from the point of view of mathematical 
quantity. In the physical world, it does not seek to discover under 
phenomena the intelligible connexions sought by the philosophy 
of the ancients, which explain phenomena only by transcending 
them. It is rather a science of the sense-perceptible world which 
applies to the detail of phenomena as they are co-ordinated in 
space and time, the formal connexions of mathematical relations. 
Thanks to the science of abstract quantity, it approaches that de¬ 
ductive character to which it aspires and without which it would 
not be a perfect science. Modern Physics is a marvellous means 
for (he investigation of the world of sense, not from the point 
of view of being, but from the point of view of quantity. It 
abandons the idea of looking directly for real causes in themselves 
and aims above all at expressing in a coherent system of equa¬ 
tions measures taken on tlungs, Mn ' This new Physics, instead 

of being the science of the nature or internal principle of the 
mutability and qualitative spontaneity <>i things is rather the 
mechanics of sense-experience, the science of the spatial and quan¬ 
titative relations of phenomena. These mathematical functions 
which inform us how one quantify varies when another varies are 

° 8 ) Phifoxoi*fnr KcottoHtH/itt . by J. ViahUmix, p. 15. lie adds: "This 
optimistic belief was preseni in (la* minds of those uho drew up the 
principles of 1789, duo in part to I lie influence* <>/ pliysiorraLic ideas 
in the Constituent, Assembly.” This attiuide was reinforced by Masonic 
anti-supernatural propaganda. Workingmen were bound to observe the 
injunctions of the Law of Chapelier (1791), by which they were for¬ 
bidden any association, corporation, or syndicate, because such federa¬ 
tion would trouble the free play of supply and demand in the labour 
market. Kconomic freedom thus became ihe famous right to die of 
hunger. Of. The WorkiHffinndx Guilds of /hr Middle Ages, p. 42. 

09 >_J. Marilain, hr* /Tryres dn Saroir, p. 90. Cf. the important 
observations on pages 269 286 of the same work, also on pages 121-125. 
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the only law with which modern Physics is concerned.* 20 ^ On 
the other hand, Aristotelian and Scholastic Second Philosophy, 
being concerned with the inner natures of things, tries to elucid¬ 
ate their laws. This it does by setting forth the lines of develop¬ 
ment of beings in accordance with what they are essentially. 

The law or laws of man’s being in the Aristotelian sense are 
the line or lines of conduct demanded from his activity by his 
spiritual form. The laws of a human being are thus laws of a 
person subject to the conditions of space and time, in consequence 
of his being incarnate or individualized in matter. Moral Science 
or Ethics, supposing the data of Psychology, treats of these laws. 
The laws elucidated by modern Physics are simply formulae ex¬ 
pressing the constant and general relations or connexions in virtue 
of which one phenomenon (called in this case, cause) cannot ap¬ 
pear, disappear or vary, without another phenomenon (called in 
this case, effect) appearing, disappearing or varying. These laws, 
astronomical, physico-chemical, law of gravitation, etc., indicate 
how things behave, abstracting from circumstances. They are 
concerned with facts, not with the natures of things, indeed, nature 
for modern science simply designates the whole body of external 
phenomena as regulated by laws in the sense just defined. This 
physico-mathematical knowledge of nature disregards in the 
reality everything else except quantity and thus neglects what the 
intellect is primarily interested in, the knowledge of what-is, pre¬ 
cisely what Aristotelian Philosophy seeks to discover. 

The term law has three principal meanings. It is used, firstly , 
to signify the obligatory rules prescribed to the members of an 
organized society by the authority which is charged with the 
Common Good of that society. The body of these laws is called 
posilive law. SecondIt/, law designates the line of development 
demanded by the nature of a being, the rule it must follow to 
reach its end, the perfection of its nature. In tine case of man, 

(20) Cf. J. Yialatoux, La * Cite de Hobbes , p. 48, and J. Maritain, 
Reflexions sur VIntelligence, p. 183. 

“ The material object of philosophy and science may be the same— 
for example, the sense-perceptible world—the formal object, namely, 
that which determines the specific nature of these intellectual disciplines, 
is essentially different in the two cases. In the realm of corporeal being, 
the scientist will study the laws of phenomena by linking one observable 
event with another observable event. If he tries to discover the struc¬ 
ture of matter, it will be by representing to himself how and according 
to what laws the ultimate elements in the structure of the edifice—mole¬ 
cules, ions, atoms—behave in space and tiine. The philosopher will 
try to find out what the matter is whose behaviour the scientist depicts, 
that is, the nature of corporeal substance considered in the liiiht of 
ens intelligibile (the question whether it is capable of being divided 
up, in view of a spatial or spatio-temporal reconstruction of ions, 
atoms, etc., into protons and electrons . . . remains intact) ” ( Les 
Degres du Savoir, pp. 03, 94). 
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it is the line of conduct demanded by his spiritual form from his 
activity, intellectual, moral and esthetic. The body of these non-* 
written laws is called natural law . Thirdly , it is used to design¬ 
ate a formula expressing constant and general relations between 
observable phenomena. Hence we have political laws, moral laws, 
and physical laws, with one idea analogously common to the three 
acceptations, namely that of order . Aristotelian Philosophy is con¬ 
cerned with law in the second meaning, while modern Physics 
aims at the elaboration of laws according to the third meaning 
of the term. 

The story of the progress of Mathematical Physics has largely 
become the account of the reduction of hitenud nature, that is, 
nature in the sense understood by Aristotle and the Scholastic 
Philosophers, the nature of man included, to external nature , that 
is, nature as understood in modern science, namely, the aggregate 
of the connexions between spaced and timed phenomena. The 
inner dynamic principle, the norm of a being’s development, has 
been reduced to phenomenal existence, finality lias given way to 
mechanical movement. Accordingly, the first two meanings of 
the term law have been reduced to the third, and not only posi¬ 
tive laws and institutions but the interior laws of man’s spiritual 
nature have come to be considered merely as phenomena regul¬ 
ated by determinism, spatial and temporal. This doctrine, accord¬ 
ing to which moral nature is reduced to physical nature and which 
holds that political and moral laws flaws in the first and second 
sense mentioned above) are merely laws of Social Physics (laws 
in the third sense) is termed Mechanism or Materialism. Politics 
in this system is merely the art of conforming the conduct of 
societies and the laws of States to the physical laws so discovered 
and formulated. 1 -^ Human personality is thus disregarded. Poli¬ 
tical laws, according to Aristotelian and Thomistic Philosophy, 
must be in harmony with the natural law of which they are either 
developments or applications to concrete circumstances. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the influence of Nom¬ 
inalist philosophy, nurtured by Mathematical Physics, on life, is 
to be found in the separation of politics and economics from the 
moral order of the Divine Plan and, in particular, in the substi¬ 
tution of the “economic man” for the member of Christ.* 22 * 
Economic Physics, like astronomy and other branches of physics, 

*2D Of. Phi to soph it. Et'onnmiyite. by .1. Yialaloux, pp. xii-xxvi. 

* 22 ) The economists' conception of affairs was based, however, on 
certain fallacies, the chief of which was (hat man was regarded as w 
economic automaton and non as a human being. For example, it was 
believe-d that labour -could move awiu freely from trades in which work 
was scarce and wages wore low, to trades in which higher wages were 
offered. They forgo!, however, tha! human beings have roots, which 
may be invisible, but which nevertheless exist, . . . Furthermore, Uv* 
sort of world visualised by the academic economists of the last century 
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came to be treated as a section of Mathematical Physics. The 
"economic man '* or homo occonomicns, was the social atom, 
everywhere identical with himself, always looking for the maxi¬ 
mum of financial profit at the cost of the minimum of effort and 
therefore subject to exclusively physical laws. The difference 
between economic laws and the laws of gravitation or of the pro¬ 
pagation of light was forgotten. In the case of the propagation 
of light, for example, we arc dealing with physical events, in re¬ 
gard to which we try to discover the order of the world as it came 
from the hand of God, utilizing for the purpose all the methods of 
modern science. In the case of political and economic arrange¬ 
ments, we are dealing with the utilization by human beings of 
the knowledge thus acquired for their social structure. We must, 
therefore, be guided in everything by our knowledge otherwise 
obtained of the nature of man, fallen from his high supernatural 
estate and restored thereto by membership of Christ. To yield to 
the influence of Cartesian mechanics and Locke's individualism and 
separatism, and treat the human elements of society as so many 
elements subject to fixed unvarying movements exclusive of true 
spiritual liberty, is precisely the temptation to which Liberalism 
or Naturalism yielded. 

" The truth is that Liberalism does not consist merely in with¬ 
drawing economics from subordination to politics, but in the fur¬ 
ther step of withdrawing politics (and economics) from subjec¬ 
tion to the moral law. Perhaps we may describe it in more 
general terms by saying that it consists in transforming some 
particular section or aspect of human activity, economic or poli¬ 
tical, into a closed area, a separate domain, having its own auto¬ 
nomous end, completely independent of the final spiritual end of 
In such a system "the end of politics becomes the material 
prosperity, the power and success of the State, and everything that 
may procure such an end—even an act of treachery or an act of 
injustice—is politically good. The end of economics becomes the 
acquisition and limitless increase of riches, material riches as such, 
and everything that may procure such an end—even an act of in¬ 
justice, even oppressive and inhuman conditions of life—is poli¬ 
tically good.If morality intervenes with its peculiar 

exigencies, it will be to engage in conflict with political and econo¬ 
mical reality, with political and economic science .'* < 24 > _ 

postulated a state of continuous competition, with the weaker or less 
efficient going to the wall or being absorbed by the stronger and more 
efficient. The,y did not attempt to^explain from what source were fresh 
victims for this economic cannibalism to be obtained (The Future of 
Auditing , by A Group of Accountants, pp. 5, 6). 

(23) Philosophic Economic/lie , by J. Vialatoux, p. 67. 

(24) Religion n?id Vulture , by J. Maritain (English Edition, Sheed 
and Ward, pp 25, 26). M. Maritain blames the Oarfrsinn spirit for 
fhis *(nfe of separation and conflict. 
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The French Encyclopedia, which had such an enormous in¬ 
fluence on the preparation of the French Revolution of 1789, had 
its origin in the union of the two currents issuing from Nominal¬ 
ism, the current of Cartesian Rationalism and that of English 
Empiricism, both these currents were influenced by Mathematical 
Physics. As Mathematical Science leaves finality, goodness and 
the objective order of the world out of account, this influence 
worked inevitably in the direction of social Materialism. The final 
result may be seen either in the Libcralistic State of the last cen¬ 
tury, in which human beings were heartlessly treated as replace¬ 
able ciphers in line process of production for the sake of finance or 
else in the present Judaco-Marxian Stale of Russia, of which the 
whole organization is based on the assumption that man is not a 
member of Christ but merely an “economic atom.” As Social 
Science was simply a branch of Physics or Mechanics, political 
laws in both these types of States were and are merely the applic¬ 
ations of the determinism of social Physics to human regimenta¬ 
tion. In the name of progress, man was and is treated as a mere 
individual devoid of personality and freedom. 

Perhaps the most perfect example of the treatment of human 
beings according* to the formulae of Mathematical Physics is to 
be seen in Soviet Russia, where humanity is being subjected to a 
moulding process in view of the evolution of the perfect “ econo¬ 
mic atom/’ The Communist novelist, Panlerov, in his novel, 
Brusski , has very well described the mental attitude of those who 
put Collectivism into effect: “ We must beat the idea of property 
out of man,” they said, “ just as dust is beaten out of a mattress. 
Since the peasant is trying to bargain with us let us knock the 
wish out of his head.” The Communist hero of this novel has 
come to accept that the nature of man can be moulded and re¬ 
conditioned. “ Wc are fertilizing the soil,” lie says, “in order to 

breed a new nation.You just refuse to be a sacrifice, and 

we’ll twist you like a ram’s horn.” 

We have travelled a certain distance since Sir William Petty 
(1623-1687), physician to the English army in Ireland and secre¬ 
tary to Henry Cromwell, in his Political Anatomy of Ireland and 
Political Arithmetic , proposed a method of calculating the ex¬ 
change value of human beings in terms of money, and the econom¬ 
ist Bastiat (1801-1850), in his Harmonies tfconomiqncs, compared 
“social mechanics to the mechanics of the heavenly bodies,” but 
we have simply drawn the conclusions of their social materialism. 
If Politics and Economics are separated from life in Christ and 
the manipulation of money withdrawn from subjection to the laws 
incumbent on members of Christ, then man will ultimately be held 
to exist merely to produce material wealth in the manner con¬ 
sidered most favourable for the schemes of the financiers, and in 
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the name of “ progress ” human personality will be trodden under 
foot. 

One last remark must be made. It must not be forgotten that 
the Economists of the French Encyclopedia had come under 
other influences. In secret societies they were filled with hatred 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ and of the Supernatural Life. Following 
labbe Barruel, Robison, in Proofs of a Conspiracy again it all the 
Religions and Governments of Europe , says : “ This gang of public 
corruptors held their meetings for many years in the Hotel d’ 
Holbach at Paris, and Voltaire was their honorary President. The 
most eminent members were d'Alembert, Diderot, Coudorcct, La 
Harpe, Turgot, Lamoignon. They took the name of Economists 
and affected to be continually occupied with plans for improving 
Commerce, Manufactures, Agriculture, Finance, etc. . . . But 

their darling project was to destroy Christianity and all Religion 
and to bring about a total change of Government.”* 25 * 


*26) Op. eit., pp. 535, 536. Cf. Barruel, Memoires pour aer r : 
VHistoire (h> 3acobinisme, vol. I, pp. 343-355. 1 C( 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PROTESTANT REVOLT AGAINST ORDER. 

THE PREPARATION OF WRONG NATIONAL 

DECISIONS. 

When a human being comes to a practical decision, both his 
intelligence and will are brought into play. The intellect enun¬ 
ciates the last practical judgement about a course of action which 
the will follows, but it enunciates that judgement under the in¬ 
fluence of the will. For a right decision, therefore, two things are 
necessary: firstly, the intelligence must have a firm grasp of the 
real order of the world and of the final end of man, namely, union 
with the Blessed Trinity through membership of Christ; secondly, 
the will must be strengthened by the moral virtues of prudence, 
justice, fortitude and temperance.* 1 ) 

This is the teaching of St. Thomas who says that “ for a right 
decision or a good choice, two things are necessary: firstly, a right 
intention of the end and this is brought about by moral virtue . . . . 
secondly, a correct judgement about what leads to the end, and 
this can only be by reason rightly advising, judging and ordering. 
This is the function of prudence and its auxiliary virtues.” (2 > To 
this must be added what the Angelic Doctor had just previously 
said: "It is the function of prudence to give wise counsels about 
what concerns the whole life of man and the filial end of human 
life.” (n) In the order of action, St. Thomas insists that the will 
follows the last practical judgement, but he insists that it is the 
will which makes a particular judgement to be the last.* 4) In other 
words, the will sways the intelligence to look at the motives which 
appeal to it (the will) and show up in a clear light what attracts 

U) Pri dence, of course, is in the intelligence, for essentially it is an 
intellectual virtue, but it cannot be present without justice, fortitude 
and temperance, for it is a moral virtue by its matter. It is a habit us 
inclining to knowledge and its object is the act of the will regulated 
according to the moral law. Accordingly, we speak of prudence as a 
moral virtue. Cf. Ia Ilae, Q.58, a.4, 5; Ha Ilae, Q.49, a.l, 2. 
'/ Prudence inclines the intellect to judge rightly, by a last practical 
judgement, about particular actions in relation to the final end of 
man ” (Gredt, Eleynenta Philosophiae , vol. II, p. 358, ed. 5a). 
la Ilae, Q.58, a.4. Gf. la Ilae, Q.57, a.5. 

Ia Ilae, Q.57, a.4, ad 3ura. 

*4) Gf. Thes. XXI of the XXIV theses of St. Thomas. 
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it. The last practical judgement can therefore be uniformly sound 
and good, only if the will be rectified by the moral virtues. The 
will has the preponderant role in our moral life. But the other 
condition is of vital importance also. Fully prudent action sup¬ 
poses a clear vision of the end of man and of the order of the 
world: the danger of disordered action is increased as the intel¬ 
lect’s grasp of order and of the Rights of God grows hazy. The 
intellect must hold up before the will the full order of the world. 
Just as for a right decision the correct functioning of both in¬ 
tellect and will is required, so a wrong decision in a particular set 
of circumstances may be the result of the defective functioning 
of either faculty. 

If we now apply analogously the principles of St. Thomas to 
the practical decisions of peoples and rulers of peoples at the time 
of the so-called Reformation, we shall see that the wrong turning 
taken was in part due to the lack of a firm grasp of order in the 
intelligence and in part to the weakening of the will by the decay 
of the virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance.**’ 

DECAY IN THE INTELLECTUAL GRASP OF 

ORDER. 

Four points must be singled out for particular mention in this 
connexion. Each in its own way contributed to the weakening of 
the hold of men’s minds upon order. Two of them, the sojourn 
of the Popes at Avignon and the Great Schism of the West, were 
spectacular events looming large upon the European stage. The 
two others, the revival of Roman Law and the spread of Nominal¬ 
ism, of which we have already spoken, though their influence was 
largely in the realm of the mind and therefore not so visible, 
nevertheless contributed to the steady weakening of the European 
mind in regard to the Divine Plan. We should mention also the 
general unbalancing effect of the Copernican astronomical dis¬ 
coveries on agelong habits of thought, and the consequences of the 
Black Death. "The Black Death turned Christendom into a house 

<*> “ Experience teaches that peoples have a certain 4 Personality ’ 
to which practically the same rules and the same reasoning can l>c 
applied as to a particular person ” (Bcnigni, Ifi&toriae Ecclesiastical 
Propaedeutica, p. 73). 

Very often the influence of one person in aiding a nation to reject 
disorder and remain faithful to Our Lord is strikingly prominent, juei 
as there are outstanding examples of the opposite, fn’thc case of Queen 
Isabella of Spain (1451-1504), we see a magnificent instance of what a 
clear intelligence and a firm will can do to help a country to take 
courage and go against the current. Tn the case of Cardinal Wolse.v 
we behold what blindness and self-centredness can do to accelerate the 
pace downhill towards final disaster. 

Readers can study the contrast in the splendid volumes, Isabella 
of Spam, by William Walsh, and Wafxty % by Hilaire Jfalloc. 
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of mourning, and had dreadful results of every kind: the worst 
being that priests became so few, and bad priests so easily became 
priests, that the whole great Christian philosophy and morality 
were brought into contempt. . . . The Black Death decimated the 
priesthood, leaving hardly enough priests to go round and 
admitting a good many who had much better not have gone 
round.£ is) 


The Exile at Avignon (1308-1377). 

The Head of the Church, the Vicar of Christ, is Bishop of 
Rome. In the City, around which the Patrimony of St. Peter had 
grown up, the Pope w r as not subject to the influence of any tem¬ 
poral ruler. In Avignon, where the Popes sojourned from 1308- 
1377, that is, from Clement V to Gregory XI, the Pope was domin¬ 
ated more or less by the King of France. This dimmed the sense 
of the supernatural, supranational unity of the Church, especially 
in the minds of those nations and their rulers who had differences 
with the French Kings. In addition, during this period the re¬ 
sentment increased against the holding of bishoprics and other 
benefices in distant lands by officials of the Papal Court. This was 
particularly the case in England and played its part in detaching 
minds and hearts from the Holy See, 

The Great Schism (1378-1417). 

God raised up St. Catherine of Sienna to put an end to 
the sojourn at Avignon, and bring back the Pope to the Eternal 
City, the centre of unity, but the good was undone and the evils 
intensified by the Great Schism', wherein human passions struggled 
against the realization of that unity of government which all 
acknowledged should exist. The concessions, too, which the rival 
claimants were obliged to make to their supporters among the 
different nations, contributed in some degree to the decay of 
faith. 

Influence of Roman Law and Ockhamism. 

The spectacle of these quarrels and divisions was pre¬ 
sented to minds which in many cases were imbued with ideas op¬ 
posed to the Kingship of Christ. The revival of Roman Law had 
enabled the Legists to dangle before the rulers of the growing 
nations the unquestioned authority of the Roman Emperor in mat¬ 
ters of religion as well as in temporal matters. Associated with 
this deleterious influence was the effect of Ockham’s philosophy. 
It was difficult for an Ockhamist to retain hold of the integral 
truth about the immutable nature of the Church's government and 
constitution. His whole philosophical formation tended to con¬ 
vince him that there were no objective natures of things and that 

<5 bis) Chaucer . hy G. K. Chesterton, pp. 40. 5G. 
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all our valid knowledge was of individuals and of their demands. 
No wonder, then, that Ockhamisls, like (l'Ailly and Gerson and 
many of the doctors present at the Councils of Basle and Con¬ 
stance, defended novel theories concerning Church organization 
and reform. Their Philosophy inclined them to consider those 
questions and others, like the relations of Church and State, as 
questions of warring personalities to be solved according to the 
circumstances of the moment. St. Joan of Arc was sent to re¬ 
mind the world of the fact that political authority was a parti¬ 
cipation in the Temporal Kingship of Christ, of which the anoint¬ 
ing at the coronation was a visible sign. (r,) She was treated as 
Our Lord Himself had been. 


WEAKENING OF THE WILL THROUGH THE DECAY 

OF THE VIRTUES. 


Decay in charity resulted inevitably from the corroding influ¬ 
ence of Ockhamism on the doctrine of our union with our fellow 
human beings as members of Christ's Mystical Body. Along with 
it went decay in the realization of that membership in practice, 
owing to routine. This is what Mr. Belloc terms “ a crystalliza¬ 
tion of religion. ,,<7) " As an example of this crystallization,” he 

writes, “ take the complete network of clerical finance. The old 
simplicity therein disappeared. Dues were exacted on mere pre¬ 
cedent, though the causes of such precedent had ceased to be. 

. . . Or take again such abuses as pluralities, hi the earlier ages 
—for instance in England, after the conquest—for a man to hold 
even two v Sces at once was a thing occasionally done but not 
tolerated. It was a scandal and an outrage. In the later Middle 
Ages it became accepted ; still denounced and still scandalous, but 
accepted. With this crystallization, this hardening of official 
action, went a parallel (and much graver) evil among the laity: 
to wit, a reliance upon the externals of religion at the expense of 
spiritual life/’ (8 ' 

In the scandal of pluralities, we can see at one and the same 
time the decay of charity, justice and temperance. In the avarice 
of the clergy, as shown in other ways, and in that of the inilucn- 
tial laity, and in (he eon tempi for celibacy among the clergy, we 
behold the decay of the same virtues of charity, justice and tem¬ 
perance. In the failure to face the reform of these abuses and 
others, in spite of the protests calling attention to the downhill 


(D “ The Kingdom does not belong to the Dauphin but to God. 
Nevertheless, it is the will of God that the Dauphin should be crowned 
and thus be empowered to hold the Kingdom in eomrnendani 77 (Proc&s 
de Ste. Jeanne d'Arc, vol. II, p. 156. Quoted by Pere H. Clerissac, 
D.P.Hit La Message.re de I-ci • Politique Divine). 

< 7 > Horn the Reformation Happened , p, 44. 
f 8) Ibid., p. 46. 
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courses of countries and communities, the lack of charity and of 
fortitude was patent. In spite of the exhortations of St. Vincent 
Ferrer, the hatred of Satan for the Supernatural Life seems to 
have been lost sight of. This is a sure sign of the decay of faith 
in any epoch. When once the storm had burst and that hatred 
was free to show itself, it found expression in insults to all things 
Catholic, especially to the Blessed Eucharist and to the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the central point of Catholic life and wor¬ 
ship. 

“ The condition of the wealthy laitv, M writes Mr. Belloc, “ was 
much worse [than that of the clergy), and more particularly, as 
I have said, in the point of avarice. There was nothing men would 
not do for the violent and rapid acquisition of wealth. They had 
not of course the doctrinal disease of our time; they did not re¬ 
gard their vices as virtues, nor call the rapid grasping of a fortune 
heroic, as we do. The knowledge of right and wrong in this mat¬ 
ter was still sound but the practice was in ruins, . . . Every 
Prince was avid. Right to the hand of appetites so eager and so 
unscrupulous lay the wealth of the Church. . , . The last factor, 
the hatred of the Faith, though it veas numerically the smallest 
by far, was much the most intense, and was in the nature of a 
leaven which could rapidly infect all society, once it was given 
p!av.” (9 ' 

LUTHER AND OCKHAMISM. 

We have seen that the Nominalist Philosophy contributed 
directly to Locke’s individualism and separatism. Indirectly, 
through its influence on the formation of Luther and of Protest¬ 
antism in general, it strongly reinforced these characteristics. 

We have already briefly alluded to Luther’s Nominalist or 
Ockhamist formation. Pie boasted that he had completely assimi¬ 
lated the Ockhamist tenets and that he belonged to the Ockham¬ 
ist school or faction/ 10 ^ Let us take one point, namely, the separ¬ 
ation of Grace and nature, in which Luther prolongs a fundamental 
Ockhamist principle into open heresy. The fundamental principle 
<»f Ockham and his school is that it is not Sanctifying Grace which 
by its nature renders us agreeable to God, but rather God’s 
free acceptance of us as pleasing. v Strictly speaking, it is not 
because he is in the state of Grace that a man is pleasing to God; 
it is exclusively because he is accepted as such by God. (1 fol¬ 
lows that Sanctifying Grace is an unimportant mark designed by 
God to distinguish from others those whom PJe accepts as being 
agreeable to Himself. 

9) Ibid., pp. 61, 62, 

no) Weimar, VI, 195, 4 and 600, 11 : “Sum enim Occanicae faefcionis,” 
Quoted by Father Deniflo, O. P,, in Luther et le Lvtheraiiisme , Denifle- 
Paquier, vo). II, p. 201. 
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Grace itself does not secure for us either liis favour or His 
friendship. Consequently, it is not Divine Grace which makes 
us worthy of eternal life. We are worthy of eternal life, ex¬ 
clusively because God accepts usd 111 If we are to believe the 
Ockhamist, man can be in the friendship of God by a purely ex¬ 
trinsic denomination, that is to say. because the Will of God ac¬ 
cepts him. Of the Supernatural Life which Sanctifying Grace 
bestows on us, the Ockhamists say nothing. It is easy to see that 
they unwillingly admitted the existence of this dead weight in 
which they saw neither necessity nor utility. They repeated con¬ 
tinually that everything depended on God’s acceptance of us, not 
on Sanctifying Grace and the infused virtues. Of course, they did 
not deny the existence of these gifts, but they were always pro- 
claiming that entities were not to be multiplied without neces¬ 
sity.^ 

Luther in his interior struggles recalled the principle of the 
free acceptance of God as the Ockhamists explained it, that is, as a 
simple possibility. God, they said, could accept each of us, even 
without Sanctifying Grace. Luther goes much further. TTe does 
not say: God could do it , but God docs it. We are declared friends 
of God by an '‘extrinsic denomination” or an “extrinsic 
arrangement." This extrinsic denomination comes from the jus¬ 
tice of Christ, that is. from a justice which is not ours. In the 
Ockhamist hypothesis of God's acceptance of us, however, the 
sinner was intrinsically justified, his fault was blotted out. Accord¬ 
ing to Luther, God considers the sinner as just on account of the 
justice of Christ, but the sinner remains a sinner. The sin is not 
effaced, but God regards the sinner as just, because Christ’s justice 
is imputed to him. The cause of this erroneous doctrine on the 
part of Luther was his own interior state. lie could not resist sin 
through his own fault, but he held up Christ’s justice between 
himself and God and in this way hid his corruption and misery 
from God’s gaze, lie remained, however, intrinsically corrupt. 03 ) 

t 11 ) 11 God accepts a soul in the state of grace into eternal life purely 
gratuitously.” “ An imam charitatem hahentein Dens pure gratis 
acceptat ad vitain neternam ” (Peter d’Ailli, / Sent., t/u. 9, f/.2, fol. 139). 

( 12 ) “ Kruslva fit, per pluva quod fieri potest per paueiora” (Ockham, 
7 Sent., (list. 31). 

° 3 > In 1531, Luihov wrote: Cf I am accustomed ... to imagine that 
there is no quality called faith or charity in my hearty hut in the place 
of these I put Christ Himself, and T say: This is niv justice. Christ 
is my quality and my formal justice as it L called ” (quoted by Father 
Deni fie, O. P., op. eii.. p. 220, Corjnts Hefonnatonnu, TT, 503). 

When Luther say« cLcwhere: i( Against Ockham we must hol'd that 
God cannot accept man without justifying grace ” (Weimar, T 227, 
n. 503). he uses the expression “ justifying grace ” in a different sense 
from Ockham. Tn his system the justice of Christ is-the “justifying 
grace.” 
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Thus Luther involved himself in numberless contradictions with 
which we are not here directly concerned. 11 *) So too he set up that 
separation of Grace and nature which was to have such disastr¬ 
ous repercussions on the political and economic organization of 
Protestant society, especially when reinforced by another inevit¬ 
able consequence of Luther’s system of private judgement, namely, 
the growth of a purely individualistic relation with Christ. 

CONSEQUENCES OF LUTHERANISM. 

Catholic teaching insists, not on the separation of the super¬ 
natural and the natural but on their distinction and connection. 
For the Catholic Church, there is no inevitable contradiction be¬ 
tween invisible Grace and visible organization, between interior 
liberty and external power, between the supernatural world and 
the material universe. The Kingdom of God amongst us consists, 
essentially and principally in the supernatural society of the Cath¬ 
olic Church, secondarily and as a consequence of the influence of 
the Catholic Church, in an organization of the social life of States, 
political and economic, in accordance with the Divine Plan for 
order. God in Three Divine Persons is Subsistent Love of order. 
The social organization of men, who are called to share in the 
Inner Life of God through membership of Christ, must reflect 
that supernatural love of order. We may represent the Divine 
Plan for order succinctly as follows: 

God 

(In Three Divine Persons) 

! A 

v 1 

Our Lord Jesus Christ 

(Invisible Head of His Mystical Body, the Catholic Church) 

! A 

v I 

States aiming at the Temporal Prosperity of their subjects 
so as not only not to hinder but to favour their attaining 
their final end—Union with the blessed Trinity. Thus the 
organization of the State will aid every citizen to act always 
as a member of Christ. This is what God in Three Divine 

Persons wants. 

! 14 ’ Ockham exalts faith and lowers reason, He even attacks the 
value of the principle of contradiction. Luther, as usual, goes further. 
Ockham had also prepared the way for Luther and had influenced his 
mind by his affirmation that Scripture alone is infallible. 

Cf. Denifle-Paquier, Luther H h Lutheran lame, vol. Ill, pp. 226 
and foil., also Le* Origines de la Theologie Moderne, by l’abbe Humbert, 
pp. 36 and foil. 
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The following diagrammatic expression of the Catholic ideal of 
the life of the individual Christian may be useful to bring out the 
contrast between it and Protestantism. The position of the rect¬ 
angles and the arrows pointing downwards indicate that Super¬ 
natural Life is meant to permeate and animate all the activities 
of social life. The arrows pointing upwards indicate that social 
life is meant to aid in the development of the personality of 
members of Christ and so contribute to the formation of the 
Mystical Body in heaven. Hence the social life of the Citizen is 
fully subordinated to the Supernatural Life of the Christian . His 
environment aids him to act as a member of Christ instead of being 
a hindrance thereto. Thus, too, God's Rights are fully respected 

God 

(In Three Divine Persons) 



Our Lord Jesus Christ, Head 
of the Mystical Body. 



Lutheranism, on the other hand, separates the world into tveo 
halves so independent that they have only accidental relations 
with each other. This is the inevitable result of the separation of 
Grace and nature (this latter being intrinsically corrupt), of faith 
and works. According to Luther, each individual, while his natural 
equipment remains intrinsically corrupt, by an act of blind confid¬ 
ence, holds up the justice of Christ as a fire-screen between God's 
anger and his own corruption. In this way there is brought into 
existence the invisible Church of those who believe, while the One 
True Visible Church, through which alone {in re or in voto) one 
becomes a member of the Mystical Body, is done away with. 
This is the invisible Church of human relations with God and of 
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divine action. All the rest, all that concerns the life and action 
of the external man, including the ecclesiastical organizations en¬ 
tered into to stir up faith in Christ, in a word, all the affairs of 
this world, are relegated to the Slate. This results in a clear-cut 
separation between the Christian and the Citizen. 

“You are a prince or judge,” said Luther, “. . . . you have 
people under you and you wish to know what to do. It is not 
Christ you are to question concerning the matter but the law of 
your country.Between the Christian and the ruler, a pro¬ 

found separation must be made. . . . Assuredly, a prince can be 
a Christian, but it is not as a Christian that he ought to govern. 
As a ruler, he is not called a Christian but a prince. The man is 
a Christian, but his function does not concern his religion. . . . 
Though they are found in the same man, the two states or func¬ 
tions are perfectly marked off one from the other, and really 
opposed. ,,n5) So all man’s external activity, springing from a 
nature deprived of Supernatural Life and subject to the dictates 
of a ruler who must look upon himself not as a Christian but as 
a ruler, is completely naturalistic. By this individualism and sep¬ 
aratism the way is made smooth for modern Naturalism and Lib¬ 
eralism.^) 

If we bear in mind that, according to Luther, Our Lord Jesus 
Christ is no longer the Source of Sanctifying Grace, the Intrinsic 
Principle of Life of the Mystical Body, we may express the dis¬ 
ordered Lutheran ideal of life as follows: 

? 

A 


Christian Life. 11 Social Life. 


Thus the life of the Citizen is separated and sectioned off from 
the life of the Christian. Accordingly, each Protestant State, after 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, expressed this separatist ideal 
by organizing its national form of religion as a State Department. 
The True Church of Christ is invisible.* 171 

us) Luther’s Works (Weimar Edition), XXXII, ipp. 391, 439, 440. 
Again he writes in his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians: 
” Conscience has nothing to do with the Law, works or earthly justice ” 
(Gal., c. II, v. 14, quoted by l’abbe Paquier in Luther ct VAlhmagne> 

p. 166). 

(16 ) TJUnion fles £*fltscs, by Pabbe Ch. .Tournet, has some excellent 
remarks on the separatist spirit of Lutheranism, pp. 166-170 and 261-262. 

(1? ) The note of interrogation at- the head of the diagram is meant 
to emphasize the fact that those who are not in the order laid down 
by God for return to Him are in a. state of disorder. 
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To bring home to ourselves how far the Lutheran separation 
of the Christian and the Citizen has corroded the true Catholic 
ideal of membership of Christ in the minds of Catholics, we have 
only to listen to those Catholics who affirm that there is no per¬ 
secution of the Catholic Church in Germany under the National- 
Socialist regime. They say that when they were in Germany they 
saw Mass being celebrated freely and the Churches crowded. It 
is clear that for them the Catholic religion stops at the Church 
door and that there is a rigid separation between Catholic life and 
social life. If this were not so, they would have seen all the 
horror involved in the fact that from the moment a German Cath¬ 
olic left Church after Mass, he found himself up against a social 
organization based on membership of the German race as the 
primary value, not on membership of Christ. 

Another instance of the influence of the Lutheran attitude on 
Catholic minds is to be found in the limitation of the Christian 
ideal to the avoidance of sin. Many Catholics do not understand 
that the ideal of life is not merely negative, that it is not con¬ 
fined to safeguarding oneself from committing sin. The whole 
life of a member of Christ is meant to be subject to Christ, as the 
hand or the foot is subject to the head in the physical body, in 
view of the development of union with the Blessed Trinity here 
below in The obscurity of faith, while awaiting the vision face-to- 
face in heaven. And the whole organization of a Stale is intended 
by God to favour the cultivation of human personality through 
that development. 

The inevitable result of Protestantism was an enormous in¬ 
crease in the power of Temporal Rulers of States. As the Spirit¬ 
ual Kingship of Christ, participated in by the Pope and the Bishops 
of the Catholic Church, was no longer acknowledged, authoritv 
over spiritual affairs, including the right to interpret and apply 
the moral law, passed to the Temporal Rulers. Accordingly, on 
the one hand, the way was laid open for the abuses of State Abso¬ 
lutism, for the State’s neglect of God’s Rights led to the disregard 
of man’s rights. On the other hand, the principle of private judge¬ 
ment prepared the way for the opposite error of “ holy rebellion ” 
and of the “right” of the people to revolt against authority on 
any pretext whatsoever. Disregard for God’s Rights meant in¬ 
evitably that man’s duties were not stressed as they should be. 

It is true that the Protestant States, as organized bodies, still 
acknowledged that they had a duty to God, and at the beginning, 
at least, maintained the great truth of the Divinity of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, though rejecting the order established by Him for 
return to God. Decay, however, was inevitable, when once the 
Infallible Guardian of the moral law was thrust aside. The way 
was thus paved for the return of the tyrannical regime of Imperial 
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Rome, dominated by the manipulation of money. Individualism 
and isolation in relation to Our Lord led to individualism in social 
life. The separation of the Christian and the Citizen prepared the 
way for the growth of Naturalism. With the French Revolution 
the organized naturalistic forces will begin the new anti-super¬ 
natural reorganization of society. As time goes on and the attack 
on God’s Rights develops, man will be treated less and less as a 
person and more and more as a mere individual . This result of 
“ Progress ” and “Liberty” is the sure sign of Satan's domination 
over society/ 18 ! 


(18) For a brief account of the Political and Economic consequences 
of Protestantism, of. The Mystical Body of Christ in the Modern 
World , pp. 1:3-24. In addition to the works referred to (hero, see 
Rechcrches sur 7J Esprit politique de la Reforme , by G. de Lagarde. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1789. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Wc have seen that one result of the Lutheran revolt was the 
division between the Christian and the Citizen. According to the 
Catholic ideal the whole life of a member of Christ is meant to be 
subject to Christ and animated with the meritorious Supernatural 
Life of Grace, just as all the movements of the hand or of any 
other member are subject to the head in the physical body. Ac¬ 
cording to the Lutheran ideal, all the activity of a Christian in the 
world is withdrawn from the rule of Christ and given over to 
Naturalism. “ They who are just,” says Luther, “ observe the law, 
not because then ttrr thereby justified, before God , but for the sake 
of civil order, and because they know that such obedience is well 
pleasing to God, and a good example and pattern for the improve¬ 
ment of others.”^) To earthly activity was thus ascribed a 
merely earthly, naturalistic value. Calvin agreed with this, main¬ 
taining the sectioning or division of life, but he added powerful 
incentives to the observance of natural asceticism and to the pur¬ 
suit ot wealth. He taught that industrial energy and success in 
business were a proof of one’s election to salvation, a clear 
indication that the purely interior act of faith-confidence 
in Christ had been rightly performed, and that on the 
other hand, lack of eagerness for gain * and ill-success 
were a proof of eternal damnation. Accordingly, political 
action and business dealings, instead of being vivified with the 
supernatural love of one’s fellow-members of Christ, actual or 
potential, were left to the guidance of private judgement, that is, 
inevitably, to the promptings of self-interest. Thus, individualism 
in religion prepared the way for individualism and separatism in 
political and economic activity. Naturalism grew apace. 

Meanwhile, the uprise of a multitude of sects, which was the 
inevitable consequence of individualism and private judgement, 
favoured Naturalism after another fashion. Satan, as we have 
seen, urged the desirability of setting up a society based upon 
that natural religion in which all men agree, as a remedy for the 
divisions arising from the quarrels between Christian denomina- 

H) Quoted by Rev. Eustace Dudley in National Resurrection p. 39. 
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tions. Thus, the tempter whispered, since human beings are ra¬ 
tional, you can make them good and true and at the same time 
re-establish the brotherhood of men of all nations so much endan¬ 
gered by all these quarrels. Satan pleaded, too, for an oath of 
secrecy because of special knowledge to be safeguarded, knowing 
the force of such an appeal and its efficacy in keeping men in sub¬ 
jection. In this wise, Freemasonry, a naturalistic caricature of 
the Mystical Body of Christ, was brought into existence. The 
so-called Reformation had not attempted to set up a supranational 
organization in the place of the Catholic Church. The French 
Revolution of 1789 witnessed the first appearance in public of the 
new ideal of a purely naturalistic society striving for the uni¬ 
versality of the Catholic Church. (2) The State or Nation, falsely 
holding that it is not obliged to make profession of any religion, 
proclaims that religion is a private matter and, after the model 

<2) For the proofs of the fact that Freemasonry prepared and 
carried out the French Revolution, see The Mystical Body of Christ 
in the Modern Worlds pp. 25-68, and the authors there quoted, espe¬ 
cially Tabbe Barruel and M. Auguste Cochin. The monumental work 
of Pere Deschamps, S.J., Les Societes Secretes et la Societe , which is 
not there mentioned, but which was continually utilized, should also 
be read. 

Since that book was written, I have been able to consult in addition 
the work of the non-Catholic, Robison, Proofs of a Conspiracy against 
all the Religions and Governments of flu-rope. Robison was Secretary 
to the Royal Society of Edinburgh and was a Mason of some standing. 
He says: 

“ 1 had been initiated in a very splendid Lodge at Liege, of which 
the Prince Bishop, his Trefonciers, and the chief noblesse of the State 
w y ere members, j visited the French Lodges at Valenciennes, at Brus¬ 
sels, at Aix-la-Chapelle, at Berlin and Konigsberg ... At St. Peters¬ 
burg I connected myself with the English Lodge, and occasionally visited 
the German and Russian Lodges held there.” Then on pages 10 and 
11 he adds: fi I found that the covert of a Mason Lodge had been em¬ 
ployed in every country for venting and propagating sentiments in 
religion and politics, that could not have circulated in public without 
exposing the author to great danger. I found that this impunity had 
gradually encouraged men of licentious principles to become more bold 
and to teach doctrines subversive of all our notions of morality .... 
and of all satisfaction and contentment with our present life, so long 
as we live in a state of civil subordination. ... I have observed these 
doctrines gradually diffusing and mixing with all the different forms 
of Freemasonry, till, at last, an Association has been formed for the 
express purpose of rooting out all the religious establishments and over¬ 
turning all the existing Governments of Europe , . . And I have seen 
that the most active leaders in the French Revolution'were members 
of this Association, and conducted their first movements according to 
its principles, and by means of its instructions and assistance, form¬ 
ally requested and obtained: and, lastly, I have seen that this Asso¬ 
ciation still exists, still works in secret . . . that the Association has 
Lodges in Britain corresponding with the Mother Lodge at Munich ever 
since 1784 ” (op. cit., p. % 3rd ed., 17&8). 
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of the Masonic Society, declares itself superior both to the 
Mystical Body of Christ and to all the various man-made forms 
of religion professed by its individual subjects. 

Modern History since 1789 is, to a large extent, the account 
of the domination of State after State by the naturalistic supra- 
nationalism of Freemasonry, behind which has been steadily emerg¬ 
ing the still more strongly organized naturalistic supranational- 
ism of the Jewish Nation. That is why the post-revolutionary 
epoch has witnessed, in country after country, persistent attacks 
on the programme of Christ the King in regard to the Church, 
the State, the Family, Education, the Religious Orders, Secret 
Societies, Liberty of the Press and Private Property. After every 
successful Masonic Revolution since the first in 1789 down to and 
including the Spanish Revolution of 1931, the world soon began 
to hear of the country’s entering upon the path of “ progress ” 
by the introduction of “ enlightened ” reforms, such as, the sep¬ 
aration of Church and State, the legalization of divorce, the sup¬ 
pression and banishment: of religious orders and congregations, 
the glorification of Freemasonry, the secularization of the schools, 
the nationalization of property and the unrestrained licence of the 
press. (3 > These were, of course, simply the results of Satan's utiliz¬ 
ation of his visible instruments in order to eliminate the inlluencc 
of Christ the King. Satan himself knows well that the carrying 
out of his programme can only lead to savagery and chaos, through 
the ruthless enslavement of the many by the few. Most of his 
subordinates, however, do not grasp this. Blinded by the sug¬ 
gestions of the tempter and by their own pride, men overthrow 
the bulwarks of society reared on faith in Christ and on our mem¬ 
bership of Him, with disastrous results, especially for the poor 
and the lowly. 

NATURALISM AND REVOLUTION. 

Naturalism, as we have seen ih chapter 1, consists in- the nega¬ 
tion of the possibility of the elevation of our nature to the Super¬ 
natural Life and order or, more radically still, in the negation of 
the very existence of that Life and order. If Naturalism denies 
the existence of the Supernatural Life, it has its foundation in 
Pantheism. The reason of the last statement is clear. If there 
is no truth and no life beyond the reach of our nature, then our 
nature is identical with the Divine Nature. Rationalism is the 
application of Naturalism to the human reason. It involves the 

(3) For a splendid exposition and refutation of these various 
naturalisticerrors, cf. Lm Erreurs Mod ernes (2 vols.), by Dom Paul 
Benoit. This work could be used as an excellent introduction to the 
•history of the Middle Ages and of the post-revolutionary epoch (J789 
to the present day). 
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negation either of the existence of the Supernatural Life that 
comes from Our Lord Jesus Christ or at least of the possibility 
of getting to know about that Life, even by revelation. Thus 
the human mind is the unique source of truth and order, to the 
exclusion of God and Our Lord Jesus Christ.* 4 ) 

The word Revolution may be taken in two senses. The prim¬ 
ary signification is that of a radical transformation of society un¬ 
dertaken for the purpose of destroying the ancient order which 
was based on the recognition of the Rights of God through the 
Mystical Body of Christ and of the reality of the Supernatural 
Life of Grace as our highest and noblest life. The second signi¬ 
fication is derived from the former. According to it, the word 
is applied to the doctrines or principles in the name of which the 
social transformation is accomplished and to the new institutions 
set up in the place of those overthrown. The aim of revolution, 
therefore, is based on the negation of God's Rights and of our 
Supernatural Life and is the enthronement of man’s reason as 
supreme. In other words, it is the inauguration of the reign of 
Naturalism or Rationalism. 

THE DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 

We have seen in Chapter I that the true rights of man are 
founded on man’s duties to God, and that God become Man, Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the One Mediator, has set forth the divine 
programme for the full acknowledgment of those duties to God. 
For centuries France had acknowledged those duties, and what¬ 
ever abuses existed in society had arisen from the forgetfulness 
of them, that is, from the neglect and contempt of the Rights of 
God, as enunciated by Our Lord Jesus Christ and His Church. 
The ignorance, forgetfulness and contempt of the Rights of 
Almighty God, the True Supreme Being, and of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, were therefore the principal causes of public misfortunes. 

In the Preamble of the Declaration drawn up by the French 
National Assembly, Our Lord Jesus Christ is left out of account 
and the new-fangled rights of man, not based on his duties to 
God through the One Mediator, are drawn up in the presence of 
the vague pantheistic supreme Being of Freemasonry. “The 
representatives of the French people gathered together in a Na¬ 
tional Assembly," runs the infamous document, “considering that 
the ignorance, forgetfulness or contempt of the rights of man are 
the sole cause of public misfortunes and the corruption of govern¬ 
ments, have decided to set forth in a solemn declaration, the na¬ 
tural, inalienable and sacred rights of man. . . . Consequently, 
the National Assembly recognises and declares, in the presence 

< 4 ) Cf. the 3rd Proposition condemned in the Syllabus of Pius IX 
in The Mystical Body of Christ in the Modern Woiid , pp. 120, ]31. 
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and under the auspices of the Supreme Being, the following rights 
of the man and the citizen, etc.” Thus we find in this “ Magna 
Charta ” of the Revolution, on the one hand, social apostacy and 
the rejection of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and on the other hand, 
the substitution of man for God or the worship of humanity/ 5 ) 

The judgement of the Church as to the suitability of these 
articles for Constitution-building was not long delayed. Pius VI, 
in a Letter to the Archbishop of Avignon in 1791, concerning the 
deliberations of the Assembly of that district, condemned the 
Declaration of 1789 as opposed to religion and to the good of 
society. “ It is enough,” he wrote, “ to recall those seventeen 
articles, wherein the rights of man were taken exactly in the same 
sense in which they had been set forth and proclaimed in the 
decrees of the National Assembly of France, I mean, those rights 
so opposed to religion and the good of society, and they were so 
taken that they might form the ground-work or foundation of a 
New Constitution” (lhdlarivtn liomanvm , April, 1791). 

“Never to have known Jesus Christ in any way is the great¬ 
est: of misfortunes,” wrote Pope Leo XI If, “but it involves no 
perversity or ingratitude. But after having known, to reject or 
forget Him, is such a horrible and mad crime as to be scarcely 
credible. For He is the origin and source of all good, and just as 
mankind could not be freed from slavery but by the sacrifice of 
Christ, so neither can it be preserved but by His power. . . . Men 
wander very far from the goal, in aimless error, once they have 
entered upon devious paths. Likewise, if the pure and unsullied 
light of truth be rejected, men's minds must needs be buried in 
darkness and deceived by depraved fancies that meet them at 
every step. . . . Christ alone is the Way, the Truth, and the Life 
(St. John, XIV', 6), and if we despise Him we lose these three in¬ 
dispensable requisites for salvation. . . . The case of Govern¬ 
ments is much the same as that of the individual: they also must 
run into fatal issues, if they depart from the Way. . . . Let 
Jesus be excluded, and human reason is left without its greatest 
protection and illumination: the very notion is easily lost of the 
end for which God created human society. . . . Their minds 
busy with a hundred confused projects, rulers and subjects alike 
travel a devious road, bereft as they are of safe guidance and fixed 
principle.” <G) 

The French people had grasped the truth of the Divine Plan 
for order and had stood for the Rights of God. By leaving Our 
Lord Jesus Christ out of account and passing over in silence the 

< 5 > For a fuller treatment of what is merely outlined here, see The 
Mystical Body of Christ in the Modern World , pp. 51-68, and Les 
Errenrs Modernes , by Dom P. Benoit, vol. I, pp. 473-513. 

(6 > Encyclical Letter, Tamct#i % On Christ Onr Redeemer, Nov. 1, 

1900. 
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Rights of the Head of the Mystical Body, they committed apos- 
tacy and ushered in a long period of disorder under the sway of the 
promoters of Naturalism. When men reject Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, they tend inevitably to put themselves in the place of God. 
This is what the French Masons had done and this is what they 
succeeded in doing officially in the name of France in 1789. (7) 
It is precisely in this putting of human reason in the place of God 
that Rationalism consists, and this is what we find in the Declara¬ 
tion of 1789. 

No wonder, then, that Leo XIII was compelled to condemn 
the spirit animating Revolutionary legislation and its provisions. 
This he did in no uncertain terms in the Encyclical Letter, 
Immortale Dei , On the Christian Constitution of States (Nov. 1 , 
1885). “Sad it is to call to mind,” wrote the great Pontiff, “ how 
the harmful and lamentable rage for innovation which rose to a 
climax in the 16th century, threw first of all into confusion the 
Christian religion, and, next, by natural sequence, invaded the 
precincts of philosophy, whence it spread amongst all classes of 
society. From this source, as from a fountain-head, burst forth 
all those later tenets of unbridled licence which, in the midst of 
the terrible upheavals of the last century, were widely conceived 
and boldly proclaimed as the principles and foundations of that 
neio jurisprudence which was not merely previously unknown, 
but was at variance in many points with not only the Christian, 
but even the natural law. Amongst these principles the main one 
lays down that as all men are alike by race and nature, so in like 
manner all are equal in the control of their life; that each one is 
so far his own master as to be in no sense under the rule of any 
other individual; that each is free to think on every subject just 
as he may choose, and to do whatever he may like to do; that no 
man has any right to rule over other men. . . . The authority of 
God is passed over in silence, just as if there were no God . . . 
or as if men whether in their individual capacity or bound toget¬ 
her in social relations, owed nothing to God. . . . Moreover, the 
State believes that it is not obliged to make public profession of 
any religion; or to inquire which of the very many religions is 
the only true one; or to prefer one religion to all the rest; or to 
show any form of religion special favour; but, on the contrary, is 
bound to grant equal rights to every creed, aiming exclusively at 
preventing them from disturbing public order and tranquillity.” 

On the other hand, we arc not left in doubt about what the 
enemies of Christ and of the Supernatural Life think of the Revo¬ 
lution. “Long live Liberty, Equality, Fraternity! That is the 

<?) It is well to recall here the text of Pope Pius XI already quoted: 
“ No belief in God will in the long; run be preserved pure and genuine, 
if it is not supported by belief in Christ ” (Encyclical Letter, Mil 
Brennender Sorge). 
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favourable lime lor ns.” These words, tillered by one of the 
possessed children of lllfurl fAHacc). show Satan's high opinion 
of the principles of 1789,< b) 

We need not be surprised, lh.cn. at the strong appeal addressed 
by Here Henry kamiere, S.J.. to the Associates of the Apostk^bip 
of 1‘rayer, in 1892: “ W e must unite in an immense effort to obtain 
that, as we have seen the Revolution open by the Declaration of 
the rights of man and the proclamation of the dethronement of 
Jesus Christ from llis rightful place in society, we may see this 
same Revolution come to an end by the recognition of the Rights 
of God and of the duties of the human race to its Saviour and its 
King.”*® hi »> 


THE FEWfSH NAT TON AND THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 

Again, the greatest organized visible naturalistic or anti-super¬ 
natural force, the Jewish Nation, extols the “principles of 1789.” 
On the 3rd August, 1790, Revolutionary France took the initiative 
in the question of the admission of the members of the Jewish 
Nation to full citizenship.* 9 * Their emancipation took place in 
England only in 1849 and 1858, in Denmark in 1849, in Austria- 
Hungary in 1867, in Germany in 1869 and 1871, in Italy in 1860 
and 1870, in Switzerland in 1869 and 1874, in Hulgaria and Serbia 
in 1878 and 1879. M. Tabbo Joseph Lemann, the Jewish convert, 
has depicted in the following terms the advantages the Jews hoped 
for from the emancipation: “ The lews had always been a hostile 
power. They were also a financial power to be reckoned with. 
They became a riril power by the rights of citizenship conferred 
on them by the Constituent Assembly. They have now only to 
become a political power, with mastery over ihe finances, the legis¬ 
lation, the army and the diplomatic service of the friendly unsus¬ 
pecting nations. That day will conic.”* 10) 

Seventy years ago, the Jews proclaimed openly how they have 
profited by the principles of 1789. On the 29th June, 1869, they held 

*8) Le Viable , Sen Paroles^ Son Action /fans leu / J as#edes rVlllfurt , 
il>. 66. The work is compiled from documents embodying the statements 
of eye-witnesses. 

fHhis) / jf f it]hr Social d u. (UuHr t/( Vt *«//«, p. 

(9) “The deputies who got the project of Jewish Emancipation 
voted by the Assembly were all Freemasons ” (1 A Soiree Jen Saifs dans 
la Soviet c Franraixe, p. 356, by Ihibbe Lein aim, the distinguished 
Jewish convert). 

“The servants of the Jews, the Freemasons, got this decree voted, 
but only at the fourteenth session, after thirteen fruitless a/tempts. 

. . . Thus was this foreign nation introduced into the bosom of the 
French Nation ” ( Les Ponrquoi de la Guerre. Mondiale , Vol. Ill, 73 . 304, 
by Mgr. IT. Delassus). 

* 10) Quoted by Mgr. TT. Delassus, op. cit., 7 ). 305. 
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a synod at Leipzig, at which were present, under the presidency of 
Dr. Lazarus of Berlin, representatives of Germany, Russia, Tur¬ 
key, Austria, England, the Low Countries, France, etc. The fol¬ 
lowing resolution was proposed by Dr. Philipson of Bonn and 
seconded by the Chief Rabbi of Belgium, M. Astruc: “The Synod 
proclaims that the diffusion and application to real life of modern 
principles are the surest guarantees of the present and the future 
well-being of the Jewish Nation and its members. They are the 
conditions vitally indispensable for the progressive expansion and 
the highest development of Judaism.'’ We find the same note of 
rejoicing in the sermon preached by the Rabbi Isaac Bloch at 
Nancy, in 1889. “The spirit of the Revolution and the spirit of 
the Jewish religion are one and the same,” he said, “and in last 
analysis the one proceeds from the other. The Revolution has had 
the providential effect of bringing Judaism back to the way to 
be traversed in order to carry out its mission. . . . Israel is like 
a giant Sower advancing down the ever-widening vista of the 
centuries, bearing a reflection of Sinai on his nimbus-crowned 
forehead. The Sower of the Bible is still far from the end of 
his allotted task, but at every step he takes, there is around him 
more light, more peace, ever growing concord and harmony.”< n ) 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

We may now express the naturalistic significance of the Revo¬ 
lution as follows: 

? 

A 


Progress of Humanity 


A 

v 


Naturalism 


v 

Social Life, 

Political and Economic 


(31) Sermons, pp. 136-137 (Paris, 1898). Quoted by G. Goyau, L'Jdrt 
de Patrie et VHumanitarisme, 
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The individual Christian, actual or potential, becomes a mere 
Citizen, and the State organizes the whole of life on purely na¬ 
turalistic lines. The kind of organization set up and the moulding 
process applied to the ordinary man as a consequence will vary 
according to the disorder of the fundamental conception in ques¬ 
tion. But the result will invariably be, as has been already re¬ 
marked, that the Citizen will be treated as a mere Individual , 
not as a Parson. Man can consistently maintain the supremacy 
of reason over sense in social organization, only on condition of 
maintaining the subjection of his reason to God through Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

The ultimate result of the “ Progress of Humanity,” aimed at 
by the organized naturalistic forces of the Jewish Nation and 
Freemasonry, may be depicted diagrammaticallv as follows: 

? 

A 

Jewish Nation 

organized under the Natural Messias 
to come 

A 

! 

All other States or Nations, from which every vestige of 
organization, based on the Divinity of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
all belief in the Supernatural Life, to be attained by membership 
of His Mystical Body, the Catholic Church, shall have dis¬ 
appeared. 

The pressure of disordered Naturalism has made life very hard 
for Catholics, in the States that have accepted the principles of the 
French Revolution. At Mass they profess with Our Lord their 
readiness to bring the whole social life of their country into sub¬ 
jection to God the Father, whose Will it is that they should strive 
to realize His Son’s programme in the organization of society 
and thus aid their fellow-men to live as members of Christ. But 
the moment they come out of Church after Mass, they find the 
whole social fabric organized against Christ the King. The 
result has been division and decay. The so-called Reformation 
sections life, separating social life, political and economic, from 
Christ, and exposing it to naturalistic motives and influences. The 
whole of life is no longer subject to Christ as the right order of 
the world, in which all are called to be members of Christ, de¬ 
mands. The French Revolution sees the organized naturalistic 
forces which form (he visible portion of the army of Satan com¬ 
ing into control of the State and aiming at bringing the whole of 
life into subjection to themselves. The organization of society 
presents a complete reversal of the right order formerly accept¬ 
ed. Instead of being organized in harmonious subordination to 
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the supernatural organism of the Mystical Body of Christ as it 
should be, Naturalism reigns supreme, and poor fallen irian has 
to try to live as a member of Christ, in spite of all kinds of diffi¬ 
culties and even of dire persecution. 

“Poor France/' exclaimed Pope Leo XIII in 1892, “God alone 
can measure the abyss of evil into which she will sink if the 
legislation, instead of improving, will stubbornly continue in a 
course which must end in tearing out from the minds and hearts 
of Frenchmen the religion which has made them so grcat/ ,(12) 
The legislation, inspired by Naturalism, was persisted in. The 
final blow may be said to have been given by the measure taken 
under the Jewish Prime Minister, Plum, a few years before the 
present war, for the undermining of the discipline of the French 
army. Communist cells diffused the Soviet spirit, which, in 1917, 
had reduced the Russian army to a disordered rabble / VA) 

Yet even now, with the country sunk in the abyss of misery 
foretold by Pope Leo XIII half a century ago, M. Carcopino, Sec¬ 
retary of State for National Education in the Vichy Government, 
declare?: “I am certain that all good Frenchmen are of my opin¬ 
ion and reprove as energetically as I do anything which could 
either make for a return of the evil influence of an out-of-date 
anticlericalism or for a renewal of the discussions and divisions 
regarding the neutrality of the State in religious matters. 
That neutrality is the bulwark and the safeguard of inviolable 
freedom of conscience and of worship . . . The word 1 God / 

in the 'programme of moral instruction in the primary schools , is 
to be replaced by the expressions : ‘ Spiritual values , the. native 
land , Christian Civilization / It takes a lot to get men to 

return fully to God. 

THE OPPOSITION BETWEEN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

From what has been said about the naturalistic signification 
of the Revolution and of the Declaration of the rights of man, 
it is clear that the opposition between the Catholic Church and 

<12) Encyclical Letter, A a Milieu ties Sollivitudes, Fob. 16, 1892. 

(13) I n The Diary of a Staff Officer of the British Expeditionary 
Force , published by Methuen in 1941, wc read under an entry for May 
22nd, 1940; “ . . . . soldiers’ committees regularised in. the French 
Army in 1936 by Monsieur Leon Blum’s regime have undermined dis¬ 
cipline. French G.H.Q. is definitely handicapped by the spirit of inter¬ 
nationalism that exists to such a great extent among the rank and file.” 
Thus General Georges, who had promised a counter-attack to check the 
German panzer onslaught, excused himself to the British for not 
issuing orders to that effect by explaining that, under the circumstances, 
he / could not give orders so far in advance of the inclinations of the 
divisions.” 

n4) yom'tdle* dc Fmnrr\ 23 avril, 1941. Italics mine. 
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the French Revolution is not merely accidental but essential. It 
is not merely an accidental opposition arising- out of a chance 
association of images and ideas, but one based on the very nature 
of things. It is the opposition between Naturalism and the Super¬ 
natural Life of Grace. According to Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the conflict 
between the Catholic Church and the French Revolution was acci¬ 
dental. “ By an accident of history,” he writes, “ the Revolution 
following on the breakdown of religion in educated France had 
come into active conflict with the Church. The conflict, 1 say, 
was accidental; but, by an association of ideas, it seemed to the 
mind of the time to be in the very nature of things."t 15 ' ] lc holds 

the same theory, as we have seen, about the opposition between 
Freemasonry anti the Catholic Church: in fact this is merely an 
application of that theory to a particular instance. This is a re¬ 
grettable error and loads to a false view of history. Mr. Belloc 
compares Napoleon’s attempted reorganization of Europe with 
that of Charlemagne. Charlemagne stood for an order in Europe 
respectful of the Mystical Body of Christ and proclaimed himself 
the Defender of the Rights of God and of the Holy See. Napoleon 
was the Apostle of Naturalism and treated the Vicar of Christ 
with contumely, making him a prisoner. It is ridiculous to speak 
of a restoration of order in Europe by a Freemason. no > 

In the Encyclical Letter, On tin * (Christian Constitution of 
States , after having outlined the principles of the new jurisprud¬ 
ence of the Revolution, Pope Leo XIII insists upon the essential 
opposition of these principles to the natural law, of which the 
Catholic Church is the sole guardian. 07 ' " Natural reason itself,” 
he writes, “ proves convincingly that such concepts of the govern¬ 
ment of a State are wholly at variance with the truth.Doc¬ 

trines such as these |sovereignty of the people without any re¬ 
ference to God: no difference between forms of religion: liberty 
of thinking and publishing whatever one likes without any hindr¬ 
ance; subjection of the Church to the civil power in the exercise 

US) Napoleon , p. 20. 

UG) The documentary evidence for Napoleon's Masonic affiliations 
is very strong. Sec Desehamps, fjs Soeiet/s Secretes et fa Societe, vol. 
II V pp. 190-220, 4th ed. We read on pages 211, 215, of that work that 
M in the first part of his reign, that is, up to 1809, Napoleon received 
vigorous assistance from the Masonic Lodges in all countries. His mili¬ 
tary genius was often aided by the treason of the Commanders opposed 
to him. . . In the second pari of his career, “ from 1809 to 1815. 
he •was abandoned by tIn* Secret Societies." Tn the 7i\ f.S.S. of Feb¬ 
ruary 15, 1037, (here is an account of ilit* speehU celebrations of the 
Italian Grand Orient, on the occasion “ of the birth of the King of 
Rome, «on of Brother . . Napoleon." 

07) We have already quoted some extracts from (he Encyclical show¬ 
ing these principles, There is a striking similarity between them and 
the principles of Naturalism i\< outlined in the Encyclical, Tfumcnwm 
fjenus s On Freemasonry. 
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of duty), which cannot be approved by human reason and must 
seriously affect the whole civil order, Our Predecessors, the Roman 
Pontiffs (well aware of what their apostolic office required of 
them), have never allowed to pass uncondemned.” He goes on 
to speak of the Encyclical Letter, Mirari vos (August 15, 1832), 
of Pope Gregory XVI, and the Syllabus of Pope Pius JX, adding: 
“ From these pronouncements of the Popes it is evident that the 
origin of public power is to be sought for in God Himself, and 
not in the multitude, and that it is repugnant to reason to allow 
free scope for sedition. Again, it is clear from them that it is not 
lawful for the State, any more than for the individual, either to 
disregard all religious duties or to hold in equal favour different 
kinds of religion, and that the unrestrained freedom of thinking 
and of openly making known one’s thoughts is not inherent in 
the rights of citizens, and is by no means to be reckoned worthy 
of favour and support.” (I8) 

In the Letter to the Italian people of Dec. 8, 1892, Pope Leo 

XIII put the opposition between the Church and the Revolution 
on the same level as the opposition between Christ and Belial. 

“ Societies not subject to the influence of religion,” he wrote, 
“ and, as such, easily exposed to be more or less directed by Free¬ 
masons, must in general be looked on with suspicion and avoided. 
Those also must be avoided which not only lend their aid to Free¬ 
masonry but constitute a nursery thereof and a factory for the 
training of apprentices. All should avoid any liaison and familiar¬ 
ity with persons suspected of being Freemasons or of belonging 
to affiliated societies. . . . Familiar intercourse should be cut off, 
not only with the openly wicked, but with those who hide their 
real character under the mask of universal toleration, of respect 
for all religions, and of the mania of reconciling the maxims of 
the Gospel with those of the Revolution, Christ with Belial, the 
Church of God with the State without God.” 

RESPONSIBILITY OF FREEMASONRY FOR 
REVOLUTIONS. 

Long before the French Revolution, Pope Clement XIF 19 ' and 
Pope Benedict XIV< 20) condemned Freemasonry. Pope Benedict 

XIV in particular implored the rulers of Catholic countries to 
defend their subjects and their thrones against the sect. Instead 
of hearkening to this warning, they listened to their Masonic ad¬ 
visers and attacked the Society of Jesus. They had reason t<> 
regret it. Pope Leo XII definitely placed the responsibility for 

U8) Encyclical Letter, Immortale Del. 

(19) Constitution, In Eminenti, April 28. 1738. 

(20) Constitution, Providas, May 18. 1751. 
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the French Revolution on the shoulders of the Freemasons and 
the members of secret societies. “ Thus it has come about/’ he 
writes, “ that wcrw, when quite a long time has elapsed since the 
torch of revolt was lit for the first time in Europe by the Secret 
Societies and borne far and wide by their agents, in spite of the 
brilliant victories won by the most powerful princes of Europe 
. . . . the efforts of these guilty sects have not ceased.” (21) 

Pope Pius IX, in the Consistory of vSeptember 25, 1865, after 
having lamented the fact that the Catholic rulers of Europe had 
not listened to the appeal of Pope Benedict XIV, went on to 
point out that the Secret Societies were responsible for the sedi¬ 
tions, revolutions and wars which had brought such misery on the 
world. “ Would that the Sovereigns had listened to the words of 
Our Predecessor,” he exclaimed, “ would that they had not been so 
remiss in a matter so important! If they had listened to him, 
neither our fathers nor ourselves would have had to deplore so 
many seditious movements and revolutions, so many destructive 
wars which have laid waste the whole of Europe, so many evils 
which have weighed heavily upon the Church and continue to 
afflict her.” 

Nearly forty years later, on March 19, 1902, Pope Leo XIII, 
at the beginning of the twenty-fifth year of his Pontificate and 
of the ninety-second year of his life—he was born on 2nd March, 
1810—gave to the world an Apostolic Letter, reviewing the events 
of his reign. In this Letter, he denounces Freemasonry in the 
strongest terms, and it is to be noted that neither he nor any 
other Pope has ever made any distinction between the different 
sections of that naturalistic society. ”ln this pernicious and dis¬ 
loyal work [of hurling calumnious accusations against the 
Church],” he writes, “a certain sect of darkness is especially en¬ 
gaged, a sect which human society these many years carries within 
itself and which, like a deadly poison, destroys its happiness, its 
fecundity, and its life. Abiding personification of the Revolution, 
it constitutes a sort of retrogressive society whose object is to 
exercise an occult suzerainty over the established order and whose 
purpose is to make war against God and against His Church. 
There is no need of naming it, for all will recognise in these traits 
the society of Freemasons, of which Wo have already spoken ex¬ 
pressly, in Our Encyclical, Humanum genus, of 20th April, 1884. 
While denouncing its destructive tendency, its erroneous teach¬ 
ings, and its wicked purpose of embracing in its far-reaching grasp 
almost all nations, and uniting itself to other sects which its secret 
influence puts in motion, attracting first and afterwards retaining 
its members by the advantages it procures for them, binding 
governments to its will, sometimes hv promises and sometimes by 

(2D Apostolic Letter, Quo Grariora, March 13, 1825. 
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threats, it has succeeded in entering all classes of society, and 
forms an invisible and irresponsible state existing within the 
legitimate state. Full of the spirit of Satan, who, according to 
the words of the Apostle, knows how to transform himself at 
need into an angel of light, it gives prominence to its humanitar¬ 
ian object, but it sacrifices everything to its sectarian purpose. 
It protests that it has no political aim, while in reality it exercises 
the most profound action on the legislative and administrative life 
of the nations. While loudly professing its respect for authority 
and even for religion, it has for its ultimate purpose, as its own 
statutes declare, the destruction of all authority as well as of the 
priesthood, both of which it holds as the enemies of liberty. 

" It becomes more evident day by day that it is to the inspir¬ 
ation and the assistance of this sect that we must attribute in 
great measure the continual troubles with which the Church is 
harassed, as well as the recrudescence of the attacks to which it 
has recently been subjected. For the simultaneousness of the 
assaults in the persecutions which have so suddenly burst upon 
us in these later times, like a storm from a clear sky, that is to 
say, without any cause proportionate to the effect; the uniform¬ 
ity of means employed to inaugurate this persecution, namely, the 
press, public assemblies, theatrical productions; the employment 
in every country of the same arms, to wit, calumny and public 
uprisings, all this betrays clearly complete identity of purpose 
and a programme drawn up by one and the same central direc¬ 
tion. All this is only a simple episode of a prearranged plan car¬ 
ried out on a constantly widening field to multiply the ruins of 
which We speak. Thus they are endeavouring by every means 
in their power first to restrict and then to exclude completely 
religious instruction from the schools, so as to make the rising 
generation unbelievers or indifferent to all religion. . . . 

“As regards the religious orders and religious congregations, 
the practice of the evangelical counsels has made them the glory 
of society and the glory of religion. These very things have ren¬ 
dered them more culpable in the eyes of the enemies of the 
Church and are the reasons why they have been fiercely denounced 
and held up to contempt and hatred. . . . These men and women 
who .... had spontaneously renounced all the joys of family 
life to consecrate to the good of their fellow-men, in these peace¬ 
ful associations, their youth, their talents, their strength, and their 
lives, have been treated as malefactors, as if they had formed 
criminal associations, and have been deprived of the ordinary 
rights of human beings and citizens at the very time when men 
are speaking loudest of liberty.” 
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TWO CURRENTS ISSUING FROM THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 

We may speak of two currents of thought and action as pro¬ 
ceeding from the Declaration of the rights of man, the current 
of Rousseauist-Masonic Liberalism and the current of Socialism, 
Collectivism and Communism. The current of Liberalism, of 
course, existed previous to the French Revolution—it is the very 
essence of Locke’s philosophy as we have seen—but it was 
strongly reinforced by the Masonic deification of man at the Revo¬ 
lution. According to the doctrine enshrined in Masonic symbol¬ 
ism, each man, as an emanation of the unique substance, is a being 
absolutely independent. All men are thus equally God, subject 
to no one and completely free from any obligations to one an¬ 
other. And the man. that is born free is man as an individual, 
man as an animal, with his material needs and his clamorous 
passions. As unrestrained action is an absolute exigency of 
human nature as divine, it is only with a view to securing more 
readily the greatest possible sum <>t material satisfactions that 
human beings enter into society. If we retain a firm hold of the 
doctrine of the immanent divinity or autonomy of man as an 
individual embodied in the Declaration, we shall readily under¬ 
stand that the first article of the Declaration, namely, “ Men are 
born free and equal in rights and continue so,” strongly contri¬ 
buted to reinforce the opposite currents of Liberalism and Social¬ 
ism or Communism. Neither theory grasps the distinction be¬ 
tween man as a person and man as an individual , which was ex¬ 
posed in Chapter L< 22 > 

According to the Thoinislie doctrine, man is an individual mem¬ 
ber of society and endowed with the gift of reason and conse¬ 
quently with the power of free-will,in view of the development 
of his personality through membership of Christ. From the 

( 22 ) On this whole question of Liberalism and Socialism, cf. Culture 
Latine et Ordrc Social , by Pere Gillefc, O.P., pp. 42-60. 

(23) 14 The root of liberty is iu the will as in its subject, but in the 
reason .as in its cause ” (la Ilae, Q.17, a.l, acl 2). Liberum arbitrium 
est vis eligendi media serverio or dive finis —Free will is the power of 
freely selecting the means leading to an end seen by the reason to be 
obligatory. 

When Liberals and Collectivists call themselves free-thinkers, they 
are more concerned with liberty than with thought. ‘They hold that a 
liberty which is compelled to accept the restrictions of thought is not 
true liberty. On the other hand they accept readily that thinking should 
be subject to the caprices of liberty, as if we were free to think what¬ 
ever -wc like, whereas, since thought is measured by being, we are only 
free to think what is (in order). The result of the subjection of thought 
to the caprices of liberty is that instead of observing'the order of life, 
man yields to passion and degrades himself. (C'f. Culture Latine <f 
Crdre Soria?, by Pere Gillct, O.P.. p. 45). 
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moment that a human individual is destined by his nature to live 
in society,* 24 * he has the right as a person to demand from society 
that minimum of the Common Good which will enable him to live 
as befits a human person, but he has also the corresponding duties 
to society and may not behave as an autonomous whole, for whom 
alone society exists. Therefore, as persons* all men are equal and 
have equal rights to that minimum, but though equal as persons » 
because of their being members of the human species and mem¬ 
bers of Christ actual or potential, human beings are unequal as 
individuals , because of the inequality of their individual condi¬ 
tions. Thus their concrete individual rights are unequal. Every 
organization of society must respect both the specific equality of 
human persons and the individual inequality of human individuals. 

This is precisely what neither Liberalism nor Socialism could 
accomplish. Liberalism stressed the first part of Article I of the 
Declaration of 1789, namely, “men arc born free.” Each man 
with his material needs and passions is an autonomous whole, 
absolutely free with an unrestricted liberty. The individual is thus 
his own end for himself, and the whole aim of society is to main¬ 
tain this autonomy, in presence of the inequality of conditions, 
however, by which the pretended unconditional liberty was con¬ 
tinually hampered, Liberalism sacrificed the weak to the strong 
and obliged the former to respect the contracts made with the 
latter out of dire necessity, though with all the external marks 
of liberty. Hence Liberalism in practice sacrificed the' funda¬ 
mental equality of human persons. Tn the early days of Liberal¬ 
ism, it was held, with Adam Smith and Quesnay, that respect for 
the u laws of nature ” would lead to a splendidly harmonious func¬ 
tioning of society. In later times, especially since the French 
Revolution, in presence of the glaring injustices of the results of 

(24) Human society does not take its rise from an arbitrary contract 
entered into by human wills, but neither does it arise from a simple 
fact of nature like the “ society ” of the bees or that of the ants. It 
arises from an agreement of wills in conformity with the fundamental 
inclinations of human nature. Thus it is essentially different from 
animal “ societies/’’ The whole error of Rousseau (as of Hobbes and 
Locke) lies in this, that for him the initiative which is at the origin of 
a society is purely arbitrary and is not demanded by man’s nature. 
One falls into another error opposed to the former, but just as perni¬ 
cious, if social organization is held to ’be, even at its beginnings, a 
purely physical affair. Between these two erroneous positions, the pure 
artificialism of Rousseau and the purely physical or materialist theory 
—and above them—stands the true doctrine formulated by St. Thomas. 
We affirm indeed that man, independent of his free decision to do so, 
is destined by nature to live with other men. But- animal instincts will 
never bring' into existence a human society. This must be the work of 
intelligence choosing modes of life in accordance with some conception 
of the end of man, We must not overlook the fact that the choice or 
selection is guided by a rational regulation of the appetitive faculties. 
Cf. J. Maritain, Clah voyanre de Rome, pp. 152. 153. 
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“liberty,” all it could affirm, with Malthus and Ricardo, was that, 
though things were bad, any attempted interference with the 
“laws of nature” would lead to greater evils. 

The oppression of the weak by the strong led to the coalition 
of the weak in their endeavour to defend the fundamental rights 
of human nature, in which all .are equal. Unfortunately, the 
leadership of the reaction was seized by Socialists and Communists 
impregnated with the same revolutionary doctrine of the “ auto¬ 
nomy of the individual.” They inaugurated a system as anti¬ 
social as the other, by stressing the second part of Article I of 
the Declaration, namely, “ men are born equal.” In the name 
of the essential equality of human nature they aimed at suppress¬ 
ing the inevitable accidental inequality of human conditions. The 
only way to succeed in this was to suppress the actual organization 
of society in which the law maintains the inequality of conditions, 
especially through the possession of private property, and recon¬ 
struct a society in which all the citizens shall be equal not only 
dc jure but dr. facto. Tn this ideal society, the State shall own 
everything and shall oblige all, without distinction of classes, to 
work for the Common Good, distributing to each his proper share 
of the common store. 

The Liberals are right in admitting, in opposition to the Social¬ 
ists and Communists, the natural inequality of human conditions, 
but their false doctrine of the autonomy of the individual, that is, 
of the unconditional liberty of a created fallen being, leads in 
practice to denying the rights of human beings to the vast 
majority. 

In their turn, in the name of the same false doctrine, the Social¬ 
ists and Communists want to suppress the inequality of condi¬ 
tions. All are equally men, they say, meaning thereby autonom¬ 
ous individuals, and to arrive at equality, society must be reorgan¬ 
ized on the basis of the suppression of inequalities. As private 
property is the chief source of inequalities, a beginning must be 
made by its suppression. Given the false foundation of both 
doctrines, which is the Rousseauisl-Masonic deification of the 
individual, there is no solution to the problem. If society is con¬ 
ceived to be, as the Declaration of 1789 and the Social Contract 
of Rousseau suppose, a simple material juxtaposition of autonom¬ 
ous individuals, then, cither in the name of liberty , the strong 
will oppress the weak, or in the name of equality , the manipula¬ 
tors of the coalition will oppress everybody. In both cases, men 
will be treated as mere individuals, not as persons. 

Since the whole object of society, according to the principles 
of 1789, is to enable individuals to disport themselves freely like 
gods without any restraint, it is clear that every State must be 
drawn up in accordance with the terms of Rousseau’s Social 
Contract. Such a State will be composed exclusively of individuals 
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like so many arithmetically equal units completely independent of 
one another, under a government emanating from the sum of the 
individual wills. Accordingly, every society distinct from the 
State must be dissolved and the work of destruction must not 
cease till the State rules over particles of human dust. The Cor¬ 
porations or Guilds went first. The Chapelier Decrees of June, 
1791, saw to that. Then the attack on the family by naturalistic 
divorce laws, laws regulating inheritance of property, school laws, 
completed the work of decay begun by Protestant individualism. 
As Socialism and Communism accepted the same disintegrating 
principle of the individual as God, they continued the attack on 
the family, even when they tried, by syndicates and unions, to 
safeguard the workingman from the consequences of individual¬ 
ism, These temporary expedients are destined to be dissolved in 
their turn when the Communist State is set up. Thus much the 
same form of omnipotent, all-devouring State, in which men will 
he treated as mere individuals, will be the logical outcome of the 
two currents issuing from the principles of 1789. 

This State, having done away with every inferior organization, 
will absorb all power, all right, all authority, and will become the 
unique administrator, procurator, proprietor, tutor and teacher. 
From it, too, every vestige of the Supernatural Life that comes 
from Our Lord Jesus Christ, the True Messias, as well as every 
organization permeated with the reality of that Life, will be, as 
far as possible, eliminated.* 25 * For, behind the naturalistic Masonic 
Society which prepared the French Revolution, the better organ¬ 
ized and more cohesive naturalistic organization of the Jewish 
Nation has been steadily preparing for the advent of the new 
Messianic era. This is very evident in the history of the Socialist 
and Communist current issuing from the principles of 1789 and 
especially in the Russian Revolution of 1917. To this we must 
now devote a chapter. 


Of. Billot, S.J., De Ecclesia , Vol. II, pp. 33-43. 



CHAPTER XV. 


Tin*; BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION OF 1917.U) 

It is an extraordinary fact that the Germans and the Eng¬ 
lish, though at war at the time, collaborated in the work of the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. The Germans dispatched Lenin and 
his followers from Switzerland to Russia, and the English liber¬ 
ated Trotsky from Halifax (Nova Scotia), after he and his band 
of East-side Jewish desperadoes had been arrested on the high 
seas by the British Meet, on their way from New York to Russia. 
The interest of Germany in the collapse of Russia is quite clear, 
but why did the English assist in accomplishing the ruin of an 
allied power which had faithfully served the common cause? 
Was it owing to the influence of “ that formidable sect ” of which 
Mr. Winston Churchill spoke in the House of Commons, on No¬ 
vember 5th, 1919? On that occasion, he began his account of the 
Russian Revolution by quoting a passage from the German General 
Ludendorffs book on the war. The passage quoted by Mr. 
Churchill runs as follows: “By sending Lenin to Russia, our 
[German] Government did, moreover, assume a great respon¬ 
sibility, but from the military point of view his journey was 
justified. Russia had to be laid' low. But our Government should 
have seen to it that we were not also involved in her fall.” Mr. 
Churchill then continued: “Lenin was sent into Russia by the 
Germans in the same way that you might send a phial containing 
a culture of typhoid or of cholera to be poured into the water 
supply of a great city, and it worked with amazing accuracy. No 
sooner did Lenin arrive than he began beckoning a finger here 
and there to obscure persons in sheltered retreats in New York, 
in Glasgow, in Berne, and in other countries, and he gathered 
together the leading spirits of a formidable sect , the most formid¬ 
able sect in the worlds of which he was the high priest and chief. 
With these spirits around him he set to work with demoniacal 

The first Revolution, known as the Kerensky Revolution, took 
place in the Spriug of 1917. The Czar abdicated on March 15th. In 
April, Lenin and the other revolutionaries were placed on a sealed 
train in Switzerland and taken through Germany to Stockholm and 
thence to Russia. The Bolshevik Revolution took place in October, 1917. 
The Patriot, of London, in July, 1924, published the names and nation¬ 
ality of 165 of the passengers in the famous sealed train. Of these 121 
were Jews and only 23 were Russians. 
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ability to tear to pieces every institution on which the Russian 
State depended. Russia was laid low. Russia had to be laid low.” ,a > 
As “ the leading spirits ” gathered around Lenin were, in over¬ 
whelming majority, Jews, we may surmise that England and 
Germany collaborated in the Bolshevik Revolution, owing to Jew¬ 
ish influence. Let us examine briefly in turn the respective roles 
of England, Germany and the Jewish Nation, in the downfall of 
Czarist Russia and in the installation of the Communist regime. 
We shall see the Jewish Nation acting behind the other two and 
utilizing them for its own ends. 

To understand fully what is stated here, we must bear in mind 
the invisible, co-ordinating, anti-supernatural action of Satan and 
the visible, anti-supernatural action of the Jewish Nation, along 
with the influence of both on Freemasonry. Satan wants the 
elimination of the supernatural influence of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
from constitutions and social organization, so that men will no 
longer be trained to think of one another as members of Christ. 
The Jewish Nation, by its determination to reject Our Lord and 
to prepare for a natural Messias, is necessarily, as a body, 
animated with the same spirit. The results are disastrous both 
for themselves and for society. Pope Leo X11T. expresses this 
bitter truth in more than one place in the Encyclical Letter, 
On Christ our Uedecmcr. One passage has already been quoted. 
Let us now quote another: “According to the eternal counsel of 
God, the salvation of all and each wholly depends on Christ Jesus; 
those who forsake Him, in their blind fury, seek by that very act 
their own personal destruction, and at the same time as far as 
they can, make society in general fall back into the very abyss 
of evils and disasters from which the Redeemer out of His love 
had delivered mankind.” (s> Statements are sometimes made which 
seem to imply that the Jewish Nation’s opposition' to Our Lord is 
almost a matter of indifference, since they accept God. Yet the 
opposition of the Jewish Nation to Our Lord is the cause of the 
growing decay in their concept of God (witness the Pantheism 
of their philosophers!), the increasing materialism of the masses 
of the Jewish people and the conception and utilization of Bolshev¬ 
ism as a means to their ends. 

THE ROLE OF ENGLAND IN THE BOLSHEVIK 

REVOLUTION. 

To trace the action of England in the downfall of Russia, we 
must go back a certain distance. The secret history of it is given 

(2) Quoted in The Came of World Unrest, published in 1920, with 
an Introduction by H. A. Gwynne, editor of the Morning Post. 

Encyclical Letter, Tametsi. 
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in the work of Pore Deschamps already quoted, Lcs Societes 
Secretes et la Soriele (vol. II, pp. 312-418). The plan which was 
faithfully followed l>y successive generations of English diplomats 
is outlined in the famous article published in The Globe of 12th 
May, 1849, under the direction of the Masonic Chief, Lord Pal¬ 
merston. <4) Lord Palmerston, whom Pcrc Dcschamps calls “ Le 
Grand Orient dcs Orients/’ was Foreign Secretary in the English 
Cabinet. The following are the principal passages of the article 
in question retranslated from the French: "The scaffolding 
erected by the Congress of Vienna (1815) was so arbitrary and so 
artificial that all liberal statesmen saw that it would collapse at 
the first shock. . . . The plan formed by Lord Palmerston is that 
of a new arrangement of Europe—the establishment of a vigor¬ 
ous German Kingdom, which may serve to separate France and 
Russia, the setting up of a Polish-Magyar State destined to com¬ 
plete the fortification against the Northern Giant, and a new 
kingdom of Upper Italy under the House of Savoy. Palmerston 
has often been blamed for neglecting the Austrian alliance, but 
here his accusers ought to do him justice. The alliance between 
England and Austria has never been due to the acceptance of 
common principles. It existed purely and simply because Aus¬ 
tria was the representative and, as it were, the incarnation of 
the German Nation. From the date of the Peace of Westphalia 
to that of Aix-la-Chapcllc (1648-1748), Austria was the centre 
of German Unity. But when the sword of Frederick had extended 
the limits of his realm, which was formerly the Electorate of 
Brandenburg, when true Germans had recognized in this war¬ 
rior the real representative of their force and of their nationality, 
Prussia became on the Continent the natural ally of England. The 
selfishness and timidity of George IIf alone prevented the alliance 
of Prussia amP England from being our buckler in the American 
War. What Austria was at the beginning of the last century, 
what Prussia became later on, Germany can also be. whether it 
has its capital at Berlin or at Frankfort.” 

Dcschamps then goes on to show how the Masonic plan of 
Palmerston was realized by the destruction of the States of the 
Church, in the course of the formation of the Kingdom of Italy, 
and by the union of Germany under Prussia/ 5 ' Tn those chapters 

The? Masonic role of Palmerston is dealt with at considerable 
length in Dcschamps, op. cit., and in Mgr. Dillon's book, The War of 
Anti-Christ with the Churvh and Christian Civilization. 

Dcschamps says that Palmerston made use of seemingly unobtru¬ 
sive newspapers to communicate his designs to his friends in the Secret 
Societies. lie quotes a passage from a speech by Lord Normanby re¬ 
proaching him with it. The incident of fhc alteration by Palmerston 
of dispatches already signed by the Queen is well known. In further¬ 
ance of the Masonic plan, he also approved of Louis Napoleon's covp 
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he mentions some very interesting things, such as, the manner in 
which Napoleon III agreed to the steps taken for the downfall of 
Austria and to the unification of Germany under the hegemony 
of Prussia, and the relations of Bismarck with the leaders of the 
Internationale, Marx and Lassalle. He alludes also to the sup¬ 
port given by Freemasonry and the Jewish Nation to the process 
of supplanting Vienna by Berlin at the head of the German¬ 
speaking peoples. Once we keep in mind the anti-supernatural 
character of Masonic and Jewish action, we shall have no diffi¬ 
culty in seeing that the Treaty of Versailles at the end of the 
Great War (1914-1918), by which Austria was dismembered and 
Germany was maintained practically intact under Prussia, was in 
harmony with Palmerston's Masonic plan and really paved the 
way for its final completion. This came with the annexation 
of Austria by Prussia in 1938. 

As most Englishmen have only very hazy ideas about the way 
in which their Government has influenced European affairs in 
the past, it may be useful to mention some few points in con¬ 
nexion with italy and Germany, before passing on to Russia. 
Palmerston was, as Deschamps insists, the soul of the Masonic 
conspiracy of Cavour, Mazzini and Garibaldi, which terminated 
in the capture of Rome and the long captivity of the Pope. Sir 
James Hudson, the English ambassador at Turin, was one of 
Palmerston's most useful collaborators in the scheme. 1 lis rcsid 
ence was the place of refuge of the worst agents of the conspir¬ 
acy. Deschamps quotes the humorous remarks of one of the 
Secretaries of the Embassy as follows: " J have just been dining 
with vSir Janies. We were twelve in all. Except Sir James and 
myself all the diners were jailbirds and cut-throats. They were 
enough to give me the shivers/ ,(6) G. Iv Chesterton’s comments 
on England's past relations with Prussia are even more humor¬ 
ous. He writes: “I have passed the great part of life in criticiz¬ 
ing and condemning the existing rulers and institutions of my 
country: I think it is infinitely the most patriotic thing that a 
man can do. I have no illusions either about our past or our 

d’etat in France without consulting the Queen or his colleagues in the 
Cabinet. 

For the Masonic plan for the desupernaturalization of Europe, in 
other words, for uprooting what remained of the Kingship of Christ 
and for the rejection of God's Rights, see Deschamps, op. cit., and Mgr. 
Dillon's book mentioned in the previous note. 

tti) Deschamps, Les SocuUcs Secretes et la Socicte , vol. IT, p. 340. Cf. 
the notes on pages 96-07 of Mgr. Dillon's book. The War of Anti-Christ 
with the Church and Christian Civilization , about the list of the Italian 
members of the Foreign Legion in the British service in the Crimean 
War, drawn up by Major-General Burnaby. They were “ fearful 
scoundrels," according to the Major-General, but Palmerston passed on 
the list to Cavour and Garibaldi for the Garibaldian “Army of Occupa¬ 
tion ” in the two Sicilies and the Papal States. 
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present I think our whole history in Ireland has been a vulgar 
and ignorant hatred of the crucifix, expressed by a crucifixion. 
T think the South African War was a dirty work which we did 
under the whips of money-lenders. 1 think Milchelstown was a 
disgrace; I think Dcnshawi was a devilry. Yet there is one part 
of life and history in which I would assert the absolute spotless- 
ness of England. In one department we wear a robe of white 
and a halo of innocence. Long and weary as may be the records 
of our wickedness, in one direction we have done nothing but 
good. Whoever we may have wronged we have never wronged 
Germany. Again and again we have dragged her from under 
the just vengeance of her enemies, from the holy anger of Maria 
Teresa, from the impatient and contemptuous common sense of 
Napoleon. We have kept a ring fence around the Germans while 
they sacked Denmark and dismembered France. And if we had 
served our God as wc have served their Kings, there would not 
be to-day one remnant of them in our path either to slander or to 
slay us."<7) 

Prussia has been continually favoured by the anti-superna¬ 
tural forces, because she has been steadfast in her opposition to 
the supremacy of the Divine Life of the Mystical Body of Christ 
over national life. Bismarck’s Kulturkampf was his effort to 
repay Freemasonry for its help in the formation of the German 
Empire. (8) 

The first step taken for the realization of the programme of 
Palmerston (or of the Masonic Council that made use of him) 
was to break up the alliance between Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
Prussia was easily detached by the promise of ultimate hegemony 
over united Germany. Austria was frightened by the menace of 
a coalition between England, France and Turkey to set up a 
Polish-Hungarian Kingdom, and withdrew from the alliance. 
Then England, France and Piedmont declared war on Russia 
under the flimsiest of pretexts. This was the Crimean War. When 
Russia was thus separated from Austria and weakened beyond 
the power of assisting her, if she would, France was urged to deal 
a deadly blow at Austrian rule in Italy and thus prepare the way 
for the attack on the States of the Church. Prussia then crushed 
Austria at the battle of Sadowa. France was let down in her 
turn in 1870 and Bismarck returned thanks by the Kulturkampf. 
“ Wherever the programme [of Palmerston] prevailed,” remarks 
Mgr. Dillon, “ the worst form of persecution of the Catholic 
Church began to rage.” ,9) Wc must now pass on to the war of 

( 7 ) The Crimes of England , pp. 104-105. This work was first pub¬ 
lished in 1915. 

< 8 > Cf. Deschamps, op. cit., vol. II, p. 411. 

< 9 ) The War of Anli-Clirist with the Church and Christian Civiliza¬ 
tion ., pp. 107 and foil. 
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1914-1918, which dealt the final blow to the once united but now 
separated Empires of Austria and Russia. 

In the able work of A. Netchvolodow, Lieutenant-General of 
the Imperial Russian Army, L'Empereur Nicholas 11 et les Juifs 
(1924), we read: “In the paper, La Franc-Magonnerie Dfrnasquie, 
edited by I’abbe Tourmentin, in the issues of December 10 and 25, 
1919, there appeared a list of contemporary Russian Freemasons 

contributed by one of the correspondents of the paper. 

Though this list was published towards the end of 1919, no attempt 
to refute it or to question its exactness has appeared. Yet most of 
the people mentioned in the list are living in Paris, and out of 
the twenty-seven names cited, twenty-one are those of ‘ out¬ 
standing’ statesmen and politicians, while all are connected more 
or less closely with the extraordinary events taking place in Russia 
since February, 1917. 

“ The following is the list of the twenty-one Freemasons:— 

“ (1) Sazonovv (Sergius). Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Imperial Government down to the declaration of war in 1914. 
Later, representative of Admiral Koltchak at Paris. 

“ (2) Maklakow (Basil). Counsel for the defence in the case 
of the Jew, Beylis, accused of the ritual murder of young Andrew 
Youstchinsky, at Kief. Appointed Ambassador at Paris by the 
Kerensky Government, he still occupies the Russian Embassy and 
considers himself the representative of Russia. L’abbe Tour¬ 
mentin adds in a note that Maklakow was a member of the 
Clichy Lodge, ‘ Les Renovateurs,’ which had as Venerable, Bro¬ 
ther .'. Sincholle, an important member of the Council of the 
Order of the French Grand-Orient. This Sincholle was sent on a 
mission to Russia of which the details will be given. 

" (3) Basili (Nicholas). Former functionary attached to the Staff 
of the General in command of the Russian Army. He, along 
with General Loukomsky, drew up the manifesto of abdication 
submitted to the Emperor. 

“ (4) Count Ignatiew (Alexis). Military representative at Paris 
of the Imperial Russian Government. He remained on after the 
February [1917] Revolution. 

“ (5) Prince Lwow (George). Head of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment after the February [1917] Revolution. 

“ (6) Wyroubow (Basil). Vice-president of the General Union 
of Ziemstwos. He played an important part under Prince Lwow, 
more important still under Kerensky. 

“ (7.) Savinkow (Boris). Famous organiser of political assass¬ 
inations. Occupied the post of Minister of War under Kerensky. 

“ (8) Bachmetiew (Boris). Occupied the post of Ambassador 
at Washington after the February [1917] Revolution. (He is 
not to be confounded with G. P. Backhmctew, Imperial Ambassa¬ 
dor at Washington before the Revolution.) 
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“ (9) Bourtzew (Wladimir). 

“ (10) Soukine (John). Under-sccrctary for Foreign Affairs 
during the Koltchak Government. 

“ (11) Kerensky (Alexander). Former barrister. Revolution¬ 
ary Socialist. Member of the Duma. Minister of Justice after the 
February [1917| Revolution. Vice-president of the Petrograd 
Council of Soldiers’ and Workers’ Deputies, then Minister of War, 
Head of the Provisional Government and General-in-Chief. 

“ (12) Milioukow (Paul). Leader of the Popular Liberty 
Party. Minister for Foreign Affairs after the February [1917J 
Revolution. 

“ (13) Stakhovitch (Michael). Member of the Popular Liberty 
Party. Former Chamberlain of the Czar. Accepted the post of 
Ambassador to Spain under the Kerensky Government, but was 
not recognized at Madrid. 

“ (14) Jarochinsky (Charles). Financier who made an enorm¬ 
ous fortune during the War. 

“ (15) Argounow. Important member of the former Siberian 
Government. 

“ (16) Ouiianow, alias Lenin. President of the Council of the 
People’s Commissars in Soviet Russia. 

“(17) Bronstein, alias Trotsky. Jew. Head of the Red Army 
in Soviet Russia. 

“ (18) Radomyslsky, alias Zinoview. Jew. Head of the Com¬ 
mune of Petrograd. President of the Kxccutive Committee of the 
Third International. 

“ (19) Lounatcharsky. Commissar of Public Kducation in 
Soviet Russia. 

“ (20) Joffe. Jew. Former Bolshevik Ambassador at Berlin. 
In 1922, he represented Soviet Russia at the Genoa Conference. 

“ (21) Ilelpfand, alias Parvus. Jew. Important Bolshevik. As 
agent of the German Government, he introduced Lenin to the 
German Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 1914. 

“ If wc add to all this the information published by Vfitendard 
Russc and the paper, Xemstchinn , in 1912, both of which declared 
that A. J. Goutchkow is a Freemason . . . wc thus see linked 
together by mysterious ties: the former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Kmpcror Nicholas II, Sazonow, and A. J. Goutch¬ 
kow, who considered himself the personal enemy of the Emperor, 
Prince Lwow, Milioukow, Maklakow, Count A. Tgnaticw, Savin- 
kow, Skoropadsky, Kerensky, Petlura, Lenin, Trotsky, Joffe, Par¬ 
vus and Lounatcharsky.”* 10) 

If we now pass to the memoirs of the Princess Paley, wife 
of the Grand Duke Maul, General of the Imperial Guard, we find 
that in La Ravin’ dn Paris , of 1st June, 1922 (page 468), she 

(M) Op. cit., pp. 41 and foil. 
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accuses Sir George Buchanan, the English Ambassador al St. 
Petersburg, of having fomented the Revolution. She writes: 
" The English Embassy, by order of Lloyd George, had become 
a centre of [revolutionary] propaganda. The Liberals, Prince 
Lvvow. MilioukolT, Rodzianko, Maklakoff, Goutchkoff, etc., were 
constantly to be found there. It was at the English Embassy that 
it was decided to abandon constitutional methods and start a 
revolution. . . . Jt was related at St. Petersburg at the beginning 
of the revolution that Lloyd George, on hearing of the downfall 
of the Czar and Czarism, had rubbed his hands and said: * One 
of England’s war-aims is attained.’ Great Britain was a strange 
ally, an ally against whom we should have always been on our 
guard, for the hostility of England runs like a red line through 
Russian history for three centuries. . . . And at present, is it 
not to the Great Britain of Lloyd George and Robert Horne that 
we owe the prolongation of Russia’s agony? England purposely 
maintains in power the anti-Russian International Government 
known as the Soviet Government, in order not to allow the real 
Russia, National Russia, to rise again.” 

Tn his book, My Mission to Russia (Cassell, 1923), Sir George 
Buchanan replies to these accusations and others. He says: <k As 
I have no intention of sheltering myself behind any imaginary 
instructions from home, I may at once state that J accept full 
responsibility for our attitude towards the revolution. It was on 
my advice that His Majesty’s Government consistently acted. 
Needless to say, I never engaged in any revolutionary propaganda, 
and Mr. Lloyd George had our national interests too much at 
heart ever to have authorized me to promote a revolution in 
Russia in the middle of a world war. It is perfectly true that I 
did receive at the Embassy the Liberal Leaders named by Prin¬ 
cess Paley, for it was my duty as Ambassador to keep in touch 
with the leaders of all parties. 1 w*as, moreover, in sympathy 
with their aims, and, as already stated, I consulted Rodzianko 
on the subject of those aims before my final audience with the 
Emperor. They did not want to provoke a revolution as long as 

the war lasted.I have nothing to reproach myself with 

for having cultivated the friendship of these men. They disap¬ 
pointed me by failing, when the crisis came, to keep control of the 
situation: but they were, I must admit, confronted with colossal 
difficulties.It was Hugh Walpole, the head of our propa¬ 

ganda bureau who . . . begged me to show by the warmth of my 
language at some public meetings where I had to speak that I 
was wholeheartedly on the side of the revolution. I accordingly 
did so. . . . But though he now possessed all the powers neces¬ 
sary for dealing with the situation, Kerensky completely failed 
to turn them to proper account. He made no attempt to find 
and arrest Lenin : he countermanded the order for the arrest of 
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Trotsky and another leading Bolshevik, on account of their being 
members of the executive committee of the Soviet, and he con¬ 
tented himself with issuing proclamations ordering the workmen 
to deliver up their arms instead of allowing the military authori¬ 
ties to disarm them by force. In fact, I doubt very much if any 
of the organiscis of the Bolshevik rising or any of the men who 
took part in it were ever really punished. ... As head of the 
Government he | Kerensky | must bear the chief responsibility for 
Russia’s surrender in the Bolsheviks,” (n) 

it is not necessary to dwell at any length on these statements. 
It is clear that both the Russian Liberal (Masonic) leaders and 
Sir George Buchanan found themselves in the grip of forces they 
could not control. That has frequently been the case with suc¬ 
cessful promoters of revolution, who were members of the Ma¬ 
sonic association or of other secret societies. 

3 he Russian writer, Petrovsky, in his detailed history of 
Russia from 1917 to 1930, entitled Ihtssin Under the Jews , con- 
Jirms this reasoning. 1 lie is very severe on Kerensky. He says: 

In spile of the proposal of the Procurator to have Lenin, Trot¬ 
sky and Company arrested, Kerensky gave orders to leave the 
frontiers open. . . . When the Governor of Petrograd, Colonel 
Polovtzcfl, arrested Trotsky (Bronstein), Nakhamkess and 
Semachko, Kerensky himself liberated them and took them in his 
own car to the Smolny Institute reserved for the Soldiers’ and 
Workers’ Council after the Revolution, and after a while set them 
completely at liberty. The conduct of Kerensky is so strange . . . 
that his actions cannot he explained except hy the fact, that an 
understanding existed between him and the Bolshevik leaders 
. . . 3 i:i) If it were not for Kerensky and his double game .... 
the Provisional Government would perhaps have succeeded in 
attracting to its support all the sound elements of the army and 
the people. But the double game of Kerensky and his evil influ¬ 
ence in every direction .... had for result that all honest Russ¬ 
ians lost confidence in the Provisional Government over which he 
presided. Hence, when the Bolshevik rising took place in October, 
1917. the Provisional Government was abandoned by both sold¬ 
iers and people. Then Kerensky and Company .... not for¬ 
getting to carry away with them the money and valuables they had 
plundered .... lied abroad.’’ 

t 11 ) Op. cit., vol. IJ,. pp. 96, 97, 99, 158, 216. On page 121 of the same 
volume, Sir George points out that Milinukoff head asked for the deten¬ 
tion of Trotsky and other political refugees for a time at Halifax 
(Nova Scotia). Accordingly, the Provisional Government shares 
responsibility with the English Government for their being set free. 

n2) This book appeared in French under the title La kussic sous les 
Juifs , Aux Editions Raudiinerc, in 1931. The quotations are from 
page 35. 

Italics in original. 
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The English writer, Robert Wilton, in his book, ItNssia's Agony , 
is equally emphatic in his judgement of Kerensky, He writes: 
“Kerensky did everything to upset the arrangements that were 
being made with a view to checking Bolshevist designs. He 
helped the Bolshevist game.” (,4) 

Another point, namely, England’s, failure to prevent the 
assassination of the Czar and of the helpless Imperial family, must 
be alluded to briefly. It will be sufficient to transcribe a little of 
what appears in the book written by Mcricl Buchanan (Mrs. 
Knowling), daughter of Sir George Buchanan, entitled The Disso¬ 
lution of an Empire (1932), She writes: “ In his book, my father 
has replied to some of the accusations made against him, but, 
bound as he was by the Official Secrets Act, he could not disclose 
all the true facts, and therefore was never able to clear his name 
from the slur cast upon it by the indictment of having failed . . . 
to help the Imperial family of Russia in their hour of need. . . . 
Those who knew him and were with him through those dark and 
ominous days . . . know how easy it would have been for him 
to justify himself, and how it was only loyalty to what he con¬ 
sidered was his duty, which kept him silent. Later on, when he 
had retired from the Diplomatic Service, he had, T know, the in¬ 
tention of including in his book the truth about the attempt that 
was made to get the Imperial family out of Russia, but he was 
told at the Foreign Office, where he had gone to examine some* 
of the documents, that if he did so, he would not only be charged 
with an infringement of the Official Secrets Act, but would have 
his pension stopped, and as he was a poor man. and had also 
suffered the loss of the greater part of his personal estate and 
possessions owing to the Revolution, lie decided to hold his hand. 
The account lie gives of the promise of the British Government 
to receive the Emperor in England, and the way in which, afraid 
of a few extremist members of the House, they were persuaded 
to take no further action, is therefore a deliberate attempt to 
suppress the true facts, and so save those who were responsible, 
from criticism and contempt. Some day I hope somebody will 
publish the true story of those proceedings, backed by document¬ 
ary proof in the official archives, but meanwhile 1 want to try 
and describe what happened, without the assistance ol thosc.official 
records, from my own personal recollections and from impressions 
left on my mind by my fathers actual words and actions. 

“Late on the afternoon of the 21st March . . . one of the 
Grand Dukes .... came to sec me on a matter of urgent 
importance. . . . ‘Docs your father know how desperate the 
Lmpcror s situation really is ? ' |he asked | . . . ‘Unless your 

Op. cifc., p. 290, With regard to Robert Wilton's unrivalled 
knowledge of Russia and things Russian, cf. The It tiler* of Russia * 

P. 7. 

Y 
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father arranges for the Emperor’s escape within the next few days 
His Majesty will be murdered! It is only a question of time, 
weeks, months, perhaps, but that will most certainly be the out¬ 
come.’ . . . And then, just as hope seemed in sight, a telegram 
arrived from England! It was the 10th April. . . . He (my father) 
had sunk down in the chair in front of his desk. ... ‘I have 
had news from England/ lie said. . . . 4 They refuse to let the 
Emperor come over/ .... ‘ They say/ my father continued, 
4 that it is wiser to discourage the idea of the Imperial family 
coming to England. . . . They have told the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment to cancel all arrangements. . . . They are afraid, that is 
Lhe truth of it; they are afraid! ’ That day 1 remember Mr. Lloyd 
George's name was not mentioned, and it was only much later 
that my father told me that the whole plan of the Emperor's 
journey to England had been wrecked because Mr. Lloyd George 
had warned the King [of England j that the feeling in the country 
was violently against the Russian Imperial family, that the Labour 
members had sworn to create trouble if they were received, and 
that it would 1)0 very unwise to risk offending them at that criti¬ 
cal juncture of the war. lie had at the same time managed to 
convince the King that the danger to the Imperial family was 
grossly exaggerated .... 

“Since those days Mr. Lloyd George has had ample time for 
reflection, and it is impossible not to feel sorry for a man whose 
mind must be burdened with the memory of the ghastly mistakes 
he has made in his attitude towards Russia. ... It is very diffi¬ 
cult to arrive at the real truth, and it is difficult even to obtain 
documentary evidence of that truth, for Mr. Lloyd George, at 
that moment Prime Minister, had a habit of sending telegrams 
direct to the various Embassies, and not through the usual source 
of the Foreign Office, so that in the official archives there is no¬ 
thing to show that he was directly instrumental in preventing the 
Emperor from being given sanctuary in England. ... It is a little 
difficult, even now, to follow and understand the apparent fluctua¬ 
tions of his policy. . . . his cordial reception of Mr. Bullitt, the 
American journalist who went to Russia on a special mission, and 
returned inoculated with Communist fervour, his refusal to take 
any drastic steps to counteract the intensive Bolshevik propa¬ 
ganda being carried out in England, and Ins welcome of the Russ¬ 
ian Trade Delegation under Krassin, make one wonder a little 
dubiously who his counsellors were and what the secret influence 
was that caused a volatile change of mind always at the crucial 
moment when the Bolsheviks seemed on the point of surrender. 
k Mr. Lloyd George really did us a great service/ Lenin told a 
journalist after the conference in Genoa in 1924." (15) 

Op. eib., pp. 192-198, 297. Mr. Lloyd George states in his War 
.Memoirs, vnl. Ill, that “ the Czar was unable to avail himself of it- 
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In face of the above, we may ask ourselves if Sir George 
Buchanan was allowed to write freely in what he set down about 
the liberation of Trotsky from Halifax by the English Govern- 
ment. 

One last point to which reference must be made concerns Ras¬ 
putin. Lloyd George writes: “When the Revolution started, 
Lenin was a refugee in Switzerland. Trotsky was earning a pre¬ 
carious living as a writer on the staff of an unprofitable Com¬ 
munist journal in New York. The conspirators who overthrew 
Czardom were the Czarina and Rasputin, with the help of the 
inept ministers they promoted and favoured.”* 10 ) The conclusion 
from these statements would seem to be that Trotsky and Lenin 
and those behind them w 7 ere not conspiring to overthrow the 
Czar, whereas the unfortunate Czarina and Rasputin were con¬ 
spiring to do so. Lloyd George seems to use the word 11 con¬ 
spirators ” ambiguously, to say the least of it. We may admit, 
however, that there were people trying to use Rasputin, and here 
Freemasonry and the better organized force of the Jewish Nation 
come on the scene. In his book, The Fall of the Russian Empire 
(p. 110), the Rev. E. A. Walsh, S.J., says: “At a Masonic Con¬ 
gress, held in Brussels at this time (1911), Rasputin was discussed 
as a possible instrument for spreading- the tenets of the order 
in Russia; it was thought that under his destructive influence the 
dynasty would be destroyed in two years.”* 17 * 

On his side, Sir George Buchanan in the work already mcn- 


[the invitation], even had he been anxious to do so, and of that vve had 
no evidence.” He finally quotes Sir George Buchanan as stating in 
My Mission to Russia: Our offer remained open and was never with¬ 
drawn.” From Miss Buchanan’s evidence it is clear that Sir George 
Buchanan was not a free agent in writing that sentence. 

With regard to Jewish responsibility for the murder of the Czar and 
the Imperial Family, cf. The Rulers of Russia, p. 13. 

(16) War Memoirs , vol. I, p. 953, 

* 17 > A certain amount of information about Freemasonry in Russia 
is to be found in Dcschamps, Les Societrs Secretes et la> Societe , vol. II, 
pp. 687-704, and in Wichtl, Weltfrehnau-rerei , Weltrevolution, Weltre - 
p'tMUc, .pp. 168-174. There is a curious conversation of a Russian 
“ Liberal ” non-Mason with an American Mason on page 173 of the 
latter volume. The American Mason remarked, when he learned that 
the Russian was returning to Russia for the Coronation of the Czar 
Nicholas II: “ These things will not last much longer,” but refused to 
say more since the Ru&sian was not a Freemason. After 1906-1907, 
according to Wichtl, the number of Lodges in Russia increased enor¬ 
mously. He says that the overthrow of the Czar was the work of Russian 
Freemasons with the help of English Freemasons. 

Mr. A. N. Field, in The Truth About the Slump , p. 63, comments 
on the fact that Cagliostro, with Jewish and Masonic associations, was 
used to discredit the French Royal Family prior to the French Revolu¬ 
tion, while Rasputin performed a similar service in Russia before the 
Russian Revolution. 
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tioned, My Mission to Russia , writes: “Rasputin was at the same 
time accused of being 1 in German pay—a charge that was not 
strictly speaking* correct, lie was not in immediate communica¬ 
tion with Berlin, and he did not receive money from the Ger¬ 
mans; but he was largely financed by certain Jewish bankers, 
who were to all intents and purposes German agents. As he was 
in the habit of repeating* to those Jewish friends of his all that 
he heard at Tsarskoie [the Tsar's palace], and as the Empress 
consulted him on both military and political questions, much use¬ 
ful information reached the Germans through this indirect chan¬ 
nel. Without being their regular agent, he was, moreover, ren¬ 
dering them yeoman service by discrediting the Imperial regime 
and thus paving the way for revolution;” 


TT1K ROLE OF GERMANY IX TIIK 

REVOLUTION. 


BOLSHEVIK 


Germany's role in the Bolshevik Revolution has been admir¬ 
ably summarized in A. N. Field's instructive work, The Truth 
about the S'lump, pp. 58-74. Only a few points need be touched 
upon, because the main facts are not* in dispute. “The first point 
is that it was a wealthy Jew named Parvus or Uclpfand, given 
as a Freemason in the list already quoted, who acted as the inter¬ 
mediary between the German Government and Lenin. It was he 
who arranged with the German Government the passage of Lenin 
through Germany in a sealed 1 rain A IS> 

A collaborator of his was Ganctski-Fursienborg. According to 
the Russian Lady, Ariadna Tyrkova Williams, widow of the late 
Harold Williams, in her valuable book, From Liberty to Brest - 
Lilovsk, “ Ganetski-Fiirstenberg was an adventurer on a large 
scale, a collaborator with Parvus the provocateur, a Socialist with 
a very tarnished reputation. . . . Helpfand-Parvus had made 
Copenhagen his headquarters and thence this adroit adventurer 
managed his miscellaneous enterprises, such as the contraband 
sale of expensive drugs for the Russian Army, the supply of cheap 
German coal for the needs of Danish co-operative societies, revo¬ 
lutionary propaganda in Russia, and perhaps not in Russia only. 

. . . Through Ganetski-Fiirstenberg the Bolsheviks used to ob¬ 
tain large sums of money. This was discovered after the first 
attempt at a coup d'etat made by the Bolsheviks. . . . Large 
sums of money were transferred to Petrograd by a Russian Jew, 
Hclpfand, commonly known among* international Socialists by his 
literary pseudonym of Parvus. This obscure international specu¬ 
lator, who acquired an enormous fortune, styled himself the in¬ 
spire!* of Bolshevism. The German Social-Democrat Haase re- 

MS) The. Mysfind Body of Chris/ in flu Modr-vo World. }►}). 92, 
93, for some more information about Parvus. 
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vealed the strange connections of Parvus with the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment. . . . The Russian Intelligence Department possessed 
data proving the connection between the Bolsheviks and the 
German General Staff. But Kerensky's Government fell apart, 
without having published its information, and without arriving at 
any definite conclusion upon the subject/'* 191 

Supplementary information on these points is available from 
the report issued by Mr. Edgar Sisson called The Gcrman-BuUhc- 
vik Conspiracy (Washington, D.C., Oct., 1918). Mr. Sisson com¬ 
piled this report while acting in his capacity as “ Special Repre¬ 
sentative in Russia of the Committee on Public Information.” 
As the delegate of President Wilson, he acquired important docu¬ 
ments concerning the German-Bolshevik Conspiracy. The Com¬ 
mittee on Public Information published the Sisson Documents as 
War Information, Scries No. 20, October, 1918, after having sub¬ 
mitted the documents to the Investigators of the National Board 
for Historical Service in the United States. Both the Committee 
on Public Information and the United States Congress accepted 
the judgement of the National Hoard for Historical Service on 
these documents. This much we learn from the remarkable book¬ 
let, An Answer to Father Coughlin's Critics, by the Radio Priest’s 
Friends. Father Coughlin’s Friends quote at considerable length 
from the Sisson Documents, as docs A. X. Field in The Truth 
about the Slump. 

Document No. 1 is to the effect that, in accordance with orders 
received from the Bolshevik leaders, there had been removed 
from the archives of the Ministry of Justice an order of the 
German Imperial Bank “ allowing money to Comrades Lenin and 
Trotsky and others for the propaganda of peace in Russia,” and 
that at the same time “ all the books ” of the bank in Stockholm 
had been “ audited ” to conceal the payment of funds to Lenin 
and Trotsky and their associates on the order of the German Im¬ 
perial Bank (Order 7433). Another document stated that “ Zino- 
vieff and Lunacharsky got in touch with the Imperial Bank of 
Germany through the bankers D. Rubenstcin, Max Warburg-, and 
Parvus. . Zinovieff addressed himself to Rubenstcin and Lunach¬ 
arsky through Altvater to Warburg, through whom he found 
support in Parvus.” Sisson added to this in a note: “ Parvus and 
Warburg both figure in the ’'Lenin and Trotsky documents. . . . 
Warburg is believed to have been lately in Petrograd.” 

The second point to be noted is that mentioned by Mr. Boris 
Brasol, the Russian writer, in his book, The World at the Cross 
Roads. “ The full history,” writes Mr. Brasol, “ of the interlock¬ 
ing participation of the Imperial German Government and inter¬ 
national finance in the destruction of the Russian Empire is not 

(19) Op. cit., pp. 105, 106, 110, 289. She adds, on p. 289, that all the 
documents fell into the hands of the Bolsheviks after their victory. 
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yet written. . . . It was not a mere coincidence that at the notori¬ 
ous meeting held in Stockholm in 1916, between the former Russ¬ 
ian Minister of the Interior, Proiopopoff, and the German Agents, 
the German Foreign Office was represented by Mr. Max Warburg, 
whose two brothers (Paul and Felix) were members of the inter¬ 
national banking firm, Kuhn, Loeb and Company, of which the 
late Mr. Jacob Schifi was a senior member.”* 20 * This brings us 
to the part played by the Jewish Nation behind the warring States. 
England and Germany. 


THE ROLE OF THE 1EWLSH NATION IN 
BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION. 


THE 


Unless one realizes that the driving force behind the Bolshe¬ 
vik Revolution was that of the Jewish Nation, it is impossible to 
explain adequately how the hitherto rather sleepy Russia sud¬ 
denly woke up in 1917, and began an intensive campaign for inter¬ 
national domination, spending money lavishly. Whence came the 
dynamic energy in the Russian character all of a sudden? How 
arc we to explain the sudden appearance of a virulent anti-God 
movement in a people that with all its faults was intensely 
religious? Roth these questions find an adequate answer in the 
controlling influence of the Nation that has persistently rejected 
the one True Mediator between God and man and is ever seeking 
to impose its will on God, instead of accepting J1 is Will. Other¬ 
wise these tilings seem inexplicable. Once we realize, however, 
that 1917 witnessed what the German revolutionary, Wilhelm 
Marr, had foreseen before 1879, we can understand what took 
place and is taking place. “ In that vast Empire,” he wrote, 
“Judaism will find the lulcrum of Archimedes which will enable 
it to pull the whole of Western Europe off its hinges once for 
all. The wily Jewish spirit of intrigue will bring about a revolu¬ 
tion in Russia such as the world has never yet seen.”* 21 ) 

Pope Pius XI did not think it possible to explain the hatred 
of religion in Russia without taking account of the action of 
secret societies. On June 3rd, 1933, in an Encyclical Letter deal- 

(20) Op. cit., pp. 70, 71. 

Sir George Buchanan says in his book (vol. II, p. 33) that “ on his 
return journey Tfrom France and England] he | Protopopoff] had had 
an interview with a German financier named Warburg at Stockholm that 
had seriously compromised him.” Mr. Warburg may have been more 
“German” than his brothers Paul and Felix were “American,” but 
they were all three members of another nation, the Jewish Nation. 

( 21 ) For the full text of this author as well as for a similar text of 
Dostoievsky, the Russian writer, of. The Mystical Body of Christ in the 
Modern World , pp. ISO, 181. The extract from Dostoievsky there quoted 
was written between 1870 and 1880. It contain* the famous phrase: 
“The Jews will compass the ruin of Russia.” 
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ing with the persecution in Spain, he said that “ this persecution 
has been set on foot, not so much from ignorance of Catholic 
teaching and of its benefits, as from the hatred and enmity, which 
the destroyers of all order, civil and religious, banded together 
in secret societies as in Mexico and Russia, cherish and stir up 
‘against the Lord and against His Christ V' Tope Pius XI holds 
too that Bolshevism was foreign to Russia, in spite of the con¬ 
trary opinion expressed by writers such- as the Rev. Edmund 
Walsh, SJ., in The Fall of the Russian Empire J 22 > Father Walsh 
wrote: “A thesis common in Monarchist and emigre circles lab¬ 
ours to prove that the Bolshevik revolution was an unnatural, un- 
Russian phenomenon artificially created by two foreign influ¬ 
ences, German militarism and Jewish hatred, and then imposed by 
treachery on a demoralized and exhausted people. But on the 
strength of the record, and in view of the testimony of represent¬ 
ative Russians supported by documentary evidence now becoming 
increasingly available, I am obliged to reject that theory. . . 

I maintain that Bolshevism is a natural phase in the evolution of 
a strictly historical process originating in the soil, the culture, 
and the politics of Russia itself.” In the Encyclical Letter. 
Divivi Rcdemptoris, Pope Pius XT wrote in 1937: “ For them [the 
peoples of the Soviet Union] We cherish the warmest paternal 
affection. We are well aware that not a few of them groan be¬ 
neath the yoke imposed on them by men who in very large part 
are strangers to the real interests of the country. We recognise 
that many others were deceived by fallacious hopes. We blame 
only the system with its authors and abettors who considered 
Russian the best prepared field for experimenting with a plan 
elaborated years ago, and who from there continue to spread it 
from one end of the world to the other.”* 22 bis) Let us now take 
some of the historical evidence which goes to prove that those 
“strangers to the real interests of Russia,” who are experimenting 
with this Marxian plan elaborated years ago, are members of the 
Jewish Nation. 

(a) THE JEWISH NATION GUIDES THE 
COMMUNIST MOVEMENT. 

We have seen how Communism follows from the “ freedom and 
equality” of the principles of 1789. Francois Noel Babeuf, one of 
the adepts of the secret societies that prepared and carried out 

( 22 ) Published in 1929. The quotation is from -p. 12. 

<22 bis)^I n complete agreement with Pope Pius XI, the Russian 
writer, N. S.. Timasheff, most emphatically asserts that Bolshevism is 
not a Russian product. “ Communist doctrines,” he writes, li were 
imported into Russia as part of the great process of Westernization 
. . . Communism certainly was riot a straight continuation of Russian 
history ” Religion in Soviet .Russia , pp. 10, 18. (London, Sheed and 
Ward. 1943). 
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the French Revolution, in an address to the French people, drew 
1 he logical conclusions from these principles with a savage vigour 
which leaves nothing to he desiredd 23 ) With the reaction against 
the Revolution,^ the class-war died down, though the Collectivist 
theories of Babeuf persisted in the Socialist movements. The 
class-war, the militant atheism, and all the other characteristics 
of the revolutionary epoch were revived with renewed vigour when 
the Jews assumed the leadership of Communism with Karl Marx 
and Ferdinand laissallc. In The Mystical Body of Christ, in the 
Modern World (pp. 82-87), a brief account of the rise and 
development of Communism and Socialism under the control of 
the Jews is given.* 21 > That outline will suffice to show that the 
Jewish writer, Alfred Nossig, in his book, Integrities Judentum 
(.Integral Judaism ), does not exaggerate when he says that “ the 
modern socialist movement is chiefly the work of Jews.” The 
plan of the revolution is always substantially the same. The reins 
of Government of some great nation must be captured and then 
that nation must be made use of to impose the revolutionary ideal 
and the domination of the Jewish Nation on the world. If Marx 
had succeeded through his agents in the Paris Commune of 1871, 
France would have had the fate reserved for Russia in 1917. 

The preparation of the Russian Revolution on the part of the 
Jewish Nation began long before 1917. In the New York Times 
of March 24, 1917, there is an account of a celebration held ,in 
New York over the initial stage of the revolution which had taken 
place on March 14. At that celebration, a Mr. George Kennan said 
that “during the Japanesc-Russian war he was in Tokio and that 
he was permitted to make visits among the 12,000 Russian pris¬ 
oners in Japanese hands. . . . lie told how they asked him to 
give them something to read and he had conceived the idea of 
putting revolutionary propaganda into the Russian army. The 
Japanese authorities favoured it and gave him permission. After 
which he sent to America for all the Russian revolutionary litera¬ 
ture to be had. . . . The movement was financed by a New York 
banker you all know and love, he said, -referring "to Mr. Schiff, 
and soon we received a ton and a half of Russian revolutionary 
propaganda. At the end of the war 50,000 Russian officers and 
men went back to their country ardent revolutionists. The Friends 
of Russian Freedom had sowed 50,000 seeds of liberty in 100 
Russian regiments. T do not know how many of the officers and 
men were in the l’ctrograd fortress last week, but we do know 
what part the army took in the revolution.” A message was then 

(23) A portion of Babouf’s address is to he found in The Mystical 
Body of Christ in the Modern World , p. 55. The full text is contained 
in l’abbe Barruel’s work, vol. IV, pp. 445 and foil. 

(24) For the secret history of Marx’s Communism, cf. Les Origines 
Secretes du BoJehevismc by Salluste, pp. 1-100. 
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read from Mr. Jacob Schiff regretting his inability to be present 
to celebrate “ the actual reward of what we had hoped and striven 
for these long years.” Jacob Schiff had arranged a loan to help 
Japan to fight Russia in 1904-1905. According to the Jewish 
Communal Register (New York), “He [Jacob Schiff| financed 
the enemies of autocratic Russia from the money market of the 
United States.”* 255 

(b) THE JEWISH BUND AND THE 
BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION.' 

For a good many years before the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-1905, the Jewish Nation had been actively engaged in pre¬ 
paring a Communist Revolution in Russia. The Jewish writer, 
Dr. A. S. Rappoport wrote in His book, Pioneers of the Russian 
Revolution (pp. 228, 250-252): “ To a greater degree than the 
Poles, the Letts or the Finns, or, indeed, any other ethnic group 
in the vast empire of the Romanovs, they [the Jews] have been 
the artisans of the Revolution of 1917. . . . There was no political 
organization in the vast Empire that was not influenced by Jews 
or directed by them. The Social Democratic, the Socialist Revo¬ 
lutionary Parties, the Polish Socialist Party, all counted lews 
among their leaders. . . . The heroism of the members of the 
‘Bund’ or Gcnefal Union of Jewish Workingmen, founded i.i 
1897, served as a model to the fighters for freedom, the pioneers 
of the Russian Revolution. The Bund was a political and econo¬ 
mic association of the Jewish proletariat, at first averse to all 
national distinctions, but gradually impregnated with Jewish na¬ 
tional sentiment. It made active propaganda in Yiddish, publish¬ 
ed numerous pamphlets and such organs as The Jewish Working- 
man, The Voice of the Workingman. . . . The Jewish intelii- 
gentzia assimilated itself with the Russian intelligentzia during the 
seventies, just as the Jewish proletariat was destined to make 
common cause with the Russian proletariat later on. ... I have 
already pointed out that there are two proletariats, the manual 
and the intellectual. . . . Many members of the Bund belonged 
to the intellectual proletariat. . . . The members of the Bundists 
arrested, imprisoned and deported amounted to 1,000 during the 
years 1897-1900, and 2,180, between 1901 and 1903. Altogether, 
from March, 1903, to November, 1904, 384 politicals passed through 
the prison of Alexandrovskane. The following is the percentage 
of these prisoners according to nationality: 53.9 per cent Jews, 

26.4 per cent Russians,.as for the women, 64.3 per cent 

were Jewesses. Plehve maintained that 80 per cent of the 
revolutionaries in Russia were Jews.” (2e) 

(25) 1917 Edition. 

(20) Op. fit., pp. 228, 250-252. 
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Rappoport’s hook was published in 1918. Certainly there is not 
anything in the book to make one conclude that "among the 
fiercest opponents of Bolshevism was the General League of Jew¬ 
ish Workers, called the Bund,” as we read in the pamphlet, 
Bolshevism is not Jewish, published by the Woburn Press (Lon¬ 
don). On the contrary, according to Rappoport, the Bund prac¬ 
tically prepared the Revolution of 1917. On page 5, Rappoport 
says that he secs the period of terror coming in Russia, but that 
it is only natural that it should come, however much to be de¬ 
plored. Perhaps the "Reign of Terror” has been so savage and 
of such long duration that the Jewish Board of Deputies behind 
the Woburn Press does not like the Jewish direction of Bolshev¬ 
ism to be known. 

Another source of information about the Bund which does not 
seem to have been utilized so far in the history of the Bolshevik 
Revolution will now be called upon. This is the book, The Polish 
Jew, by Beatrice I»askervillcJ 27 > Written in 1906, long before the 
events which we have witnessed since 1917, it yet foreshadows them 
so accurately that it is difficult to believe it was written so far 
ahead. The book, as the author tells us in the Preface, was the 
result of eight years residence in Russian Poland. “ During this 
time,” she says, “1 have witnessed the growth of that revival which 
has now spread throughout most of the settlements and all the 
large Ohcttoes, and which has engendered hostility to the Gentile 
and revolution against the powers that be.” it is regrettable that 
only a few passages can be quoted, but they will be sufficient to 
show that there must have been a powerful organization and 
strong financial resources behind the Bund. 

"Here under the northern skies,” writes Miss Baskerville, 

“.the children of Israel play a role which cannot but in¬ 

terest the Rnglish-spcaking race that has seen enough of the 
Jewish emigrant to fear that his presence, hitherto but a trouble¬ 
some question, may shortly assume all the proportions of a pro¬ 
blem. . . . He [the Anglo-SaxonJ reads with horror of Jewish 
massacres and of Jewish persecution.Has he had an oppor¬ 

tunity of observing the methods of the Polish Jews who, living 
freely among a nation in the proportion of otic in seven, have 
attained an influence in the proportion of seven to one? TIas he 
seen the other side of the medal and counted the cases in which 
the Semite lakes advantage of the Sclav, and the Jew rules the 
Russian? .... Can lie imagine the capital of Poland, the most 
civilized city in Russia . . . where every third man is a Jew, where 
the trade and commerce are in the hands of Jews and where 
Jewish organizations have openly declared their intention of con¬ 
verting the Imperial Army to the tenets of Socialism and of gain- 

(27 > Published by Chapman and Ilall, Ltd., in 1900. 
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ing the greatest amount of political influence when the crisis of 
crises, the fall of absolutism, shall throw the Empire into chaos? 
And yet these things are facts, and, what is of more importance 
to the Anglo-Saxon peoples, these facts may, though in a modi¬ 
fied form, spring up amongst them. . . . 

“The Bund came to Poland from Lithuania in the year 1900. 
The soil was well prepared to receive it, for signs of a political 
revival, engendered by the desire to assert Jewish nationalism, 
had already made their appearance. Its programme includes the 
overthrow of Tsardom and the establishment of a democratic gov* 
ernment, the convocation of a national assembly based upon uni¬ 
versal, direct and secret voting: amnesty for all political prisoners 
the abolition of capital punishment, the nationalization of the 
land, etc., etc. So far this programme is identical with that 
of another revolutionary party, the Social Democratic League. 
But there is a clause dealing with the Jewish question. . . . Inci¬ 
dentally, too, the Bund tends to draw the Jewish proletariat away 
from the superstitions of Judaea; a man who believes in the pre¬ 
cepts of modern Socialism can scarcely retain all his respect for 
Talmudic and Rabbinistic lore. But at the same time the Bund 
does not laugh at Yiddish, far from it. . . . The Bund insists: 

* When autocracy falls we shall have a vast amount of political 
influence. The Jew will no longer he the Pariah of society: he 
will be able to assert his own individuality. Keep to your Yid¬ 
dish.’ The immediate goal of the Bundist is the overthrow 

of Tsardom. He employs two general means towards that end 
—strikes and the conversion of the Tsar’s military and naval 
forces to the tenets of Socialism. . . . 

“ Generally speaking, the activity of the Bund is confined to 
the young generation of the Jewish proletariat. . . . The 

parents .... do not understand the revival which has manifested 
itself so conspicuously during the past five years. The children 
retort that their fathers were young in different times, and that 
the wave of revolution that is sweeping over Russia is the only 
hope for the civil emancipation of the Jews. . . . The weak point 
about all the revolutionary undertakings in Russia is the attitude 
of the military, who not only refuse to fight for the people, but, 
in spite of all efforts to organize mutinies, show a considerable 
amount of respect for their officers. . . . The Bundists are hope- 
mi of curing this trait ... by organizing as many small mutinies 
as possible.* 28 ) Whether they will succeed in doing so remains 
to he seen, and as they themselves allow a term of'five to seven 
years before expecting any great results, the world will probably 

<» The recent mutiny in the Preobrajienski regiment was organized 
by the Jews, who served as bandsmen. The regimental bands in the 
Russian Army are largely composed of Jews (note in The Polish Jew 
p, 1GS). 
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wait a good deal longer before the average Russian soldier grows 
careful about anything when drunk or fails to repent of his mis¬ 
deeds when sober. . . . Should their officers decide to cast in 
{heir lot with the people against autocracy, there is little doubt 
that the soldiers would obey them. But this is not what the 
Bund aims at : the Blind wants to stir lip strife between officer and 
private, and has organized a system of propaganda amongst the 
Tsar's military and naval lorccs with this end in view. 

“Propaganda is carried on, (1) by Jewish factors who obtain 
entrance into all the garrisons and fortresses, (2) by Jews serv¬ 
ing in the army or navy. . . . Factors have as much access to 
the sailors as to the soldiers. From time to time the factor can 
distribute leaflets calling upon them not to shoot their brethren 
but their officers. There is a great amount of risk in such propa¬ 
ganda for the Russian soldier or sailor is very anti-Semitic, and 
often denounces the agitator or arrests him. . . . The Jewish 
soldier has a far better chance of success. . . . The soldier will 
listen to a comrade better than to a factor. Often he will agree 
that as the man is a Jew he cannot be giving him good advice: 
but though a Jew he is a comrade, and therefore deserving of 
some sort of consideration. . . . But the Bund is not content 
with persuading the soldier to fight for the proletariat: it has 
taught the proletariat to fight against the soldier so long as he 
refuses to listen to its call and rise against autocracy. 

“The leaders of the movement soon realised that the physical 
cowardice which characterizes the Polish Jew was a great draw¬ 
back. . . . So they promptly organized what they called * fighting 
groups/ consisting of armed men. . . . This systematic arming 
was first introduced by the Blind, and upon the Bund the respon¬ 
sibility of placing firearms in the hands of the pro¬ 
letariat rests. ... Its adherents are supplied with revolvers of 
the Browning .system and taught how to use them. Those who 
can afford to pay are supposed to do so, but the poorer ones re¬ 
ceive them for nothing.Nearly all the revolvers in the 

possession of the Bund . . . were brought into the country with¬ 
out the knowledge of the customs authorities. 

“ Among the resolutions of a Congress of Bundists are the fol¬ 
lowing: Groups of non-Jcwish workmen must be formed to agi¬ 
tate among the non-Jcwish proletariat in order to gain the great¬ 
est amount of political influence by the time autocracy is abolished 

, . . General Strikes . . . arc of paramount importance. 

Terror musl be applied when necessary. It is also necessary that 
public men who are dangerous to the cause be removed. In time 
of public disturbances Government buildings must be stormed by 
the populace.” (29 J 

(29) Op. cit., pp. 4, 5, 168, 169, 170, 201, 202. 

In his excellent book, he fTcm Communiste tV Insurrection armie 
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Miss Baskerville treats more briefly of the other revolutionary 
parties. Of the Social Democratic League or Party, to which the 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks belonged, she says: “ The Social De¬ 
mocratic League of [Russian] Poland was founded by Rosa 
Luxembourg, a Jewess, and Karski, in 1893. Its programme is 
the same as that of the Bund except for the clause treating of 
Jewish nationalism. A large proportion of the members of the 
party are Jews. . . . Of 75 names [of individuals arrested in a 
police raid] 66 were indisputably Jewish and the rest either doubt¬ 
ful or non-Jewish. The Social Democrats, being anti-national, 
appeal to many of the Jewish Intelligentzia who have left the tra¬ 
ditions of the Hebrew culture far behind them. . . . These men 
and women have generally been educated in the Russian Gymn¬ 
asia, where the tendency of the teaching is non-national. The 
Social Democrats seem to live in a- world mapped out by Marx 
and Engels." (30) 

The author then goes on to point out that “ the rank and file 
of these parties quarrel among themselves and with the followers 
of the National Democratic Party.” If we take account of the 
Nationalism of the Jews of the Bund, and of the Internationalism 
of the Jews of the Social Democratic Party, we have at least a 
partial explanation of some of the liquidations which took place 
later on when the Bolsheviks triumphed. 

Ce) THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE BOLSHEVIKS 
AND THE MENSHEVIKS. 

What was the difference between Bolshevik and Menshevik 
members of the Social Democratic Party? A carefully-written 


(The Communist Plan for Armed Insurrection ), pp. 42, 42, M. Leon 
de Poncins confirms what we have seen described long before in The 
Polish -few. M. de Poncins quotes documents taken from Communist 
sources containing detailed instructions for the preparation of revolu¬ 
tion, and then adds: “ An excellent illustration of these tactics is to 
be found in the work of the Bolsheviks in the Russian anny in the 
different phases of the revolution. From 1902 on. the Bolsheviks kept 
up their secret revolutionary agitation in the Russian army. At the. 
time of the 1905 revolution this agitation had reached a point of 
development such that in a number of garrisons the Bolsheviks were 
able to act upon the great body of the troops. After the defeat of the 
1905 revolution, when the Bolsheviks were again forced to have recourse 
to secret action, in order to prepare the masses for new revolutionary 
combats, the propaganda in the army took on a still more secret char¬ 
acter. This lasted down to the revolution of February, 191V. Immedi¬ 
ately after the overthrow of the Czarist Government, the Bolsheviks 
began to carry on a vast movement of corruption amongst the troops. 
Secret methods gave place to legalized decomposition by means of Com¬ 
munist cells, soldiers' committees, assemblies of soldiers' deWiiU"- 
newspapers for soldiers, etc.” ** 

(30) Op. cit., p. 208. 
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article in the London Free Press of October, 1938, examined the 
question thoroughly. It seems that at a Congress of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party held in London in one of the early years 
of the century, a discussion arose over the wording of Paragraph 

1 of the Party Rules. Lenin proposed that this should read: 
“ Anyone is a member of the Party who participates in the organ¬ 
ization of the Party.” Martoff introduced a counter-proposal 
which ran : “ Anyone working under the supervision of the Party 
is a member of the Party.” Jn the voting which followed, Lenin's 
proposal received a few more votes than that of Martoff. From 
that day forward, his supporters called themselves Majoritarians 
( Bolsheviks) while those of Martoff styled themselves Minori- 
larians (Mensheviks). The writer in the Free Press then con¬ 
tinues: “Thus the difference between a Menshevik and a Bolshe¬ 
vik is a mere matter of hair-splitting over the qualifications of 
Party membership, and the two parties, in all the essentials of 
revolutionary propaganda, were inspired by the same aims.” We 
are therefore again in a position to cast grave doubts on an asser¬ 
tion in the pamphlet, Bolshevism is not Jewish , namely, that the 
Bund was amongst the fiercest opponents of Bolshevism. The 
Bund, of course, joined the Mensheviks, for MartofFs proposal 
suited them perfectly, whereas Lenin's proposal suited the Jews of 
the National Democratic Party betterJ 31 ) After the Kerensky revo¬ 
lution, the Nationalism of the Bund opposed the Internationalism 

(3P Ifc is well to bear in mind what Robert Wilton wrote in Les 
Verniers Jours des ltomtmof (pp. 136-138) : “ It is in the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Bolshevik Party that the Governmental power resides. It 
was composed as follows in 1018—9 Jews and 3 Russians. The other 
Russian,Socialist Parlies are similar in composition. Their Central 
Committees are made up as follows: S.D. Mensheviks, 11 members, all 
Jews . . . S.R. (Right Wing), 15 members, of whom 13 are Jews and 

2 are Russians. . . . These parties, in appearance opposed to the Bol¬ 
sheviks, play the Bolsheviks 1 game on the sly, more or less* by pre¬ 
venting the Russians from pulling themselves together. Out of 61 in¬ 
dividuals at the head of these parties, there are 6 Russians and 55 Jews. 
No matter what may be the name adopted, a revolutionary Government 
will be Jewish/' Cf. The Jiulers of Russia, p. 9. 

To this must be added the prophetic words of a Government official 
in Warsaw to Miss Baskerville, which are to be found on p. 334 of 
her book, The J } oUsh Jew, published in 1906: “The Government," said 
th is official, “ will not give the Jews civil rights if they can help it, be¬ 
cause they are afraid. The Jews' are everywhere and doing everything. 
The Cadet Club in St. Petersburg is full of them. . . . The Russian 
members are indifferent or occupied elsewhere. When the Jew's do get 
their disabilities removed . . . they will rule the Empire officially. 
De facto , they are the masters at the present moment. The young men 
of the civil service who ought to be energetic and save the situation, 
are letting things slip through I heir fingers. All they think about is 
amusement and getting their salaries raised. . . . When the Jew effects 
an entrance into their midst, he will sweep them off the board like so 
many pieces of paper.” 
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of the Bolsheviks, but in the summer of 1917, large numbers of 
intellectuals and of the proletariat left the Bund and joined the 
Bolsheviks.< 32) Directions for the change over may have been 
given by the Central Jewish organization in Switzerland, about 
which something was learned in 1905, on the occasion <>f the 
revolutionary troubles at Odessa. 

(d) THE CENTRAL JEWISH ORGANIZATION AND 
THE REVOLUTION AT ODESSA IN 
NOVEMBER, 1905. 

The Correspondent of The Times at Odessa lifts the veil for 
a moment and reveals the existence of this centre of direction. 
In the issue of November 22, 1905, under the heading of The 
Reign of Terror at Odessa , we read: “ It must be understood that 

all through September, meetings of a national or.of a 

revolutionary character were being held in the local Universit¬ 
ies ... . The various organizations, Radical and Ultra-Radical, 
were preparing for a crucial moment. Amongst the other ,Social¬ 
istic fraternities, the Central Jewish Organization located in Swit¬ 
zerland, sent emissaries from its branches in Warsaw and Poland 
to Odessa. . . . On Sunday, Oct. 29, . . . many excited boys and 
girls, other than students at the Universities, began to make barri¬ 
cades across certain of the main streets. Excited Jewish factory 
girls . . . donned red blouses and ribbons, and openly Haunted 
them in the faces of the Cossack and Dragoon patrols. . . . Even 
yet the situation would not have been dangerous, if the emissaries 
from Warsaw had not brought an arsenal with them. Many of 
these .... youthful demonstrators were flourishing revolvers. 
Shots were fired. . . . Half a dozen gendarmes were deliberately 
assassinated at their stations at the street corners. ... It was at 
this very moment that the Tsar’s Great Manifesto |granting the 
Constitution] arrived .... 

“On Tuesday, October 31.the knots of excited people 

at the street corners grew into processions that surged up and 
down the main thoroughfares. It was immediately noticeable that 
for the main part the demonstrators were students and Jews. 

(32) “ From the history of the working-class movement it is known 
that the Bundiats left the Social-Democratic Party in 1903; when the 
majority of the Party of the working-class refused to accept their 
demand to be recognized as the ‘ sole ' representatives of the Jewish 
proletariat. This exit from the Party was a manifestation of .separa¬ 
tion. . . . But, in fact, the Jewish workers have entered and continue 
to enter the Party everywhere in spile of the Bund . . . When the Bund 
in J906 again returned to the Party, the Party put forward the con¬ 
dition of no separatism, i.c., unity in all localities of all the Marxist 
workers of whatever nationality. But this condition wa* not fulfilled 
by the Bundists ” {Lenin on the Jewish Question, p. 19. International 
Publishers, New York). 
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A large percentage were girls. For some time the processions 
were orderly enough. A red flag or two occasionally appeared 
hut in the general enthusiasm were readily discounted. The main 
gatherings drifted to the headquarters of the Governor-General. 
I ha run Kaulbars .... called for three cheers for the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

" After leaving the presence of the Military Governor, the 
processionists. who were for the most part excited Jews, un- 
blushingly exhibited Republican emblems. Red Hags were un¬ 
furled at 1 lie bead of the procession. Where found, the Russian 
National Kmblem was dishonoured by having all colour, except 
the strip of red, torn from it. The crowd, now absolutely beside 
itself, surged down to the City Hall. They tore the national motto 
down from the portico, mutilated the Kmpcror’s portrait in the 
session-room, and hysterically declared the reigning dynasty to 
be abolished and a South Russian Republic established. In the 
Street the more tardy Russian patriotic processions carrying their 
own particular k ikons 1 and the portraits of the Tsar and Tsar- 
itsa were met by the now acknowledged revolutionists. The lat¬ 
ter tore the emblems from the patriots’ hands, grossly insulted 
them, and derided the carriers. . . . 

“ As has been pointed out above, the Central Jewish Organiza¬ 
tion, acting in conjunction with other revolutionary committees, 
had provided the implements by which it was hoped" that anarchy 
might be established. Already the Jewish population had been 
wrought up to a state of frenzy owing to the Manifesto and the 
events which had followed upon its issue. . . . Bombs were drop¬ 
ped from balconies, revolvers flrccl from behind counters and shut¬ 
ters. . . . On Tuesday night the massacres began in real earnest. 

. . . The Jews, organized in gangs, had the upper hand at night, 
the Christians took their pound of flesh by day. . . . And so the 
slaughter of Christian and Jewish women and children continued 
until Baron Kaulbars’s time limit had expired. . . . The Military 
Governor marched his battalions into the streets and order was 
almost instantaneously restored. 

“ Odessa is a town of about 430,000 inhabitants, of which just 
over a third are Jews. For the three days .... some 415,000 of 
the populace remained behind barred doors. About 15,000 en¬ 
gaged in the luttr a char nee (fierce struggle] with the result that 
the Jewish cemetery received over 400 bodies and the Christian 
about 600. There are something over 4,000 admissions to the 
public hospitals, more or less equally divided. . . . There are at 
least 40,000 rendered homeless .... of whom the vast majority 
are Jews.” 

The Times, of November 30, continues the narrative under the 
heading, The Situation at Odessa. “ It is now definitely known,” 
writes the Special Correspondent, “and indeed admitted by the 
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Jewish organizations, that so far back as Easter last the Jews 
began secretly to arm. There were three organizations' the 
ntiiul, the /ionises, and the students and the Jewish workmen, the 
latter organized bv two well known Russian professors from the 
local university. The organization .supplied over 1.000 persons 
with revolvers and ammunition. . . . The armed Jews bred 

wildly .... into the streets irom balconies and housetops, then, 
having suing the canaille into white hot fury, threw away their 
arms and hid themselves, while the frenzied Russian mob rolled 
on into the suburbs and flung itself upon I he unarmed Jewish 
workmen and .shopkeepers.” 

The columns ol The Times at that period are full of accounts 
of protests against the* treatment ol the Jews in Russia. In the 
speeches delivered at these meetings, there is no mention of the 
Central Jewish Organization engaged in training and equipping 
the Bund, Xc., tor llie tuture Socialist Revolution, Lor example, 
the issue of December 5, 1905, contains an account of the great, 
day of mourning throughout the United States for the victims of 
the massacres in Russia. In New York, there was the greatest de¬ 
monstration in the history of the Jews in America. “Chanting* 
funeral hymns, while 50 bands played dirges, 125,000 Jews march¬ 
ed through the streets of the Lower Last Side and then along 
Broadway to l nion Square, where a mass meeting was held/ 
Thus is a legend created and dust thrown in the eves of the public. 

mm IX THE HO UR OK TRIUMPH. 

On the Im July, 1922, the Czech deputv, Alazannc, made . 
long speech in die Czech Parliament, in which amongst oihe * 
things he said: 

“Honourable Members of Parliament! When you read over 
at your leisure what J am about to say to you 1 beg of you no: 
to waste any time on the question of what people will emerge 
triumphant from the Communist chaos. That is one of the points 
that is most evident in present clay political life, but wonderful 
to relate, it is never mentioned amongst us. To speak of the* 
Catholic religion and of the Catholic Church and Catholic clergy 
as the most obscurantist elements in the realm of obscurantism is 
considered amongst ns as a sign of good education, and language 
of this kind will get a man any post, especially in our diplomacy, 
but to mention Jews at all is to brand oneself as a reactionary 
Well, whether 1 am branded as a reactionary, or not. it seem.- 
to me that to speak of the Genoa Conference without mentioning 
Jews, to carry on negotiations with Soviet Russia, while making 
abstraction of the plans of the chosen people ... is to give a 
clear proof of the way the Press has trained and formed our 
minds all these years, 
z 
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" Allow me to quote for you. Gentlemen, in this connexion, 
something emanating 1 from the Powers that direct World Poli¬ 
tics. though they pretend they do not. Of these Powers wc shall 
learn nothing either in the official reports or in the lengthv de- 
batc< on the Genoa Conference. 1 am going to read for vou a 
circular destined for the representatives of the Committees of 
[some | Jewish International Association. It was found in the 
pocket of an individual named /under, on the night of 9th Decem¬ 
ber, 1920. after a skirmish with the Bolshevik troops on the 
Psthonian frontier, /under was the officer in command of the 
11th Regiment of Sharpshooters. The circular is drawn up in 
Hebrew. Here is what it says : 

‘“Sons of Israel! The hour of victory is at hand. We are 
on the eve of becoming masters of the world. What seemed to 
he merely a dream is on the point of being realized. Formerly 
weak and feeble wc can now proudly lift up our heads, thanks 
to the disorder and confusion of the world. By clever propa¬ 
ganda we have held up to criticism and ridicule the authority and 
practice of a religion which is foreign to us. We have plundered 
the sanctuaries of that foreign cult, and we have shaken the hold 
of their traditional culture upon nations, finding amongst them 
more helpers than we needed in our task. Wc have succeeded in 
bringing the Russian Nation under Jewish sway and we have com¬ 
pelled it, at last, to fall on its knees before us. Russia, mortally 
wounded, is now at our mercy. 

The fear of the danger in which wc stand will not allow 
us either to exercise compassion or to feel mercy. At last, it 
lias been given to us to behold the tears of the Russian people. 
By taking away from them their wealth and their gold, we have 
turned the Russians into wretched slaves. But we must be prud¬ 
ent and circumspect. We have to eliminate all the best elements 
of Russian society, in order that the enslaved Russians may have 
no leaders. Thus we shall forestall every possibility of resisting 
our might. Wars and civil strife will destroy all the treasures 
of culture created by the Christian peoples. 

‘“'Be prudent, Sons of Israel, do not confide in treacherous 
and mysterious forces. Bronstein, Roscnfeld, Steinberg, Apfel- 
baum and many other faithful sons of Israel are in the ranks of 
the Commissars and play the leading roles, but do not lose your 
heads over the victory. Be prudent, for you can rely only on 
yourselves to safeguard you and defend you. Sons of Israel, dose 
up your ranks and combat for your eternal ideal!' ” 

Air. Alazanac’s speech appeared in No. 375 of the Russian paper, 
Novo# I rrrnia, edited at Belgrade, on July 28th, 1922, under the 
title, In the Czech Parliament . Lieutenant-General Netchvolodow 
adds, in his book, L'limpcrevr Xicolns II et les Jirifs (p. 243) that 
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nobody has shaken the authority of the document quoted by Mr. 
Mazana£. ,s3) 

It is to be noted particularly that in the document quoted by 
Mr. Mazanac, Bronsiein (alias Trot>ky> is mentioned as “a faith¬ 
ful son of Israel/" This docs not mean, of course, that Trotsky 
was an orthodox jew adhering rigidly to the practices of the 
Jewish religion, but that he was devoted to his own nation. We 
find a confirmation of this in The Story of "St. 25,'' by Sir Paul 
Dukes, for years British Secret Service agent in Russia. The 
author relates that after the S. R. Strikes, Trotsky made a speech 
at the Putilov works, in which lie <aid that the Petrograd Soviet 
was planning to requisition two large Churches as offices and clubs 
for the workmen. “ At this point/’ writes Sir Paul/* a workman 
rose and interrupted: ‘Comrade Trotsky, instead of taking our 
churches which are badly heated and unsuited to your require¬ 
ments, why do you not requisition your synagogue in Offizerskaya 
Street, which would suit you better? ' This interruption was fol¬ 
lowed by deadly silence. Trotsky made no reply. The interrup¬ 
ter said afterwards: M was sure I should be seized and arrest¬ 
ed. . . / It is evident that statements about Trotsky’s in¬ 

difference to Jewish interests such as are contained in the pam¬ 
phlet, Bolshevism i s' not Jewish , must not be taken at their face- 
value. 

(f) THK ALLTAXCE OF JEWISH EJXAXCE WITH 

COMMUNISM. 

It is unnecessary to treat of this alliance in detail. This has 
already been done in masterly fashion in La Mysterieuse Inter - 
nationalc Juive , by M. Leon de Ponciris, and in Mr. A. N. Field’s 
books, The Truth About the Slump and All These Things . “The 
supreme Jewish ideal,’’ sums up M. de Poncins in his able work 
(page 209), “consists in the transformation of the world into a 
Limited Liability Company. The capital of this company will be 
the Earth and it will have for object the exploitation of the whole 
human race. Israel, aided perhaps at the beginning by a few 
figureheads, will supply the Council of Dictators to administer the 

(33) .The document read by Mr. Mazanaq in the Czech Parliament is 
similar in content to the handbill distributed amongst the Jews of 
Budapest during the Judaeo-Masonic-Communist revolution of 1919. A 
translation of the text as it is found in Dr. Hans Eisele’s book, Bilder 
a us dew , Kommunistischen. Ungarn , published in 1920, by the publishing 
firm " Tyrolin,” of Innsbruck, is given in The lhders of Russia , 3rd 
edition, p. 52. 

<34) Op. fit., pp. 370-371. 

The S. H. Strike was in March, 1919. Dukes sent his report on the 
matter in question in April, 1919. The book embodying this extract 
from his report was published recently. 
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affairs of the Company. Two methods arc being employed to 
reach this end. The first is Americanization, which has the incon¬ 
venience of being relatively slow. "The second, which is rapid, 
brutal and dictatorial, is Communism. . . . Progress does not 
consist in replacing bourgeois Capitalism by proletarian Commun¬ 
ism. Progress consists in substituting for (lie as yet limited Cap¬ 
italism of Europe and America, under which there is still a cer¬ 
tain degree of political liberty, World-Capitalism with despotic 
political power/* 

An excellent commentary on the above summary is to be 
found in the account given by Count de St. Aulaire, former Am¬ 
bassador of France at Madrid and London, of a “lecture** by a 
Jewish banker of New York on the mission of Israel amongst the 
nations. The "lecture” was "delivered” at ah international 
dinner at Tuda-Pestli in 1919, only a few days after the collapse 
of the Judaeo-Tolshevist domination over Catholic Hungary. “A 
number of Jewish revolutionaries,*’ writes the Count, "who had 
been expelled from Hungary, were there. . . . They wore Ameri¬ 
can uniforms. ... 1 have retained in niv memory the conversa¬ 
tion of one of these augurs whose neighbour at table T was. . . . 
He had become director of a great New York bank, one of those 
which were financing the Toishevist Revolution. ... A fellow- 
guest had asked him how it was possible for high finance to pro¬ 
tect bolshevism. . . . Our friend, who was then at (he head of a 
mission for feeding those who were without bread, swigged off a 
big glass of Tokay, paused for a moment, taking a long pull at his 
enormous cigar which had cost five golden francs, and then said: 
‘Those who are astonished at our alliance with the Soviets forget 
that the nation of Israel is the most nationalist of all peoples. 

. . . Like the papacy, it is oecumenical and spiritual. Tut its eyes 
are turned towards the future rather than the past and its king¬ 
dom is of this world. . . . To the calm and monotonous song of 
prosperity we prefer the passionate voices, raised in turn, of a rise 
and tail in market values. 'There is nothing like a revolution to 
excite them, unless it is a war which is also a revolution. 

J he health of out Col den Calf calls lor the sickness of certain 
nations, those which are incapable of developing themselves by 
their own efforts. . . . The whole economic life of Turkev [the 
sick man| was entrusted to u>. \Ye looked after him so well, that 
he died ol the ti eat incut, at leaM a> lar a> I urkcv in Europe was 
conceined. . . . Russia is now the* sick man of post-war times, 
much more nutritive to us than the Ottoman Kinpirc and much 
less able to defend itself, Russia is our new least. It will soon 
be a corpse and our only trouble will be to carve it up. In 

the management of the new world we give proof of our*organiza¬ 
tion for revolution and for conservation. Our organization for 
revolution is evidenced by destructive bolshevism and for con- 
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siruction by the creation of the League of Nations which is also 
our work. . . . Israel is the microcosm and the germ of the City 
of the Future.’ ” (35) 

This “ lecture “ came back to my mind on learning that the 
authenticity of the document quoted briefly on page 27 of* The 
Rulers of Russia and at length on pages 88-91 of The Mystical 
Body of Christ in the Modern World , had been questioned in the 
United States. The document in question implicated the banking- 
house of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., as well as certain directors of it, 
in the work of financing the Bolshevik Revolution. It had been 
widely published in France with its index number in the files of the 
French General Staff—“7—618—ft Xu. 912—S K.2 II Transmis 
par Ftftat—major dc l’armee, 2e Bureau.” Jn La Documentation 
Catliolique of 6th March, 1920, it was preceded by rhe following 
remarks: “The authenticity of this document is guaranteed to 
us. With regard to the exactness of the information which it 
contains, the American Official Services must assume responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Recently, the question has been splendidly dealt with in An 
Answer fo Father Coughlin s Critics , by Father Coughlin's Friends, 
which is highly recommended to all who are inu reMcd in the 
question. A few additional remarks may. however, be of in for¬ 
est. The document in question was communicated to ihc Editor 
of Lu Docnmentation CtUtioiiqne by a diplomat then representing 
a foreign government in Paris. 'Phis diplomat was afterwards 
assassinated. Another point is that in the book. The Rrian of the. 
Elders, page 59, the following is given as the Naval Secret Service 
Report on Paul Warburg, a member of Kunh, Loeb and Com¬ 
pany, in December, 1918: 

os; These extracts are taken from Cearea mr*n* Fetter* the transla¬ 
tion of Count dc St. Aulaire's hook, published by Sliced and Ward, 
pp. 76-84. 

A little-known historical instance of the collusion between Jewish 
Finance and Jewish-guided revolutionaries may prove interesting. It 
dates from the first openly Communist revolution, rhat of Paris in 1871. 
An account of it is to be found in Edouard Deni achy’? book, Les Roths¬ 
child, pp. viii, ix. He relates that one of l he principal barricades 
erected by the Communards in Paris was just near the corner of the 
Ru0 de Rivoli, on which was situated the splendid mansion .of Baron 
Alphonse de Rothschild. It was formerly the residence of Talleyrand- 
Perigord. The Rothschilds were certainly well known lo be wealthy 
bourgeois , in fact, one would expect their .house to be lhe first to be 
burned, when the Marxian if proletariat ” began to move. Vet those 
who were systematically setting fire to houses passed, with their petrol- 
cans in their hands, in front of this fine mansion and the numerous 
others which the Rothschilds had elsewhere in the Avenue Marigwy. Rue 
Lafitte, etc., etc., and never even stopped. 
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“Warburg, Paul, New York City, German: was naturalized 
an American citizen 1911 . was decorated 1912 bv the Kaiser; was 
vice-Chairman of United States Federal Reserve Board; is a 
wealthy and influential banker: handled large Mims furnished In- 
Germany tor Lenin and Iroi^ky; Mtbject ha< a brother who is 
leader of the espionage sy>iem | of Germane Now, this 

Report simply stales that Paul Warburg handled large sums for 
the German Government. It dues not speak of his personal par¬ 
ticipation in the work. I hit we have seen that the Jewish multi¬ 
millionaire, Parvu.s. introduced Lenin to the German Government 
and that Max Warburg, the banker of Hamburg, brother of Paul 
and Felix Warburg, of Kuhn, Loel> and Company, was also acting 
for the German Government in the business. \Ye have seen too 
thfit the Jewish Bund, thanks to the Central Jewish Organiza¬ 
tion in Switzerland, was wealthy enough to supply an arsenal 
of weapons for the Jewish youth of Odessa in 1905 . Accordingly, 
we have some reason to agree with the Count de St. Aulaire 
when he states that “any Jewish banker would have said ex¬ 
actly the same [as his Buda-Pesth friend] ’in a moment of sin- 

cerity.”07) 

Perhaps the most conclusive evidence of the alliance between 
Jewish Finance and Jewish revolutionary elements in the Russian 
Revolution is furnished by the secret report of Count Lamsdorf, 
former Russian Foreign Minister, to the Emperor Nicholas II, 
dated January 3, 1906. This report deals with the international 
aspect of the first revolutionary outbreak in Russia in 1905 fnt 
Moscow, Odessa and elsewhere). The following passages are 
particularly interesting in view of what we have already seen 
about the Bund, &c.: “The events which look place in Russia 
during 1905, and which assumed especially acute forms at the 
beginning of October last, when, after a series of strikes, they 
brought about an armed revolt in Moscow, and many other 
towns and localities of the Empire, plainly indicate that the Russ¬ 
ian revolutionary movement .... has also a quite definite 
international character. . . . The most decisive indications which 
warrant this conclusion are given by the circumstances that the 
Russian revolutionaries are in possession of great quantities of 
arms which arc imported from abroad, and of very considerable 
financial means, because there can be iu> doubt that the leaders 
of the revolution have already spent on our anti-government 
movement .... large amounts of money. . . . One is bound 

The author of the pamphlet. The AV u/u of flu Elders, has in¬ 
formed me by letter that he got this in format ion direct from the 
Navy Department. On the same page the author adds that the brother 
mentioned was Felix. 

< 37 ) Cf. extract from letter of Count de Si. Aulaire in The Rulers 
of Russia. , p. 6. 
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to come to the conclusion that there are foreign capitalists' organ¬ 
izations which are interested in supporting our revolutionary 
movement. ... if we add to the above that, as has been proved 
beyond any doubt, a very considerable part among these heter¬ 
ogeneous nationalities is jjlayed by Jews, who, as ringleaders in 
other organizations, as well'as through their own ( the Jewish 
Bund in the Western Provinces), have always come forward as 
the most bellicose element of the revolution, we may fed entitled 
to assume that the above-mentioned foreign support of the Russ¬ 
ian revolutionary movement comes from Jewish capitalist circles. 
. . . The revolutionary movement is not only sitjijjurlcd but also 
to a certain degree directed from abroad. On the one hand, the 
strike broke out with special violence and spread all over Russia 
not before and not after October, that is, just at the time when 
our government was trying to realize a considerable foreign loan 
without the participation of the Rothschilds, and just in time to 
prevent the carrying out of this financial operation: the panic 
provoked among the buyers and holders of Russian loans could 
not fail to give additional advantages to the Jewish bankers and 
capitalists who openly and knowingly speculated upon the fall of 

Russian values.Moreover, certain very significant facts. 

which were also mentioned in the press, quite confirm the obvious 
connection of the Russian revolutionary movement with foreign 
Jewish organizations. Thus, for instance, the above-mentioned 
importation of arms .... can be duly appreciated if we take into 
consideration that already in June, 1905, a special Anglo-Jewish 
committee of capitalists was openly established in England for the 
purpose of collecting money to arm fighting groups of Russian 
Jews, and that the well-known anti-Russian publicist, Lucien 
Wolf, was the leading member of this committee/** 38 * 

We may now conclude our inquiry into the origin of the Bol- 

W The World at the Cross llonds> by Boris Brasol, pp. 75, 70. My. 
Brasol adds in a not© that the full text of this report was published ill 
American Hebrew and Jewish Messenger, July 13, 1918. He also states 
that, according to the Jewish Chronicle (London), the contribution of 
international Jewry to the Russian revolutionary cause in 1905 reached 
the sum of £874,341. He refers to the work of A. Sel ianinov, Tht Seeyrt 
Power of Masonry, p. 261 (St. Petersburg, 1911). 

u Money/ 7 said Chamfort to Marmontel, “ and the hope of plunder 
are all-powerful with the people. We hai’o just made the experiment- 
in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, and you would not. believe how little 
it cost the Duke of Orleans to get them to sack the factory of that decent 
man, Reveillon, who amidst these same people provided a livelihood for 
a hundred families. Mirabeau cheerfully asserts that with a thousand 
louis one can get up a first-class rebellion ” (M/bnow* <1? MarmonteL 
IV, 82). The Affaire Reveillon was the first outbreak of violence in the 
Paris of 1789. It was the rehearsal for the attack on the Bastille, ff 
we are to take Mirabeau at his word, he would have done well with the 
millions at the disposal of Lenin in 1917. 
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shevik Revolution of 1917, which, as we have said, is a logical 
conclusion from the principles of the French Revolution. The 
Jewish Nation, using Germany and England, two countries at war 
at the time, ami a certain number of misguided Russians, let it 
loose upon the world. Our investigation has brought us up against 
certain leaders of the Jewish Nation* principally amongst New 
York bankers. Count de St. Aulaire has summed up the situation 
in some telling phrases: “Just as Great Britain has shared the 
mastery of the seas with her emancipated daughter, so the repub¬ 
lic of the United States has shared with Great Britain the metro¬ 
polis of Israel. In this last partition the word mastery must be 
understood in a different sense. It is passive rather than active. 
It is submitted to rather than exercised. The mastery of the 
seas is almost equally divided, but the mastery of Israel is un¬ 
equally endured. It is more complete in Wall Street than in 

the City of London.The preponderant part played by the 

great Jewish bankers in the Russian Revolution need not be de¬ 
monstrated. They let it loose upon the world in conjunction with 
Germany whence thev came and v/hcre ihev had their asso¬ 
ciates”*) 

(39) Geneva versus Peace . p. 74. 

APPENDIX. 

LENTN’S NATIONALITY. 

In The Rulers of Russia (3rd Edition, pp. 28.30), I mentioned 
various opinions about Lenin's nationality without examining them 
critically. The chief reason v\as that I had not been able to trace 
the origin of the “legend” that Lenin was married to a Jewess 
and that his children spoke Yiddish. Since then. I have discovered 
what seems to be the origin of the story in llenrv Ford's The 
International Jew, vol. I, p. 214. There we read, along with an 
amount of useful information about Bolshevism and (he Russian 
Revolution, the following phrases: “Perhaps he (Lenin) is a 

Gentile, but why do his children speak Yiddish?.The 

explanation of all this may be that he married a Jewess. The fact 
is that he did. But another explanation may be that he himself 
is a Jew.” No authority for these statements is cited in The 
International Jew. Now it is certain that Lenin's wife was a 
Russian. Lenin may have learned Yiddish, as he was continually 
with Yiddish-speaking Jews, but with his wife he AVould have 
spoken Russian. There has never been any mention of children of 
the marriage. 

Writers seem to agree that Lenin's facial appearance was not 
Russian. “Astrakan, on the north-western shore of the Cas- 
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pian,” writes Father E. A. Walsh, S.J., “was the birthplace of 
Lenin's father, Ilia Ulianov, who came from a respectable middle- 
class stock which had somehow been crossed with Mongolian 
blood: miscegenation was clearly visible in the future dictator’s 
countenance. It was at Simbirsk on the Volga that Vladimir was 
born, April 10, 1870, while his father was acting us Inspector of 
Rural Schools, a position which entitled him to be addressed as 
‘Your Excellency.’ In the same city lived the family of Alexander 
Kerensky. 

In his turn, Inspector Fitch of the Special Branch, New Scotland 
Yard, whose task it Avas to watch Lenin and Trotsky in Great 
Britain, testifies to the same non-Russian appearance. “ It was 
my first sight of him,” writes the ex-detective, “a smooth-headed, 
oval-shaped, narrow-eyed, typical Jew, with a devilish sureness 
in every line of his powerful magnetic face. Beside him was a 
different type of Jew, the kind one might see in any Sgho shop, 
strong-nosed, sallow-faced, long-moustached, with a little tuft of 
beard wagging from his chin and a great shock of wild hair — 
Leiba Bronstein, afterwards Lev Trotsky.” (2) 

Father Walsh ascribes the non-Russian cast of Lenin’s fea¬ 
tures to a mixture of Mongolian blood. Inspector Fitch puts him 
down as a Jew. M. de Poncins, who examines all these questions 
carefully, says that “ Lenin’s origin is not clear and well-defined. 
On his father's side, there is a mixture of Russian and Tartar so 
common in Russia. . . . On his mother’s side, there is some sus¬ 
picion of Jewish blood. His mother was Maria Alexandrovna 
Blank, daughter of a medical doctor, Alexander Dimitrievitch 
Blank. According to Pierre Chaslc (Life of Lanin, Paris, 1929, 
p. 3), Alexander Blank came from Yolhynia and was a military 
doctor. His wife, Lenin’s grandmother, is spoken of as German 
in the publication, The Oulianoff Family at Simbirsk (Lenin In¬ 
stitute, Moscow and Leningrad, 1925, p. 20). Alexander Blank 
was supposed in Judaeo-Sovietic circles to have been a baptized 
Jew. The name Blank is very common in Germany and is usually 
a German name, but is found also amongst Jews. In Russia, the 
name is usually found amongst Jews.” (3> This author’s account 
seems to be an excellent summary of the present state of the 
question. 


The Fall of the Russian Empire, jj . 216. Lenin’s real name was 
Wladimir-Uliteh Oulianoff. 

•2) Traitors Within (Hurst and Blackett, 1933). On the occasion in 
question, Inspector Fitch was disguised as a waiter and was servin'* 
drinks to Lenin and his companions. 

La Mysterieuse Internationale Juive, p. 99. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


REACTIONS AGAINST THE NATURALISM OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

ORDERED REACTION INDUES ACCEPTANCE OF CHRIST’S 
KINGSHIP IN ITS INTEGRITY. 


We have seen that modern history since 1/89 has been to a 
large extent the account of the domination of State after State 
by the naturalistic supranationalism of Freemasonry, behind which 
has been gradually and steadily emerging the still" more strongly 
organized naturalistic supranationalism of the Jewish Nation. 
Now-, since human society, just like individual men, cannot avoid 
essential deviations from order unless by submission to God 
through Our Lord Jesus Christ, this anti-supernatural revolt has 
brought about inevitable disorder and decay, even in the natural 
life of nations. The imposition of an anti-supernatural form has 
necessarily resulted in national decline. This has shown itself 
especially in the Catholic countries, because the naturalistic forces 
have devoted particular energy to the overthrow of the elements 
of supernatural organization still to be found in these countries. 
This attack has had disastrous consequences for their national 
life. But the Protestant countries have not been spared. In 
them, however, by the fact of the accepted separation of the 
Christian and the Citizen the desupernaturalizing process was 
already well on its way. It has been continued by the widespread 
legalization of divorce, the elimination of true Christian education, 
and especially by the increasing domination of money. The re¬ 
sults are to be seen, in the treatment of human beings as mere 
individuals not as parsons^ in the decay of family-life, in the 
socialization of properly, and in the subjection of nations to those 
who control money. 

For the past twenty years, thinking men in every country have 
begun to see the need for national reactions against the conse¬ 
quences of Naturalism, in order to safeguard their national life 
and maintain their independence. A complete reaction on the 
part of any country would mean a return to full acknowledg¬ 
ment of nil that we have seen to be implied in the Kingship of 
Christ in its integrity. Thai would mean not only the rejection 
oi the domination of the naturalistic or anti-supernatural forces 
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of the Jewish Nation and Freemasonry, but also the acknowledge 
ment of the Divine Plan for order, by acceptance of the Catholic 
Church’s mission and teaching, on the relation of Church and 
State, on the Catholic Church as the divinely-appointed Guardian 
of the moral law, on the Sacrament of Matrimony and Family 
Life, on the Catholic Education of Youth as Members of Christ, 
on Private Property and the Function of Money. 

Let us now take in turn the reactions of Poland, Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, Ireland, Germany and Italy and, as far as the available 
data permit, compare them with the Divine Plan for order. 

POLAND’S REACTION. 

Poland’s reaction is placed first for the reason mentioned in 
the Preface. Of all the nations of Europe that once expressed 
their submission to the Blessed Trinity in the Holy Sacrifice, of 
the Mass, along with Christ, Our Lord, Head of the Mystical 
Bod}*, Poland and Ireland are the only countries where the native 
population has not been induced by Satan to turn against the 
Mass. These two nations have committed faults and have made 
mistakes, but in regard to the central point of order in the world, 
they have never wavered. Satan seems to have abandoned all 
hope of prevailing on the Poles to revolt against Christ the King, 
so he simply aims at crushing them to the earth and blotting 
out their country. The Vicar of Christ trusts that Lucifer’s 
expectations will be disappointed. “ Poland,” writes Pope Pius 
XII, “ imp- 1 * ishablv crowned in the pages oi history by the long 
record of her loyalty to the Church and her services to Christian 
civilization, should claim from all eyes a brotherly, a human tear. 
She puts her trust in that Virgin Mother of God who is the Help 
of Christians, and waits for the day when peace and justice will be 
restored, the day when she will be allowed at last to emerge, un¬ 
harmed, from the waves that have engulfed her.” (1J 

The resurrection of Poland at the end of the Great War (1914- 
1918) did not proceed without serious opposition from the anti- 

(i) Encyclical Letter, Summi I J ontificatus„ October 20th, 1939. The 
translation is that of the English. C.T.S. pamphlet. 

The First of Pope Pius XII’s Five Peace-Points must here be re¬ 
called : “A fundamental postulate of any just and honourable peace is 
an assurance for all nations, great or small, powerful or weak, of their 
right to life and independence. The will of one nation to live must 
never mean the sentence of death passed upon another. When this 
equality of rights has been destroyed, attacked, or threatened, order 
demands that reparation shall be made, and the measure and extent of 
that reparation is determined, not by the sword nor by the arbitrary- 
decision of self-interest, but by the rules of justice ’and reciprocal 
equity (Allocution to the. Vollrqe. of Cardinal *. December 24th, 1939). 

The Vatican broadcasts in 1940 on the sufferings of Poland filled 
heam^’ souls with sorro.r and pity for that country. 
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supernatural forces. The i'anse of World 1'tires/, published in 
1920 with an introduction by the Editor of The Morning Post y 
Mr. 11. A. Gwynnc, is emphatic on the point. “It was notorious 
during the proceedings of the Peace Conference/' writes the author 
of this work, “ that whenever any decision favourable to Poland 
was reached, Jewish gentry from London hurriedly crossed the 

Channel for the purpose of trying* to revoke it.Why? 

A. strong Poland is not a Jewish interest . For one thing, how 
many Englishmen are aware of the enormous Jewish population 
which lives within the ethnographical boundaries of Poland? In 
1910 the total number of Jews in the world was, roughly, 
12,506,2.%, and in 1900 almost live million Jews lived in Polish 
territory, it is interesting, too, to note that since the Russian 
Revolution of 1905 there was a distinct movement in Poland to 
get rid of the monopoly exercised by the Jews in all commercial 
and financial activities in Poland, by the creation of Polish Co¬ 
operative Societies. Jt is perfectly clear that a strong national 
Polish Government would further develop that policy, and this 
might lead in time to measures which would by no means prove 
welcome to the enormous Jewish population concentrated within 
its territories. . . . Thus, Poland as created by the pundits of 
Paris, started badly. . . . The bolsheviks were exceedingly anxi¬ 
ous to secure their grip on a State which, with its Christian faith 
and Western traditions, barred their march towards the West. 
In the letter which Trotsky sent to the French Socialists as long- 
ago as October, 1919, he made it clear in his bragging way that 
Poland’s turn was to come next. That Bolshevist offensive was 
launched in March, 1920, and failed. . . . To say, then, that Mar¬ 
shal Pilsudski attacked Russia, which ad the Paeilists and Bol¬ 
sheviks in England are trumpeting forth every day, is untrue. . . . 
From the very beginning a violent anti-Polish campaign was 
started in England, and the English dockers and rail way men were 
called upon to prevent the sending of munitions to Warsaw. . . . 

“Dr. Dillon, in his book on the Paris Peace Conference, says: 

4 Of all the collectivities whose interests were furthered at the 
Conference the Jews had perhaps the most resourceful and cer¬ 
tainly the most influential exponents. There were Jews from 
Palestine, from Poland, Russia, the Ukraine, Roumunia, Greece, 
Britain, Holland, and Belgium : but the largest and most brilli¬ 
ant contingent was sent by the United States/ With reference 
to that great achievement of the J*ews at Paris, the Minority 
Treaties, he |Di\ Dillon] says: ‘ It may seem amazing to some 
readers, but it is none the less a fact that a considerable number 
of Delegates believed that the real influence behind the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples was Semitic. They confronted the President's 
proposal on the subject of religious inequality, and, in particular, 
the odd motive alleged for it, with the measures for the pro- 
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teclion of minorities which he subsequently imposed on the lesser 
Slates, and which had for their keynote to satisfy the Jewish 
elements in Eastern Europe. And they concluded that the 
sequence of ‘ expedients framed and enforced in this direction 
were inspired by the Jews assembled in Paris for the purpose of 
realizing their carefully thought-out programme, which they suc¬ 
ceeded in having substantially executed.’ It should be remembered 
that the original claims of the Jews went much further than those 
which were eventually sanctioned by the Conference. 

The Peace Conference certainly showed itself generous towards 
the Jews, in particular towards the Jews in Poland, as Mgr. 
Delassiis points out in Lcs Pourquoi da la Guerra Mondiale (Vol. 

11, p. 363). “ The Conference,” he writes, “ set up in their favour 

a regime which made them a State within the Stale, under the 
control of the Great Powers. This gave rise to the reluctance of 
the Poles to sign the Treaty which the Conference proposed to 
them for signature.Article 12 declared that these stipula¬ 

tions constituted international obligations and would be placed 
under the protection of the League of Nations.” 

Since the Great War (1914-1918), how did things go in Poland 
with regard to the Kingship of Christ? In one respect, badly. 
Article 114 of the Polish Constitutional Law of March I7th, 1921, 
re-enacted by the Constitutional Law of April 23rd, 1935, states: 

Op. cit., pp, 180-184. On pages 28 and foil, of the same work, we 
read: “Sometime in .Line, 1920, the Maccabeans honoured Air. Lucien 
Wolf at the Holborn Restaurant by inviting him to a banquet. The 
event is described in the Jnri.sh, Guardian of June 11th. Hero is fclie 
first, sentence: ‘ Honour lo whom honour is due, and all honour to Mr. 
Lucien Wolf, the man \^ho fought for Jewish rights at Versailles last 
year/ . . . Later on in the same account we come across another signi- 
ficanr-passage. Here it is; The second (message) \\a* u leiler from Mr. 
Israel Zangwill: ‘The Minority Treaties were the touchstone of the 
League of Nation-*, that essentially Jewish aspiration. And the man 
behind the Minority Treaties was Lucien Wolf. 5 ... In returning 
thanks for the many kind tilings said of him at the banquet, Mr. Lucien 
Wolf’* reply is thus described : ‘ . The Anglo Jewish members of the 

Delegation might claim that the first detailed plan of {he Minority 
Treaties was their own. They discussed it with members of the 
Commission on New SLales, but the governing principle had first been 
accepted from them by the Allied and Associated Powers and by the 
League of Nations. Though in the excilement of hearing, the Main 
Treaties all else might be well lost for the moment, he would remind 
them that the principle laid down in the preamble to the Labour Con¬ 
vention, which secured the rights of the working classes and guaranteed 
them the protection of the League of Nations, recognised that the rights 
of minority populations were on exactly the same plane. ; . . . Taken 
to pieces, this means that in order to secure privileges for the minori¬ 
ties (i.c., the Jews), it was found best to camouflage this step under 
the guise of * securing the rights of the working classes’ and guaran¬ 
teeing them ‘ the protection of the League of Nations c that essentially 
Jewish aspiration/ ” 
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“ The Roman Catholic Faith, being the religion of the great ma¬ 
jority of the nation, occupies a leading position in the State 
among other religions, which, however, enjoy equal rights/’* 31 
The leading position assigned to the One True Religion set up hv 
Ciod become Man is simply due to the fact that it happens to be the 
religion ot the majority of the people, not because it is the True 
Religion. Jvjual rights arc accorded to all religions. Thus, to use 
the words of Pope Pius XI in the Kncyclical Letter, Quas Priwas 
(1925), on the Kingship of Christ: “The religion of Christ is put 
on the same level as false religions and placed ignominiously in 
the same category with them.” The rejection of the Blessed 
Trinity’s condescending love, involved in that attitude, is implicitly 
contained in the resolution passed by the Polish Government on 
June 10th, 1941, which runs: “The Polish Government shares 
the principles expounded l>v the Prime Minister (General Sikor- 
ski) in the United Stales, on the Government policy concerning 
the Jews, and in particular associates itself with his declaration 
on this question, made in the National Council on June 4th. 1941, 
reading as follows: In accordance with the sincerely democratic 
policy of the Government; the principle—equal duties, equal rights 
—will he binding in the future Poland in regard to all citizens 
of the Republic without regard to nationality, race or creed. That 
is the standpoint of the Polish Government, which regards all 
cultivation of an anti-Semitic policy as harmful/ 1 * 41 The Polish 
Government’s resolution confuses respect for the Rights of God 
through Christ the King with anti-Semitism. 

In the Catholic Herald (London) of October 31st, 1941, under 
the heading Is Poland Catholic ? we read: “The question might 
seriously be put when we read the special ‘order of the day ’ 
issued by General Sikorski to Polish troops about to leave for 
service in Soviet Russia. The Commander-in-Chief [General 
Sikorski] speaks nobly about their trust, about ‘ comradely co¬ 
operation, invincible solidarity and profound devotion/ but unless 
the latter vague phrase is meant to cover the matter, nowhere 
does he speak of God and Catholicity. Now Poland is a Catholic 
nation and is proud of the fact. Poland is suffering in large mea¬ 
sure because of a spirit founded in Catholic truth and tradition. 
The Polish people and the Polish troops are nearly all Catholic 
by birth and in outlook. Arc wc then asking too much that in a 
message of this kind and on this special occasion they should be 
reminded by their commander of the religious inspiration of their 
nation and their lives? ” Now, nobody can doubt the sympathy of 
the Catholic Ilcrahi for Poland and her cause, so these remarks 
are not made in a hostile spirit. But the writer seems to be un- 

(3) Polish Fortnightly Review, issued by the Polish Ministry of 
Information, Sept. 1st, 1941, p. 6. 

< 4 ) The Polish Fortnightly Review , Sept. 1st, 1941, p. 8. 
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aware of the logical implications' of the Polish Constitution and 
of the Polish Government's resolution quoted above. It would 
not be "democratic* 1 to mention Christ the King and 11 is Blessed 
Mother. Above all, il would be ** undemocratic ” to proclaim to 
the world that the Catholic Religion is the One True Religion laid 
down by God for the world's acceptance. 

In some other respects, Poland has reacted against Natural¬ 
ism. Towards the end of December. 1938. according to the Irish 
Catholic of January 5, 1939, a Presidential Decree was issued, dis¬ 
solving all Masonic Associations and closing down all Masonic 
Lodges in Poland. According to the article, the most widespread 
were the Jewish (B’nai JTritli), German and Odd bellows' Lodges. 
In closing down the Lodges, the writer adds, ilie police authori¬ 
ties published at the same time the names of their members. 1 - 5 ! 
Again, by the law promulgated in Poland under the date of 
March 25th, 1938, persons and bodies of Christians, JewLh or 
Mahommedan religions were authorized to produce and trade in 
objects o{ devotion and religious worship of their own religion 
only. Contraventions of this law were punishable by imprison¬ 
ment for three months and a line of 3,000 zlotys. Objects pro¬ 
duced in contravention of the law were liable to confiscation. 

SPAIN’S REACTION. 

Spain’s reaction against the principles of the French Revo¬ 
lution has been the most poignant and the most thorough, for, 
after Russia, it was in Spain that the " rights of man ” came near¬ 
est to the complete overthrow of the Rights of God. The history 
of Spain and Portugal since the beginning of the 19th century 
may be well summed up in these words of Perc Deschamps: ** The 
revolutions which have succeeded one another in these countries 
jSpain and Portugal) have been caused for the most part by the 
rivalry between different sections of Freemasonry. These work to¬ 
gether harmoniously in the struggle against Christian social order 
but tear one another to pieces when they have attained power. 
The same holds true for Mexico. 

[») In hes Sociftr* Srrrrtes ft la Sorirt/, vol. IT, pp. 691-704 (4th 
Edition), Pere Deschamps, S.J.. dnnvs the efforts made by Freemasonry 
to get control of patriotic movements in Poland and turn them in the 
direction of a socialistic* and (so-called) democratic republic. He men¬ 
tions, anions: other interesting points, that, at the second commemora¬ 
tion of the Polish revolution held at Brussels in 1846, one of the orators 
was Karl Marx. We are aware of the amount of sympathy Marx had 
for the traditions of the Polish nation. 

L(-k Sonete* Strrete *■ t*t ht Son*'ft'* vol. IT. p. Oft''. On page-; 668- 
680 the author quotes a number of Masonic* documents concerning the 
secret history of Spanish and Portuguese revolution*. 

The remark made about Mexico receives ample confirmation in 
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The Spanish Revolution ol 1931 was a Masonic Revolution. A 
Masonic bulletin published by M. Leon de Poncins proclaims it to 
the world: “ The new Republic/' we read therein, “is the perfect 
embodiment of our doctrines and our principles. It would be 
impossible to bring* about a political revolution more completely 
Masonic than the Spanish Revolution.The Masonic revolu¬ 
tion was intended to he only the forerunner of the Communist 
revolution, but General Franco rose to do battle for the Rights 
of God and saved Spain for order. M. Leon de Poncins, in Ap¬ 
pendix IV of Ins work, gives a detailed account of the numerous 
illegalities committed by the Masonico-Communist leaders, thanks 
to which they were enabled to seize power and proclaim them¬ 
selves the “ elected '* government of Spain. The culminating 
point was the assassination of Calvo Sotelo by government agents 
acting on the orders of the Minister of the Interior, who- was 
simply carrying out instructions emanating from the General Sec¬ 
retary of Freemasonry. (8) Then came the rising of the Army 
commanded by General Franco leading to the defeat of the Judaeo- 
Masonic-Communist aims. At the lime of writing (August, 
1941) the reorganization of Spain in accordance with the Divine 
Plan for order is being continued. The Spanish State acknow¬ 
ledges the Catholic Church as the One True Church instituted by 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. Needless to say. however, the elimina¬ 
tion of all the seeds of disorder sown in the past ISO years will 
take time. As General Franco proclaimed in his Victory Speech 
of May 19th, 1939: “ We, Spaniards, must be under no illusion. 
The Jewish spirit, which was responsible for the alliance of large- 
scale capital with Marxism and was the driving force behind so 
many anti-Spanish revolutionary agreements, will not be got rid 


Mexico, the Land of 111ood-drendud Altars, by Francis C. Kelly, 
and in So Hod Swl Door , by Rev. M. Kenny, K..J, Father Kenny gives 
an excellent summary of the documents concerning the responsibility 
of thp United States and of American Freemasonry for the persecution 
of the Catholic Church in Mexico. 

/fist oirr. Xrc.rr.fr. de L? Revolution R spar/ note, by M. , Leon de 
Poncins, }>. 21. This work and that of “VI. Jean Marqnes-Biviere. Coni’ 
merit la Franc-M a cornier ie fait ime Revolution, contain details and 
documents. 

Ifistoirr S'ccrrfc de la Revolution Rspoynole, ip. 227. On pp. 168- 
]83 of the same work there is riven a French translation of the official 
documents of the Portuguese Government concerning the part taken 
by the Soviet Cloverinnonl of Moscow in preparing and directing the 
Spanish Civil War. Two Jews, experts in revolution, were sent from 
Russia to Barcelona: Bela Kun and Losovski (Solomon Abramovitch 
Dridzo). All the parts of the programme drawn up bv the Knmnlin- 
tern were carried out in the section of the country subject to Madrid.' 
And so on. 
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of in a day.” Freemasonry was banned in 1940. (8 ti8) 

In view of the deep impression made even upon Catholics by 
Communist propaganda about “ Fascist ” Spain, it will be well to 
quote at least a few sentences from Pope Pius XII’s Broadcast to 
Spain of April 16th, 1939. “ The persistent, propaganda and the 

un-remitting efforts of the enemies of Jesus Christ,” said His 
Holiness, “ lead one to believe that they sought to make Spain a 
supreme example of the powers of destruction at their disposal and 
which are disseminated over the whole earth. . . . The wise 
people of Spain, with that generosity and frankness that are the 
two characteristics of a soul's nobility, rose decisively in defence of 
the ideals of Faith and of Christian life .... and aided by God 
. . . . they were able to resist the onslaught of those who, 
deceived by what they believed to be a humanitarian ideal for the 
relief of the lowly, were in reality fighting for atheism.” 

PORTUGAL’S REACTION. 

Portugal’s reaction against Judaeo-Masonic disorder has been, 
on the whole, peaceful, but it is well to have it known that if 
General Carmona and Dr. Salazar have been able to continue their 
work of orderly reorganization, Freemasonry has not been idle. 
In 1931, and again in 1935, the Grand Orient attempted to get 
rid of them but failed. 

Everybody knows that the revolution of 1910, which put -an 
end to the Monarchy, was the work of Freemasonry. As usual, 
there was an active sub-Masonry in the Portuguese Carbonari. < 9 > 

(8 bis) An article in The Standard (Dublin) of April 16, 1943, con¬ 
firms the hopes held out above. The article was translated for The 
Standard from " El Mensajero del Cor-azon de Jesus,” .published by 
the Jesuit Fathers at Bilbao. The opening sentence of the article 
runs as follows: “ We can say unhesitatingly that Spain as such, the 
Spanish State as such, has never pub into practice an official religious 
policy more public, more sincere and more -unanimous than that being 
pursued at the present time by Franco’s Spain, in which God has 
granted us to live.” Some of the hatred of Satan for this Catholic 
reaction is expressed in the film, Inside Fascist Spain. 

<•) Shortly after the proclamation of the Republic, Brother Fur- 
nemont, Orator of the Belgian Grand Orient, triumphantly declared: 
“You remember, Brothers .'. the deep feeling of pride we all-felt 
when we heard, some time ago, the news of the Portuguese Revolution. 

. . . It was a thunderbolt for the -uninitiated, but we, Brothers, we 
knew. _ We were aware of the admirable organization of our Portuguese 
Masonic Brethren. . . . We held the secret of this glorious event.” 
Somewhat later in 1911, Brother .'. Machado Santos published his report, 
The Portuguese Revolution , in which he affirmed that “The success of 
the Portuguese Revolution is the exclusive work of Freemasonry.” On 
these points and others cf. Leon de Poncins’ splendid work, Le Portugal 
Renait and Weltfretmaurerei, Welt revolution, Weltrepuhlih, by Dr. F. 
Wichtl, pp. 107-113 (11th Edition). 

AA 
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The “ hero M of the Revolution of 1910 was the Carbonaro, Bro¬ 
ther Machado Santos. The Republic was proclaimed on 
October 5th, 1910. Three days afterwards the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment revived the laws against the Jesuits and the other Reli¬ 
gious Orders and then the Masonic politician, Alfonso Costa, pro¬ 
mulgated the law separating Church and State, affirming at the 
same time that in two generations Catholicism would have dis¬ 
appeared from Portugal. The Masonic dictatorship which was 
inaugurated in 1910 ushered in the saddest period in the history 
of Portugal. From 1910 to 1926 there were sixteen revolutions 
and forty changes of government. In the course of a revolution 
in 1921, Machado Santos, the “hero'’ of 1910, was taken by other 
more modern '* heroes M and summarily executed. On the 28th 
May, 1926, the army rose and put an end to the disorders by sup¬ 
pressing the professional revolutionaries, but the army leaders 
were without competence in financial matters. 

God had prepared a man to save the country in the person at 
Dr. Salazar, who became Minister of Finance in April, 1928. He 
had been Minister for a few days in 1926, hut another had then 
been pul in his place and he had gone back to Coimbra Univer¬ 
sity, where -he was professor of Finance. When, in 1928, the 
finances of the country were in a desperate condition; the League 
of -Nations granted a loan but demanded absolute control of Por¬ 
tugal’s finances. The Government proudly refused and sent for 
Salazar. He accepted and became Minister of Finance. Since 
1932, he has been Prime Minister as well as Minister of Finance 
and he has been engaged in restoring order to the national mind 
and will as well as re-establishing economic and financial stabil¬ 
ity. A convinced Catholic, his whole reform of the State is based 
on his personal conviction of the fact, so much insisted upon in 
this work, that every human being is not only an individual but a 
person , and that the Stale is for the development of the human 
person, member of Christ, through the family. Thus he works 
for the cultivation of solidarity amongst citizens for the Common 
Good, without reducing them to the level of mere individuals. In 
his economic reforms, Dr. Salazar has accordingly aimed at re¬ 
versing the great disorder of modern times, whereby man is sub¬ 
ordinated to production of material goods and the production of 
material goods is subordinated to finance . (W) 

Tn regard to the points of the Divine Plan for order concern¬ 
ing the relation of the State to the Catholic Church, the Family, 
and the Kducation of members of Christ, the Portuguese Con¬ 
stitution favours the return to order, while considering it prudent 

no) Kor an excellent outline of Dr. Salazar's financial reforms, cf. 
77//' Truth About PnrlutjnU by B. Berthon Waters (The Irish People 
Publication*, No. 7). 
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to take account of the results of decay and to await the develop¬ 
ment of the right mentality towards the Divine Plan, through 
education. Thus “ the State shall maintain the regime of separ¬ 
ation in relation to the Catholic Church and any other religion or 
cult practised within Portuguese territory,’^ 11 ) but will keep up 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See with reciprocity of repre¬ 
sentation. Civil marriage and civil divorce are allowed, but the 
State will not permit Catholics married by the Church to apply 
for civil divorce. The State will thus not aid the revolt of Catho¬ 
lic members of Christ against Christ. Article XXIV of the Con¬ 
cordat of 1940 says: “In harmony with the essential qualities of 
Catholic marriage, it is understood by the very fact that they 
have entered into a canonical marriage* the parties shall renounce 
the civil faculty of applying for a divorce which cannot therefore 
be applied by civil courts to Catholic marriages.” 

Article XXI on Education enacts : “ The teaching given by the 
State in public schools shall be guided by the principles of Christ¬ 
ian doctrine and morals traditional to the country. Therefore, the 
Catholic religion and Catholic morals will be taught in public ele¬ 
mentary, complementary and intermediate Schools, to pupils whose 
parents or guardians have not lodged a request to the contrary. 
In asylums, orphanages, official establishments and institutions 
for the education or correction or reform of children, under the 
State, the Catholic religion will be taught and the observance of 
its practices ensured, at the expense of the State. For the teach¬ 
ing of the Catholic religion, the text-books used must be passed 
by the ecclesiastical authorities and the teachers will be appointed 
by the State in agreement with the said authorities. In no case 
shall religious instruction be given by persons not approved by 
the ecclesiastical authorities as competent.” 

It is by the recognition of the fact that man is not only an 
individual subordinate to the State but also a person whose well¬ 
being and development is the end of the State that the Portu¬ 
guese Corporative State rises superior to the Italian. “ There are 
undoubtedly,” said Dr. Salazar, “political systems with which 
Portuguese Nationalism has similarity and points of contact. . . . 
We should like it, however, to be fully understood that we have 
not put on one side the errors and vices of a false liberalism and 
of a false democracy to embrace others which may be even greater, 
but rather to reorganize and strengthen the country with the 

Ul) Political Constitution of the Portuguese Republic (Editions SPN 
Lisbon, p. 17). Article I of the Concordat of 1940 runs as follows: 
u The Portuguese Government recognizes the personality at law of the 
Catholic Church. Friendly relations 'with the Holy See shall be main¬ 
tained in the traditional manner by the appointment of an Apostolic 
Nuncio to the Portuguese "Republic and of a Portuguese Ambassador 
to the Holy See.” 
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principles of authority, order and national tradition, in harmony 
with those eternal truths which are, happily, the patrimony of 
humanity and the appanage of Christian civilization.”* 12 ) 

The Portuguese State is authoritarian but not totalitarian. On 
the 26th May, 1934, Dr. Salazar warned the first Congress of the 
National Union against the danger of confusing the two. “ We 
must remove from us,” he said, “ the impulse tending to the form¬ 
ation of what might be called the totalitarian Stale. The State 
which would subordinate everything without exception to the 
idea of the nation or the race, as represented by it morally, legally, 
politically and economically, would put itself forward as an omni¬ 
potent being, a beginning and an end in itself, to which all in¬ 
dividual and collective manifestations were subject, and would 
involve an absolutism worse than that which preceded the liberal 
regimes, because that at least did not withdraw itself from human 
destiny. Such a State would be essentially pagan, naturally in¬ 
compatible with the temper of our Christian civilization. . . . 
The Constitution, approved by popular plebiscite, rejects, as irre¬ 
concilable with its aims, all that directly or indirectly proceeds 
from the totalitarian system. It begins by establishing morality 
and law as limits to its sovereignty. It charges the State to re¬ 
spect the natural guarantees of individuals, families, corporations 
and local autonomies. It safeguards the liberty and the inviolabil¬ 
ity of religious beliefs and practices. It assigns to parents and 
their representatives the instruction and the education of their 
children. It guarantees property, capital and labour in social har¬ 
mony.” 

The Corporative Organization has for end the higher destiny 
of the Nation and of the persons who constitute it. ‘Mn the' 
organization of the economic corporations,” said Dr. Salazar, “ the 
interests which they pursue must be kept in view, or, better, the 
interests of production must be subordinated not only to the 
national economy as a whole, but also to the spiritual finality and 
higher destiny of the Nation and of the persons who constitute 
it.”03) [ n other words, because all Portuguese subjects have the 
right to a free and dignified life (as persons), the right of Por¬ 
tugal to the same free and dignified life must be respected by all. 
The welfare of the collectivity transcends and is at the same time 
indispensable for, the welfare of the individual. 

“Political Pluralism admits the reality of the corporation or 
functional association,” writes S. George West, “and accords it 
a recognized place in the organized life of society, but docs not 
regard the State as representative of the whole organized life of 

( 12 ) Discourse on The New Portuguese State in the Political Evolu¬ 
tion of Europe . 

(13) Discourse on The New Portuguese State in the PolitienJ Evolu¬ 
tion of Eifrope. 
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society. . . . Political Pluralism, therefore, emphasizes freedom 
rather than order. The Italian Corporative State also recognizes 
the reality of functional association, lmt seeks to make its corpor¬ 
ations subordinate contributors to the life of the Nation-State, 
which is essentially sovereign. Fascism shows the Hegelian pre¬ 
ference for order. . . . The Portuguese Corporate State accepts 
the reality of functional association common to Political Pluralism 
and to Fascism, but repudiates the Liberty without Authority of 
the former and the Authority without Liberty of the latter, sub¬ 
stituting for them the formula Authority and Liberties, which is 
the fourth of the Ten Commandments [of the New Portuguese 
State].”* 14 ) 

Twice the forces of Freemasonry have tried to overthrow the 
work of reform. To Salazar’s famous speech of 30th July, 1930, 
the Grand-Master of the Portuguese Grand Orient replied by a 
secret message to the Masonic Lodges to prepare for the final 
struggle against *' the absolute domineering and despotic State, 
which is a revival of the imperialist and theocratic states of the 
Middle Ages. . . . Where is the source of that hidden force 
which urges on the Portuguese to the realization of such an attack 
on public liberty and on the democratic characteristics of our 
nation ? We well know that this source is the Vatican! It is 
manifest that it is from there that proceeds the pressure which 
brings to nought all the attempts to bring about a peaceful trans¬ 
formation of the dictatorship into a democratic and parliament¬ 
ary republic, neutral in religion. . . . The conception of the 
Corporative State outlined in the discourse of Dr. Oliveira Salazar 
on July 30th, 1930, contains the most obscurantist programme of 
all the dictatorships. I>y a vigorous effort of the Masonic spirit, 
we must win back the liberty which has been ravished from us 
of working for the greatness of our country and principally for 
the good of humanity. In Portugal as elsewhere dians have not lodged a request to the contrary. 
In asylums, orphanages, official establishments and institutions 
for the education or correction or reform of children, under the 
State, the Catholic religion will be taught and the observance of 
its practices ensured, at the expense of the State. For the teach¬ 
ing of the Catholic religion, the text-l)ooks used must be passed 
by the ecclesiastical authorities and the teachers will be appointed 
by the State in agreement with the said authorities. In no case 
shall religious instruction be given by persons not a])proved by 
the ecclesiastical authorities as competent." 

It is by the recognition of the fact that man is not only an 
individual subordinate to the State but also a 'porson whose well¬ 
being and development is the end of the State that the Portu¬ 
guese Corporative State rises superior to the Italian. '‘There are 
undoubtedly," said Dr. Salazar, “political systems with which 
Portuguese KTationalism has similarity and points of contact. . . . 
We should like it, however, to be full}^ understood that we have 
not put on one side the errors and vices of a false liberalism and 
of a false democracy to embrace others which may be even greater, 
])ut rather t(^ reorganize and strengLhen the country with the 

Vohiical Constitution of the Portugutse JRf.public (Editions SPN 
Lisbon, p. 17). Article I of the Concordat of 1940 runs as follows: 

1 Government recognizes the personality at law of the 

Catholic Church. Friendly relations 'with the Holy See shall he main- 

* A j. \ manner by the appointment of an Apostolic 

Nuncio to the Portuguese Pepublic and of a Portuguese Ambassador 
to the Holy See." 
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principles of authority, order and national tradition, in harmony 
with those eternal truths which are, happily, the patriinonv of 
humanity and the appanage of Christian civilizalion/'^i^) 

The Portuguese vState is authoritarian hut not totalitarian. On 
the 26th May, 1934, Dr. Salazar warned the lirst Congress of the 
National Union against the danger of confusing the two. “ We 
must remove from us,'' he said, ‘‘ the impulse tending to the form¬ 
ation of what might i>c called the lotalitarian Slate. The State 
which would subordinate everything without exce[)ti(>n to the 
idea of the nation or the race, as rct)resented l)y it morally, legally, 
politically and economically, would put itself forward as an omni¬ 
potent being, a beginning and an end in itself, to which all in¬ 
dividual and collective manifestations were subject, and would 
involve an absolutism worse than that which preceded the liberal 
T^gimes, because that at least did not withdraw itself from human 
destiny. Such a State would be essentially pagan, naturally in¬ 
compatible with the temper of our Christian civilization. . . . 
The Constitution, approved by popular ])lebiscite, rejects, as irre¬ 
concilable with its aims, all that directly or indirectly proceeds 
from the totalitarian system. It begins by establishing morality 
and law as limits to its sovereignty. Jt charges the State to re¬ 
spect the natural guarantees of individuals, families, corporations 
and local autonomies. It safeguards the liberty and the inviolabil¬ 
ity of religious beliefs and ])ractices. It assigns to jxarents and 
their representatives the instruction and the education of their 
children. It guarantees property, capital and labour in social har¬ 
mony." 

The Corporative Organization has for end the higher destiny 
of the Nation and of the persons who constitute it. ‘Mn the' 
organization of the economic corp(u*alioiis," said Dr. Salazar, the 
interests which they pursue must be kept in view, or, better, the 
interests of production must be subordinated not only to the 
national economy as a whole, but also to the s]drilual finality and 
higher destiny of the Nation and of the wlio constitute 

Tn other words, because all Portuguese subjects have the 
right to a free and dignified life (as persons), the right of Por¬ 
tugal to the same free and dignified life must l)e respected by all. 
The welfare of the collectivity transcends and is at the same time 
indis])cnsablc for, the welfare of ilic individunl. 

“ Political Pluralism admits the reality of tlie corporation or 
functional association," writes S. Cieorge West, ‘‘and accords it 
a recognized i)lacc in tlie organized life of society, but does not 
regard the vStatc as rci)rcsentative of the whole organized life or 

(12) Discourse on The Neiv Pnrfuguese Sta>tc in the Political PtoIio 
lion of Europe. 

(13) Discourse on The Neir Portnoiiej^e State in thr Politirnj PrnJu- 
tion of Enr ope. 
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society. . . . Political Pluralism, therefore, emphasizes freedom 
rather than order. The Italian Corporative State also recognizes 
the reality of functional assaciaiion» l)ut seeks io make its corpor¬ 
ations subordinate contributors lo the life of the Nation-State, 


which is esscnlially sovereign. 


h'ascistn shows the Hegelian pre¬ 


ference for order. . . . The Portuguese Corporate State accepts 
the reality of Linctional association common to Political Pluralism 
and to Fascism, l)ut repudiates the Liberty without Authority of 
the former and the Authority without Liberty of the latter, sub- 


stituting for them the formula Aulbmil}" and Liberties, which is 


the fourth of the Ten Commandjiients [of the New Portuguese 

State]. 


Tw'ice the forces of Freemasonry have tried to overthrow the 
work of reform. To Salazar’s famous speech of 30th July, 1930, 
the Grand-lMastcr of the Portuguese Grand Orient replied by a 
secret message to the Masonic Lodges to prepare for the final 
struggle against ** the absolute domineering and despotic %Stale, 
which is a revival of the imperialist and theocratic states of the 
Middle Ages. . . . Where is the source of that hidden force 
which urges on the Portuguese to the realization of such an attack 
on public U1)erty and on the democratic characteristics of our 
nation? Wo well know that this source is the Vatican! It is 


manifest that it is from there that proceeds the pressure which 
brings to nought all the attempts to bring about a peaceful trans¬ 
formation of the dictatorship into a democratic and parliament¬ 
ary republic, neutral in religion. . . . The conception of the 
G)rporative State outlined in the discourse of Dr. Oliveira Salazar 
on July 30th, 1930, contains the most obscurantist programme of 
all the dictatorships. .i>y a vigon)ius effort of the Masonic spirit, 
we must win back the liberty which has been ravished from us 
of working for the greatness of <jur countr}' and principally for 
the good of humanity. Ja F^)rtugal as elsewhere the latter is sub¬ 
ject to plots and secret manoeuvres tending to bring about a re¬ 
turn of medieval ignorance.”^ 


The Cor])oratKve State of J^ortxtgal^ by S. George West, 

Lecturer in Portuguese in the Uuivcr>siiy of London, pp. 22-29 (Editions 
SPN, Lisi)on). No. 4 of the Ton Coinmaiidmenis ia: ** The new State 
repudiates the klea of ' Authority \Yitho\it Liberty * equally with that 
of * Liberty without Authority.’ It takes its stand ratner on authority 
and specific liberties, as roinpatible and indeed mutually^ necessary 
factors,” No. 5 is: ** fn the New State the individual has his place in 
society as a member of natural groups, viz., the i'amily, the Guild 
or Corporation and the Municipality, and, as such, he enjoys all neces¬ 
sary rights. The New State is concerned not with the abstract rights 
of man, but with the concrete liberties of men.” 

The concrete liberties of men are based on their duties to God. 

Cf. pp. 73-75 of Le Portugal Sennit, by M. L6on de Poncins. 
This Masonic Message was eircu]ate<l during the year 1930. 
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Masonic action quickly followed in 1931 in the form of revolts 
at Madeira, in Guinea and the Azores. A^^ain, after the promul¬ 
gation of two laws, cnie of 13lh ]May, 1935, concerning State func¬ 
tionaries, the other of 21st May, a^^ainsl secret societies, the 
police nij)])e(l another Afasonic revolulionarv movement in the 
bud. 

According* to the terms of the law promuljL*'ated on the 21st 
May, all vStalc functionaries and pul)lic servants, civil, political 
or military, must henceforth testify in writinjL?; on their word of 
honour that they are not mcnil)ers of the Masf)nic Society or of any 
secret society and that they do not intend to enter such a society.'' 
'rhe report drawn up by Dr. A. de Andrade, Professor of Daw at 
the University of Lisbon, when i)rcsentin^ this law for the ap¬ 
proval of the Corporate Assembly, characterized hVeemasonry as 
“a Stale within the State, which aiiped at rejdaciiii^ Christian civil¬ 
ization by Masonic jnaturalistic] civilization." 

TRKl.ANirS RKACTIOX. 


WIDESPREAD IGNORANCE OF THE MKAXlNtV 

OF NATURALTSAI. 


The stru|;’j^le againsi 
absorl)ed the attention of 


Kn.i»;Iand on' the national level has so 
[rishmen that rclalivelv few of them 


ever envisage that slrii^^lc in its full relation to the vaster and 


more intensely real conflict bcinj>' waged between Our 1-vOrd Jesus 
Christ and Satan. Thev know that when Knijland embraced the 
form of dis('>rder ])rcvalent in the 16tli cctilury. Ireland remained 
steadfast in its hold on order, but they do not know accurately 
what has been the ciTect of the Erench Revolution on Ireland, 


considered from the point of view of the real struggle in the 
world. Wc have seen that the progress of the French Revolution 
has meant the successive renunciation bv Stales of all ticknow- 


ledgment of the Alystical Body of Christ and the supernatural 
order, under the influence of the naturalistic supranationalism of 
Freemasonry and the Jewish Nation. As a consequence, all reli¬ 
gions are placed on the same fooling, that is, the Catholic Church 
is placed on the same level as heretical .sects and even as Jewish 
perfidy,’' to use the expression of Pope Pius VI The State 

thus declares itself indifferent in the struggle between Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the new Alcssia.s. and wo know that ^Mie Avho is 
not with me is against me " (St, Matth., Xll, 30), 

The widespread ignorance in Ireland of the meaning of Na¬ 
turalism and of the significance of the principles of 1789 is shown 
l)y the repeated exhortations to fri.shmen to accept without dis- 


Letter, Posi tain diutwrnas (1814). 
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crimination the principles of Wolfe Tone and James Connolly. 
One of the great tragedies of these men's lives was that they 
were caught up in movements of which they were far from real¬ 
izing the inner significaiice and the ultimate orientation. This 
tragedy is even more poignant in the case of James Connoll}' than 
in that of Wolfe Tone, for James Connolly's devout reception of 
the Sacraments and recital of the Rosary before death showed 
that he believed firmly in the divinity of Our Divine Lord and 
honoured His Blessed Mother. Let us first see Wolfe drone's 
ignorance of the real order of the world and of the inner signific¬ 
ance of the movement he wished to propagate in Ireland. 


WOLFE TONE AND THE VICAR OF CHRIST. 


The following ciuotation from Tone’s diary shows that not 
oni}’ was he opposed to the Temporal Sovereignty of the Pope 
over the Papal States, which was the providential safeguard of the 
independence of Christ's Vicar, but that his whole attitude to the 


Vicar of Christ was one of hatred and contempt: 

''March 1, 1798. An event has taken place, of a magnitude 
scarce, if at all, inferior in importance to that of the Pb-encli Re¬ 
volution. The Pope is dethroned and in exile. The circumstances 
relating to this great event are such as to satisfy my mind that 
there is a special Providence guiding the affairs of Europe at this 
moment, and turning everything to the great end of the emanci¬ 
pation of mankind from the yoke of religious and political super- 
stitioi , undei hich the\ ha\ e so long- groaned. Some months 
ago .... Buona])arte accorded a peace, and a generous one, lo 
the Pope : it was signed at I'olentino. . . . Many ])eoplc thought 
at the time, and I was of the number, that it was unwise to let 
.slip so favourable an opportunity to destroy for ever the Papal 
tyranny. . . . One would have thought that so narrow an escape 
might have prevented the Pope from rashly embarking into :i 
second contest with the Republic, holding, as he did, his very 
existence dependent on the breath of Buonaparte, who might with 
a single word have annihilated him. Rut Providence, for its own 
wise and great purposes, the happiness of man, and the complete 
establishment of civil and religious liberty, seems to have utterly 
taken away all sense and understanding from the Pope and his 
Councils. . . . Now the measure of the folly and wickedness of 
the Papal Government was filled, even to running over. The 
[French] Ambassador instantly quitted Rome, with his family, 
announcing these events to the Directory, who gave orders to 
General Perthier, to advance with the invincible army of Italy on 
the ancient capital of the world. A few days put him in quiet 
possession of Rome, from which all those concerned in the late 
abominable transaction had fled, the Pope alone remaining. On 
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his arrival, the Roman people assembled in the Capitol, formally 
deposed the Pope, and declared themselves free and independent, 
choosing a provisory government, under the ancient Roman 
names of Consuls, Praetors, and Aediles. Two or three days 
after, the Poi)e left Rome, attended by two French aidcs-de-camp, 
and where he is gone to, J do not yet know. . . . ' How art thou 
fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, Son of the Morning!' 'J'he Revel- 
alions have many fine things on this subject, touching the ‘ Beast 
and Babylon,’ &c., ‘ Of the ]^ope's ten horns, God bless us, Tve 
knocked olT fcnir already/ He is now a Prelate in partibus^ his 
means are gone, his cardinals, his court, his wealth, all disappear¬ 
ed, and nothing remains but his keys. It is a sad downfall for 
the ^ Servant of the Servants of God/ but I scorn to insult the old 
gentleman in his misfortunes: Requiescat in pace!''^^^^ 

WOLFE TONE AND THE JEWISH LONGINF, I-Ok 

THE NATURAL MESSIAS. 

Scarcely less revealing, in regard to Wolfe J'one\s ignorance 
of the order of the world, arc his comments on the Jewish long¬ 
ings for the natural Messias: ''April 21 to 24, 1798. The last 
Paris papers mention that Buonaparte is decidedly set off to take 
the command of the expedition which is preparing in the Medit- 
tcrrancan. . , . The object declared is Egypt and Syria, With 
regard to this last country, in which Palestine is included, I sec 
to-day an article in the Telegraphy which has struck me very much. 
It is a proposal to invite the Jews from all quarters of the world, 
to return to their parent country and restore their ancient temple. 
... It is now not only possible but highly probable, that the Jews 
may be once more collected, and the temple restored. The French 
will naturally lake care to stipulate for advantages in return, ami 

there is a giant's stride made at once into Asia.I see 

every day more and more, that after ten years lA war, and the 
defeat of all the despots of Europe united, the J’Vench Revolution 
is but yet begun; the Hercules is yet in swaddling bands. What 

(17) This quotfitioa and the others which follow are taken from Life 
of Theobald Wolfe Toiie^ Founder of the United, frinh Societf/^ written bv 
himself (edited by his son, William Theobald W^olfc Tone. Edition of 
1826. Washington: Printed by Gales and Seaton), Vol. II, pp. 464-466. 

It is interesting to rciw:! the account of the incident which-was the 
pretext for the invasion of Rome by the French in Jto7?iai?ie 

ni face de 1(1 llevolulion, by CnHincau-Joly, Vol. I, p. 18L Concerning 
the deposition of the I’ope by the Homan people, Urebincau-Joly writes: 

" In the name of the free and sovereign people of Rome, a deputation 
of Jcwvs, foreigners and mercenaries of the Revolution, representing the 
ghosts of Cato, Poinpey and Brutus, evoked by the future Prince of 
Wagram (Bcrthicr)? had the impertinence to declare lo Pius VI that he 
IukI lost his Tnnpovai Rigl\ts (op. ciL, ]). 1ST). 
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a people! Combining this intended measure with the downfall 
of the Pope already accomplished, I have no doubt but a person 
.... might build very e.vtraordinary systems. ... If the Jews 
are restored, as their wealth is immense in Europe and in Asia 
incalculable, the Republic will of course exact certain ‘ shekels 
of gold/ before they consent to the elevation of the Tabernacle 

.Here Tone shows himself indifl'erent between the 

True Messias and the natural Messias whom Catholics call Anti¬ 
christ. 


nvOLFE TONE. N.VrURALlSM .NND AN'JT- 

SUPERNATURALIvSM. 


The evident Naturalism of the Revolution was unperceived by 
Wolfe Tone. In fact the worship of the nation seems to have 
gone to his head: “March 30, 1796. Went to-day to the Church 
of St. Roch, to the /e/e de la Jcioicsxc ; all the youth of the dis¬ 
trict, who have attained the age of sixteen, were to present them¬ 
selves before the municipality and receive their arms, and those 
who were arrived at twenty-one were to be enrolled in the list 
of citizens, in order to ascertain their right of voting in the assem¬ 
blies. The Church was decorated with the national colours, and 
a statue of Liberty, with an altar blazing before her. At the foot 
of the statue the municipality were seated, and the sides of the 
Church were filled with a crow^^d of spectators, the parents and 
friends of the young men, leaving a space vacant in the centre 
for the procession. It consisted of the iStat-Major of the scclions 
composing the district, of the National Guards under arms, of the 
officers of the sections, and, finally, of the young men who were 
to be presented. . . . When these w'crc armed, their parents and 
mistresses embraced them, and they returned to their station. It 
is impossible to conceive anything mf>rc interesting tliaii the 
spectacle was at that moment; the ])ri(lc and pleasure in the 
countenance of the parents; the fierte of the young soldiers, and, 
above all, the expression in the features of so many young fe¬ 
males .I wms in an enthusiasm. I do not Avonder 

at the miracles which the French Army has wrought in the con¬ 
test for their liberties."'^^^^ 

The Anti-Supernaturalism of the French Revolution was, 
moreover, pleasing to Tone: ‘'He [Clarke] came to the inlluence 
of the Catholic clergy over the minds of the [Irish] people, and 
the apprehension that they might warj) them against France. I 
assured him, as the fact is, that it was much more likely that 
France w^ould turn the people against the clergy; that within these 
last few years, that is to say, since the French Revolution, an 

(18) Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 47S. 

ad) Op. cat., Vol. II, p. 76. 
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astonishing- change, with regard to the influence of the priests, 
had taken place in Ireland. I mentioned to him the conduct of 
that l) 0 (ly, ])cn(ling the Catholic business, and how much and how 
justly they had lost character on that account.In fact, one 
of the benclils wiiich 'Pone anticipated from “liberty ’' for Irish 
Catholics was the decay of the faith. In his Arfjumoit on behalf 
of thr ('afhoHrs oj IrrhnnL we read: Persecution bound the Irish 
J\ai>isi to liis Ih-iesl, and the Priest to the lk)])e; the bond of 
union is drawn tighter l)y o]>i)ression; relaxation will undo it. The 
emanci[>ated and liberal Irislmian, like the ernanci|)ated and liberal 
Frenchman, may go to Mass, may tell his beads, or sprinkle his 
mistress with holy water; but ticithcr the one nor the other will 
attend to the rusty and extinguished tluinderbolts of the Vatican, 
or the idle anathemas, which, indeed, liis I folincss is now-a-days 
too prudent and cautious to issue. 

WOLPh: TONE’S IGNORANCE OJ^' THE REAL 
MK.'\NIN(; OF MAvSONRY. 


d’one did not see that tlie anti-supernaturalism of the Illum¬ 
inati was the driving force behind the Revolution and that 
therefore its crimes and excesses were but the logical conclusion 
of the formation received in the Lodges.In his Address to the 
People of Ireland, he wrote: ‘‘Notwithstanding the Catholic clergy 
arc so fully and so beneficially to themselves occupied in preach¬ 
ing sul)mission to those who arc pul ()ver us, and uttering violent 
^ philippics against the princijdes and the conduct of the French 
Revolution, their aim is obvious; yet it is to be lamented that 
these invectives have received great force, and all the coloring 
to which their success is owing arises from a niomcntary devi¬ 
ation from one of the ])rincii)les of the Frencli Republic, a solemn 
renunciation of comiucst. Gut the reign of liberty, justice, and 
truth, is restored to h'rance, and tyrants tremble on their 
thrones. 

Again, in An Address lo the Pt^asanlr// of Ireland, by a Traveller 
(1796), Tone wrote; “Countrymen; Creat i)ains have been taken 
in order to mislead and misinform you on the subject of the 
French Revolution, by various descri[)tions of ])coplc, whose in¬ 
terest it is. and, of course, wdiose policy it ever has been, to keep 
you in ignorance. They have endeavoured to ingircss you with 
horror at the idea of the execution of the king, of the baiiishmcin 
and plunder of the nobility, and esiiecially of the clergy. ... It 
would be in vain to deny that, in the course of the Revolution. 

(20) Op. cifc., Vol. II, p. 51. 

120 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 358. 

( 22 ) Of, Barruel, Robison, Deschamps, Cochin, already referred k). 

^23^ Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 311. 
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many horrible acts of cruelty and injustice have been committed; 
the Government was, unfortunately, for some time, in the hands 
of men utterly devoid of humanity and feeling, who sacrificed, 
without distinction, the innocent and the gfuiUt' to their own 
avarice, ambition or revenge. ... It has been the policy of your 
oppressors to dwell upon the crimes which, unhappily, for a short 
period, disgraced the Revolution, which exist no longer, and of 
which no trace remains.” The “ no trace remains ” i.s certainlv 
a remarkable statement in 1796. 


I^arlier in this book, something has been sakl of the process 
of intellectual sapping or undermining to which the all-important 
concepts of body,'" member,*' and life" were subjected by 
Ockhamism, from the 14th to the 16th century, Avith the result 
that the vital truths concerning the Mystical Body of Christ and 
the Divine Plan for order became blurred for manv minds and 
their hold on them was weakened. The same process has been 
going on in our country in regard to the concept of nationality, 
with the result that, between Owen Roc O'Neiirs concept of 
nationality and that of Wolfe Tone, there is a gulf. For Owen 
Roe O'Neil), the development of national life is meant not only 
not to hinder but to help every member of the nation to live his 
personal life as a member of Christ. The Mystical Body of Christ, 
not the State or Nation, is the supreme entity charged with the 
supreme interests. For Wolfe Tone, membership of Christ does 
not exist, the supreme dignit}'* is that of the citizen of the Nation. 
There is nothing higher than that. Thus he shows the disorder 
of his mind and his unfitness to serve as a model in the Irish 
national struggle. Now- the nations of this world do not stand 
still, so our country, like all countries, will either return to in¬ 
tegral acknowledgment of Christ the King or it will drift further 
to the Left, that is, into the camp of Satan. The spiritual de¬ 
scendants of Owen Roe O'Neill and Wolfe Tone fought each other 
for the soul of Owen Roe's adopted country, Spain, quite recently. 
Spain was saved for Christ the King. Will Ireland remain faithful 
to Him 1 .Yes, on condition of realizing more fully than Wolfe 
Tone and James Connolly whither the principles of 1789 lead, 
and rejecting them integrally. Let us now sec how James Con- 
nollv failed to do so. 


JAMES CONNOLLY'S IGNORANCE OF THE MEANING AND 

THE AIM OF COMMUNISM. 


We have already seen that the stronglj’’ organized naturalis¬ 
tic Jewish Nation gradually got control of the Socialist or Col¬ 
lectivist current issuing from the principles of the French Revo¬ 
lution and that the Jews brought these to their logical conclusion 
by the installation of a Communist State in Russia. In The 
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Mystical Body of Christ in the Modern World (pp. 228-236), an 
outline is given of the theoretical basis and the inevitable conse¬ 


quences of Marxian Materialism. For Marx men are jnirely 
material like the irrational animals, and, as such, being more 
individuals not persons^ they cannot aspire to have family life, a 
native land, or union with God through membership of Chrisv. 
'' For Marxists, there cannot be any organization such as m’c 
C atholics understand by the family. Men are purely material like 
the animals. They have sexual intercourse, as'natural instinct 
inclines them thereto, but the children born of -these unions be¬ 


long to the collectivity, to the Marxian World-State, There can¬ 
not, of course, be any question of a native land {pntria) in ilie 
Catholic sense. Material man works and modifies bv his labour 


the particular portion of matter assigned to him by the Stale- 
God, but all our language about continuing the spiritual tradi¬ 
tions of our ancestors is simply meaningless bourgeois cant. Man 
is purely material and, in due time, given the correct Marxian 
.education, he will be exclusively concerned with matter and its 
modifications, as he should be. Finally, there is no such thing as 
God or the Blessed Trinity or the Supernatural Life of Grace. 
The Second Person of the Blessed Trinity could not become Man, 
for as has just been said, there is no God and no Blessed Trinity. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ is just a mere clod of matter like the rest 
of us.^'<24) 


Now, James Connolly came up against this blatant Material¬ 
ism under Jewish leadership, in the United States, and yet he was 
unable to see that the whole movement was simply a pre|)ara- 
tion for the reign of the natural Messias. The following j)ass- 
ages from Mr. David Goldstein's book, Autobioyraphy of a Caw- 
paigner for Christ (pp. 185-187), will suffice to make this clear: 
'‘He [ConnollyJ tackled the biggest man intellectually in the 
socialist movement of the Western Hemisphere, Professor Daniel 
De Leon. ... * A few excerpts from the official organ of 
Socialist Lal)or Party, The Weekly People, April 9, 1904, will 
show that Connolly dealt with Socialism in the same manner as 
the man who separated water into its component parts, oxygen and 
hydrogen, consuming the oxygen and imagining that he was 
drinking water. Connolly separated the oxygen of socialism—its 
economics—from the hydrogen of socialism—its Marxian pIiilDso- 
phy—and imagined he had real socialism. To (juotc from Connolly 
himself: 'My comrade's views [against monogamic marriage], 
especially since the i>ublication in The Weekly People of BebeTs 
Woman, arc held by a very large number of members, but 1 hold, 
nevertheless, that they arc wrong, and, furthermore, that such 
works and such ])uI)lications are an excrescence upon the move- 


•24) 2'he Afystical Body of Christ in the Modern World, p. 2S9. 
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ment. The abolition of the capitalist system will, undoubtedly, 
solve the economic side of the Woman Question, but it will solve 
that alone. The question of marriage, of divorce, of paternity, 
of the equality of woman with man are physical and sexual ques¬ 
tions .... and in a Socialist Republic would still be as hotly 

contested as they are to-day.The attitude of the party 

towards relij^on is another one on which I believe there is a tend¬ 
ency at present to stray from the correct path. Theoretically 
every Socialist Labor Party man agrees that Socialism is a poli¬ 
tical and economic question, and has nothing to do with religion. 
lUit how many adhere to that position? Very few indeed. I hold 
that mine is the correct Socialist Labor Party doctrine. ‘ Now, 
will some one please tread on the tail of my coat ? ’ 

Connolly put the tail of his coat just where de I<eon could 
a)id did tread on it and all over it. De Leon finally lifted it up 

and booted Connolly out of the Socialist Labor Party. 

Connolly’s two and a half column article in The Weekly People 
was followed by De Leon’s five column reply. Connolly coun¬ 
tered, but it went into thin air—not into The Weekly People, He 
was taught a lesson others have learned, that free speech is a 
good propaganda slogan to use against the ‘ capitalist press/ but 
that <loes not mean freedom to tell the Socialist Labor Party, 
in a Socialist L,ahor Party paper, what Socialist Labor Party 
doctrine is, when it is not Socialist Labor Party doctrine. 

"In the Reminiscences of The Socialist Labor Movement and 
Its Great Leader^ Daniel De Leon, the story of the clash was re* 

corded, with a socialist twist, for future generations. ”^^5) 

JAMES CONNOLLY’S IGNORANCE OF CATHOLIC 

TEACHING. 

That James Connolly’s knowledge of Catholic Teaching was 
very imperfect can be readily seen, even from what he says above 
in defence of Christian marriage. He makes the silly assertion 
that marriage is a physical question not an econonUc question. He 
should have known that marriage is above all a moral question 
and then an economic and physical question, and that Our Lord 
ha,‘^ laid down the order to be observed in regard to it. If he 
had only given one-half the energy to the study of Pope Leo 
Xlll’s Encyclical Letter, On the Condition of the Working Classes, 
and ii.s exposition of the Divine I^lan for order, that he had given 
to Marx’s Neo-Messianic plans for disorder, he would have 4lone 
a marvellous amount of good because of his strength of char- 

A man named Dc Lion is mentioned by the Jowisli writer, 
Bernard Lazare, in VAniisimiiume (p. 344) » as a Jewish propagator 
of SocialLsm. According to the DirMovary of Ainerican Biography, Pc 
Loon always pretended to he a Venezuelan Catholic. 
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acter. He would have learned, for example, that we must always 
lake into consideration the moral aspect of economic and physical 
questions. Thus he would have seen in Pope Leo XIIPs Encycli¬ 
cal, Rernm Sornrurn, what Pope Pius XI insisted upon forty 
years later, namely, that the Church never can relinquish her 
God-i^ivcn task of interposing- her authority, not indeed in tech¬ 
nical matters, tor which she has neither the equipment nor the 
mission, but in all those that have a hearing on moral conduct. 
For the deposit of truth entrusted to Us hy God, and Our weighty 
office of pro])aga{ing, intcri)rcting, and urging, in season and out 
of season, the entire moral law, demand that both social and 
economic fjuestions ])e ])rought within Our supreme jurisdiction, 
in so far as they refer to moral issues. For though economic 
science and moral discipline arc guided each by its own princi])les 
in its own sphere, it is false that the two orders are so distinct 
and alien that the former in no way depends on the latter. The 
so-called laws of economics, derived from the nature of earthly 
goods and from the (lualilics of the human body and soul, deter¬ 
mine what means are thereby necessary; while reason itself 
cle^irly deduces from the nature of things and from the individual 
and social character of man, wlfat is the end and object of the 
whole economic order assigned by God the Creator. It is the 
moral law alone which commands us to seek in all our conduct 
our su])rcme and iinal end, and to strive directly in our specific 
actions for those ends which nature, or rather, the Author of 
nature has established for them, duly subordinating the particular 
to the general. . . . As a consequence we shall be led by pro¬ 
gressive stages to the final end of all, G(k 1 Himself, our highest 
and lasting good.’’^'-^^^ 

Recause of his imperfect knowledge, James Connolly has done 
an amount of harm, as he has diffused a one-sided view of the 
Catholic Church, which he derived from Marx. Roth failed to see 
that Our Lord and His Mystical Body, the Catholic Church, stand 
for the Divine Plan for order in the world and never cease to 
proclaim that order even when it is rejected and they are cruci¬ 
fied. The crucifixion by the world in both cases is the result of 
the proclamation of the divine order. Along with Our Lord in 
Holy Mass, His members proclaim their determination to Avork 
valiantly to organize the world in the way Christ wants and not 
to allow social life to he moulded in opposition to the Divine 
Plan. Of course, the Church preaches humility and patience in 
face of trium])hant evil, hut she also preaches magnanimity and 
fortitude in action for the order of the world for which Our T^ord 
died. The Mass is not a mere pul)lic act of resignation to the 
disorder organized I)y those who reject the Divine Plan, whether 

Encyclical Letter, QunSragesimo Anno. 
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Creative Capitalists —continually attacked by Communists—or 
Loan-Capitalists ”—less frequently, or never, mentioned by 
Communists. No; God wants all who assist at Mass to under¬ 
stand that they are affirming publich" their readiness to strive 
for order with His Son, that order in w’hich all will be treated 
with the reverence due to members of Mis Sun. That will mean 
striving for an organization of the world opposed to those who in 
self-centred fashion, maintain disorder and increase the suffer¬ 
ings of the poor and the lowly. 

In 1910, Pius X exposed this teaching as follows: “As in the 
conflict of interests and most of all in the struggle against unjust 
forces, a man’s virtue, nav his sanctitv, does xioi alwavs suffice to 
assure him hi.s daily bread, and as the social machinery ought 
to be so organized as. by its natural action, to ])aralyse the efforts 
of the wicked, and to render accessible to every man of good 
will his legitimate share of temporal happiness, Wc earnestly 
desire that you should take an active share in organizing society 
for that purpose. And for that end, while your ])ricsls shall 
apply themselves with ardour to laliour for the sanclilicalion of 
souls, for the defence of the Church, and in works of charity pro¬ 
perly so called, you shall select from amongst them some men of 
activity and of well-balanced minds, doctors of philosophy and 
theology, 2 ‘><^^fcctly conversant with the history of civilization, 
ancient and modern, and you shall ai)ply them to the less exalted, 
but more practical, study of social science, and when the oj>por- 
tunity offers place them at the head of your works of Catholic 
Action. However, let not those priests allow themselves to be 
led. astray in the maze of contemporary opinions, by the mirage 
of a false democracy. . . . Let them be persuaded that .... 
the Church, which has never betrayed the happiness of the i>coplc 
by compromising alliances, has no need to disown her past, that 
it is enough for her, with the co-o])cralion of the real workmen 
of social re-organization, to take uj) again the organizations 
shattered by the Revolution, and in the same Christian spirit 
which inspired them, to adapt them to the new environment 
created by the material evolution of contomi)()rar\' society: for 
the true friends of the people arc neither revolutionaries, nor in¬ 
novators, but men of tradition. 

Hence James Connolly drew a one-sided conclusi’on from 


<27) Letter of 25th August, 1910, on the (Tran.slation of Irish 

(J.T.y.). We can see from Pope Pius X\s Letter how grievouslv Jam^^s 
Connolly erred when he spoke of ihc Catholic Church as ever coun¬ 
selling humility, but sitting in the seats of the mighty: ever patching 
]ip the diseased and broken wrecks of an unjust social ’system, but bless¬ 
ing the system which made the wi-ock and spread the disease “ ihthohr 
Natimialitt/ and Eeligion, p. 75). Cf. The ^fgsitirnl Boilu of ni 

the Modem orld^ pp. 14-24 and 215-228. 
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Catholic exhortations to bear one's sufferings in union with Christ. 
It is true that tlie Catholic Church does preach resignation in 


sufferings because suffering is inevitable in our fallen world, but 
the Catholic Church's whole message is far from being limited to 
that, as we have seen. God wants us to bear the sufferingvS that 
are inevitable in a fallen world, as Po])e Leo Xtll insists in the 
Encyclical Letter, Ucrmn ^ovarntn^ but He docs not will sin and 


disorder with consec|Ucnt infliction of suffering, and He wants 
organization on the jxirt of good men so that such crimes may be 


prevented. God’s aim is always (;rder. He wants an ordered 
organization of the world so that a sufficiency of material goods 
for the life of a human person may be within reach of each and 
all. PTe wants order in meeting the inevitable sufferings of life, 
but He did not introduce suffering into the world and He does 


not will, for example, a financial system which wilfully inflicts 
suffering by organizing the destruction of food and thus conniv¬ 


ing at the starvation of thousands in the midst of potential plenty, 
God wants society to be organized in such a way as to prevent 
selfish men from inflicting such sufferings, but He does not want 


the reaction thereto to be in the direction of Communism. The 


whole trend of Communism is to reduce human beings to the 
animal or sub-human level, leaving them without religion, family 
or proj)erty. Against the exploitation of the weak by ruthless 
Individualism, the Catholic Church preaches the solidarity of 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body, while, against the anti-human 
Communist denial of human i)ersonalitv, she preaches the loftv 
dignity of the human i)erson, member of Christ. 

If James Connolly in his blindness could not see whither he 
was being led, that is no reason why we should follow those 
who want to fool us l)y using his namc.^-^’ According to 


<28) Connolly never grasped the distinction between Creative Cap¬ 
italism and L()an-(]ai)italisin an<l .uovoi* saw that ConuTiunism was 
only the loft 'wing of inlernationa-l finance. Perhaps the most 
striking illustration f)f Janies Connolly's hlinclnes'^ is to he found 
in the passage which he quotes fi'om tlie journal, The Flag 
■of Ireland/' of Oclolier 3 rd, 18 G 8 , in TmUouv in. /risk Hhtory 
(Maunsell and Go.,- 1917, 75 . 203). He there says that the founders of 
Feniani.sm, “ O’Mahony and Stephens, had entered into the secret 
societies of P'rance. ... To Stephens is due the direction Fenianism 
took in line of sym])a(hy with the niovemenfs of the devolution on the 
Continent, lie saw (hat the Irish question was no longer a question 
of religion. . . . The eirouinstanee fliat Ihe (leneral chosen by 8 tephon>^ 
to be tlie Cominandcj’-in-Chi(‘f of fh(‘ Irish Republican A]’niy was no less 
a ch.,/ractor than Cbnicval Cluscu'el, afterwai’ds CominandeV-in-Chief uf 
the FcKlerals during lli(‘ Commune of Paris, says more for the principle^ 
of the men who wf're llie brains of llie I'onian movement than any testi¬ 
mony of subordinates/' TIow could Connolly lie so blind as to approve 
of making his country a catspaw for Judaeo-Masonic schemers on the 
Continent ? 

In addition to Tin IllUf-vninn .hnirnnl <'X(»vemhcr. 19.37) T liavc i)ccii 
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Hibernia?! Journal (November, 1937), Mr. William O^Brien, later 
a Labour Representative for Tipperary, delivered a speech at the 
Mansion House, Dublin, in 19lk The object of the meeting at > 
which the speech was delivered was to congratulate the Russian 
people on the triumph they had won for democratic principles/' 
In the course of llie speech, Mr. O'Brien said: ''The freedom that 
Russia has won is the same kind of freedom that has been fought 
for by every revolutionary in Ireland from Wolfe 'I'one to James 
Connolly.'’ Another speaker said: "The Russian inlcr])retation of 
the principle |of freedom] is the only interpretation that will l)e 
acceptable to the people of Ireland." Jt may be conceded 
that the triiim])h of the Nco-Mcssianism of Karl Marx is 
a logical conclusion of. the naturalistic principles of the 
French Revokuion accepted by Wolfe Tone, and we may 
regret the blindness of Wolfe Tone and James Connolly. 
But we should be fools to follow them against Our Lord. 
Surely Mr. O'Brien cannot think us so naive as to believe 
what was said about the Russian interpretation of the principle of 
freedom? When man is purely material and animal, as he is for 
Marx and Lenin, what meaning can be ascribed to the words 
" freedom " and " liberty " ? 


THE IRISH CONSTITUTION OF 1937. 

In the beautiful Prologue to the Constitution, is to be found 
the following splendid profession of faith: "We, the people of 

Ireland.humbly acknowledging all our obligations to 

Our Divine Lord, Jesus Christ, who sustained our fathers through 

centuries of trial,.do hereby adopt, enact, and give to 

ourselves this Constitution." By that profession of faith, we pro¬ 
claimed to the world that we acknowledged not merely som^, 
but all^ our obligations to Our Divine Lord, Jesus Christ, True 
God and True Man, Judge of all mankind. Yet, in regard to the 
central point of the order of the world, namely, the relation of 
our nation to the one True Church which Our Lord came down • 
on earth to found, the Constitution fails lamentably to acknow¬ 
ledge the Rights of God and its obligations to Our Divine Lord. 
The reference is to Article 44 on Religion. 

In Section I of that Article, the State acknowledges that the 
homage of j;ublic worship is due to Almighty God. From this 
the logical conclusion is that this homage of worshi]) should be 
given to Him according to the rule and in the manner He Himself 
has laid down, namely, through the Catholic Church instituted 

able to read the account of the Mansion House .meeting in The Fr(u> 
viands Journal of February 5, 1918, thanks to the kindness of the 
Editor of The Jlihenvian Jovrnal in securing me a photographed copy 
of the issue in question. According to the FreenunJs Journal, the 
meeting was organized by the Socialist Party of Ireland and was 
]) re sided over l)y Mr. O'Brien. 


BB 
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by Christ, Yet there is nothing like this in the Constitution. The 
State does not acknowledge that the one true religion according 
to which Almighty God desires to be worshipped is that of the 
Church established by Our Divine Lord, Jesus Christ, namely, the 
Catholic Church. Instead, the Slate recognizes the position of the 
Catholic Church as ihc Church the great rnajoritg of the citi¬ 
zens, just as it recofpiizcs the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ire¬ 
land, the Methodist Church in Ireland, the Religious Society of 
Friends in Ireland, as well as the Jewish Congregations and the 
other religious denominations existing in Ireland at the date of 
its coming into operation, as the Churches of viinorities. The 
expression used with regard to the Catholic Church, namely, that 
the State recognizes the special position of the Catholic Church as 
the guardian of the F'aith professed by the great majority of Irish 
citizens, may leave a su])crficial reader under the impression that 
the Irisli State frdlow.s u]) Ihc declaration of the opening sub¬ 
section to its logical conclusion. Alas! it docs nothing of the 
kind. The State simply acknowledges what is evident to anybody 
who can count, namely, that the majority of Irishmen in Ireland 
pj‘ofcss the Catholic Faith. 

Jn addition, ))y the use ot the word ‘'recognizes” for all the 
different forms of religion, the Irish State seems to attribute 
rights to erroneous systems as such and, by putting all religions on 
the same level, professes that religious indifference condemned 
in such forcible terms by ]'o])c Leo XIIT: “To hold, therefore,” 
writes Pope Leo, “ that there is no difference in matters of reli¬ 
gion between forms that arc unlike each other, and even contrary 
to each otiicr, most clearly leads in the end to the rejection of all 
religion in both theory and ]iractice. And this is the same thing 
as atheism, however it may differ from it in name. Men who 
rcallv lielicvc in the existence of God must, in order to be con- 
sistent with ihcntselvcs and to avoid al>surd conclusions, under- 
staml that differing modes of divine w’orship involving dissimilar¬ 
ity and c( Mill id even on najst important points, cannot all be 
equally probable, equally good, and ecjually acceptable to God. 

The inlluencc of the I'rench Revolution is most clearly visible in 

(29) Encyclical Letter, Jmrnortnle Dci^ On the Chriatinn (Jonstitution 
of Sfnfcii. Previously, in the same Lettez’, Pope Leo had stressed the 
fact that the aeknowlodginont of the one Triu^ by the State 

is “ the bouiKloa duty of rulers to the people over whom they rulc.^^ In 
the KiK'.vcliciil Let (or un fliiliiau Liberty, Pope Leo XTH points out that 
“ right is a m or cal ))n\vor which it is absuid to suppose that nature has 
accorded indifferently to truth and falsdriood . , for it is contrary to 
reason that error and trulh should have equal rights,Cf. The ifsticai 
Body of (JhriH in the Modern Warid (2nd Edition), p. 251, 

It. is to note, in {ublition, that ac’kiHvwicMlgmont of the (‘atholic 
C'hurcii as the one True Church does not necessarily^ involve State- 
endowment of the Church. The two things are quite distinct. 
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the fact that the Irish State proclaims itself indifferent to the 
True Messias who has come and to the natural Messias looked 
forward to by the Jewish Congregations. The different Protest' 
ant sects, in theory at least, acknowledge the divinity of Our 
Lord and thus are turned tow^ards the one true order of the 
world. The Jewish Nation looks forward to the disappearance of 
that order. 

Another ambiguity in the same article must be pointed out, 
for it is to be found in practically every post-revolutionary con¬ 
stitution. '' Freedom of conscience and the free profession 
and practice of religion are, subject to public order and 
moralityy guaranteed to every citizen. But who is to decide what 
is moral and what is immoral? Pope Leo XIII expressly teaches in 
the Encyclical Letter, Immortolc Dei, that '' the Catholic Church 
is the true and sole teacher of virtue and guardian of morals.’’ 
Her divine mission to safeguard the moral law is, however, not 
acknowledged by the State, as w^e have seen. She is put on the 
same level as various other man-made bodies that claim to have 
the right to give authoritative decisions with regard to morality. 
Accordingly, if a conflict arises about a ciuestion involving iporal 
issues, it will belong to the State to decide it. Thus the State 
will arrogate to itself the function of the Catholic Church. This 
means that, in the last rescort, the supranational, naturalistic 
organizations of Freemasonry and the Jewdsh Nation, which have 
been gradually acquiring control since the French Revolution, will 
impose their view of morality. So Naturalism will oust the 
supernatural and men will cease to treat one another as members 
of Christ. 

It is one thing to declare that erroneous systems as such have 
rights and another to recognize the rights of persons loho hold 
erroneous opinions. The State may and ought to recognize the 
rights of persons because they are persons. As persons they have 
the right not to he forced to accept even the truth, but this right 
presupposes the duty of accepting the truth freely. The State 
must respect the good faith of the individual conscience and not 
constrain it, but, while doing this, it must not lose sight of its 
paramount social duty of acknowledging the objective order insti¬ 
tuted by God and recognizing unequivocally the Kingship of Christ. 

In the texts from the Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XITI 
(juoted in the Preface we have seen that the great Pontiff insists 
primarily on the Rights of God. The e.ssential (or per sc) order 
of the world, the order which God wants, demands the acknow¬ 
ledgment of these Rights. '' Since the Catholic religion is the 
only true religion,” he writes in the lincyclical Letter on Free¬ 
masonry, to put it on the same level as other religions is to treat 
it with the gravest injustice and offer it the worst form of insult.” 

The Church,” he again w^rites in the Encyclical Letter on The 
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GhtisHan CouslitxUiou of States^ “ deems it unlawful to place the 
various forms of divine worship on the same fooling as the true 
religion/’ He then mentions what is secondary and accidental 
ij)Cr ficctdevs), “The Church does m)l/’ he says. “ condemn those 
rulers who, for Ihe sake of securing some great good or of hinder¬ 
ing some great evil, patiently allow custom or usage to be a sort 
of sanction for each kind of religion having its place in the State.” 
Finally, he ])r()cUiims the dec]) respect of the Catholic Church for 
the liberty of the human ])crsf)n: “the Church is wont to take 
earnest heed that no one shall l)e forced to embrace the Catholic 
faith against his will.” 

On account of his hatred (»f the Supernatural Life of Grace, 
Satan has steadily striven to get every country that once ac¬ 
knowledged the essential or prr sc order of the world to reject 
that order and to revolt against it. fie considers that he has made 
a notable advance towards his goal when he has succeeded in hav¬ 
ing other religions placed on the same level as ilic True Church 
of Christ, He is well aware of the anli-siii)ernatural influence of 
that official attitude on the average member of society. 

The Rights of God and the Divine IMan for order in the world 
must not be allowed to become obscure in men’s minds. They 
have been specially emphasized in this book, in order to prepare 
the full reaction against the so-called Reformation and the French 
Revolution. “ First and foremost/* writes Pope Leo XTIl towards 
the end of the Encyclical Letter on T/ic Clnisiian Constitution of 
States^ “ it is the duty of all Catholics worthy of the name and 

wishful to be known as most loving children of the Church. 

to endeavour to bring back all civil society tf) the pat¬ 
tern and form of Christianity which wc have described.” 
He stressed the same duty in other words in the 
Encyclical Letter on Ihnnan Librrti/. “Justice therefore 
forbids,” he writes, “ and reason itself forbids, the State 
to be godless; or to adopt a line of action which would end 
in godlessness—namely, to treat the' varioirs religions (as they 
call them) alike, and to bestow upon them promiscuously equal 
rights and privileges. Since, then, the profession of one religion 
is necessary in the State, that religion must be professed which 
alone is true, and which can be recognized without difficulty, es¬ 
pecially in Catholic States, ])ccause the marks of truth arc, as it 
were, engraven upon it,” 

Cardinal Pic ascribed the decay of J'rcnch governmental 
and i)ublic life ])rimarily to the neglect of the Rights of God. 
“Why is it,” he writes, “ that our fine body of ]}ricsts, our splen¬ 
did army of convinced and jnactising Catholics cannot succeed in 
remedying the sulierings of the cf>imtry in a greater degree and 
in a more efficacious manner? Foreigners who know, who admire, 
and who envy all the magnificent (jualities of French Catholicism 
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often put themselves this question. What is the explanation of 
the fact that so much charity, so much activity, so much self- 
sacrifice are so ineffectual and produce so little fruit in regard to 
the amelioration of public affairs? 'J'hc reason is that in regard 
to public afl'airs and social order, the faithful and, in loo many 
cases, the priests of our generation have thought that even in a 
Christian country, a sort of neutral attitude towards tlie Catholic 
faith could be adopted, as if Our Lord Jesus Christ had never 
come or had disappeared from the world. ... If we have not 
succeeded in triumphing over the revolutionary s))irit which makes 
us a spectacle for other peoples, the evil which is .sapping our 
strength and leading us to the tomb is that while we have the 
faith in private we have accepted our share of national infidelity. 
. . . Our Lord Jesus Christ docs not reign amongst us and our 
Constitution is far from being what the Constitution of a Christ¬ 
ian and Catholic country should be. Our public law lays down 
that the Catholic religion is the religion of the majority of French¬ 
men, but it adds that the other forms of worship have a right to 
equal protection. Is not that equivalent to proclaiming that the 
Constitution gives equal protection to truth and error? . . . . 
When error has once become incarnate in legal formulae and in 
administrative practice, it penetrates so deeply into peo])lc's minds 
that it is impossible to eradicate 

Let us for the sake of clearness put, in parallel columns, the 
outlines of a Constitution fully respectful of the Rights of God 
and in kcei)ing with the fidelity of our ancestors tu Our l’)iviuc 
Lord, and the actual Constitution. 


( 30 ) The Kliifjship of ChriHi avcordvitfj to (Jardi/otl Pic of Poitiers^ 
pp. 198. 199. 78, 62. Cf. the quotation from the snine at the end of 
Chapter XVII. Of. also page 168 in the same book, where th(5 C‘ardina.1 
insists upon the -point 1 have been Thrre lie .say.^: If 

the Catholic Church were consulted, she \.cuUl lain; aeeoimt of all Ihc 
difficulties which have arisen in the course of time a/Kl w«)u!d jjiid for- 
inulae which would be a solemn act of fairli on the <n‘ the rialion 

and of the sovereign, without this authentic profession of the True .Faith 
hindering in the least the toleration beccaue nere-rcary for other forms 
of worship. ... If the law proclaims that ic allows i.he e.xco’c'ise of nil 
religions, because in the eyes of the law all are equally good or ijeeausc 
the public authority is incompetent to come, to a d(!<-isi0u (Ui the, )Uat1i‘r, 
the law is impious and atheistical. The law thus makes ]n’o.t'essi(>n, ]iofc 
of civil toleration,^ but of odminal jicutvaliuv, and ju'^lihcs i:lu‘ most- 
absolute religious indifference in the sub;e^'l.s of Stak'S. Chi llie con¬ 
trary, if, while recognising^that One Religion alone is irv^ and good, 
the law toleiiates and permits the peaceful practice of the otlu.o’sV the 
law may be wise and necessary according to circumstance;:;.'' 
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Draft of Constitution fully 
respectful of Gcm1*s Rights 
(Art. 44). 

L The State acknowledges 
Almighty God^s Right to public 
worship in the manner which He 
has clearly shown to bo His will. 


IL Accordingly, the State shall 
hold in honour the Holy Name of 
God and shall reckon it amongst 
its chief duties to favour and pxo- 
tect religion and^ shall not enact 
any measure prejudicial to it. 


III. The State acknowledge.*, 
that Ihe true religion is that 
cstahlivlx'd by onv llivine Lor<l 
Jesus Christ Himself when He 
instituted the Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic and Roman Church; 
and that that Church has, there¬ 
fore, the divine mission to pro¬ 
pagate the true religion and to be 
the guardian ami interpreter of 
the moral law. 


IV. Tlie State 2’ec<»giuzcs the 
Catholic Church as a perfect 
society, having in itself full con>- 
petence and sovereign authority 
in 3 egard lo man's spiritual good. 

V. (1) Whatever may be classecl 
as belonging to the civil and ))oli- 
tical order is rightly subject t() 
the supreme authority of the other 
perfect society, the State, whose 
function it i«* lo ])rocuro tlu? tem¬ 
poral good, moral and material, 
of society. 

(2) The State pledges itself, 
therefore, in virtue of the sove¬ 
reign authority it holds fr(un God 
ill the temporal sphere, to enforce 
respect, by just laws, for the in¬ 
alienable rights of the person 


Article 44 of the Constitution as 
it now* stands. 


I. (1) The State acknowledges 
that the homage of public wor- 
.ship is due to Almighty God. It 
shall hold His Name in reverence 
and shall respect and honour 
religion. 


(2) The State recognises the 
special^ position ^ of the Holy, 
(hitholic. Apostolic and Roman 
ClnM’cii. the auardiaii of tin* 
faith ^ profe.'^scd^ by the great 
majority of its citizens. 

(3) The State also recognises the 
Church of Ireland, the Presby¬ 
terian Church in Ireland, the 
Meth<^ist Church in Ireland, the 
Religious Society of Friends in 
Ireland, as well as the Jewish 
Congregations and the other reli¬ 
gious denominations existing in 
freland at the date of the coming 
into operation of this Constitu¬ 
tion. 
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and t>he family, and to promote, 
with all its strength, conditions of 
social and moral well-being, 

(3) Wherever the jurisdiction of 
the Catholic Chui'ch and that of 
the State demand to be harmoni¬ 
ously co-ordinated, the State will 
make a special arrangement with 
the Church. It may also make 
special arrangements with other 
Religious Bodies concerning par¬ 
ticular inatters, civil, political 
and religious, in or-der to safe¬ 
guard the personal rights of their 
members. 

VI. The State guarantees to all 
its citizens freedom of religious 
conviction and liberty to practise 
their religion, in I'^ublic and in 
private, due regard however be¬ 
ing head to social mxler and true 
morality. 

VII. The State pledges itself 
not to impose any disabilities that 
would be contrary to natural 
rights and social justice, on the 
ground of religious conviction. 

VIII. Legislation providing 
State aid for schools shall not dis- 
criminate between schools under 
the management of the Catholic 
Church and of the other Religious 
Bodies. 


IX. The Catholic Church and 
the other Religious Bodies in the 
State shall have the right to man¬ 
age their own affairs, own, acquire 
and administer property, movable 
and immovable, and maintain in¬ 
stitutions for I’eligious and charit^ 
able purposes. 

X. Neither the property of the 
Catholic Church nor of any other 
Religious Body shall be diverted 
save for necessary works of public 
utility and on payment of just 
compensation. 


IL (1) Freedom of conscience 
and the free profession and prac¬ 
tice of religion are, subject to 
]:)ublic order and morality, giuir- 
anieo-d lo every citizen. 


i'2) The State guarantees not to 
endow any religion. 

(3) The State shall not impose 
any disabilities or make any 'dis¬ 
crimination on the ground of reli¬ 
gious profession, belief or status. 

(4) Legislation providing Stat’^ 
aid for schools shall not discrim¬ 
inate between schools under tin- 
management of different religious 
denominations, nor be such as to 
aftVci ]) VC judicially the right of 
any child to attend a school ?’e- 
ceiving public money without 
attending religious iuvstruction at 
that school. 

(5) Every religious denomina¬ 
tion shall have the right to man¬ 
age its own affairs, own, acquire, 
and administer property, movable 
and iiumovable, an<l maintain in¬ 
stitutions for religious and char¬ 
itable purposes. 

(6) The property of any relig¬ 
ious denomination or any educa¬ 
tional institution shall not bo 
diverted save for necessary works 
of public utility and on payment 
of compensation. 
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A logical conclusion from the section on Religion in the Irish 
Constitution may be seen in the Rcghtc.r of Pojm]ttl.io7i, 1943, Form 
A. 'I'liis was sent round to be filled up, in connexion with the 
rationing of supplies, in Yovember, 1943. On this form, after the 
column marked Surnwnie there is a column for Othor Names. As 
Irish Citizens Avho do not acce])t membership of Christ are placed 
by the Constitution on the same level as those who do, officially we 
may no brnger speak of ('hrisHon Names in frcland. Those who 
reject membershi]) of the Mystical Body of Christ by Baptism 
would object, so we eliminate what our ancestors so nobly died for. 
If we wish to react against all the attacks being made on family 
life we ought not <inly to restore Chrislirni Names but substitute 
h'amily Name for Surname. 

As has been already remarked, nations do not stand still any 
more than individuals, so Ireland will either return to integral 
acknowledgment of Christ the King or will drift further towards 
the camp of His enemies. The ]wessure towards the Left will be 
maintained by the organized forces of the Jewish Nation and of 
Freemasonry.‘31) The Masonic Society functions freely both in 
the Twenty-Six Counties and in the Six Counties of the North- 
Kast. Communist propaganda is striving to unite all Irish workers 
for the ideals of Marx and Lenin, 'i'he failure to stand for the 
Rights of God in regard to the essential point, namely, the question 
of religion, may be followed later on by a union with the North- 
East in a manner calculated to favour Judaco-Masonic Naturalism. 
Our Divine Lord may be incensed at the forgetfulness of Him and 
the ingratitude shown to Him, in this article of our Constitution, 
and may leave us without the light and strength we need. 


'I'MIC IRISH MONET.VRY SYSTlCM. 

Jn Part V of this work, which treats of Kcononni: Decay and 
the Divine Plan for Order, we shall sec that the functioning of 
the English financial system has resulted in a conijdclc perversion 
of social order. Right order demands the subordination of the 
manipulation of money or e.xchange-medium to the production, 
distribution and exchange of material goods, in view of the de¬ 
velopment of family life and human ijcrsonality through mem¬ 
bership of Christ. Under the Jvnglish G(jld Standard System, 
human beings are subordinated to the jjroduction of material goods 
and the production and distribution of material goods are sub¬ 
ordinated to finance. M. Maritain has e.xccllcnlly expressed the 
above idea, though .somewhat lcs.s explicitly, while considering 
the three elements, man, production of material go(xls, and money. 
In Religion and Uultnre, he writc.s as follows: "Instead of being 

tat) \Ve have in Dublin a B’liai D’rith Lodt'o, a.s ha.s been .ilrciidy 
I’cinarked. 
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considered as a mere feeder enabling' a living organism, which the 
productive undertaking is, to procure the necessary material, 
equipment and replenishing, money has com'e to be considered the 
living organism, and the undertaking wdth its human activities as 
the feeder and instrument of money; so that the profits cease to 
be the normal fruit of the undertaking fed with money, and be- 
come the normal fruit of the money fed by the undertaking. 'That 
is what I call the fecundity of money. Values have been reversed, 
and the immediate consequence is to give the rights of dividend 
precedence over those of salary, and to establish the whole econ¬ 
omy under the supreme regulation of the laws of the fluidity of 
the sign money, predominating over the thing, commodities use¬ 
ful to mankind/'^^ 2 ) 

There has been no real reaction in Ireland against this funda¬ 
mental disorder. Professor O'Rahilly points this out in Money 
(p. 394) : We must not be misled by current phraseology/’ he 
writes, ''into thinking that we have at present a separate cur¬ 
rency which happens to be kept at parity with British Currency. 
What w^e have is not parity but identity subject to separate book- 
entry/' This identity was disastrous for our farmers, when the 
Bank of England entered upon its posl-'war deflation in view of 
the restoration of the Gold-Standard in 1925. The fundcimental 
disorder inspiring the system is militating against the rehabilitation 
of rural life and the promotion of social justice. Irish working¬ 
men, having nothing but their labour to offer for sale must now' 
go across to England during the present war (1939—?), iu order 
to be able to secure some of the exchange-medium freely issued 
there. By presenting this English exchange-medium, their fam¬ 
ilies can obtain Irish exchange-medium. Meanwhile the recom¬ 
mendations of the Report of the Drainage Commission (Dublin, 
1941) are not being attended to as they ought. These recom¬ 
mendations would mean the issue of exchange-medium for work 
here, highly profitable W'ork in the long run.^^*^^ Rcaftoresialion, 
LOO, would mean highly profitable w'ork. 'Phe morally inevital)le 
conscqtiences of the migration—and return—fit in well with the 
])lans of the anti-supernatural forces in the world for the attack 
on the Supernatural Life in our country. , Anyone can verify this 
by reading Irish Freedom, the Communist organ .published 

Translation, Sheed and Ward, p. 62. 

(33) We have pursued the amazing policy that before can Irish 1 ) 00 rid 
note can be issued in Ireland someone has to acquire an English pound 
or lend a pound to the English Government. And so \vc cannot issue 
money to" set the Irish unemployed to work, creating lUcal ivealth on 
which they niay live. We heave allowed our productive woi'kevs t<» o-owd 
into the emigrant ships and to endure the conditions in other countries 
which they have had to endure, and have put a banker’s fetish before the 
lives of tens of thousands of Irish men and women ” (T/ie Nexo Central 
Ihnil-, No. I of The Irish People Publications). 
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in Lvngland for the diftusion of Comtriunistic ideas amongst Irish 
workingmen over there. An extract, taken from the June (1942) 
issue of Irish Frr.rdoyn, is to be found in its proper setting 
in The WorkingmeiTs Guilds of the Middle Ages, by the present 
writer. Irish Frerdotyr not only approves of attacks on the acknow¬ 
ledgment of the one d'rue Religion by any State—religious dis¬ 
tinctions arc protected (Uily l)y tyrants"—l)ut advocates the con¬ 
fiscation of Church property and the abolition of the right of 
acquiring property by inheritance. The abolition of the right of 
inheritance is one of the i)oints insisted upon in The Comm^iinist 
Manifesto of Marx and fhigels. It aims a deadly blow’ at family 
'life and sane farming. 

GERMANY’S R]A\CTI0X. 
rkUSSIA AND JUDAEO-YASOXkY. 

In order to understand the diftcrent currents in the German 
reaction against judaco-Masonic influences, \vc must bear well in 
mind that the Jewish Nation and I'rcemasonrv arc Avorking in 
the camp of Satan for the reign of Naturalism, that is, for the 
disruption of the Divine Plan for order and the elimination of 
Suj)crnatural Eife and love from the world. They will hotly 
deny this or scoff at it, l)ut the objective order of the world re¬ 
mains. In addition, the leaders of the [ewish Nation aim at the 
inauguration ot llie reign of tlie natural Messias and the rejection 
of Our Divine ]^ord, in \'iew of their own domination, and they 
use their undeniable influence on I'reemasonrv for that purpose. 
Accordingly, we must be iireparcd to see these naturalistic forces 
favour Protestant iiowers like England and Ihmssia in so far as 
they may be useful instruments in propagating Naturalism and 
at the same time seek to use them for the ulterior schemes of 
Judaco-Masonry. Wc must be prepared, too, for reactions, when 
these Protestant countries perceive that what they consider their 
national interests have been sacrificed to Jewish interests on vari¬ 
ous occasions and that their Jiational life is in danger of cor- 
ruption and decay. 

We need not be astonished, then, to find, on the one 
hand, in books like fjCs Societfl^ Secretfis et la 
SocAdte, by Pere Deschamps, S.J., and Les F(}H.y'quoy dc la Gncrre 
Mondiale, by Mgr. Delassus, lengthy accounts of the different 
ways in w'hich Jewry and Freemasonry favoured the hegemony 
of Prussia over the Germanic countries and the substitution of 
r>erlin for Vienna as the cultural centre of the German-speaking 
peoples. Jt may 1)C well to mention one of the lesser known inci¬ 
dents in this story. We saw that the creation of a Prussian Em¬ 
pire was amongst the aims of Palmerston outlined in the Globe 
of 12th May, 1849. Already at the Diet of Frankfort in 1848, Mgr. 
Ketteler, afterwards Bishop of Mayence, was astonished to hear 
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one of the deputies propose, at a preliminary reunion, the exten¬ 
sion of the frontiers of Prussia to the Main, thus mak¬ 
ing himself the champion of an enormous violation of 
law and justice. I never thought,” he wrote in one 
of his books, “ that, twenty years later, as Bishop of May- 
ance, I should see the realization of this plan. . . . / ayn now 
cf^rtain. that this deputy 'was not expressing a merely personal 
opinion, but that he was revealing the plan of a secret society.”^^^^ 
Prussia showed its gratitude by protecting Freemasonry. In a 
book published by General Gelazinski with the authorization of the 
German Grand Lodge, shortl}" after the aj^pearance of Pope Leo 
XIIPs Encyclical Letter, Htimanurn genus^ on Freemasonry, we 
read; Of all the European powers that have been in contact with 
Freemasonry, only two have been consistent in their line of con¬ 
duct ; Prussia which has always protected it, and the Papacy which 
has always combated it.^^^s) 

It was from Prussia that the movement for the emancipation 
of the Jews started. The Jew, Wilhelm Dohm, Secretary of the 
Prussian Ministry of Foreign Affairs, wrote a book entitled 
Political Reforyn and the Jews, which appeared in 1781. Accord¬ 
ing to the Jewish convert, I'abbc Joseph Lcmann, this lH)uk had 
an enormous influence on Mirabcau and the other French revo¬ 
lutionaries. Dohm. who was later Plenipotentiary for Prussia in 
negotiations with Napoleon, was a very intimate friend of Mira- 
beau, when the latter frequented the salon of Hcnriettc TIerz in 
Berlin (1783-1788). In 1788 Mirabeau himself published a pam¬ 
phlet in London containing Dohm's ideas. L'abbc Leniann says 
that Dohm simply applied to the Jews the theories exposed in 
Rousseaifs Conirat Social, Rousseau substituted “ men ” and 
citizens ” for “ members of Christ.” Dohm then claimed that 
the Jews who refused to become members of Christ should be 
treated as men and citizens.And the Jews showed their grati¬ 
tude by the way in which they favoured the increase of Prussia's 
power. One testimony will suffice. In Le Nouveau Mercure 
(Paris, May, 1922), a Jewish writer, M. Rene Gross, contributed 
an article entitled The Jewish Question hg a Jew, In the course 
of this article, he said: On November 11, 1918, Germany gave 
up the struggle and laid down her arms. France had lost 1,600,000 
of her youth killed on the field of battle. ... It is doubtful whe¬ 
ther this sacrifice has been of any use. After forty-two months 
of peace, France, bled white, devastated and ruined, is to-day in 


(Jermany After the War of 1800, by Mgr. Ketbeler (quoted from 
the French tran.dation by Belet, in Deschamps, Vol. 11, P* 402). 

(35) Quoted by Mgr. Delassus in Les Pourquoi de la Guerre Mondiale, 
Vol. TL p. 52. 

(3(j) ]A Entree des J uifs dan.^ la Sociefe Franraise^ l)y I'abbc 

Joseph Lemann, pp. 368-381. 
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a more dangerous siUialion, in face of Germany, than in 1914. 
. . . If France does not look out, the conquered of yesterday, 
victorious to-day, will l)c the conquerors of to-morrow. I'he two 
Internationals, which arc simply the two facets of the Jewish 
International Power, Finance and Revolution, are working fever- 
ishl\^ for that end. It is no longer necessary to prove this thesis. 
. . . Jdie criminals have come forward into the limelight too 

o{)cnly and in too many countries at the same time. The con- 
ilagraiion in Russia lights up the crime with flames that arc 
really too high and too luminous for there to be any longer any 
])(>ssibility of concealment.” 

On the other hand, we find in books like that of Dr. Friedrich 
Wichtl, Wcltfreimaiirrrei, \V dir evolution, Wdlrepublik, the 
accusation levelled at Jewry and P'reemasonry of having continu¬ 
ally worked against the interests of Germany. For example, 
Wichtl shows that Freemasonry throughout the world turned 
against Germany during the Great War (1914-1918). Jn particular^ 
he ])rovcs that it was through Masonic pressure that Italy entered 
the vvar against Austria and Germany. He shows also that the 
Communist Republic in Munich and the whole Communist move¬ 
ment in Germany and Russia after the Great War was the work 
of Judaco-Masonry with Brothers Toller, Levien, Axelrod, 
Wadlcr, Fwinger, Jvcnin and Trotsky, &c., On page 286, 

he gives as his conclusion that “ neither we, Germans, nor the 
visible Governments of our enemies are responsible for the terrible 
slaughter of the Great War, but that dark, secret power which we 
have called World-^Iasonrv, behind which is hidden the invisible 
tiller of the destinies of all States and peoples, World-Jewry.” 

In tlicir books, Pere Deschamps, S.J., and Mgr. Delassus stress 
the fact that the organized nauiralistic forces favoured Prussia, in 
view of utilizing that Power's anti-Catholic attitude, for the elim¬ 
ination iA the spirit of the Mystical Body of Christ from Germany. 
Wichtl insists ui)on the fact that in the end, Prussia began to see 
that she ivas being sacrificed in her turn for "'higher interests.” 
One is stiamgly reminded of a remark made to the distinguished 
historian, Cardinal Pitra, at Vienna, in 1889. A highly-placed per¬ 
sonage, whose name ho does not give, said to him: “The Catholic 
Nations must 1)c crushed by the Protestant Nations. When this 
result has been attained, a breath will be sufficient to bring about 
the (lisaippearancc of Protestantism. Thus we shall arrive at State 
Atheism.vSo the ]’)oints of view defended by these two grou[)s 
of writers arc com])lcmcntary rather than contradictory. 

^‘^7) Op. cit., j>p. :>] 1-231, 278-281. 

Quoted by M.iijr. Delassus, op. cit., Vol. II, p. -IS. 

Wichtl assorts (op. cit., p. 186) that, though Frederick the Great 
was a Frconiason, he was never aydinitted to the real secrets of the Lodges. 
As the founder of tlio Ancient and Accepted Scottish Bite, to which, 
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GERMANY’S REACTION IS ANTAGONISTIC TO THE 

CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The German reaction against the corrupting naturalistic in¬ 
fluence of Jewry and Freemasonry, instead of inaugurating the 
return of the whole German nation to the Divine Plan for order, 
from which North Germany turned aside in the 16th century, has 
intensified the disorder. The reaction is a purely naturalistic one, 
hy which the German Race is put in the place of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, German blood is substituted for Sanctifying Grace, 
the Life-blood of the Mystical Body, and the instinctive aspira¬ 
tions of the German racebound, national soul, as interpreted by 
the leaders of the race, re})lacc the moral law. Over against the 
supernatural, supranational Mystical Body of Christ, the Jews 
put their race and their nation, thus declaring that order is to 
come to the world through all nations being moulded by the 
Jewish Nation. In consequence of this fundamental disorder in 
jew'ish thought. Pantheism has largely taken the place of belief 
in the Transcendent God of their ancestors, and the Talmud has 
ousted the law of God. In this way the Jews have come to put 
their race and nation in the place of God, have deified them in 
fact. Instead of drawing the obvious lesson from the Jewish re¬ 
jection of Christ and striving to bring back Germany to accept 
His Divine Plan, the National-Socialist movement has denounced 
the whole Christian revelation as a superimposed deformation of 
the German national soul and set up the German race and its 
national aspirations in the place both of the Mystical Body of 
Christ and, a fortiori, of the Jewish race and nation. 

.Accordingly, National-Socialism substitutes the German race 
and its exigencies of social organization for the supernatural, 
supranational Mystical Body of Christ and its exigencies of social 
organization, expressed by the Indirect Power of the Church, 
Christian Marriage as the union of members of Christ, and 
Christian Education as the formation of members of Christ. So 
one can readily conclude that the National-Socialist reaction 
against the corroding influence of Jewish Naturalism on German 
national life leads, not only to measures of repression against the 


however, additions were made at the end of the 18th century, Frederick 
was well aware of the inner meaning of Masonic Naturalism. In fact 
the Mason, Bluntschli, claims for him the honour of being the initiator 
of the revolutionary era, which, he says, should date from the year of 
Frederick’s accession, namely 1740, rather than from 1789. The modern 
State “ independent of {ill theocracy,” that is, owing no submission io 
the divine law, began with Frederick, he maintains. Cf. Deschamps. 
op. fit., Vol. II, p. 19. 
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Jews but to a dire persecution of the Catholic Church.The 
deified German race has attacked directly the rival natural deity, 
the Jewish race, and has proceeded systematically to get rid 
of it as corrupting the very fount of deity, German blood. It 
undermines and seeks to eliminate directly and indirectly the 
supernatural, supranational Catholic Church. Catholics are still 
allowed to profess at Mass that they will endeavour to live their 
lives as members of Christ and that they will strive to organize 
society so as to be aided in so living. But, from the moment 
Catholics in Germany and Austria leave the Church after Mass, 
they find society organized on the principle that the highest form 
of life is German national life and that German blood is higher 
and nobler than Sanctifying Grace, the Life-blood of the Mystical 
Body. National-Socialism demands an education which forms the 
young to regard membership of the German race, not membership 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, as the highest good. The moral law 
of which the sole divinely-appointed guardian is the Catholic 
Church is replaced by the exigencies of German blood as declared 
by the chosen leaders of the people. Hence the whole social organ¬ 
ization of German life and the ideals animating it are completely 
anti-Catholic. 


We can now understand what National-Socialism means bv 
Positive Christianity,” Revelation, Faith, Sin and Redemption. 
Positive ChristinniUi is Christianity as the German National Soul, 
the noblest of all souls, understands it under the inllucnce of its 
special instinctive impulses. Catholicism and Protestantism both 
stand for a negative Christianity which is always condemning and 
forbidding courses of action, thus barring the way tf) the positive 
expans^ion of the German soul. It is only when a man has broken 
with Catholicism that he becomes tree for a really organic cul¬ 
ture, a true faith in German blood. Revelation signifies the in¬ 
spiration coming from the blood of the German race and from 
the history of the German people. Faith is nothing else than sub¬ 
lime unshakable confidence in the future of the German people 
and in the truth of the Leader's mission. The Leader has been 
thrown up by the German racial soul for the national hour of 
need. The one really mortal sin is to mingle good German blood 
with the inferior blood of other races and to deform the mind by 
doctrines opposed to the National-Socialist W eltanschaunng 

( 40 ) In The Ituler-i of Itussicf (pp. 74-77), two quotations are sivoii 
from distinguished German Catholic writers to show the enormous extern; 
of Jewish influence in Gernuiny. Dr. Kurt Ziesche, Professor in the 
University of Prcslau, insists upon the prevalence of Jewish Naturalism 
in the political and economic life of the country, in his book. Das 
Kihiiytum Christi in Ewropa, published in 1920, Dr. Eberle, the Editor 
of Fchdnere Zukimft, sets out in 1927 the jictual power and might of 
Jewish influence in banking, in publishing and commercial life, etc., etc. 
Cf. The Mystical Body of Christ m the Modern, World, p. 310. 
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(World-outJook or View of the World). Redemptio7i consists 
in the liberation of the German soul from extraneous influences 
of blood and all anti-racial deforming doctrines. 

We can thus see the radical opposition between the National- 
Socialist WeUa?zschau?oig, w'ith its deiiication of the (ierman 
Race, and the Divine Plan for order through the Catholic Church, 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Hence persecution of the Catholic 
Church by a National-Socialist Government is inevitable. In 
Mein Kanipf^ Herr Hitler is quite explicit in this regard. “ A 
Weltanschauung is intolerant,'' he writes, “and cannot permit an¬ 
other to exist side by side with it. It imperiously demands its own 
recognition as unique and exclusive and a complete transforma¬ 
tion in accordance with its views throughout all the branches of 
public life. It can never allow the previous state of affairs to con¬ 
tinue in existence by its side. ... It may be objected here that 
• . . . such fanaticism and intolerance are typical symptoms of a 
Jewish mentality. That may be a thousandfold true; and it is a 
fact deeply to be regretted .... but the fact does not change 
conditions as they exist to-day. The men w’ho wdsh to liberate 
our German nation from the conditions in which it now exists 
cannot cudgel their brains with thinking how excellent it would 
be if this or that event had never arisen. They must strive to 
find ways and means of abolishing what actually exists. A 
philosophy of life which is inspired by an infernal spirit of intoler¬ 
ance can only l)c set aside by a doctrine that is advanced in an 
equally ardent spirit and fought for with as determined a will. 

. . . Political parties are prone to enter into compromises; but a 
Wcltanschainmg never does this, ... A general Weltanschauung 
will never share its place with something else. Therefore it can 
never agree to collaborate in any order of things it condemns. 
On the contrary it feels obliged to c‘m])l()y every means in light¬ 
ing against the old order and the whole order of ideas belonging 
to that order and to prepare the way for its destruction. Any 
new philosophy of life will bring its ideas to victory only if the 
must courageous and active elements of its epoch and its people 
are enrolled under its standards and grouped lirmly together in a 

Mr. James Murphy, the translator of the Unexpiirgated Kdition 
of Mein Kampf^ writes in the introduction to that work: ** Weltans¬ 
chauung literally means ‘ outlook on the wodcl.' But as generally used 
in German this outlook on the world mean.s a whole system of ideas asso¬ 
ciated together in an organic unity—ideas of human life, human 
values, cultural and religious ideas, politics, economic.s, etc., in fact 
a totalitarian view of human existence. Thus Christianity could he 
called a Weltanschauung . . . National Socialism claims definitely to 
be a Weltansehaining,^^ WeltansvhnuiHig is a complete ))hilosophy (.f* 
human life. Complete philosophy or comprehensive all-embracing view 
of human life expresses what Mr. Murphy means by “a totalitarian view 
of human existence.” 
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powerful fighting* organization. To achieve this purpose it is 
absolutely necessary to select from the general system of doc¬ 
trine a certain number of ideas which will appeal to such indi- 
l^iduals and which, once they arc ex])rcsscd in a precise and clear- 
cut form, will serve as articles of faith for a new association of 
men. . . . 'J'hc programrnc of a WrllanscJtanKng represents a 
(led a ration of war against an existing order of things, against 
})resent conditions, in short, against the established W cltari' 
schiiinnuj, It is not necessary, however, that every individual 
fighter for such a new doctrine need have a full grasp of the ultim¬ 
ate ideas a?ul ])lans of those who are the leaders of the movc- 

O])j)ositi(m to the moulding [)rocess carried out by the Natioaial- 
Socialist \\ cU(tnsch(t}nt})q, o])])()sition wliich is incuml')ent on every 
Catholic Bisho]') and Priest, is treated by the National-Socialist 
Government as interference in politics and as [in expression of 
hostility to the German Reich. According to the National-Social¬ 
ist GovcrnmcJil, to form children to consider mcml)crship of Christ 
as their highest dignity, infinitely higher than membership of any 
race, is “ |)olitics and an act of direct enmity to the German 
State as at ])rcsent constituted. 

Persecution of the Catholic Church is therefore inevitable, as 
has been said. But, according to the National-Socialist Govern¬ 
ment, there is no persecution of Catholics for religion. All that 
Ivippcns is that ])ricsis who interfere in politics and show them¬ 
selves enemies (jf the German State arc dealt with as they deserve. 
Accordingly, we find flagrant contradictions between the affirm¬ 
ations of the Plead of the German Government, Herr A. Hitler, on 
the one hand, and those of the Pope and the German Bishops, on 
the other. 

For example, in an Official National-Socialist Bulletin, 
prorn Gemtany (April, 1939), in a statement made by Herr Hitler 
in the Reichstag on January 30th, 1939, we read: “No one in 
Germany has so far l)een persecuted for his religious views, nor 
will any one be persecuted on that account. . . , We shall pro¬ 
tect the German clergy in their capacity as God's ministers; but 
wc shall destroy members of the clergy who are the enemies of 
the German Reich.” Yet, on the other hand. Pope Pius XI, speak¬ 
ing to the College of Cardinals on Christmas live, 1937, said: 

“ Wc must call things by their right names. In Germany, there is 
vnderdaJffy a refiyious persecniion, p'or a long time, they have 
been Irving to make us believe that tlierc is no ])crsccution. Wc 
know well, however, that (here is a grievous persecution. 
flay more, there has rarely been a persecution so grievous, so 
fearful, so pahiful, and so devastating in its far-reaching effects. 

Qj). cii,, pp. SV8-380, (Unexpurgated l{!dition, Hurst & Blackett, 
Ltd.. 1939). 
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It is a persecution in which neither the exercise of force, nor the 
pressure of threats, nor the subterfip^'es of cunning* and deceit 
have been s])are(l. . . . We arc not meddling' in jx)litics. . . . 
Jt is undeniably Our duty to insist that the ordinary citizen is 
obliged to main lain his civic life in conformity witli the law of 
God, the law of Christ. Is that working for religion or is it 
meddling in politics? It certainly is not meddling in ])olitics. . . . 
This it is that profoundly grieves the vS()\*crcign PontilL namely, 
the repeated accusation of the abuse of religion for ])olitical ends 
and the laainching of such a calumny against so many of ffis 
Veneraf)Ie Brethren in the Episco]}atc, against mcml)crs of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals, against so many iMdosls, against so 
manv good lavmen, solicitous for nothing else than to o])ev God’s 
law 

y\gain, in their Joint Pastoral Letter of 19th August, 1938, 
the German Bishops wrote as follows: “We German Catholic 
Bishops have already in earlier Pastorals dealt with the struggle 
which has been forced upon us. And again to-day, from repeated 
experiences, we have to place it on record that these attacks have 
not been moderated or become more bearable, l)ut have grown 
fiercer and are being pressed home with greater enmity than ever, 
while it is also true that our enemies’ aims have now l)ecome more 
evident. They arc trying to restrict us on every side, to bleed 
our Catholic life to death. IVy/, rnon^ then coinjdete 

ovcrthroiv of the (Uitholir Church on German soil, and even at 
the entire elimination of Christianity of whatc\'er sort, and the 
introduction in it.s ])lace of a form of belief which is utterly alien 
to the true faith in God and belief in a future life. . . . Men of 
standing and authority have themselves announced with the great¬ 
est publicity that their ideological aim is none other than the 
destruction of German Catholicism. Nor can it be urged against 
this that, after all. no hindrance is placed in the way of holding 
Catholic Church services. On the wliole this is still the case. In 
actual fact, however, constant efforts are being made in that 
direction, notably by the endeavour to engender in youth and in 
those in various camps a distaste for going to Church, by putting 
difficulties in the way of their doing so, also h}' rei)rescnting 
' denominationalism ’ as destructive of the unity of the nation, 
and striving to drive everything ecclesiastical out of the ])ubUc 
gaze. There has thus been allotted to us a life like that in the 
catacom!)s, which is to l)e the l)cginning of the end. . . . \T1ere 
the BifiJ}oj)s mention some of the loaifsi in lohirh the persecution is 
carried on\ . 

According to the principles of the racial and ‘blood ’ theories, 
the j)erson and life of Christ are in contradiction willi the German 

Translated from the Italian text in the Acta Apostolicae Sedh, 
31 January, 1938, p. 21. 

CC 
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ideal of humanity, as are also the principles of His teaching and, 
in particular, the doctrines of Original Sin, Redemption, reward 
and punishment after death, which are said to be drawn from the 
superstitious legends of barbarous peoples who imposed their be¬ 
liefs on the Germans by force. Imbued with these principles, 
young people, in different parts of the countr)'’, took it upon them¬ 
selves to clear the ])ublic places of the Crucifix, the symbol of 
Christianity. They even w’cnt so far as to destroy very ancient 
Calvaries, taking m) account of the artistic value of several among 
them. - , . They seek to lianish the Christian God, and to set up 
a ^ German God ’ in His jdacc. Is this ‘ God ’ a different God from 
the God of other nations? If He is, then there are as many ‘Gods* 
as there are races and ]>et)i)lcs, which is as much as to say that 
none of them is ‘ God ’ at all, since the true God is necessarily 
unique. ... It has been proclaimed in an official statement that 
the German will not accej)! a ‘ Creator-God.* If that is so, the 
German is turning this ])assing world into something eternal, and 
in so far as the one and only true God is rejected he can under¬ 
stand by the tvord ‘ God * at most .sonic manifestation of the racial 
soul. Such a ‘God’ as this has no meaning. , . . Just as was 

done to the Holiest one of all, who said, ‘ I am the Way, the 

Truth and the Life,’ they can take Christian truth prisoner, 
scourge her, hand her over i(j ilic civil ])ower, crown her with 
the thorns of calumny, condemn her to death and crucify her on 

a German Calvary. But for her, short indeed will be the silence 

of the grave, and she will rise again and gaze in triumph at the 
tomb men dug for her and sealed over her, and at the silent graves 
of her enemies, closed for over. 


riie radical oi)posilion (*f (jcrnian racial lhcr)rics to Catholic 


teaching is made clear in 


llie insiriiciion to combat them, issued 


by the Sacred Congregali(;n for Seminaries and Universities to 
Rectors of Seminaries and Catholic Universities. The document. 


which was issued on Aiiril 13th, 1938, runs as follows: “Last year, 
on Christmas Iwe, our August Pontiff and gloriously reigning 
Pope, in his allocution to the Cardinals and Prelates of the Roman 


Curia, referred in grave and sorrowful terms to the grievous per¬ 
secution of the Catholic Church in Germany. It was a cause of 
the greatest pain to the heart of the PToly Father that, in order 
to excuse .such (lagrant injustice, l)arefaced calumnies were in¬ 


vented, and most i)crnicious doctrines, falsely alleged to be scien¬ 
tific, were spread far and wddc, with the intention of creating 
<lirc confusion in minds and ii])rooting ihe true religion. In view 


of this stale of things, the Sacred Congregation of Studies urges 


(44) This translation is in great part taken from The Persecution of 
the CiUholic Churek ht the Third Pcivh. publisluMl by Burns and Oates, 
but- the translation made by the present writer for The Eulers of Russia, 
pp. 67, 68, has also been used. 
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Catholic Universities and Faculties to direct all their resources 
and efforts to the defence of truth against the inroads of these 
errors. Accordingly, those who are teaching in these centres of 
higher studies must mobilize all the means at their command, in 
biology, history, philosophy, apologetics, legal and moral science, 
and thus forge the weapons with which to refute decisively and 
expertly the following absolutely untenable and erroneous doc¬ 
trines : 

" 1) The human races by their natural and immutable char¬ 
acters are so diflferent, one from another, that the lowest of them 
is further removed from the highest than it is from the highest 
species of animal. 

** 2) The vigour of the race and blood-purity must be pre¬ 
served and cultivated by every means. Anything that conduces 
to this end is by that very fact honourable and permissible. 

‘‘ 3) The intellectual and moral qualities of man come mainly 
from his blood, the source of racial characteristics. 

** 4) The essential aim of education is’ to develop the charac¬ 
ters of the race and to inflame men's minds with a burning love 
of their own race as of the supreme good. 

** S) Religion is subject to the law of race and must be adapted 
to it. 

‘‘ 6) The primary source and supreme rule of ihe whole juri¬ 
dical order is the racial instinct. 

“7) Only the Cosmos or Universe exists, u living being: all 
things, man included, are only diverse forms, increasing through 
the ages, of the L'niversal Living Being. 

*'8) Individual men exist by the Slate and for the State: 
whatever rights they possess come to them exclusively through 
a concession from the State. 

SOURCES OF THE GERAIAN RACE-THEORY. 

What are the sources of the present-day deification of the 
German Race ? They are many -and varied. We may begin by 
distinguishing between the remote and the proximate sources. The 
remote source is the Lutheran revolt in the 16th century. The 
proximate sources are the philosophy of Kant, Fichte and Hegel 
and the race-theories of the Frenchman, Gobineau, and the Eng¬ 
lishman, H. St. Chamberlain. Let us say a lew words about each 
of these in turn. 

(45) For the introductory part of the document, the translation in 
The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third Iteich (Burns and 
Oates) has been used. The propositions themselves have been translated 
directly from the original. 
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THE EUTHEJ'JAN IHCVOl/f. 


The Euthcran revolt is (he revolt of (lie indii'hliK/I aeninsl that 

I » 

su1)jcction to the Divine Plan for order liy ^vI^ch Irue pcrsonalitij 
is developed. God alone, as we saw in Cha];ler J, possesses per¬ 
sonality in the full sense of the wi^rd, for 1 le alone is fully inde¬ 
pendent, in riis Bciiii^* and in 11 is Action, not merely of matter, 
but also of everythinEf that is not Himself. Accordingly, human 
personality is dcveloi)ed, in ])roportion as we tend to union with 
God along' the lines He has laid down. This means that, in our 
condition of fallen but redeemed beings, our personality is de¬ 
veloped in ])ro])orlion as we live in loving union with the Dlessed 
Trinity present in us through membership of Christ’s Mystical 
Bod}", the Catholic Church, thus observing the objective order of 
life incumbent upon us because of the actual Divine Idan. Growth 
of personality, therefore, im])lies a developed gras]) of that ordered 
tendency and an intense love of tlie order so grasped. This love 
will manifest itself by a ca])acity for self-sacrifice, that is, by an 
increasing power of su])])rcssing the inclination to make of self 
the centre of life. In this way we respect the ordered tendency 
of all beings to God, the Common Good of the universe. 

To develop one’s individviiliUj, on the other liand, is to lead 
a self-centred existence allowing one’s will to be swayed against 
order under the impulse of passion. Luther’s history is the 
story of a revolt against order under the sway of ])assion. “As 
Luther gets older, his energy becomes less and less a soul’s en- 
ergy, and more and more, the energy of a tetnjicrament. Driven 

by great desires and vehement longings.])osscssed by the 

passions, loosing the tem])est around him, l)reaking every obstacle 
and all external discipline. . . . Luther is tlie very tyi^e of mod¬ 
ern individualism (the proto-type of modern times, Fichte calls 
him). But'in reality his personality is rent asunder and ruined. 

. . . All that comes from the same cause: the absolute predomin¬ 
ance of Feeling and Ap])ctitc.With Luther . , . the will 

has the primacy, truly and absolutely. . . . That attitude of soul 
naturally goes with a ]>rofound anti-intcllectualisin, which was 
besides helped i)y the Ockhamist and Nominalist training in phil- 
osph}", which Taither had received. ... So in Luther the swollen 
consciousness of the self is essentially a consciousness of will, of 
rrMizatjon of freedom^, as German philoso])hy said later on. We 
should have to stress too his egocentrism, and show how the self 
is centre for him, not certainly, as in Kant, from a claim of the 
human intelligence to be the measure of intelligible things, but 
from the claim of the individual will, cut off fnnn the universal 
body of the Church, to stand solitary before God and Christ, in 
order to ensure its justification. . . . Behind JvUtherhs appeals 
to the redeeming Lamb, behind his outbursts of confidence and 
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his faith in the forgiveness of sins, there is a human creature 
which .... will follow the will to power .... and work 
its will in the world.^’^^e) 

The Lutheran revolt, therefore, in the last resort consisted 
in the setting-up of the passionate will of a human creature against 
the Divine Plan. It inaugurated the conflict of the Gospel and Law, 
of Faith and Works, and gave rise to the immanentist and sub¬ 
jectivist tendency by which the objective order of the world is 
considered to be an obstacle hampering the development of the 
inner self. With it, the Germanic peoples began to set up their 
will to mould the world against ordered subjection to the Mystical 
Body of Christ. The philosophy of Kant, Fichte and Hegel de¬ 
finitely put man in the place of God. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT, FICPITE AND HEGEL. 

To understand the full effect of those philosophers, we must 
go back for a moment to the two currents which we saw issuing 
from Nominalism. The Nominalism of Descartes sacrificed man’s 
sense-faculties to his intelligence and led to the Pantheism of 
Spinoza, by which man is identified with God. The Nominalism 
of Locke, Berkeley and Hume sacrificed man’s intelligence which 
was finally reduced to the rank and function of an internal sense. 
Kant’s philosophy was a reaction against the consequences of the 
sensism or empiricism of Hume, Sensism leaves before the mind 
only discontinuous phenomena like grains of dust with no intellig¬ 
ible exi)lanation of the groupings to be met with in nature. Kant 
saw that the empiricism of Locke and Hume not only could not 
explain the unity of individual beings but was in flagrant contra¬ 
diction with the fact of the necessary and universal judgements 
of science, that is, of the existence of a necessary and universal 
order in the world. The temptation for Kant to ascribe to the 
mind the phenomena themselves, as subject to order and law, thus 
making of them a product of human thought, was very great. 
As he had no knowledge of the TJiomistic doctrine of abstraction, 
by which the intellect grasps the objective order of the world in 
the data furnished to it by the sense-faculties, he succuml)ed to 
the temptation. The universe of ordered phenomena is absorbed 
in the subject and appears as immanent to the mind, and the 
human mind constructs the order of the world. The' mind of 
man lakes on the function of the Divine Mind, for the Divine 
Intelligence is the measure of things. 

Fichte completed the ^yoyk of putting man in the place of 

m Three Reformers, hy J. ilarilain, pp. 27-37, passun (Sheed and 
Ward). 

(47) Of. Les Sfivrres de Vldtolhmcs by Jolivet, pn. 104-110. and 

Mari tain, Reflexions sur V I nielli yen re, p. 30. 
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God by teaching* that the human mind produced not only the 
form. l)ut the matter of thought. He saw that, if the matter came 
from outside, the application to it of the categories would be 
arbitrary and that there was no guarantee of its “malleability^" 
or “pliability" under the action of the human mind. Might it not 
one day refuse to be moulded and so leave nothing but chaos and 
confusion? 3'he Mind (or Ego) for Fichte must he the Absolutely 
First Being, pi'oducing the phenomenal world l)y an unconscious 
and involuntary creation, flencc the created mind is identified 
with God. d'his is what Fichte stresses so strongly in his 
Addresses to the German Nation. For exam])le, in the Third 
Address, he says: “'Phe pupil of this education is not merely a 
member of human society here on this earth. . . . He is also 
. . . . a link in the eternal chain of spiritual life in a higher 
social order. . . . Lhuler pro])er guidance he will .... find at 
the end that nothing really exists hut life, the spiritual life which 
lives in thought, and that everything else does not really exist, 
but only appears to exist. ... He will perceive that . . . accord- 
ing to a laic foinided. in God Himself, the spiritual life which 
alone really exists is one, the divine itself, which exists and 
manifests itself only in living thought. He will thus learn 
to know and keep holy his own and every other spiritual 
life as an eternal link in the chain of the 'manifestation of the 
divine life^^^^'^ 


How^ does the Ego (u* mind ])roduce the non-ego ? Uncon¬ 
sciously and involuntarily. Fichte distinguishes in the knowing 
subject the empirical, finite and individual ego conscious of it¬ 
self and the infinite and universal Ego, which is the rational life 
of human society manifested in practice, especially in German 
science and philosophy. This practical rational life of human 
society ever tends to know l)Ctter and to bring about the moral 
order of the world. German thought is called upon to mould 
the world and to introduce order into it. The German mind is the 
culminating point of the self-consciousness of the ever-evolving 
deity immanent in humanity.We can thus grasp the full force 
of the conclusion of Fichte’s Fourteenth Address. “ If there is 
any truth in what I have said in these addresses/’ we read, “ it 
is to you, the parent stock of modern Europe, that, amongst all 
modern peoples, the germ of human perfection is in a special 
sense entrusted and on you that the lead in its development has 


(48) TChe T)‘anslation of the Addresses by Jones and Turnbull (1922) 
has been chiefly used. 

(49) Humanity itself is the living God. ... I loathe every form of 
religion which considers God as a personal being. Such an idea is 
unworthy of the human race “ (Quoted from FichtePs Criticism of any 
Form of Bevelatio'n-, by Pere Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., I)e Revelatione, 
1, p. 242). 
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been conferred. If you fail in this your special ’call, with you 
fails all hope of the whole human race/' 

This Pantheism or identification of God with man is modified 
in expression in Fichte's successors, Schelling and He.o^el, but the 
transcendence of God is just as strenuously denied by them/so) 
God is immanent in the world especially in the German Race. In 
the evolution of the Humanity-God, one State or people always 
leads, according to Hegel, Greece and Rome led the ancient 
world. In Europe to-day, there is a Chosen People to carry on 
the development of the world and introduce order into it—the 
German Race. 

GERMAN RACIAL INSTINCT REPLACES THE GERMAN MINI) AS 
THE FORCE MOULDING THE WORLD—GOBINEAU 

AND H. ST. CHAMBERLAIN. 

It would take too long to enumerate all the influences which 
have led to the present form of the divinization of the German 
race. We have seen the current coming front Fichte and Hegel. 
Even the partial reactions against these philosophers never (lues- 
tioned the basic principle, namely, that German thought was 
destined to mould the world. For example, German absorption in 
metaphysical speculation w'as the object of much criticism, when 
it was perceived that other countries which had been more con¬ 
cerned with colonization, raw materials and manufacture, had 
accumulated enormous wealth and power. As a consequence, 
Feuerbach’s materialism went to the extreme of putting matter 
and body as the essence of the Ego, but it retained the position 
of the Ego, and also the German guidance of the moulding pro¬ 
cess. Haeckel applied the Darwinian theory of selection to human 
life, and war took its place as part of the Germanic contribution 
to world-progress. Accordingly, the new' current coming from 
Gobineau and H. St. Chamberlain readily fitted into the existing 
mentality. According to them, purity of blood and race is the 
great principle of progress for humanity, not only of physical 
but of mental and moral progress. Therefore, that the German 
mind and soul may mould the world, the indispensable condition 

<50) "According to Hegel, the common source of the Ego and nature 
does not transcend reality. It is immanent to it. . . . The AbsoliiLe 
is the succession, the perpetual generation of things. . . . For Hegel, 
the Absolute is the evolutionary process itself. does not engender 
movement and life. It is itself the movement. ... In the same way, 
it is not above the intellectual capacity of man. If one understood by 
God, the Being transcending’ human reason, Hegel would be the most 
atheistic of philosophers, since no one affirmed as categorically as he 
did the immanence and complete intelligibility of the Absolute. Spinoza 
himself, the philosopher of immanence, seems not to go so far" 
{Hisioire de la Philosophic Ev/ropeenne^ by Alfred Weber, p. 362). 
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is the purity of the German blood and race. As, according to 
this theory, the mind of man, that is, his intellectual and moral 
qualities, come mainly from his blood, Gobineau and H. St. Cham¬ 
berlain can claim that they are only laying bare the ultimate 
foundations of the philosophies of Fichte and Hegel. In reality, 
their pantheism is more decidedly materialistic. 

The National-Socialist State is the means by which German 
racial instincts, sprung from German blood and German soil, gen¬ 
erate order in the world. “'Phe fundamental principle,we read in 
Afcin Kanrpf^ “is that the State is not an end in itself, but the 
means to an end. . . . The excellence of a State .... must 
be judged by the degree to which its institutions serve the racial 
stock which belongs to it. ... As a State, the German Reich 
shall include all Germans. Its task is not only to gather in and 
foster the most valuable sections of our people but to lead them 
slowly and surely to a dominant position in the world. ... It 
will be the task of the People's to make the race the centre 

of the life of the community. It must make sure that the purity 
of the racial strain will be preserved. ... It must see to it that 
only those who are healthy shall beget children. . . . But, on 
the other hand, it must be considered as reprehensible conduct 
to refrain from giving healthy children to the nation. ... It 
[the State] must proclaim as unfit for procreation all those who 
are affected with some visible hereditary disease or are the car¬ 
riers of it; and practical means must be adopted to have such 
people rendered sterile. . . . The Wellanschammg which bases 
the State on the racial idea must finally succeed in bringing about 
a noble era, ifi which men will no longer pay exclusive attention 
to breeding and rearing pedigree dogs and horses and cats, but 
will endeavour to im])rovc the breed of the human race itself. . . . 

“ If we consider il the first duly of the Slate to serve and pro¬ 
mote the general welfare of the people, by preserving and en¬ 
couraging the development of the best racial elements, the logical 
conse(iuence is that this task cannot be limited to measures con¬ 
cerning the birth of the infant members of the race and nation 
but that the State will also have to adopt educational means for 
making each citizen a worthy factor in the further propagation 
of the racial stock. . . . The People's State will have to direct 
the education of girls just as that of boys and according to the 
same fuiulamcntal principles. Here again sj)ecial importance must 
be given to ]>hysical training, and only after that must the im¬ 
portance of s])iritual iind mental training l)c taken into ac¬ 


count. 

“'^I'hc main lines of action must not only be in accord with the 
fundamental idea of our WrNfinscffaf/ffnr/ hut must actually 1)c an 
expansion of it in the practical world of foreign affairs. . . , The 
fundamental and guiding principles which we must always bear in 
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mind when studying* this question is that foreign policy is only 
a means to an end and that the sole end to be pursued is the 
welfare of our own people. Every problem in foreign politics must 
be considered from this point of view, and from this point of view 
alone. Shall such and such a solution prove advantageous to our 
people now or in the future or will it injure their interests? 
That is the question. This is the sole preoccupation that must 
occupy our minds in dealing with a question. Party politics, 
religious considerations, humanitarian ideals—all such and all 
other preoccupations must absolutely give way to this.^^^i) 

It is clear that a long road has been travelled since Kant car¬ 
ried out the Copernican revolution by which the human mind 
became the mould of the moral law, but the descent was inevit¬ 
able, in spite of the glowing terms in which Kant extolled the 
absoluteness of that law. The human mind, withdrawn from 
ordered subjection to God, falls inevitably under the sway of 

passion.^52) 

No wonder Pope Pius XI felt obliged to write, in the 
Encyclical Letter, Mit hrennender Sorge,\ “ He who takes the race, 
or the people, or the State, or the form of Government, the 
bearers of the power of the State or other fundamental elements 
of human society—which in the temporal order of things have 
an essential and honourable ])lace—out of the system of their 
earthly valuation, and makes them the ultimate norm of all, even 
of religious values, and deifies them with an idolatrous worship, 
perverts and falsifies the order of things created by God. Such 
a one is far from true belief in God and a conception of life cor¬ 
responding to true belief. ... It is part of the trend of the day 
to sever more and more not only morality, l:)ut also the foundation 
of law and jurisprudence, from true l)eHef in God and from His 
revealed commandments, . . . 

‘‘By this standard we must judge the principle: ‘What helps 
the people is right' A right meaning may be given to this sent¬ 
ence if it is understood as expressing that what is morally illicit 
can never serve the true interests of the people. Hut even anci¬ 
ent paganism recognised that the sentence, to be i)crfcctly accur¬ 
ate, should be inverted and read: ‘Never i# anything useful, if 
it is not at the same time morally good. And not because it is 
useful is it morally good, but because it is morally good, it is 

^51) Mein- Kmnpf (Unexpurgated Edition), Hurst and Blackett, pp. 
328, 331, 3:^-1, 338, 341, 347, 497. 

<52) Nietzsche lia-d already manifested the decay. The mind,'^ he 
declares, counts for us only as a symptom of relative ini perfect i( *11 and 
weakening of the organism. . . . Our true life is to he lookcxl for not in 
experiences that have been ‘sifted through - with reason/ but in the 
dark, unconscious and instinctive dements of our nature ... I submit 
that egoism belongs to the essence of a noble soul. . . , Life itself is the 
Will to Po^^er.” Quoted by J. 11. Muirhead in Oxford Pamphlets, 
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also useful.’ Cut loose from this rule of morality that principle 



takes the I)asi[c fact that man as a person possesses God-given 
rights, which must be preserved from all attacks aimed at deny¬ 
ing, suppressing or disregarding them. ... 

“ We have not tired, Venerable Brethren, of portraying to the 
responsible guides of the destinies of your country the conse¬ 
quences that necessarily follow, if such trends are left unhindered 
and much more if they arc viewed with favour. We have done 
everything to defend the sanctity of a word solemnly pledged, to 
protect the inviolability of obligations freely undertaken, against 
theories and practices which, if officially approved, must destroy 
all confidence and render valueless any word that might also be 
])leclged in the future. . . , ICvcryonc in whose niind there is a 
trace of feeling and justice, will then liavc to aflniit that, in these 
grievous and eventful years after the signing of the Concordat, in 
every word and in every action of Ours, We have stood faithful 
to the terms of the agreement. But with amazement and deep 
aversion he will be obliged to admit that to change the meaning 
of the agreement, to evade the agreement, to empty the agree¬ 
ment of all its significance, and linally more or less openly to 
violate the agreement, has been made the unwritten law of con¬ 
duct by the other party.’’^^^) 

Given the German racial philosophy, how will the German mind 
organize the world? There will be a hierarchy of “races,"' it 
may be presumed. The Germans will, of course, be at the top, 
assigning to all the others their particular position and their 
special role. Under the Germans will be the other Nordic Aryans. 
Then under these again the various races will find place in pro¬ 
portion to their resemblance to the Nordic Aryan dominant type. 
Democracy^ as wc have known it, has tried to solve the problem 
of world-organization by’ allying Nationalism in politics, that is, 
the existence of separate national States, with internationalism 
(tending to Jewish supranationalism) in economics and especially 
in finance. Communism, which is the left wing of international 
finance, aims at eliminating national frontiers, thus doing away 
with separate national States. National Socialism aims at insti¬ 
tuting order by German racial hegemony, which will necessarily 
involve not only political but economic and financial subordination 
to the evolving deity immanent in the German race. Leaving the 
([uestion of finance to be dealt with in Part V, let us now see what 
becomes of personal liberty in a National-Socialist organization 
of the world. 

( 63 ) ;fhe Encyclical Lebtcn', Mil hrenneder Sorge^ On the Persf^rvfion 
of the Church in Germany, was published on March 14, 1937, 
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THE GERMAN RACTAL THEORY AND PERSONAL LIBERTY. 

We must first set forth briefly the aim of the State and the 
meaning of personal liberty. Man, as a spiritual being, is neces¬ 
sarily endowed with free will, that is to say, the human will in its 
inner domain is not only not subject to external constraint, but 
is delivered from any necessitating determination. By its intrinsic 
nature, the human will is determined to love: the unlimited or 
infinite good and, by that very fact, no good which is not the 
unlimited or infinite good can determine it necessarily. This 
freedom of choice or initial liberty is not itself an end to itself. 
It is meant to bear fruit in the psychological and moral order. 
By our efforts we are meant to become completely masters of 
ourselves and become capable of willing, in complete independence 
of any created thing, the order incumbent upon us as creatures. 
This terminal liberty, which we must conquer, is the liberty of 
autonomy or complete personal liberty.*®^' As we have seen in 
Chapter 1, in our fallen condition, we can attain to this liberty 
only through membership of Christ, and we are meant to be aided 
in the struggle for it by an organization of society respectful of 
the Rights of God according to the order laid down by Christ. 
Thanks to Sanctifying Grace, which is a created participation in 
the Divine Nature, we share in the Life of God and can remain 
firmly united to the Blessed Trinity present in us already here 
below in preparation for the definitive union in the Beatific Vision. 

Civil society is essentially ordained, not merely to allow free 
play to the liberty of choice of each individual as to a little god, 
as Rousseau and the French Revolution declared, but to the attain¬ 
ment of the common temporal good of the people. This common 
temporal good being itself intrinsically subordinate to the con- 
(}uest of the liberty of autonomy by the human persons compos¬ 
ing the society, is only an intermediary end.l®®) Man, as an indi¬ 
vidual, is for the State and must sacrifice himself for the Common 
Good, but the Common Good itself of the State is for man, as a 
person. The State is for the personal development of its subjects 
through membership of Christ. It is not the State's business to 
lead the human person to his spiritual perfection and to the ful¬ 
ness of his liberty of autonomy, for that belongs to the Church, 
the Mystical Body of Christ. The State is, however, destined 
essentially by its nature to strive for the realization of- such in¬ 
tellectual, moral and material conditions amongst its subjects that 
each person will be positively helped in the arduous work of con¬ 
quering his liberty of autonomy through union with God as a 
member of Christ. 

<64) Cf. Maritain, Bu rigimt temporal et de la liberte (pp. 8-40), for 
the development of the ideas outlined here. 

(55) Maritain, op. oit., p.58. 
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According to the philosophy of life issuing from the conflu¬ 
ence of the Pantheism of Fichte and Hegel with the race-theories 
of Gobineau and H. St. Chamberlain, all human beings are eman¬ 
ations or manifestations of the immanent divine life, which is 
itself moulded by the blood of. the race. As such, they arc com¬ 
pletely subject to the collectivity. They exist as members of the 
race for the good of the race, and their duty is to sacrifice them¬ 
selves completely for the good of the race along the lines laid 
down by the racial leaders.The race-bound national soul,” 
writes Rosenberg in The Myth of the T}oentieth Century, "is the 
measure of all our thoughts, voluntary aspirations and actions, 
the final criterion of our values.Hence there can be no such 
thing as personal liberty as explained above. All men are merely 
individuals belonging body and soul to the race and to the State, 
which is simply a means for the maintenance of racial i)urity. 
Liberty, as the realization of the will to power and the ac(]uisi- 
tion of domination, is to l)e attained in and by the race and its 
organ, the State, and in complete subjection to it. Accordingly, 
human beings are merely uidivi(hials\ not persons, and only by 
sacrificing themselves completely for the domination of the race 
do they enjoy true liberty. This is true, a fortiori, of the members 
of the German race, for only the German really has a people 
and is entitled to count on one. ] fe alone is capable of real and 
rational love for his nation.The glory of the German race is, 
therefore, the complete final end of every German. Hence the aim 
of the State must be to bring about such intellectual, material and, 
in reality, immoral conditions that every German will acquiesce 
in this perversion of order and work for it by every means. We 
may express our judgement on this in one ])hrase: it is extremely 
sad to see such an enormous capacity for discipline ])laced at the 
service of a disordered ideal. 

PRUvSSIAN FRKEHASONRY AND THE NATTONAE- 

SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. 


Masonic formation, as we have seen, is objectively the gradu¬ 
ated acceptance of pantheism or the identification of God with 
man, for Masonry is ])anthcistic in its symbolism and in its inner 
or esoteric signification. German Freemasonry, ];oth Grand Orient 
and Prussian, contributed to the production of a mentality favour¬ 
able to the ]>resont deification of tlic German race. Inasmuch as 

^ (56) if a man could be made for anything else than for his fellow- 
beings {Mciw Kam'fd, T)‘aiislalion, Hurst an'd Rlackctt, p. a31). 

(57) a, decree of the National-SoeialisL Cloveriinieiit of (leriuii.ny 
dated January 3Lsk 1934, Rosenberg was given coiitrfjl of the inielleetu’il 
-and philosophical formation of the Nationa]->Soeialist party. 

(58) Fielite, Eighth Address to the German Nation. 
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Prussian Freemasonry was to some extent a reaction against 
Jewish domination, by its exclusion of Jews from membership, 
it may be said to have contributed thereto in an especial wayJ^B) 
By its exclusion of Jews, who were freely admitted to member¬ 
ship of the Grand Orient or Humanitarian Lodges, stress seemed 
to be specially laid on the deification of the Prussian or German 
race and not of ^"Humanity'' in general, in the statement drawn 
up by the Assembly of the Prussian Grandmasters on 16th Feb¬ 
ruary", 1924, this point of view is clearly stressed. The statement 
declares that the three Prussian Grand Lodges stand for ‘‘a 
German and Christian view of life. . . . because they are per¬ 
suaded that there is no universal 1 lumanitarian ideal and that, 
just as every personality has its root in race, only boundless love 
of and fidelity to one's race can develop personality^ 

In 1933, the Prussian Grand Lodges transformed themselves 
into Orders of Chivalry with a purely German syml)olism. The 
National Grand Lodge, “ At the Three Globes,*' founded by Fred¬ 
erick the Great in 1740, became the Sationnl Christian Order of 
FTcderick the Great, with an ideal of pure Germanic Racial Na¬ 
tionality. It has been stated that even that transformation did 
not save them from being suppressed like the Grand Orient Lodges, 
One thing at least is certain, namely, that the “ German Christian*' 
attempt to introduce the neo-paganism of the so-called German 
Faith ” amongst German Protestants, which has been favoured l)y 
the National-Socialist Government, follows exactly the lines in¬ 
dicated in the declarations of the three Prussian Grand Lodges 
In addition, the persistent hatred of the Supernatural Life of 
Grace displayed by the National-Socialist Government seems in¬ 
dicative of the pi'esence behind the scenes of some satanically- 
inspired group-such as Masonry. It is true that it is unequivocally 
stated in Mein Kampf that a Weltanschammg, unlike a political 
party, cannot compromise. Still, every purel)' human movement 
tends to become less narrow in outlook and less bitter in action, 
when its leaders discover that dangers lie ahead. Yet the Pastoral 
Letter of the German Catholic Bishops read on July 6th, 1941, 
makes it clear that the fury of the persecution is not abating. 

ITALY'S REACTION. 

It is not necessary to speak in detail of the triumph of Judaeo- 
Masonic Naturalism in Italv and of the need for a reaction. The 

_ w 

history of the Italian Revolution and the names of Mazzini and 

(59) For the attitude of the three Old Prussian Lodges to Jews, of. 
Wichtl, Weltfreimaurerei, etc,, p. 55. 

iW Cf. The Mi/stical Bod^y of Christ in the Modern Worlds pp. 311, 
312. 
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Garibaldi are familiar to everyoned^^^ The enemies of the Super¬ 
natural Life seemed to have reached the zenith of their power 
when, in 1907, the Masonic Jew, Ernesto Nathan, was elected 
Mayor of Rome, “A Jewish Mayor in the Eternal City,'’ wrote 
the Jew, Peter Ryss, is symbolic of the new age/'^^^^ 

The best way to set forth the guiding lines of the Italian 
Reaction against the Naturalism of the French Revolution is to 
point out the contrast between it and the Portuguese Reaction. 
In Portugal, as we have seen, the State, while not officially 
acknowledging the Catholic Church, yet accepts the fundamental 
distinction between the personality and the rndividualiiy of the 
human being, and is guided in great part by sound philosophy 
and the traditions of Portugal. Hence, though it allow^s of divorce 
from civil marriage, it does not allow of it in the case of Catholic 
marriages, and prepares for the day when the Portuguese nation, 
regenerated after long years of naturalistic decay, will joyfully 
acknowdedge the full Divine Plan for order. 

In Italy, on the other hand, the State has returned to full 
acknowledgment of the Catholic Church and the supernatural 
order. In the Encyclical Letter, Ca^^ti Connifhil^ On Christian 
Marriage, Pope Pius XT singles out for special praise Article 34 
of the Italian Concordat with the Holy See, in w’hich the Italian 
vState desirous of restoring to the institution of Matrimony, w^hich 
is the foundation of the family, that dignity conformable to the 
traditions of its pcoi)le, assigns as civil effects of the Sacrament 
of Matrimony all that is attril)incd to it by Canon Law.” He then 
adds: “This ])eaceful settlement and friendly co-o])eration is such 
as behtted the glorious history of the Italian ])eoplc and its anci¬ 
ent and sacred traditions. . . . Tins might well be a striking 
cxanpde to all, of how, even in this our own day (in which, sad 
to say, the absolute sc])aration of the civil po^ver from the Church, 
and indeed from all religion, is so often taught), the one supreme 
authority can be united and associated with the other without 
detriment to the rights and supreme power of either, thus protect¬ 
ing Christian parents from pernicious evils and menacing ruin.” 

Nevertheless, while accepting the supernatural order, the 
Italian State has shown unmistakable signs of a w’rong philosophy, 
in regard to the natural order of life, especially concerning the 
distinction between personality and indwidnality. Signor IMusso- 
lini has wu'ittcn: “ Imscism conceives of the State as an absolute, in 
comparison with which all individuals or groups are relative, only 
to be conceived in their relation to the State,Again, in the 

O r 


(61) Of. Deschamps, S.J., Les SociHes Seerctfts e.t la Societe^ pp.. 263- 
394. Mazzini and Garibaldi were, of course, both Masons. 

(62) Pa Tribune Juive, 14th May, 1921. Quoted by Wichtl, op. cit., 
p. 56. 
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Encyclical Letter, No7i abbiamo hisognOy Concerning the Apos- 
iolate of the Laity^ speaking of the attacks on Catholic Associations 
of Youth by the Italian Government, Pope Pius XI wrote: “We 
find ourselves confronted by a mass^of authentic affirmations and 
no less authentic facts which reveal beyond the slightest possi¬ 
bility of doubt the resolve .... to monopolize completely the 
young from their tenderest years up to manhood and woman¬ 
hood, for the exclusive advantage of a party and of a regime 
based on an ideology which clearly resolves itself into a true, a 
real pagan worship of the State—that Statolatry, which is not less 
in contrast with the natural rights of the family than it is in con¬ 
tradiction with the supernatural rights of the Church.” Hence 
the formula adopted by Signor Mussolini: “Nothing against the 
State; nothing outside the State; everything in the State and for 
the State,” must be interpreted as denying that the State is for 
the development of the 'personality of members of Christ. Accord¬ 
ingly, human beings are merely individvals, emanating as it were 
from the national organism and having for complete final end of 
their existence the good of the State. 

This stressing of human indwidiinlitji to the exclusion (if 
human personality seems to me to be the ultimate reason for the 
differences between the Portuguese cor])orate organization and 



excellent fashion. “ In the first place,” he writes, “ the Portu¬ 
guese Corporations are intended to be autonomous bodies, where¬ 
as the Italian Corporations are governmental f)rgaiis. fn the sec¬ 
ond place, Portuguese corporatism is integral, whereas Italian 
corporatism is exclusively economic. Integral corporatism, the 
corporatism of the Encyclicals, is defined in the authoritative 
Le Siecle du (-orporatisme by M. Alanoilesco as ‘ that which con¬ 
siders as corporations, endowed with an autonomous organiza¬ 
tion and their own rights, not only the economic corporations, but 
also the social and cultural corporations of the nation, such as 
the army, the judiciary, the corporations of national education, 
of public health, of the sciences and of the arts.’ Fascist cor¬ 
poratism, on the other hand, cinbracesj only the forces of pro¬ 
duction, namely, business, trade, agriculture and certain of the 
professions.” Instead of being free associations of human persons 
destined to aid families to cultivate the personality of their mem¬ 
bers, Italian corporations seem to be emanations of the v^tate. 
In the JCncyclical, Qnadragesimo AtmOy Pope Pius XJ praises the 
good work done by them, but makes certain reservations with 
regard to their excessively bureaucratic character. “ Little re- 

(r>3) The Political and Social Doctrine of Fascism. Quoted by Rev. 
C. Lucey, D.D., in I. E. Record, March, 1939, p. 249. 
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flection is rc()uirc(l/’ he m rites. “ to perceive the advantages of the 
institution thus siminiarily described: peaceful collaboration of 
the classes, rc])ressi()n of v'^ocialisl organizations and efforts, the 
moderating inlliiencc of a s[>ccial ministry. . . . [Nevertheless] 
it is feared that the new syndical and cor])orative institution 
possesses an exccssivelv bureaucratic and political character, and 
that. nt)t\vithstan<ling the general advantages referred to above, 
it risks serving particular political aims rather than contributing 
to the initiation of a belter social order.'* 

What arc t!ic currents that have contributed to bring about 
this deviation from Catholic tradition and sound philo.soi)hy in 
the Italian system as compared vvitli the Portuguese? Three must 
be singled cnit for s[>eciai mention. 

The first is the rcvi\'al of the ]m])erial traditions of the ancient 
Roman fstate. Tlie deilication of Imperial Rome and the prac¬ 
tical conse(]ueiiccs of that doctrine in the relations of the State 
and its sul)jccts are well-known. The State-divinity became in¬ 
carnate in the JCm])eror and the Emperor’s will was law. The 
greatest jurisc(msnlt of antiquity, Ulpian, set forth the doctrine 
in most precise terms. '['he prince's good pleasure has the force 
of law/' he writes, “ since in virtue of the Royal Law’ which is 
the source of liis authority, the peo])Ie have conferred on him 
and incor]70ra.tcd in him the whulc bo<ly of llieir rights and their 
powers.The practical conse<|ue!ices of such a theory are 
evident. The lynpcror could do w-hat he liked.He Avas above 
all laws and Avas bound liy K\'erything belonged to him: 

possc.ssions, bodies, souls. Me Avas the arbiter of all existences, 
the fount of all rights, the rm.so7i d'e/rc of all human effort. The 
subjects of such a vState were mere individuals. Personal right's, 
as is dear from a Avell-knoAvn incident in the Gospel, Avere non¬ 
existent. The fear of the loss of Caesar's friendshi]>, of the friend¬ 
ship of the omnipotent despot governing the Avorld, caused Pilate 
to disregard llie rights of the Just One. Pi ere avc have one 
source of the exaggeration of the rule of the State in modern 
Rome. 

The second source, Avhich it is unnecessary to dAvell upon, is 
the tendency tOAvards State-omnipotence and State-socialization 
developed by years of Masonic deformation. When all those little 
divinities called men, Avho arc all ccjually God, constitute a society 
by an arbitrary contract, all power is concentrated in the Soa'- 
ereign People. This current leads to the Divinity-State. 


Ulpian, L. L Dig., tit. IV, par. 1. Quoted by Cioclefi-oid Kurth, 
Les Origine.^ de la Civllhafion Moderne, vol. I, pp. 12, 13. 

Quod libef, licet {tipartian in Antoiu Coracalla, p. 132, A, 
Gasauhon). 

6C) Princeps legibvs solutns est, L. I. Dig., tit. Ill, par. 31, Ulpian. 
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The third source is the influence of the Hegelian philosopher, 
Giovanni Gentile. That Hegelian philosophy leads to the cliviniy.a- 
tion of the State wc have already seen when studying Germany’s 
reaction. Tlic Hegelian character of Gentile’s thought may l)c 
readily deduced from the following statement: ‘'The State,“ he 
writes, ‘Gs within us. It lives and is destined to live in our in¬ 
telligences, our wills and (Uir hearts. There it is destined to grow 
and develoj), and become ever more conscious of its duties and its 
ends.'^^^'^l d'hat Gentile exercised an undoubted influence on the 
development of Fascist thought during some years is ejuite cer¬ 
tain, according to Monsieur Paul Cuchc in his lecture at the 
Semainc Socia/r dr Briyiis in 1933. 

The Fascist theory of the role of the State led to a breach of 
the Concordat and to a shar]) protest from Pope Pius XT, in 
November, 1938. Signor Mussolini, as Minister of the Interior, 
drew up a decree for the defence of the Italian race. The first 
article of this decree stated that IMatrimony l)etween an Italian 
citizen of Aryan race and a person belonging to another race is 
forbidden. Matrimony celebrated in a way contrary to this decree 
is invalid."’ This Article violates Article 34 of the Concordat 
signed in the Lateran Palace on February 11, 1929, which wc have 
already quoted. A marriage between an Italian Catholic and a 
Jewish convert to Catholicism celebrated in due form by the 
Church would thus be deemed invalid bv the State. Now, the 
Italian State could quite legitimately withdraw the rights reserved 
to citizens from Jews and from the ofifs])ring of a marriage such 
as that just mentioned, thus undoing in part the work of the 
French Revolution, but it should respect their rights as persons. 
One of those rights is that of contracting a valid marriage by 
observing the laws of the Catholic Church concerning marriage. 

The new Italian State did splendid work in suppressing Free¬ 
masonry, which is not only an insult to Our Divine Lord but a 
disgrace to civilization. It is to be hoped that Italy will go on to 
bring its philosophy of life fully into harmony with the rule of 
Christ the King, by getting rid of the infiltrations of ancient and 
modern paganism, which result from man’s usurping the place 
of God. 


Quoted^ by Monsieur P. Cuche in his lecture at the Seniaine 
Sociale de Reims ^ 1933. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC DECAY. 

We have seen in Chapter III that Economics is the science 
which studies the component cells of the State, namely, families, 
in the constituent relations of their members and in their condi¬ 
tions of existence. Economics, then, will study: firstly, the con¬ 
stituent relations of the members of Christ who form the family; 
secondly, the science of the production, distribution and exchange 
of natural wealth, in view of securing that sufficiency of material 
goods, which is normally indispensable for the virtuous life of 
members of families; thirdly, the auxiliary art of the manipula¬ 
tion of money or artificial wealth, which is meant to facilitate 
families in procuring by exchange the above-mentioned suffici¬ 
ency. According to right order, then, money or exchange-medium 
is for the production of material goods and the production of 
material goods is for the virtuous life of members of Christ, of 
which the foundation is laid in the Christian family. A full 
account of economic decay since the 13th century, therefore, would 
have to include: firstly, the story of the disruption of family-life 
through divorce and an outline of the havoc caused by the uprise 
of modern individualism under the influence of the Calvinist 
doctrine of predestination and of the revolutionary principle, '' all 
men are equal.” This should embrace also the history of the ruin 
of the guilds, the auxiliaries of family-life, and of the gradual 
subordination of man to production, leading to the Socialist and 
Communist reaction ; secondly, the story of the increasing domin¬ 
ation of production and producers by those who control finance 
and manipulate money; thirdly, an outline of the activities of the 
organized naturalistic forces which are ever seeking to eliminate 
the idea of membership of Christ from social and economic life. 
The last-named forces would have to be considered from the point 
of view of their connexion with all those ])rocesscs of decay. In 
this Chapter, however, we can only touch briefly upon some aspect.s 
of tliis complicated ijuestion. 

TTTE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1688 AND 'fHE 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The English Revolution was quickly followed by the found¬ 
ation of the Bank of England. That was an event of outstanding 
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importance in economic history. With the foundation of the 
Bank of Enfjland, the Sovcreijrn authority in Eng-land, the coun¬ 
try that was destined to exercise a preponderating influence on 
commerce and finance in the modern world, definitely handed over 
the creation of money or exchange-medium to a private com¬ 
pany. “The special character of this new institute, the Bank of 
England (the charter of which dates from July 27, 1694), lay in 
this,’’ writes Mr. Belloc, “ that when it made out a paper pro¬ 
mise to pay, all the resources of England were to be put at its 
disposal to enable it to keep that promise—in other words, its 
credit was not private but public. . . . This was in effect to 
give the Bank of England the right of creating money. It could 
not coin the metals, gold and silver; the Government reserved its 
right to do that; but it could t)rint on a bit of ]xiper, ‘ T, the Bank 
of England, promise to pay the bearer five pounds,’ and the bearer 
knew that there would be no default so long as a government 
responsible for the Bank Charter exi.sted and could force people 
to pay taxes. . . . The Bank of England paper being thus guar¬ 
anteed there need be no hurry to cash it; it could pass from hand 
to hand in the same w'ay as current metallic coin. But the Bank 
of England was not a department of Government, as it should 
have been. It was an independent corporation, privileged and 
guaranteed by Government, but pursuing a policy of its own: 
and from that day onward in greater and greater degree the Bank 
of England has had the last say in any Government policy in¬ 
volving expense, and particularly in the matter of foreign wars 
and coercion of dependencies. The efl'ects of this revolution in 
national finance were enormous. In the first place, it powerfully 
strengthened the already strong support given by the big money- 
dealers in the City to William’s Government. Jacobite restor¬ 
ation was under no oblig'ation to honour the bond of the usurp¬ 
ing Government, and thus .... every one who held Bank of 
England paper had an interest in maintaining William upon his 
imitation throne. 

That point has been frequently mentioned. What has not been 
so frequently noticed is that with the English Revolution of 1688 
there began the transference of the Jewish financial centre from 
Amsterdam to London. 'Pbe Jewish Xation, in pursuit of its 
naturalistic Messianic ideal, has always aimed at control of trade 
and commerce and also of bullion. That means, as we say to-day, 
control of raw materials, of inqmrts and ex|)orls, (;f ]jrice-fixing 
and of gold. When the arrogance of the Jews and their double- 
dealing with regard to religion had led to the e.stablishment of 
the Inquisition and their ex])ulsion from Spain and Portugal, thev 
transferred their centre of financial action to .Amsterdam and the 

<l> A Shorier Hutory of Englwnd. pp. 455, 466. 
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Netherlands.The Dutch drove the Portuguese out of some of 
their positions in the East Indies, such as Ceylon and Java, dur¬ 
ing the 16th century, and Amsterdam and Antwerp became great 
centres of trade. With the Revolution, the change-over to Lon¬ 
don began. We read in Hyamson: “The Jewish merchants who 
accompanied William III transferred the bullion trade from 
Amsterdam to London.*'^®^ 

THE JEWS AND WILLIAM OF ORANGE'S 
EXPEDITION TO ENGLAND. 

Amongst Jewish writers who refer to the matter, Lucien Wolf, 
James Picciotto and Albert M. Hyamson may be quoted. In his 
Essays in Jewish History, Lucien Wolf writes: “ Isaac or Antonio 
Suasso of Amsterdam, who was created by Charles II of Spain, 
Baron d'Avernas .... presented William of Orange with two 
million crowns for the j)urpose of the expedition which won him 
the English throne, stipulating only that it should be repaid in 
the event of the enterprise being successful.Again, James 
Picciotto in his Sketches of A7iglo-Jeioish History states: “It is 
asserted that without the Jews of Amsterdam, the King could 
never have reached the throne of England, for his intended ex¬ 
pedition was at a standstill for want of funds, until they advanced 
some very large sums. If such was the case, the loans in ques¬ 
tion must have been effected to the Government of the Republic, 
and not to the Stadtholder personally, for we are informed by 
Lord Macaulay, that soon after the Chief Magistrate of Holland 
had ascended the throne of England, the English Parliament voted 
a grant of £600,000 to repay the Dutch Republic for the costs c>f 

the expedition. 

On the other hand, Albert M. Hyamson in his History of the 
Jews in England, just before the statement previously quoted 
from him about the transference of the bullion trade from Amster¬ 
dam to London, remarks: “It has been said that Dutch Jews 
were largely instrumental in furnishing the means that rendered 

f2) The Inquisition, as we know, did not succeed in putting? an e.nd to 
doublendealing with regard to religion. We read in The History of the 
Jews in England, by the Jewish writer, Albert M. Hyamson: *‘At the 
same time [1643] the Portuguese ambassador in London, Antonio <le 
Souza, was himself a Marrano or Crypto-Jew, and it was in the chapel 
of his embassy that the small colony of Spanish and Portuguese mer¬ 
chants used to assemble weekly, nominally to hear Mass, in reality, 
•however, to join in divine service in accordance with Jewish rites.'' 

^3) Op. cit., p. 188. For an interesting outline of the relations of 
the Jews with Spain, Portugal, Holland and England, .see a pamphlet, 
The Jews and the Ifritish Empire, by L. Fry (the M.C.P., 93 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2). 

Jewish Historical Society of England, 1934, p. 215. 

Trubner and Co., 1875, p. 53. 
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his descent on Knj^land possible, and the Dutch-Jcwish financier, 
iM'ancisco Lopez wSuasso, Baron dWvcrnas-le-Gras, who after¬ 
wards selllcd in ICn.ifland, has been sin^ifled out for mention as 
one who advanced larg^c sums to William. 'I'he authority for this 
statement lias, however, never lieen given, and no reference to it 
can )>e found either in the State records or in lliosc of the Suasso 

hhirthcr on, Hyanison adds: Under William and 
Mary, Suasso became famous in political and financial circles, and 
in the following reign Sir Solomon Medina L the Jew Medina') 
was, to the outside world, the leading Jew of his day. Following 
William Jll to England, Medina became the great army con¬ 
tractor in the wars that succeeded his arrival. For his services 


he was knighted, being the first professing Je\v to receive that 
honour, l)ut his chief title to notoriety consisted in the charges 
l>refcrred against him, and more or less proved* of having bribed, 
on an extensive scale, the great Duke of Marlborough. A con¬ 
temporary of Medina, Manasseh Lopez, was also one of the most 
prominent financiers of his day. In that deiiartment of activity, 
however, the leading member of the Community was undoubtedly 
Sam];son Gideon, known in the Synag<jgue as Sampson de Rebual 
Al>udientc (1699-1762). The son of a West Indian merchant, who 
was engaged in Inisiness in the City, Gideon, by a remarkable 
display of sagacity, judgment, and courage, succeeded in raising 
himself from very modest beginnings to the position of trusted 
adviser to the Government, a landowner, and the founder of a 
noble house. . , , In an earlier crisis, that of the South Sea Bubble, 
Gideon was also among the few who were not carried away by 
the whirlwind of speculative excitement, and consequently stood 
clear of the crash that succeeded. The Jews, as a whole, stood 
aside from the wild .s]>eculations of the time, and were among 
the few whose fortunes i)assed ihnjugh the ordeal unimpaired."^^^ 
We know that it was the treason of John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, that decided the issue in favour of William of 
Orange and against James II, the Icgilimatc ruler of England, 
after William's landing. At the baseness of Churchill's act of 


treachery, even William expressed a measure of disgust.^®^ Had 
Churchill already hccii in touch with those who were providing 


William with funds? 


It is not ini])ossible in view of his later 


relations with Medina. 


London, Methuen, 2iid KtUbion, 1928, p. 18T. 

<7) The Jlintorif oj the Jewa in Kngland^ )))). 2I(>, 217. 

<8) Of. Belloc's iihovfer Hhforg of Nnglnnfl (j). 441) as well as nis 
Jamea the Second (p. 223). and The Knigmo (tf Jatnt //, by M. V. Hay 
(p. 14J). (Jf. also King dtuttfs ihr A//.s7, by Jaiu* fp. 222), Tlio 

p(»e<, John Dry-floii, says ibfil wImi drovi mil Janifs If and 


brought in William of Oraiigr wen* ‘‘ a eompauy of meji perhaps 
as destifcule of honour and as (oKl-forsalceii as any t»f which history has 
record'* (Quoted in dmit f Slu-efl and VN’avl. 2(;f>r * 
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With rcj^ard to Picciott()’s remark that the sums advanced were 
given nut to William, but to the Dutch Republic, it is hardly con¬ 
clusive, even when supported by Macaulay’s testimony. A pro¬ 
mise of an army contractorship, for example, by William of 
Orange, in the event of success, would certainly elicit an advance. 

« c cjTt 1 tor s US of Medina’s contractorship for the contin¬ 
ental army. He also mentions that Isaac Pereyra acted as Com¬ 
missary-General of the Army in Ireland and speaks of the pay¬ 
ment he received.^^5 

The non-Jewish writer, Werner Sombart, has some interest¬ 
ing remarks about the number of Jews who accompanied William 
of Orange. “Towards the end of the 17th century,” he writes, 
" we find the Royal Exchange (since 1698 Change Alley) already 
full of Jews. Their number was so great that a special section of 
the building was known as Jews’ Walk. ‘The Alley is thronged 
with Jews/ writes a contemporary.^^^^ . . . Whence came this 
sudden influx of jews? We know all about ii now. It was due 
to the numerous Jews who came over from Amsterdam in William 
Ill’s suite. 'I'hey brought with them, as we have already said, 
the complete technique of Stock-Exchange business. 

‘'That the statements made by John Francis with regard to 
these events are in complete accord with the facts is proved by 
the numerous testimonies that have been brought forward in 
recent years for the first time, particularly by Jewish writers. 
The Stock-Exchange appeared suddenly like Minerva, in other 
W’ords, it came on the scene fully equipped. The chief negotia¬ 
tors oi the first English loans were Jews. They were the ad¬ 
visers of William of Orange and one of them, the rich Jew, Medina, 
was Marlborough’s banker. He paid Marlborough a yearly pen¬ 
sion of £6,000 and in return obtained the first fruits of war news, 
'fhe victories of the English army were as profit-yielding for him 
as they w^ere glorious for England. All the tricks and artifices 
capable of bringing about a rise or a fall, the false news from 
the war zone, the couriers sup])Osed to have arrived, the secret 
coteries on the Slock-Exchaiigc, the whole carefully concealed 
work of plot and intrigue with wheels within wheels, were well- 
known to the first ‘ Fathers of Change ’ and duly exploited by 
them. lies ides Sir Solomon Medina, the Jew Medina, as he was 
called, ^vhon^ one may consider lo be the founder of S]>ccul alive 
buying and selling |of shares | in iCngland, wc know of a whole 
grou]) of big Jewish money-dealers in Queen Anne’s reign, who 
carried on large style speculation. Manassch TvOi)cz, wc know, 
made a large fortune thanks to a panic caused by a false re])ort 
of the Ouccn*s death. He bought up all the Government stocks 

Op. fit, p. 189. 

no) 77/ e A }ia to m // o f Er/:rh a vfjr A11 tn o r a E ynte in of St or I- ./ o h h In g 
(1719). printed fiy J. Francis. 
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which rapidly fell in price. A similar story is told at a later date 
of Sampson Gideon who was known amongst the Gentiles as the 
great Jew Broker. 

“To get an idea of the financial strength of London Jews at 
the beginning of the 18th century, we must bear in mind that 
there were then one hundred Jewish families with an annual in¬ 
come of £1,000 to £2,000 and a thousand with an annual income 
of £300, while some Jews, such as Mendes da Costa, Moses Hart,. 
Aaron Francks, Karon cl Aguillar, Moses Lope^ Fereira, Moses 
or Anthony da Costa, who was a director of the Bank of England 
towards the end of the 17th century, and others, were amongst 
London’s richest merchants. Rut even more important than this 
creation of large style Exchange speculation by big money-lenders 
seems to me the fact that professional stock-exchange business 
and thus professional speculation, as it is called, were introduced 
by Jews on the London Stock-Exchange/’cm 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND, LOCKE, AND FREEMASONRY. 

(a) THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

It is extremely difficult to get information about the group of 
men that founded the Bank of England. This is regrettable, for 
their action exercised an enormous influence on the history of 
England and of the world. 'I'he foundation of the Bank seems to 
have been an integral part of the scheme to make of London in¬ 
stead of Amsterdam the world’s financial centre. ^’2) Belloc’s 

Shorter History of England^ we read: We now approach what 
is much the most important landmark in all these years and, 
after the Reformation and the destruction of the monarchy, the 
most important event in modern English history. At the end of 
the year 1692 a group of rich men, whf> made the politician Mon¬ 
tague their agent, proposed to follow the method of State finance 
which the Dutch had founded long before, and to mortgage to 
their advantage the powers of government.”^^^> Thus the Bank 
of England and the National Debt came into existence in 1694, 
The Protestant writer, William Cobbett, is very severe in his 
remarks on the foundation of the l^>ank of ICngland. “ An Act of 
Parliament was passed in the year 1694,’' he writes, being the 
5th year of William and Mary. . . . Thus arose loans, funds, 
banks, bankers, bnnk-nolc.s, and a national debt: things that Eng¬ 
land had never heard or dreamed of before this war ' for pre- 

<ii) Die Juden und das Wirtschaftslebe^i, pp. 104-106, The first 
edition of this important work appeared in 1911. Five editions had 
appeared before 1924. 

Byamson says that Anthony da Costa, tlic first Jewish director of 
the Bank of England, was an agent for the Georgia Company. 

(jf. J)i,e Jiidcn wad das Wirtsvhaftslehev^ bv Werner Sombart, 

p. 104. 

G3) Op. cit, p. 455. 
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serving the Protestant religion as by law established/ . . . The 
sum as first borrowed was a mere trifle. It deceived by its seem¬ 
ing insignificance. . . . The thing soon began to swell at a great 
rate, and before the end of the ‘ glorious' no-popery war, the in¬ 
terest alone of the debt, the annual interest, amounted to £1,310,492 
a year, which, observe, was a greater sum than the whole of 
the^ taxes had yearly amounted to in the reign of the Catholic 
James II! So that here were taxes laid on for ever, rriind that: 

.merely on account of this ‘ glorious revolution,* which 

was expressly made for the purpose of getting rid of a Catholic 
King; here were additional taxes laid on for ever to a greater 
amount than the whole of the taxes raised by that Catholic King! 
Thus does the justice of God work! . . , The scheme, the crafty, 
the cunning, the deep scheme, has from its ominous birth been 
breeding and fattening on the vitals of the country, till at last it 
has produced what the world never saw before—starvation in the 
midst of abundance! 

In the quite “orthodox” Hutorif of the Bank of England^ by 
the Greek professor, Andreades, there is some information about 
William Paterson, but very little about the other members of that 
group of rich men spoken of by Hilaire Belloc/^^l Paterson, 
History of the Protestant Reformation in England and Ireland 
(pars. 4(^-41l). 

Henry VIII ]>repared the downfall of the English popular Mon¬ 
archy,. when he attacked the Divine Plan for oixier. The families that 
rose to wealth and power, thanks to the confiscation of the possessions 
of the Catholic Church, the Cecils, the Russells, the Cromwells and the 
rest, gradually hemmed in the Monarchy, then revolted against it and 
finally turned out the legitimate ruler of England, James II, tlie 
creator of the English fleet. They always fear^ a Catholic reaction 
w’hich might endanger some of the -possessions taken from the poor 
and from the education of the .people. With the advent of William 
of Orange the triumph of the Aristocracy over the Monarchy was 
complete. But the foundation of the Bank of England meant that 
power and wealth gradually passed into the hands of the financiers 
and the speculators. The rule of the latter is called Democracy. An 
excellent outline of the struggle against the Monarchy is to be found 
in The Tragedy of th^ Stuarts, by J. D. Gleeson (Cecil Palmer). 

(15) In The Fascist of Oct., 1936, Arnold S. Leese speaks of William 
Orange having been financed not only by.Suasso but also by Franz von 
Schoonenberg, who w’as one of the Jew Belmontes, and adds that thus 
it is easier to understand how, so soon afterwards, the Bank of 
England was projected bv a Jew‘, Henriques.’* Unfoi'tunately, he does 
not give any references. Belmonte is, of course, the Italian form of 
Svhonhe.rg. 

“ In the seventeenth century,” writes Christopher Hollis in The Two 
Nations (p. 63), England was an importer of capital from Holland. 
At the turn of the century London established itself as * all that 
Amsterdam was,^ and England became instead an exporter of cai)ital. 
Or, to put the truth witli more exact accuracy, an international gang 
which had up till then operated from Amsterdam, found it more con¬ 
venient to operate from London instead.” 
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according lo Andrcades, was born in Dumfrieshirc in 1658 and 
wcnl to Amsterdam about 1685, Amsterdam i^eing then the head¬ 
quarters ul the Juiglish Y’higs. Me apijareiUly took jaari in the 
revolulionary movement of 1688, and must liaVe been dee])!y in¬ 
volved in the Lil)cral agitation whicli preceded the cam])aign in 
England. After the revolutiem he settled in London, where he 
l)ecame rich and inlluential. In 1691, in association with ^lichacl 
Gcxlfrey and other London merchants, he [)roposed the foundation 
of the Lank of ILigland, at the same lime ])ointing out the need 
for a restoration of the coinage. Paterson was the chief ]>ro- 
moler, l)ul in s])iic of his repeated elTorts, nothing came of it for 
three years. When the Hank was foumled, Patersem became a 
director, with a salary of £2,000, but the ikink did not completelv 
fulfil his expectations and a year later he resigned, after a dis¬ 
agreement with his colleagues. As a matter of fact, tlie exact 
cause of Paterson’s retirement is mn knownd^^’^ 

(b) lockp:. 

We have seen something of the induence of l^ocke's ])hil- 
osophy on the monetary policy of the P»ank of Kngland. A few 
details about Locke’s career may be interesting. According to the 
article on him in the Encyclopaedia Britanivica, Locke retired to 
Holland in 1683. . . . For a time he was in danger of arrest at 
the instance of the iCnglish Government. After months of con- 

Ota to Audiakules, Patei’son died in Lomlon in 1719, 

after having taken part in the famous Darian or Panama expedition, 
in ^vhich he lost £l0,€00. Parliament voted him £18,241 in 1715. 

In The Old J.ady (hirdhuP by J. JI. Jarvie (Loudon, Wi.sharr and 
(Jo., 1933), p. 9, we read : The bibliography of the Bank is iiieiigre 
and leads nowhere in >particiila3'. There is a quite excellent ortliodox 
•history published in 1908, but it r.evcals nothing of the vital secrets of 
the institution which would have a <lirect beaidng on the financial 
<lebade of the ^ thirties.’ ... As Professor II. >S. Poxwidl says, in his 
pr(‘facc to the book by Professoi* AiKb'L'ules just i'efer)‘ed to: ' It fthe 
Bank] never seems to have published any re])orts or even to have ])rp- 
serve<l its own minutes and accounts. AV(‘. have mainly to rely for any 
official knowledge of its operations on the occasional retinms extracted 
by Pavlianientarv C'oniinittees, an*d on the weekly I’eturns unde]’ the 
A(*t of 1844, wliich coin):)etenL jiulgcs have d('c]a]'ed to be tin? irioKt 
able result secured by that Act-. , . . Ami the relui’n^^ under the Act of 
1844 arc very ina*de(iuat.e. Nedtho]’ source gives the mass oP valuable 
information contaiinMl in Die annual I’cpoi’ts of tlu' P)anks of Prance 
and Mej’iTuiny, and indetvl of most of l})e foreign banks. lIen<-(‘ dieiv? 
a 1*0 many <(iiesti(nis (d’ Lank policy which can only be stud it'd u])on 
such basis as is affin’dcd by ]M‘al•^a^^ and tlic aidioles and occa^ioli:d 
utt(M’anc('s of iml ividuals. ’ Dr. .\ ml r(*a(lcs’ history is om* of t\v(f works 
written sinc(‘ 1900 v.liich ai'e to i<e tonnd at tlu' lint is}) A!ns<min. T]ie 
S(Xond volume, TJh I tan I- af Eiujlrnul Irani W if inn, 1091-1901). b\ r. W. 
iMarston Aci'i's, wliicli was ijublishc'd tw'o ycmi's ago, caused no ))ei’- 
turhation among the dii’Pcto]’s. So innocuous is it, in fact, that .... 
Mr. Mont agu Norm an wrote an introduction to the bookP' 
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cealment at Amsterdam, under the assumed name of Dr. Von 
der Linden, he escaped; but he was deprived of his studentship 
at Christ Church by order of the King; (James II), and Oxford 
was thus closed against him. In 1688, Locke was at Rottcrdanir 
where he was a confidant of political exiles including* Iiurnet and 
the J'.arl of Peterborough, and he became known to William, 
Prince of Orange. William landed in England in N()veml)er, 1688: 
l/ocke followed in February, 1689, in the ship which carried the 
Princess Mary. 

According to William Cobbett, Thirnct “received the thanks 
of Parliament for his Uisfori/ of the Urforviation, that is to say, 
a mass of the most base falsehoods and misrepresentations that 
ever were put upon paper. . . . This man had. at the accession 
of James IJ, gone to Flolland, where he became secretary to 
William (afterwards the * Delivererand where he corresponded 
with and*^aided the ^Glorious Revolutionizers ’ in England, and in 
1689, the year after the ‘deliverance,’ the ‘Deliverer* made him 
Bishop of Salisbury as a reward for his ‘ glorious revolution * 
services. This was the fittest man in the world to invent that 
w’hich was destined to be a scourge to England (the Bank of Eng* 
land and the funding-system). . . , Tt had the two-fold object 
of raising money to carr}** on the ‘ no-popery * war and of binding 
to the ‘ no-popery * government all those persons who wished to 

lend money at high interest.The scheme, which was (luite 

worthy of the mind of the Protestant Bishop Burnet, answered 
its purposes: it enabled the ‘ Deliverer ’ to carry on the ‘ no¬ 
popery* war. it bound fast to the ‘Deliverer* and his bringers-in 
all the base and selfish and greedy and unfeeling part of those 
who had monev. The scheme succeeded in eflfecting its imme- 
diale objects, but . . . what a scourge did it ])rovide for 

future generations! Burnet, a Scotchman, would thus be 

behind the scheme linked with the name of another Scotchman, 
Patenson, but both seem to have been in close touch with “Dutch’* 
financiers. Locke was useful as a writer. 

There is another item of information about Locke, which is 
not mentioned in the Encyclopaedia JiTitnnnica. In The Consli- 
taiions of Freemasonry or Ahiman Itczon,^^^'^ we find a letter from 
“ the learned Mr. John Locke, to the Right Hon. Thomas, Earl of 
Pembroke, with an old manuscript on the subject of Free¬ 
masonry.** The letter is dated the 6th May, 1696, and in it we 
read: “ My Lord, I have at length, by the help of Mr. Collins, pro- 

lliatory of the rrufc-ifanf Prfonaation in England nnd Jr^land 
(pav^*, 406-410). For further information al) 0 ut Burnet as a historian, 
cf. Thr fCuiyaui of James //, by Malcolm V. Hay. Dvyden s))eaks of liim 
as “ invulnerable in liis iinpudenca ** ^Quoted in Essay on John Dry«den 
in Great Catholics, Sheed and Ward), 
ns) Qf. notes (5) and (7) of Chapter IX. 
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cured a copy of that MS. in the Bodleian library which you were 
curious to see; and in obedience to your Lordship’s commands, I 
herewith send it to you. Most of the notes annexed to it are 
what I made yesterday for the reading of my Lady Masham, who 
is become so fond of Masonry, as to say, that she now more than 
ever wishes herself a man, that she might be capable of admission 
into the fraternity, ... I know not what effect the sight of 
this old paper may have upon your Lordship, but for my own 
part, T cannot deny that it has so much raised my curiosity as to 
induce me to enter myself into the fraternity, which I am deter¬ 
mined to do (if I may be admitted) the next time I go to London, 
and that will be shortly/’^^®^ 

In connexion with Locke’s expressed intention to become a 
Freemason, it is interesting to note that in the same volume from 
which Locke’s letter is taken there is to be found the statement 
that William III was initiated in 1690 .^ 20 ) 

(c) THE BANK OF ENGLAND LODGE. 

Many readers may be unaware that there is a Masonic lodge 
known as the Bank of England Lodge No. 263. From the history 
of this Lodge, published by order of the Bank of England Lodge 
and printed by Hadden, Best & Co., Ltd., in 1932, we learn that 
of the nine Founders of the Lodge named in the Constitution 
three were engaged in the Bank of England, viz., Bros. William 
Mullins, William Garrett and Thomas Bliss. Bro. William Mullins 
was the first Treasurer, and Bro. William Garrett the first Sec¬ 
retary, the latter being succeeded in the following year by Bro, 
Thomas Bliss. Further, Bro. Benjamin Kiddell, who was the first 
joining member of the Lodge on 23rd October, 1788, was an 
official of the Bank of England. This, of course, makes it per- 

(19) Whether Locke actually became a Freemason the present writer does 
not know. If he did so, he would be one of the many 'prominent writers 
who were strongly influenced in the direction of Naturalism by their 
membership of secret societies, forioxample, Descartes (probably), Spinoza, 
Leibniz, Goethe, Sir Waltei' Scott, llobcrt Burns and Dugald Stewart. 
With regard to the affiliation of Descartes and Leibniz to the Rosicru' 
cian Society, cf. J. Maritain, Le Songe de Descartes (pp. 10 and foil.). 
Concerning Robert Burns’s and Dugald Stewharfs membership of 
M asonry, cf. Bobert Burns and his Masonic Circle^ by Dudley Wright. 
Sir Walter Scott’s Masonic affiliation is certified to us by no less a per¬ 
son than Sir Alfred Robbins in English-speakina Freemasonry (p. 226). 
The proofs of the connexion of the Jewish philosopher, Baruch Spinoza, 
with the Rosicrucian Society are to be found in the B. /. S. S* (Bevue 
Internationale des Societes Secretes) of February 9th, 1930. The occult 
signification of Goethe’s work is treated in the B. 7. S. S.^ l^nrtie 
Occ'ultiste^ vol. I (1928), pp. 129 and foil. : the article opens with the 
remark that several German Masonic Lodges claim the honour of having 
had him on their roll of membership. Ci articles by M. P. Masclaux 
in fjC M even re de France^ 1925 and 1928. 

(20) The Constitutions of Freemasonry., p, 184. 
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fectly clear that the formation of the Lodge was primarily due 
to the activities of Freemasons in the Bank of Pmgland—hence 
the title given to the Lodge. The Founders, how’ever, acted in 
the true Masonic spirit by allowing the Lodge to be available 
for all suitable men who were desirous of joining the Fraternity, 
and not confining its members to any particular Institution. . . . 
As bearing upon this question of the title of the Lodge, reference 
may be made to the stone discovered during recent excavations 
for the foundations of the new Bank of England building, of 
which stone a photographic copy is given. The two Masons 
whose names are engraved upon it, Bros. Thos. Dunn and John 
Townsend, who were contractors for the Bank of England build¬ 
ing, were, in 1732, members of a Lodge, No. 5 in those days, which 
met at the Ship at the back of the Royal Exchange, and 
the Lord Montacute was Grand Master in that year. It may well 
be, therefore, that there was some connection between this Lodge, 
No. 5, and the Bank of England.” 

DEFECTIVE PRINCIPLES ADOPTED BY THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND WITH REGARD TO THE 

ISSUE OF MONEY. 

Money, as we have seen, has been invented to serve as a 
stable measure of exchange in view of facilitating families in pro¬ 
curing the material goods necessary for the virtuous life of the 
persons composing them. Material goods are produced by the 
application of the available labour to the resources of the coun¬ 
try. Money is the indispensable means to enable this to be eas ily 
done m a complex society and thus permit the productivity of a 
country to be readily actualized.^^^^ But the principle governing 
the injection of money into the country's industrial system must 
be the determination to actualize the country's potential resources 
.in view of the Common Good. The endeavour must be to reach 
the point at which all the available labour and resources are being 
utilized in a manner respectful of the Catholic Church’s programme 

<2i) In any highly>developed society, that is, in any society with 
multiple exchanges, money in some form is the amditio sive qua non 
of the reduction from potency to act of all the resources of the com¬ 
munity, to use the phraseology of scholastic philosophy. 

** The physical cost of afforestation is inescapable," writes Prof. 
O’Rahilly, whether we as a community can afford to do this or that 
is primarily not a problem of money-tickets at all; it depends ultim¬ 
ately on the available labour and resources. Forests cannot be grown 
in the Sahara; planting cannot be carried out if there are no available 
man-power, plant and tools. But, as we are living neither in a simple 
bar^r-economy nor in a regime of dictatorship-cum-serfs, money is an 
indispensable means, not on the physical level like soil *and tools .... 
but on the human organisational level " (Money, p. 308. Of. also pp. 
310, 322). 
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of the widest possif)Ic dillusion of pro])crty. There lias to Ijc a 
platiiKHl ^'radual dcvclopriicnt, l)iit the increasing’ eai)acitv of a 
nation to make and 8up])Iy t^'oeds oii^Q’hl never to l)e han'i])crc(I 
hy the lack ot the nu'dns to carry on tiie indis]>ensal>le exchanges. 
As money is, broadly speakin^, a claim on the i^'oods ca])ablc of 
bein^^ ])roduccd by tlie i)ersons ownini^' pro]:)erly in a community, 
its rate of issue must be rc.ei'ulated by the rate of actualization 
of these t^oods. 'I'he rcj^'ulation of the issue of mone\’ on other 
])rinciplcs will lead ine\’ita])ly to a defective and lo])sided develop¬ 
ment of a country’s resources. 

In the history of the Bank of I^n.Q'Iand, we iind tlie issue of 
money rej^nilatod by two very defective ])rinci])les. The first of 
these is more or less clearly embodied in the 'Ponnac^e Act or 
I'bll of 1694, by which the B>ank of ICnt^land came into bcint^’ almost 
by the back door.^--^ "I'lie prcaml)le reads: “A Bill for i^rantint^ 
to their Majesties several Rates and Duties upon fi\)nnat^’es of 
vShips, Vessels and upon Beer, Ale and other Li^iuors : for securiiys^ 
certain Recompenses and Advanta.^es, in the said Bill mentioned, 
to vSuch Iversons as shall voluntarily advance the sum of Fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds towards carryini;’ on the War a.q-ainst 
France/^ "The chief of the “ Recompenses and Advantaj^es,” which 
were ^q^ranted to the subscribers to the loan, who were to constitute 
a cor])oration to be known as “ The Governor and the Com])anv 
of the Bank of Knqfland ’’ was that the corporali(^n \\'as to have 
the right to /.v.s'?/e notrs up to the voJimie of its totn! cupitnJ. The 
Bankas capital was £1,200,000,” writes lb D. Knowles, “the whole 
of which sum was to be advanced to the Government at a rate 
of 8 per cent., plus £4,000 ])er annum for ex|)enses, or £100,000 ])er 
annum in all. The t^rivilet^es of a bank were qfranted for twelve 
years to the Cor])oration, which was allowed to deal in bills of 
exchange or bullion, but not in merchandise, and .... to 
manufacture and issue notes u]) to a volume equal to that of its 
capital. To use William l^atcrson’s own words : ^ The Bank hath 
benefit of interest on all moneys which it creates out of noth- 
inj/.’When the T>ank’s Charter was renewed in 1709, the 
riqi'ht was i^ranted to double its capital and so its luBe issue. 

Thus the issue of new money dci)cndcd, not u])on the rate of 
actualization of the country’s resources, bul iq^on the amounts 
borr<>\ved from time to time bv (he Government, and tlicsc bor- 
rowing’s were larq’oly for forei^i^n wars. This was the bet>’inninqt 


{22) “ almost hy llio hack doo)'is lliat o]n)'>loyO'f] in 

th(' Kin'ijrlf)p(t( ft in Hrifdnnird ( Mth lul.), Ab)l. Til, Art. Hnnh af 
Bfighind, ]). 53. The expression is fully justified, for ueithor the title 
of the Bill, ‘ Tonnage Bill/ nor its iireamhlo was indicative of the 
funKjaiTiental and far-reaching considerations which were entailed.Cf. 
Britain's Vroblem., by B. D. Knowles, ip. 47, 

(23) Brlfaiv/s Problem^ by B. D. Knowles, p. 49. 
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of lh<il phciionienon whicH hcis g'lvcn rise to sc) niuch critici'sin 
since the Great War (1914-1918). Money is forthcoming in abund^ 
ance for war bin not for the peaceful development of the country. 

I he lirst advance/^ writes Mr, lielloc, ‘‘had l)ccn just over a 
million. In four years the National Debt was twenty millions, and 
in twenty years it w^as already over fifty millions. It l)ecame a 
permanent institution. In this fashion GoVcrnmenls were cnablccU 
for their immediate purposes, to saddle posterity with the duty 
of iinancing their wars, whilst what was worse, wealthy men found 
an opporiunity for levying* a ])ermancnt tax upon the community. 
If you had £10,000 to invest all you had to do was to buy Go\crn- 
ment slock, and you \vcre certain of getting your interest for 
ever out of the taxpayer.^'^^i) 

Another defective principle with regard to the issue of money 
was adopted by the Bank of Jingland about 1783. In the of 
the London Muncj^ Market, by W. Bisschop, on i)agcs 168 and 
169, Avc read: “ Whilst in 1780 the value of the notes in circula¬ 
tion was al)out £6,500,000, this amount had risen to £9,500,000 in 
1783. Alnnit this time the Bank adopted the unfortunate theory 
that the note circulation should be contracted simultaneouslv with 

m 

an efflux of gold from the Bank, in order to bring about a reflux 
of the specie withdrawn. . . . The author of this idea was Mr. 
Bosanquetf’ In a note the same author adds: “According to 
Mr. BosaiKjuet the single fact sufficed that gold was withdrawn! 
from the Bank irresj^eclivc of the (|uestion whether it was re¬ 
quired for internal circulation or for abroad.’* 

Dcaving for a later Chapter the question <^f the use of gold in 
foreign trade, it is quite clear that making the volume of money 
dependent on the volume of gold not only divorced the su])ply 
of money available in the country from any relation to the acluab 
ization of the country’s productivity, but by causing the amount 
of money to fluctuate was bound to prove disastrous for the sta¬ 
bility of the price-level. It is not necessary to elaborate the first 
point, as il is <|uiic The sec{>n(l is excellently treated by 

(24) J lihorter HiMory of EnghnoL p. 457. 

As the years went by, cheques oaino tn oust l)ank-notos as a medium 
of exchange, and there was no longer any neorl f.(n‘ the Bank of England 
to go to the trouble, or even the small expense, of manufacturing notes 
oti exi'i v orCtision of* (lovernineni b»>n':i\ving ” i tiriUfm'ft f^rohfftn. ]). 53, 

by B, D. Knowles), 

(24 bis) This amount [the amount of gold bold by the l)anksl bears 
no relal ion io the vohinie of world ]n*o(luct i<«u, iuul es]HH:ialIy of \Mirkl 
harvests, which vary seasonally. The value of \v<»rl(l agrieullural ))ro- 
duclion greatly exceeds that of all other pro^liictiou. So a big world 
harvests oi still more a series of such, means more food i)ut not more 
money, and consequently a fall in fai’in prices. But mo.st -people in 
the world are still working on the land. If farm ]U'iccs fall, the pur¬ 
chasing power of TO per cent, of the world’s po pul nr ion fiills, and 

SB 
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Mr, Geoffrey Crowther in An Ovtline of Money, “ The two func- 
tions of the gold standard,” he writes, “ are (juite distinct. The 
first, aiming at control of the volume of note issue, is obviously 
concerned with the internal value of the currency; we may, there-- 
fore, call it the Domestic Gold Standard. The second, aiming at 
the stability of the external value of the currency, we can call the 
International Gold Standard. 'The cardinal point in the Domestic 
Gold Standard is clearly the proportion of volume enforced 1)y 
the law Ijetwccn the gold reserve and the currency. The essence 
of the International Gold vStandard is the cf)nvertibiliiy of the cur¬ 
rency into gold—that is, the fixed ])roportion of value between a 
unit of golcl and a unit of the currency. . . , Xot only is a mini¬ 
mum gold reserve a wasteful way of regulating the volume of 
the currency, it is also a most cai)ricious one. For it does not 
stabilize the volume of the currency, it merely stabilizes the 
relations between the volume of gold and the volume of the cur¬ 
rency, and if the volume of gold is itself nuctuating, the Domestic 
Gold Standard does not stabilize the volume of the currency but 
forces it to fluctuate. . . . An cx])anding, i)rogrcssive world 

needs an expanding su])])!}* of currency, and if the annual percent¬ 
age increment to the gold slock docs not ecpial the annual per¬ 
centage increase in the demand for currency there will tend to l)c 
either an excess or a deiicicnev of currency, and hence a tendency 
to rising or falling jirices. d'liis can be clear!}’ seen from the 
monetary history of ilic nineteenth century.vSince 
oi j)rice stal)ility is not compatible witli maintenance of the gold 
standard.the ])rinciplc adojUed by the Bank of Tbigland about 
17(Sd \*\’as in real it}’ the abandonment, })y those mani]nilating the 
])rimary currency of the world, of the essential ])ro])erty of an 
exchange-medium. 

Another evil arising out of the ado])tion of the Domestic Gold 
Standard is that gold can be cenmered and thus the ])ower to 
''sec-saw’’ ])riccs in dilTercnt countries will fall into the hands 
of a few men. It is bad enough to have to endure instal:>ility of 
prices owing to the action of what we may call natural causes 


industrialists lose their main niajkot. _ So industrial pjdces fail, and 
with them, .confidenc'e. -Slump r-on-ditions then T)}’e'vail, with their 
accompaniment of aineinployment and unsaleable surpluses of good.s 
{Look to the IjOnd, by Lord Northboiii’ne, p. 30). 

(25) Op. cit., pp. 318-322. 

(26) Op. cit,, p. 350. Cf, pag(',s 345 ami 358 of the sanu* work. On 
page 345 the author writes: “The Golden Buie is nob a device for 
maintaining the sobriety of the price-level, but for ensuring that each 
national price-level shall be as drunk as every other.” The Golden 
Eaile, according to the .same author (p. 342), is : “ expand credit when 
gold is coming in: contract credit when gold is going out.” 
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on the supply of gold: it is the very reversal of order to have the 
well-heing of the community, the Common Good, at the mercy of 
a few schemers while the National Government looks on help¬ 
lessly. “ Always remember/* writes Miss G. M. Coogan in 193vS, 
that the price of an ounce of gold in terms of the currency of 
any nation, is purely arbitrary \ it is fixed either by law, as in 
so-called fixed-conversion countries (U,S., Holland, France), or 
by open market bidding by the gold brokers (England, the Colon¬ 
ies, Argentine, &c.) .... Gold brokers, it is reported, meet daily 
in London at the office of the Rothschilds. The Rothschilds are 
very conveniently the agents for the Royal Mint. The following 
firms appear to constitute the assembly of gold brokers: Samuel 
Montague & Company, 114 Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2; 
Mocatta and Goldsmid, 7 Throgmorton Ave., London, E.C.2; Pix- 
ley and Abell, Palmerston House, Old Broad St, London, E.C.2; 
Sharps and Wilkins, 19 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 
After England susi)ended gold payments in 1931 the gold brokers 
began to change the purely arbitrary price of an ounce of gold in 
London and in the British Colonies/*( 27 ) 

“ Gold has been cornered, scrambled for, and hoarded,” said 
the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill in 1932. “ Tt has risen enormously 
in price, and the value of everything we have or earn has been 
diminished accordingly. This monstrotis process has only to be 
continued long enough to shatter the civilization, as it has already 
broken the prosperity, of the world as we have known it.**^^^ 

The functioning of the Gold Standard will be dealt with at 
some length in the next chapter. 

e27) Monti! pp. 86, 84, 85. In Britain's Jewish Problem^ 

by M. G. Miirchin (p. 136) we read: At about ten minutes to eleven 
each morning, representatives of three Gentile firms (Sharps and 
Wilkins, Pixley and Abell, and Johnson Matthey) meet the repre¬ 
sentatives of three well-known Jewish concerns (Mocatta and Goldsmid, 
Samuel Montague and Co., and N. M. Rothschild and Sons) at the 
Rothschild office in St. Swithin’s Lane, and in a remarkably short 
space of time the day's price for gold is fixed. . . . One of the firms 
mentioned, Johnson Matthey, is not a bullion dealing firm, but an 
assaying firm." 

To reconcile what Miss Coogan says here with^ what we shall have 
to say in the next chapter about tne determining influence of the 
American p)'ice-level, the following remarks of Mr. Geoffrey Crowther 
are useful; ^'As things are, the v^ue of gold is now ultimately depen¬ 
dent only on the fact that the United States Treasury is willing to go 
on paying 35 dollars an ounce for it. Gold, in fact, is a pensioner of 
the dollar, and if ever its 35 dollar pension is withdrawn, its value 
might sink to what it would fetch in dentistry. The United States, as 
the world's greatest holder of gold, and the British Empire, as the 
world's greatest pro<iucer of gold, both have an interest in maintaining 
its value." 

<28^ Quoted in the Introduction to Tyranny of Gold, by Hiskett. 
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RHRKELEY’S REDISCOVERY OF SOME SANE 
PRINCIPLES C0NCI‘:RNING MONEY. 

Chri.stc>i)lier Ilollis in liis Fi'iii;irkiil)1 c I)()()k, / hf' 7 u'o \ 
has an excellent chapter on the outlines of nionoiar}' reform ])r()- 
posed by Geori^e IlcrkeleN’, Protest ant Ihsho]) ot Clovne in Irelancb 
in his work, Tlic (1735-1739). Berkeley beloipi^'ed to the 

Kn<^‘lish colonist minority in Ireland whom the trium])h of W'illiam 
of Orani^'c and the Pena! J^aws had ])laced in comjileie ilomina- 
tion over the overwlielmiipiL;- majority, the ancient Catholic in- 
halntanfs of the countr}'. In other w'ords, he belonged to ^^'hat 
^vas called in Ireland in latci* times the Ascendanew This Pro¬ 
testant Bishop, in s])itc ot his acce])tance of Xominalism in phil- 
oso]:)hy, rediscovered in great pari the nature of money, that is. 
some oi the essential ])rinciplcs ot its ordered functioning in 
society. A few extracts from Christopher I lollis’s summary will 
ol)viatc the necessity ol (juoting too many of the disconnected 
(juerics from l>crkcleyT work. 

One may throw the general lesson of the (|ucries into a co¬ 
herent narrative . . . as follows:—The fundamental service 

which a monetary system can render to a society is to i)rovide 
a sufticiency of * counters ' to enable such goods as the ])roduccrs 
wish to sell and httyers to buy to change hands. The liusiness 
of the Government is to sec that the general ]M*ice-level remains 
stable. One article, through the demand for it increasing, may 
go up in ]>rice and another come down. But the ])rice of articles 
in general must neither increase nor decrease. Anv such general 
increase or decrease ‘ such arbitrary changing the denomination 
of coin, is a public cheat’ (Query 28).On the other hand, 
an increase of goods and serx'ices to be exchanged demands an 
increase of tokens if the indce-levcl is to be kc])t stable. Whe¬ 
ther counters l)e not referred tf) other things, which, so long as 
they keep tiace and ])ro])ortion with the counters, it must be 
owned the counters arc useful? he asked in Querv 310. Thus we 
can sec that P>erkeley had rediscovered the ,two chief functions 
for which money liad been invented, according to St. Thomas. lie 
saw', too, what will be exjiosed ai leiigtli in the nexi Cba])ter, that 
arbitrary increases and decreases in the amount of monev, w'he- 
Ihcr through the mani])u]a(ion of notes or che(|tie (eredit)'money, 
is against iusticc, and he even asked in Oiierv 290: “Whether it 
be not a mighty privilege fr>r a jirivale i^crson to be able to create 
a hundred ])ounds wdtli a dash of his ])cn ? 

Tfc was (jtiile clear also that the material of whi(di national 
money or exchange-medium was conpiosed wa> a matter of in- 


(29) London, George Roufcledge and Sons, Ltd, (lO.'raV 

(30) Thr, Two Nation^, 5(; 
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dift'erence, for, in Query 35, he asked: ‘‘ Whether power to com¬ 
mand the industry of others be not real wealth? And whether 
money be not in truth tickets or tokens for recording and con¬ 
veying such power ? And whether it be of consequence what ma¬ 
terial the tickets are made of?*' Neither was Berkeley unaware 
that the real backing behind all money is the national credit, that 
is, the national capacity to produce goods and render services. 

Whether all circulation be not alike the circulation of credit, 
whatsoever medium (metal or paper) is employed, and whether 
gold be any more than credit for so much power?” he asks in 
Query 426. In Query 44 he had already asked: '‘Whether the 
opinion of men, and their industry consequent thereupon, be not 
the true wealth of Holland, and not the silver supposed lo be de¬ 
posited in the bank of Amsterdam?^* 

Berkeley, then, saw (juite clearly that gold or silver was not 
required for the internal exchange-medium of a country in order 
to develop its potential resources. “ With characteristic common 
sense,” writes Christopher Hollis, “ he tackled the problem of 
poverty. The first business of a country's economic system is 
to give its citizens the necessities of life. Does our system do 
this? It does not. Why not? Because there are not enough 
goods? No, but because the poor have not enough money. , . . 
So long as there was on the one hand the labour, the raw mater¬ 
ial, and the skill lo produce new goods, on the other hand the de¬ 
sire to consume them when produced, for so long would the pro¬ 
vision of money, sufficient to make that demand effective, do good 
to everybody and harm to nobody.”^^^! 

Berkeley put the following cjuestions in Queries 59 and 62: 
“ Whether to provide plentifully for the poor be not feeding the 
root, the substance whereof will shoot upwards into the branches 
and cause the top to flourish? Whether a country inhabited by 
a people well fed, clothed, and lodged would not become every 
day more populous? And whether a numerous stock of people in 
such circumstances would not constitute a flourishing nation? 
and how far the products of our own country may suffice for com¬ 
passing this end?” And later on he asked: “Whether upon the 
circulation of a national bank more land would not be tilled, more 
hands employed and consequently more Commodities exported? 
Whether trade be not on a right foot when foreign commodities 
are imported in exchange only for domestic superfluities? Whe¬ 
ther the quantities of beef, l)utter, wool and leather exported from 
this island, can be reckoned the superfluities of a country, where 
there are so many natives naked and famished? Whether we 
are not in fact the only people who may be said to starve in the 


(81) The Two Nations^ p. 62. 
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midst of plenty? Whether there can he a worse si^n than that 
people should quit their country for a livelihood? 

Nevertheless, in spite of this clear ])erception on Berkeley’s 
j)art of the relation of money to ])roduction and of production to 
human beings, rnifst not omit to point out thr fundamental 
disorder of his inind, xvitli regard to the f}dl order of the world. 
Berkeley’s interest in the Irish poor, whom, in some of 
his Queries, he cnm])ares to Tartars/*^*'’ was all directed 
towards getting them to abandon the one True Faith. 
We see this <|uilc dearly in Queries 235 and 289: “Whether 
a scheme for the welfare of this nation should not take 
in the whole inhal)itanLs ? /\nd wdieiher it be not a \ aiii 
attempt to project the flourishing of our Froiestant gentry, ex¬ 
clusive of the bulk of the natives ? " This Query 255 was hallowed 
in the lirst edition of Th.e Querist by Query 289 of Part 1 in the 
Appendix, which runs as follows : “ Whether, therefore, it doth 
not greatly concern the State, that our Irish natives should be 
converted, and the wh<de nation unitc<l in the same religir)n, the 
same allegiance, and the same interest ^ and how this may most 
]n’obably be effected For Berkeley the way to get rid of the 

impoverishment of the country was not to relax the infamous 
Penal Code but to make Protestants of those, whom in his 
Ivshortation to Roman Catholic Clergi/, he calls “ the true Abori¬ 
gines, the natural Irish.”^’^'''^ lie goes on to suggest the use of 
tlic Irish language and of something like what later received the 
name of “ Jffrds-nests ” as the l>cst means for the purpose: 
“ Whether catechists in the Irish tongue may not easily be pro¬ 
cured and subsisted? And whether this would not be the most 
practicable means for converting the natives? Whether, in defect 
of able missionaries, ])ersons conversant in low life, and si)eaking 

<32) The Querist, Queries 4C7, 172, 173, 446, 447. After having enume¬ 
rated in Query 142 the amounts of beef, pork and butter exported from 
Cork in one year, he goes on to ask in Query 143 : “ Wliether a foreigner 
could imagine that one-half of the people were starving, in a country 
which sent out such ])l(mty of provisions? 

Query 513 runs as follows: Whether the Tartar progeny is not 

nuni(M*ous in this land ?'’ Cf. Query 512 also foi’ an exioressioii of the 
same ‘'benevolent” attitude, wiih a sneer at Spain thrown in. 

(iM) Fraser’s collection of Rerkeh‘y’s works, published hy tlie Clar¬ 
endon Press (laOl), has been used for Tin The Qiu U'ies with¬ 

drawn by the author in the second edition have boon placed i)y Fraser 
in an Ap])ondix and are nuinbercfl as in the Three Parts publisher] 
in 1735, 1736, 1737. 

(a.-)) On page 10 of Frances{-o ()lgi;it,i’s woik on P)(M’k(‘](‘y. Lddraiimo 
dh Giorgio Htrl'ele\p we read : “As Bishop of Cloyne in Ireland, in 
spite of his Anglicanism, he anlently strives to relievf* the niiserai)le 
economic conditions of the Irish Catholics.” This would need to he 
nioflified in view of Berkeley’s real aims as shown by hi.s writings, his 
Priinarg Visitation tJharge to the Vrofrsfavt Cjirau of Cloyne in 
particular. 
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the Irish tongue, if well instructed in the first principles of reli' 
gion, and in the popish controversy . . . , may not be fit to mix 
with and bring over our poor illiterate natives to the Established 
Church? .... And whether, in these views, it may not be right 
to breed up some of the better sort in the charity-schools, and 
qualify them for missionaries, catechists and readers ? 

Berkeley did grasp the relation of money or token wealth to 
the production of real wealth and of the latter to human life, but 
his mind was in disorder with regard to the way Christ had laid 
down for membership of His Mystical Body. The ])oor abori¬ 
gines or natural Irish’" had a far dearer view of the full order 
of thc'world in that respect. This fundamental disorder prevented 
Berkeley from seeing that his common sense views with regard to 
the function of money or exchange-medium would be brought to 
naught by the current of Liberalism or Separatism, initiated by 
Xominalism and enormously increased by the Lutheran se])aration 
of the Christian and the Citizen. Because of both these intluences, 
as we have seen, the mani])ulation ()f money had ceased to be 
subject to membership of Christ and to the natural moral law. 
Berkeley, however, was blind to the fact that Protestant Indi¬ 
vidualism,' into which he wished to draw Irish Catholics, was 
paving the way for the dominati(m of money. Not only Pro¬ 
testantism but the Xominalism prevalent in the 18th century also 
tended to render nugatory Berkeley’s partial grasp of the nalitrr 
of money. 

Berkeley resolutely throws overboard the hesitant semi-Em- 
piricism or semi-Xominalism of Locke, who, though he confused 
intellect and imagination and the idea or intellectual grasp of the 


nature of a being with an image or sense-representation of it, 
yet continued to speak of an abstract idea of substance. For Ber¬ 
keley, as a strict Nominalist of the Ockhamist tradition, every 
representation or image, consequently every idea, is concrete and 
particular.X’ow, it is only- through our intellectual grasp of 
the nature of an object that we are al)le to see that our views of 
it are complementary aspects of one whole. Sense-knowledge 
tends to section and separate. One individual is distinct from 
another. So, given the separation and sectioning of the preval¬ 
ent philoso])hy, it was in vain for Berkeley to try to get his view 
of money accepted and embodied in a coherent view of. life as a 
whole. By the very force of things, his attempt was destined to 



(37) Cf. Introduction to the Principles of Hwrnan Knowledge, in 
traser s Edition. Cf. also Le Point de Depart de la Metaphysirnie . by 
Ip R. P. Marechal, S. J., pp. 144-45. 
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be a failure. In spite of his efforts, money would go its own way 
as an independent entity governed by its own laws, with disas¬ 
trous results for human life. 'Phe modern world was to learn the 
truth of Our Lord's words: “ No man can serve two masters. . . . 
You cannot serve God and mammon ” (St. Matth., VI. 24). 


FRENCH ECONOMIC LIFE SACRIFICED IN ORDER TO 
ELIMINATE MEMBERSHIP OF CHRIST. 


(a) FREDERICK THE GREAT AND THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. 


The history of France since the French Revolution affords a 
striking illustration of what \vc have seen to be the mot (Tordre 
of the naturalistic or anti-supernatural forces—favour ^ot a time 
a Protestant Power in (wder to ruin a Catholic Power. In the 


Masonic work, already (|uoted, The Constitutions of Freemasonry 
or Ahiman Rezon, published by the Grand Lodge of Ireland in 
1858, certain important dates are given wLich must be here re¬ 
called. We learn that h'rederick the Great of Prussia was initi¬ 
ated in 1738 and that, in 1761, he ordered his deputy to convene a 
Grand Consistory of Princes of the Royal Secret at Paris, to give 
a patent to Brother Stephen Morin to introduce that system to the 
world. Lastly, in 1762, Frederick, King of Prussia, w^as proclaimed 
Sovereign Grand Inspector General, 33rd degree, for both hemi¬ 
spheres. These dates are mentioned, because Frederick the Great 
used all his influence in Freemasonry to urge on the preparation 
of the Revolution and to weaken France. In addition, he did all 
in his power to divide lYance and Austria and to undq the good 
effect of the marriage of Marie Antoinette to the future king, 
Louis XVI, in 1770. How few realize that behind the efforts to 
make Marie Antoinette unpopular and to provoke such exclama¬ 
tions as ''A has rAutrichienne!w^as the sinister figure of that 
cynical scoundrel, the King of Prussia! 

Fewer still understand that the hounding of the unfortunate 
daughter of Maria Theresa to her death was only an episode in 
the long drawn-out scheme by which Protestant Berlin took the 
place of Catholic Vienna as the cultural capital of the German¬ 
speaking peoples. ^ The hatred of the Queen for everything that 
bears the name of Prussian,' wrote the German envoy, Baron 
von Alvenslcben, Gs indisputable.' .... This was one of the 
great crimes of the unhappy Queen—that she w\as anti-Prussian. 
Those amongst the French w^ho still revile her memory would do 
w^ell to remember that she was the first and greatest obstacle to 
those dreams of Iuiro]>ean domination that, originating with Fre¬ 
derick the Great, culminated in the aggression of 1870 and 1914. 
Marie Antoinette paid heavily for her aversion to Prussia, There 
can be no doubt whatever that certain of the libels and seditious 
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pamphlets published against her, before and during the Revolu¬ 
tion, were circulated by Von der Goltz, the ITussian Ambassador, 
at the instigation of the King of Prussia. . . . There was thus a 
double strain of German influence at work behind the French 
Revolution—political and philosophical. The first, inspired by 
Frederick the Great and carried out by Von der Goltz: the sec¬ 
ond, inspired by Weishaiipt and conducted by Anacharsis Clootz, 
the Prussian sent to France for the purpose. 

(b) BISMARCK AND GAMBETTA. 

The work of destruction so ably inaugurated by Frederick the 
Great was carried on by Gambetta and the Freemasons who suc¬ 
ceeded him in power from 1877 onwards, that is, from a few 
years after the disastrous defeat of France in 1870, A well- 
documented book by Mgr. Landrieux, Bishop of Dijon, entitled 
La Legon du Passe, gives a moving account of the betrayal and 
the ruin of a great country. Les Povrqnoi de la Guerre Mon¬ 
diale, by Mgr, Delassus, Protonotary Apostolic, goes over the 
same ground at greater length. In 1870, in the course of a con¬ 
versation, Bismarck remarked to the Mayor of Rheims: The ' 
Latin nations, France and the others, have their greatest source 
of strength in Catholicism, Once we have overthrown Catholicism 
in France, we shall be masters of France.*^ liis instructions to 
Count Von Arnim, German Ambassador in Paris in 1871 and 1872, 
continue this line of thought. “ I am about to begin a campaign 
against the Catholic Church, which will be long and perhaps ter¬ 
rible, ... I shall be accused of persecution and I shall perhaps 
be obliged to have recourse to it. It is necessary, however, in 
order to complete the overthrow of France and (to) establish our 
religious and diplomatic superiority as we have already established 
our military supremacy. Well, I repeat it, in this task, the French 
Republicans will aid us: they are playing our game. What I am 
attacking in order to further my political plans, they will attack 
because of their anti-religious fanaticism. We can count on their 
help (Letter of Nov. 16, 1871). . . . The most certain means 

(38) 21ie French Revolution, by Nester H. Webster, p. 27 (1922). It 
is well known that it was in a Masonic Assembly at Frankfort-on-Main 
in 1784 that the deaths of Louis XVI of France and Gustavus III of 
Sweden were decreed. Father Abel, S.J., declared,, in a sermon 
preached at Vienna in 1898, that it was his grandfather who had pro¬ 
posed this assassination. The proiDosal was accepted, and the two 
Brothers Bade and Knigg were sent to Paris and Stockholm to stir 
up the lodges of the two countries to carry out the general plan of the 
Revolution. Father Abel said also that it w^as his father's dying wish 
that he should thus make reparation for this horrible crime. Cf. 
Rnnuioui !a Guerre Moudiale, by Mgr. Delassus, Vol. T, pp. 213, 214, 

(39) This work, written before the Great War (1914-1918), was ynib- 
lished some years after that war. 
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to hamper the inHuence of France to our advantage is to weaken 
Catholicism. ... If we can succeed in this. France is definitely 
finished'^ (Letter of 1872)/^*^’ 

Gamhctla, a half-Jcw, Italian and b'cccniason, already Member 
ol the Provisional Government which counted ten Freemasons 
out of eleven members, raised to power bv Jtidaeo-Masonry in 
1877, was nismarck’s agent and accomplice. In agreement with 
Bismarck, “ Gamhctla organized the mo.si terrible of ail civil 
wars, the religious war which ])aralyscd all the efforts of the 
hrench nation to rise again.While Gambetta was stirring 
up French patriotism b\' his fiery speeches, he* was dining every 
week at the residence of the Jewess. I’aiva, with Bismarck's 
emissaiw, Henckcl, with whom he was discussing the terms of an 
tmirntr rordhth^ with Germany on the l)asis of an alliance against 
the Catholic Church, (iaml)ctta’s sb)gan: ‘M'rance’s enemv is 
Clericalism,’* i)ecan]e the rallying erv of all the subsequent Ma.s'onic 
(iovernments which misgoverned h'rance in the interests of Ger¬ 
many. It wuh ])raclicaily suggested by I’ismarck.*-*’* 

(c) Tril' .\TT\CK 0\ THE CHKISTl.W l-A.MILV bV 

inVORCE. 


W’c kiniw that the sacramental unio^i of husband and wife 
symibolizes the su(;crnatiiral unhm of Christ aiui His Church. 
Given that fact, it was inevitable that the naturalistic French 
Revolution should assail Christian marriage and introduce divorce. 
Divorce was legalized in France in 1792. .Mready, in 1793, there 
were as many divorces as marriages, and in the vear V'l there 

This second letter was reo/d in the Chanihor of Deputies ami 
inserted in t))e JovnuiJ OffiviH of April 7, 1911. Bi.smarck was a 
Mason, nee<ness tt) say. Cf, Deschanips, Lea Soritdea SeerHea ef la 
Soriefe^ Vol, II, pp. 377-;i79. 

(41) Quoted from I^epofise it I)ermde(h\ by Ma'daiiie Adam, in 
ijCt^fit) tJn F<»r full <i(>ouim'iitation tlie two works referi’ed to 

should be consulted. 



out of ItMi; the Ril)0t Min'istry, also in 1802, seven out of ten. Even 
(he taiiious !Meline i^Iinistry, opj)osed hy the Lodges l)ecayse it wa'* 
too iiiikl. counted seven uwt of eleven. The Rouvier Ministry in 1905 
Iiad eleven out of fourteen. Tlie number of Freeinasony in Parliamein 
was out of l>To])orlion to their numbers in the country. Wien one 
reckons dial, there aw not more than 25,0(K) Freeimusons in France, 
and that there is only one Smiator foi* cvoj'v 30,000 ('lccto)’s uikI oik* 
(le.pul.v for every 20,001), (here ongli! to lie at jiiost one FreiMUiivm in 

(he Senate instead of 1.*>0 and two in t-he ('liainber of Deputies.* instciifl 
of 2(2’' (Ltt l*rrini thi p. 21). 
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were Napoleon maintained divorce. The Restoration 

abolished it. The Third Republic set about its reintroduction. A 
Jew, Naquet, proposed it in 1876. It was rejected. It was pro¬ 
posed again in 1881 and again rejected, but in 1884, it was adopt¬ 
ed. In the JJicfionnaire LaroKSsr, Alfred Naquet is given as the 
man who got the divorce law voted. 

in 1885, the year following the promulgation of the law, there 
were 4,123 divorces. In 1912 there were 14,579 as against 311,959 
marriages or one divorce for every twenty-one marriages, The 
orators who spoke in favour of the divorce law in the Senate 
and in the Cham1)er of Deputies,” writes Mgr. Delassus, “ main¬ 
tained that the promulgation of the law would see a diminution 
in the numl)er of adulteries. Yet the number of condemnations 


for this crime went on increasing. They held also that divorce 
would exercise a beneficent influence on the number of births. 
The number of births steadily diminished. They proclaimed that 
the relief given to those in des])air would lead to a diminution in 
the number of those committing suicide because of family 
troubles. In 1883, there were 1,108 such cases: in 1889, there were 
1,404. And jMonsieur Georges JMichel wrote, in a special study 
of the question in 1901, that there were three or four times as 
many suicides amongst divorced men and women as amongst mar¬ 
ried people. 


(d) FINANCIAL COST OF ELIMINATING MEMBERSHIP OF 

CHRIST FROM FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


The General Assemblv of the Grand Orient had, already in 
1870, voted in favour of laicizing all primary schools, that is, of 
eliminating every allusion to God, the Blessed Trinity, Member¬ 
ship of Christ, and the Supernatural Life, from the minds of 
French children. The proposal was again accepted unanimously 
by the same Assembly in 1877. In 1879, Jules FYrry, a FVee- 
mason, prevailed on the Chamber of Deputies to vote in favour 
of his Rill, which, according to the Masonic Bulletin, was essen¬ 
tially Masonic. Article VII of this Bill forbade any member of 
a non-authorized congregation to teach. The Bill was rejected by 
the Senate, but it was accepted a few years later. In 1882, a law 


was passed excluding religious instruction from school-pro¬ 
grammes, and in 1886, a law prohibiting religious from leaching 
in the State schools. Manuals of Civics, then, took the j)lacc of 
the Catechism. iG'cry trace of Christian thoVghl was eliminated 


<43) In the autumn of 1793, the introduction of a new Calendar was 
decreed by the Convention. The new era from which every trace of the 
Supernatural Life of Christ was to be banished was supposed to begin 
on 22 nd Septembei*, 1792. This Calendar was used for official purposes 
up to 1806. Cf. Marion, Histoir^ de VEgline., Vol. IV, p. 307. 

(44) Pourquoi de. la Qn-p.rre Mondi-alr, Vo!, I, p. 155 , 
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Ironi the dass-books^ and the old authors were subjected i<> an 
ami-God censorship and revision. The name of God was con¬ 
demned to disappear even from Ra I'ontaine's FahlrsM^^ Kerry 
l)roug'ht in three Protestants to carry out the dechristianization 
of France, namely, Buisson, Steeg and Pecaut. Buisson remained 
director of ])riniary education for eighteen years under tw'cnty- 
seven ministries, from 1878 to 1896d^G) 


It would be interesting to trace all the steps by which the 
souls of French children were perverted and the ground pre¬ 
pared for the Socialists, the Communists and the Anarchists. At 
the time of writing his book, Mgr, Landrieux stated that 97,000 
French primary teachers were affiliated to the Communist Inter¬ 
national and other revolutionary groups, while the remaining 
20,000 non-revolutionary teachers got little encouragement from 
the ruling powers.This story of perversion would take too 
long, however. We must limit oprselves to showing at what a 
heavy financial cost to France the behests of the naturalistic 
organizations were carried out. When the primary school was 
made obligatory for all and all the expenses were taken over by 
the Public Authorities, French Catholics built and endowed their 
own schools. From 1882 to 1904, they paid the public taxes for 
schools, to which they did not send their children, and at the 
same time maintained their own schools taught by religious. All 
the time the Masonic Society was crying out against the Catho¬ 
lic schools and demanding that the State should have a monopoly 
of education or at least that no religious should be allowed to 
teach in a public or private school. 'Fhe religious were driven out 
of the schools in 1904. While the faithful Catholic families were 


(45) Insteaxl of Petit deoiendra grwnd pourvu qwe Dieu Ini 

prete vie, which is what La Fontaine had written, young children had 
to read Petit pohfion. deviendra grand pourvxju qxdon lui laisse la vie. 
In the Grammar of Larive et Fleiiry, the name of God kept its place, 
amongst the examples, down to 1905; in the edition of that year, God 
was replaced by n ine. And so on. 

The Masonic programme was not carried out because of a demand for 
it on the part of the people. The -laicization laws were voted by 329 
deputies representing 2,738,204 elcctoi's out of 10,179,345 on the regi.sters. 

Was the country consulted abo\it the laicization laws? No: and 
rightly so. The country. 7')oorly instructe<l, would -perhaps have re))lied 
that it did not want G(Kliess teaching (Clemenceau, in La Justice of 
2 nd December, 1886). 

In Pour^jUOi de U Gnvrre ondiafe, Vol. I, p. 361, it is 
stated that Buisson was cxpelle-d from Switzerland because of anti- 
Christian lectures ami (hat lie was a Freemason. Hteeg's father. ‘Ac* 
read on page 362 of the same work, was a- Prussian who, williont being 
able to prove tluit he had takcni out his naturalization papers, was 
elected de])uty' toi' Bordeaux'. As soon as the youngi'r Steeg Ixx'ame 
minister, he began to bring in his relations, 

(•IV) Mgr. Landrieux refers to i : in^fiiniru r francnii< of 15111 June 
1922. 
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enga£ 2 :ecl upon this formidable task of trying- to save their children, 
let us see the crushing financial burden laid upon the Frcncli 
people as a whole in order to make war on Our Lord. 

if wc take the average annual figure spent on Education hy 
the State during the ten years that ])receded 1882, we find that 
it was about ^Oi- million francs (90,412,138, to be accurate). 
Accordingly, the total expenditure on Education for the thirty 
}'ears trom 1882 to 1912 should have been al)out 2,715 million 
francs. As a nialtcr of fact, the sum expended was 7,000 million 
francs. The dirfcrencc between the tw'o figures, 2,715 millions 
and /,000 mi]li{')ns, namely, 4,285 million francs, re]n'escnts 
what it cost the French vStale iinanciaJly to eliminate all teaching 
touching the Kingship of Christ and membership of Christ from 
F'rench schools. And in this figure, the additional expenses in¬ 
curred by the Departments and the Communes are not comprised. 
Mgr. Landrieux says that the figure would have to I)e doubled, 
if they were included. He cites the case of the Municipal Council 
of Paris which had to borrow 77 millions in order to replace the 
schools closed as a result of the ]n^v of 1901.^^^^ And it was the 
same storv from one end of the countrv to the other. 

We have mentioned only the financial expense necessitated 
by the fact that they [the Freemasons] had introduced the 
republican and democratic government in view of using it as a 
first-class instrument for the realization of their programme of 
universal laicization and national apostasy/’^^^^ The moral results 
of the execution of this programme were deplorable. Lr Temps, 
a Parisian non-Catholic paper, in its issue of 30th December, 1911, 
bewailed them. The wastage of hinnan resources is on the in¬ 
crease,'' we read, “ the number of those who are worthless at 
school and in the armV, who are useless for work, the number of 


(48) The Law of 1901 is 'usually known as Waldcck-Rousseaids iVsso- 
ciation Law, By the terni.'s of tliis nionimient of hy])ocrisy aiir] iniquity 
it was declared on tlie one hand, in Article 2, that “ persons may freely 
form associations, without any preliminary authorization," but on 
the other hand, according to Article 13, no religious congregation can 
be formed without a special authorization accorded by law." Hence¬ 
forward, all French citizens had the right to form associations in thou¬ 
sands, if they so wished, all except religious, who ceased to he persons, 
and this in spite of Article 10 of the famous Declaration of the rights 
of man : Nobody may be molested for his opinions, even his religious 

opinion.s." Horrible crimes were committed in Fi’ance in the name 
of this law. The Journal cIcr of January, 1910, related that 

the. people of Pleslin, in Brittany, on the outhi'eak of an epidemic of 
lyphus, demanded liack the throe Sisters who had been di’iveji out. 
At a word from the Mayor, the three came liack and spent themselves 
night and day for tlie sick. They were denounced i)y a local Mason 
to the OoYei'nment and condemned at Bonnes for infringfonenl of tlu' 
law. 


Jonnxtl OffirirJ dr Ja 
I.y M trr. LniKh’ipiix. op. cifc.. 


yfa 
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vagabonds and scamps of all kinds is on the increase. . . . The 
nurnber of illiterates is on the increase.” fn 1882, the proportion 
of illiterates was 14 per cent., or 10 per cent, according to Paul 
Bert; in 1907, it had gone up to 25 or 30 per cent. In 1912, the 
number of illiterates entering the army was 24,000; in 1919 the 
number had gone up to 30,967. 

In addition, the children would not go to a State-school, when 
there was a Catholic school to go to. In one department, Maine- 
et-Loirc, 46 Slate-schools had only live pupils each, 29 vState- 
schoobs only three, ajid 24 schools had not any puj)il. in another, 
TArdeche, 65 Slate-schools had in all 255 pupils, while 65 Catho¬ 
lic schools had 3,062. One of the teachers of a Stale-school in 
this dei)artment had only one pupil, his own daughter. He sent 
her to the Catholic school and continued to draw his salary for 
doing nothing, as so many of his fcllow-leachcrs, who had no 
j)upils, were doing. Xo wonder decent French ])eoplc, who did 
not understand the meaning of Masonic Naturalism, marvelled at 
the waste of money. I'hey marvelled more when they learned 
what became of the confiscated property of the religious driven 
out of the schools and exiled. The shameful story is narrated at 
length by Mgr. Landrieux.^^^' 


(c) LEGALIZE]) KOIUiEkV UNDER VALSK IM^ETKXCES. 

The annual asscmidics of French Masonry urged on the Gov¬ 
ernment to suppress the Religious Orders and Congregations and 
confiscate their properly. The Asscml)ly of 1<S96 proposed (he 
conliscalion of the property of the religious societies in or^lor to 
devote it to old age ])cnsions for workingmen. In 1898, the 
Lodges valued the proi)crty at 10,000 millions, and in addition to 
workingmen’s ])cnsi(>n.s pr()])osed to double the primary teachers' 
salaries.The j)ropcrty of the religious was confiscated, but the 
workingmien never got their pcijsion.s nor the teachers their in¬ 
crease of salary. Why? Because the lk[uidators and the lawyers 
filled (heir pockets, in other words, the expenses of liquidation 
\Vere so heavy and the whole wretched Imsiness carried out with 
such little respect for the Common Good that nothing remained 
except a few crumbs—and ruins, 

“ Out of 108 liquidations carried out in 1907, 45 left only debts, 
nine just balanced the cost of carrying them out, while one, that 
of the Sisters of St. Bernard in I’Aisne, showed a profit of 50 


<60) Op. cit., pp. 76-133, 

^ <5t) In order to arrive at the utterly ridiculous figure of 10,000 
millions, the property of several congregations was counted twice. 
Buildings that were simply leased by religious from Municipal Councils 
and Urban Councils, and which belonged to the cities and towns, were 
reckonexl as belonging to the religious, and so on. Cf. Mgr. Landrieux, 
op. cit., pp, 94-95. 
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centimes. ... A Trappistine Convent in the Pyrenees had cost 
a million. It was sold for 21,000 francs, out of which a donation 
of 120,000 francs had to be paid back. 'I'he net result was, there- 
fore, a loss to the State of 99,000 francs. . . . Ilut in every case, 
whether the sale resulted in a gain or a loss for the State, the 
liquidator did not neglect himself. He always made sure to get 
his share. 4'he properties of the Carmelites at 4\)urs and the. 
Ursulines at N;ice just covered the expenses of their sale, so that 
the State made no profit (but at least the taxi)ayers had not to 
pay for the ruin of a good work and the exile of some of the best 
Frenchwomen). The liquidator set aside for himself 6,500 francs 
and -6,255 francs, respectively. 

The sordid atfiair caused such a scandal that at last, in spite 
of all the efforts of the Lodges, it was brought to light. “We 
should never have known anything about the business^ writes 
Mgr. Landrieux, “ if the band of vultures charged with plunder¬ 
ing and robbing the Religious Orders and Congregations had dis- 
])layed even a tiny bit of shame, at least outwardly, for the sake 
of ai)pearances. Hut they perpetrated so many crimes, they went 
to such lengths and l)chaved in so shameless a fashion, that neither 
the Lodges, nor the Public Prosecutor, nor the Parliament, nor 
the President of the Republic, nobody in fact, could prevent the 
scandal from l)ec()ming ])uh]ic. In 1912, the Government had to 
yield to the ])rcssurc of ])ub]ic opinion and nf ihe I‘rcss and liand 
ov'cr its licjtiidaiors to a Commission of Incjiiiry. And then tiu: 
reality was found to be v'orse than it had been said in be.” 

It is unnecessary t(; go into the details of the sums the li(jin(la- 
tors kc])t for themselves or gave to their lawyer friends. Sonut 
of the tit-bits given bv Mgr. Landrieux are taken from the figures 
given in the Chamber of Dci)ulics and from the i)cn of no less a 
personage than M. Combes, the .Mfnisier who, with M. Waldcck- 
Rousseau, another P'reemason, is chielly responsible for the whole 
business. The litjuidators allowed themselves for travelling ex¬ 
penses four times the price of first-class railway tickets. One 
lawyer in the dossier of the Rarnal)ite Congregation copied out a 
lavv-l)ook which had no connexion with the matter, four times 
over, just for the sake of lengthening his work and getting money 
for doing nothing. Combes himself admitted that the liquidators 
had made of his great work, the sup])ression of the religious orders, 
a regular highway rol)bery. “ Modern society,” he added, “ cer¬ 
tainly had the right (sic) to dissolve the Congregations, but not 
to deliver them over to the rapacity of vampires. 

Of course, as Mgr.' Landrieux ])oints out, honest Catholic l)uy- 
ers could not be found to take i)art in the auction of religious 

( 52 ) Landrieux, op. cit., pp. 122-123. 

(5;J) Interview given_ by M. Combes to Lc Journal 1909. 

yuoted by Mgr. Landrieux, op. cit., p. 120. 
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houses and stolen property, with the result that they were bought 
by jew's tor lit tic or nothing. It was a magnificent speculation 
for thetu, he adds, to get the lo'ceniasons to drix'c out the religious 
and tlicn take over some ot the religious liouses as a bargain. 

JIic Zina! crime w’as committed when aged religious who had 
l)ecn promised a ])ension from thcii* ])lundere(l convents were 
allowed to die in want. Hgr. J^andrieux (jnotes letters from a 
hreemason like M. Rriand on the subject and even a ]>rotestation 
from M. Com])es. It is time to ring down the' curtain on these 
disgusting e])isodes in the systematic degradation of a great 
Catholic country. What is really astounding,’' writes M. Robert 
Vallery-Radot, “ is that never once during those years of national 
disgrace was the Graiul Orient taken by storm a-nd pillaged. 

(f) TIIl^: VV.ARNINC; 01' THk (^KKAT WAR UNHKKDIOX 

^ The organized forces ol Naturalism continued their nefarious 
work after the Great War (1914-1918).They finally left France 
without acro])lancs or tanks for its defence, when the second 
Furo])can War began in v8ci)tember, 1939, that is, a few weeks 
after the official ce!el>ration of the 150th anniversary of the Ma¬ 
sonic revolution of 1789.^^'^’ 

In the book by M. I'rache, La Prtition cotitre la Franc-Magori’ 
iitriv, to which allusion has just been made, the author writes as 
follows concerning “ The Grand Orient Commission for External 
Relations”: 'H^'rcnch Freemasons arc running' the risk of being 
fooled and of com])romising the interests of our country bv their 
sectarian hate and their cosmopolitan dreams, which are designedly 
and cleverly cncaniraged by foreigners. This is to our mind the 
great danger u'hich is hidden behind that mysterious institution 
called ' d'he Grand Orient Commission for ICxternal Relations.’ 
French Freemasons arc rei>eating the blunders of their ])redeces- 


t54) "‘These shady transact ions enahlccl the Twelve Tribes to plunge 
a few Juore I’oots in Frcncli soil " (Ygr. Landibeux. o]). cit.. )>. ]'20. 

^55) f,a Dirtatare /It la- .Vrfro/nu) it, j), 272. A ix^tition against llv'. 
nefarious action of F)*(Munasonry, sign(Ml by 80,000 cifiziuis, was i)re¬ 
sented to the (’ham her of Deputies in 1902, (9‘. fui J^/'iifion rout re In 
Frcn}c~M(U;o7nif'ri<'y \)y ^l. l^rache. 

(50 Mgr. I^andric'ux (pn)t('s {iu'^hunand of ll)(' (band 0]’i(uit in 1923 
for th(‘ ap])lication of the laws of 1901 and 1904 against religious. Op. 
<’i(., I'). 70. 

(57) TIh' tb’eucli W( ]‘e oul iiuinb(M'ed six to-oiu' in iIk* air in 1910. 
(General Ohanihe, on tin* oeeasion of A/z- Srmaiffr <le. V Arlaiuni at Vichy, 
a^s related in^the dr Franrr, 27[]i May, 1912, said ilia! the 

Frencli and Fn 2 :lish Imd only 1,700 a(‘ro])lanes agaiiisi Oo-niany's 5,200. 

Of course, whni is said hei'e would iummI to he coui])lei('d hy an* account 
of the traffic of (he iron ore of Lorraine from behind the Mag'inot. Line 
to Llermany, for months after (he onlijreak of tlu' war in ”^1039. Lf. 
article by Frank C. TTannighen in I/nrprFf; Mar/n^zidie, March, 1940. 
The iron ore returned in the form of tanks and aeroplanes later on. 
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sors unt]cr llic Second Fj-npire: they seem in have forgotten the 
terribli^ lc'^^>on of 1870.*’ The war which began in 1939 was a rude 
awakening for the dreamers. 

in default of the Jiulaeo-Masonic connexions of the French 
Minisler-^ at the oulhreak of the war, let us ])ut <lown those of 
the Daladicr ^Ministry, according to Ln Pilori of July, 1938. They 
were as follows :— 

'' lidouard Daladier, President of the Council. Lecturer in 
Masonic Lodges.Member of the League of the Rights of Man. 

“ Camille Chautemi^s, Vice-President. 32nd Degree. Sublime 
Prince of the Royal Secret. Very influential member of Interna¬ 
tional Masonry. 

“Georges Poxmel, Minister of Foreign Affairs. Dignitary of 
the Lodge ' L(t Aliwost certainly affiliated to Eng¬ 

lish Masonry. 

“Paul Reynaud, Minister for Justice. Jewish Agent. Presid¬ 
ent of the Committee for the Defence of Central European Jews. 

“Aihcrl Sarraut, Home Secretary. Dignitary of the Grand 
Orient. Hrothcr of Maurice Sarraut, one of France's chief IMasons. 

“ Cesar Campinchi. Navy. Lecturer in IMasonic Lodges. Mem¬ 
ber of the Central Committee of the Jewish League against Racial¬ 
ism and Anti-Semitism (L. T, C, A.). 

“Guy lai Chamhre. Air-Minister. Has always l)een a faithful 
follower of Masonic i)olicy. 

“Paul Marchandeau. Minister of Finance. Venerable of the 
Lodge * Tjfi SincMte ' of Rheims. Member of the League of the 
Rights of Man. 

“ L. O. Frossanl. Public Works. Half-Jew by his mother nee 
Levy. Member of the Lodge ‘ UInternationale Member of the 
League of the Rights of Man and of the L.I.C.A, 

“ Henri Queuille. Minister of Agriculture. Lecturer in Masonic 
Lodges. 

“Jean Xay. Ministei of National Education. Jew. Member 
of the Lodge ‘ Etienne DoletJ 

“ Paul Ramadier. Minister of Labour. Member of the Lodge 
' VInternationale.' Mcml}er of the League of the Rights of Man 
and of the L,].C.A^ 

“ Fernand Gcnltn. Minister of Commerce Affiliated to several 
Masonic Grou])s. Member of the League of the Rights cjf Man. 

“Georges Claudel. Colonial Minister. Jew, whose real name 
is Jeroboam Rothschild. Dignitary of the lewish Lodges 'IVna} 
BWith: 

“Jules Julien. Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. No inform¬ 
ation concerning him. 

A lecturer is a man who can be relied upon to speak in a way 
calculated to favour Masonry’s plans. To these lectures, though given 
in lodges, nen-Masons are admitted. 


FF 
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“ Marc Rucard. I^Iinister of Public Health. 33rd Degree. 
Member of the Council of * Le Droit Humain.' Member of the 
Central Committee of the l.eague of the Rights of Man and of 
ihe LT.C.A. 

“ Cham])cticr de Ril)es. Pensions. Follows Masonic policy, but 
we have no information concerning him. 

“ De Chap])edclainc. IVlercantile Marine. Affiliated to the Ma¬ 
sonic (u'oup known as LWdion hiuptr, 

“ Raymond Patenotre. National Fconoinics. Lecturer in Ma¬ 
sonic Ivodges. C(nUributcd funds to the Pojmlar Front.’' 

We can add to this a somewhat earlier ministry, the Chau- 
temps Ministry, as given in the Internationale des Soci^tes 

Seerdes of February 1, 1938. 1'his Ministry comprised twelve 
Freemasons and four lecturers in lodges. The hVeemasons were :— 
Camille Chautemps, 32nd Degree Lodge Lcs Dnnophilcs 
of Tours. 

George ilonnet, l.odge . ‘ . JjI) iiemali()nal(\ 
iv. O. I'rc^ssard, Lodge . * . Ldnternaiionale. 

Marcliandcau, Lodge Siucerite of Rheims. 

[can Zav, J^odge Bfienne Dolet of Orleans. 
vSarraiit, 1 lonorarv Member of the f^odge Fraternite ton-' 
kinoise. 

William Bertrand. Ivodge l/l'nion rrlahlir of Marennes. 
lM>rmer Member of the Council of the Grand Orient. 

Ramadier, Lodge . * . L'Infi‘rnationale, 

Marc Rucart, J^odge . ’ . Fdntf^rnatirjnale (»f Orleans. 

Max 1 lymans. Lodge , Co/isrifoice d Volonfe, 

Monnerville, Lodge . * . Fa Frevojf(ti}C(\ 

Raoul .Aubaiid, 32nd Degree, Former Member of the Council 
of the Grand Orient. 

d'he Lecturers were: Ldouard Daladicr, A’von l^ell)os, Pierre 
Cot, (le d'essan. 

There are some slight differences with regard to a few of the 
Ministers figuring on both lists. At the time of writing (Novem- 
])cr, 1941), it is imi) 0 '^siblc, on account of the war, to investigate 
these details. 


APPENDIX. 


CARDINAL Plb: OI' POITIERS AND NAPOLEON HI. 


In a memorable interview, in 1856, the Bishop of Poitiers, later 
Cardinal, said to the l{mi)cror gf the French, Nai)oleon HI, who 
had boasted of having done more for religion in •]'ranee than the 
P)Ourl)ons had done after their Restoration in 1815: ‘M am quite 
ready to do justice to your Majesty's religious dispositions and I 
certainly acknowledge the services that you have rendered to 
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Rome and to the Church.Perhaps the Restoration did not 

do more than you have done. I am obliged, however, to add that 
neither the Restoration nor you have done for God what you 
should have done. Neither of you raised up His throne: neither 
of you disavowed the principles of the Revolution, of which, never¬ 
theless, you combat the practical consequences. The social gospel 
which furnishes inspiration to the State is the Declaration of 
the rights of man, which is purely and simply the formal negation 
of the Rights of God. 

“ God h as the right to command nations as well as individuals. 
It is for this that Our Lord came on earth. He is meant to reign 
by inspiring the laws, sanctifying the national habits and cus¬ 
toms, enlightening the teaching, directing the councils, regulat¬ 
ing the actions of governments as well as of their subjects. 
Wherever Our Lord Jesus Christ does not rule in this manner, 
there is disorder and decay. 

Now, it is my duty to tell you that He does not reign in 
our country and that our Constitution is far from being what the 
Constitution of a Christian and Catholic country should be. Our 
public law lays down that the Catholic religion is the religion 
of the majority of Frenchmen, but it adds that the other forms of 
worshi]) have a right to equal protection. Fs not that equivalent 
to proclaiming that the Constitution gives equal protection to 
truth and error? Well! does Your Majesty know what reply Our 
Lord Jesus Christ will give to governments which arc guilty of 
such a contradiction? Our Lord Jesus Christ, King of heaven and 
earth, will reply: ‘To you, governments which succeed one an¬ 
other, I also grant e({ual protection. I accorded this protection to 
the Emperor, your uncle; I accorded the same protection to the 
Bourbons, the same protection to Louis-Philippe, the same ])ro- 
tection to the Republic and to you also the same protection will 
be accorded.' ’’ 

The Emperor interrupted the Bishop: “ But surely you do 
not believe that such a state of things is suitable for the present 
day and that the time has come to establish this religious rule 
that you ask of me. Do you not know, Mgr., that all the forces 
of evil would be let loose? 

“ Sire, when great politicians like your Majesty inform me 
that the time has not yet come, I have only to bow my head, for 
I am not a great politician. But I am a bishop, and as a bishop I 
reply: ‘If the time has not yet come for Our Lord to reign, well! 
the time has not yet come for governments to last/ 

Later on, after the defeat of 1870 and the disappearance of 
Napoleon 111, the preparations being made for the godless school, 


B) The Kingship of Christ according to 
pp, 76-79. 


Cardinal Pie of Poitiers^ 
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by the Masonic Gctvernineiil of the Thir<l Rcpul)lic, seemed to 
Cardin.il Pie to sound the funeral knell of France. “If vou are 
going to set up schools/’ he said, at which everybody must assist 
and in which everybody must be present cxcc])t God, that outrage 
on human liberty and on religion will be the finishing stroke, the 
death-sentence. Sacrilegious and murderous hands will have writ¬ 
ten on the tombstone of our country: Finis Galliaey^^'^ 

Jf the great Cardinal were alive to-day he would be saddened 
on reading the contents of the issue of Afarch 23, 1943, of the 
French daily i)apcr, Franco^ published under the ])atronagc of the 
Association des Frangais de Grande-Fretagne. This issue con¬ 
tains the announcement of the new Constitution for Xorthern 


Africa and French K(|uaiorial Africa drawn up by General Giraud. 
According to this Constitution, the regulation, drawn u]> by Mar¬ 
shal Petain for members of the Jewish Nation, with regard to 
French citizenship, is done away with cvervAvhere excej.)! in 
Algeria. It is the return to the i)Ositiou adopted by the French 
people in the Declaration of the rights of man of 1789.” Account 
is taken of Mohammedan opposition in Algeria. The decree of the 
Marshal forbidding funclionarle.s or agents of the French govern¬ 
ment to be members of secret societies is also abrogated. Free¬ 
masonry is again free to continue its anti-supernatural work. In 


the light of what we have seen this makes sad reading. 


W Ibid., p. 100. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE FUNCTIONING OF THE GOLD STANDARD AND 

ECONOMIC DECAY. 

vSOME FINANCIAL PRINCIPLES OF ST. THOMAS 

AQUINAS. 


Money, according to St. Thomas, was invented by the art of 
man for the convenience of exchange by serving as a common 
measure of things saleable. “Natural wealth,'^ he writes (la llae, 
Q, 2, a.l, c.), 'Us that by which natural wants are supplied, for 
example, food, drink, clothing, vehicles, dwellings and sucli like. ' 
Artificial wealth is that which is not a direct help to nature, as 
for instance, money. This was invented by the art of man, for 
the convenience of exchange by serving as a common measure of 
things saleable.'' As a common measure it ought to be stable. 
“As a measure used for estimating the value of things," writes St. 
Thomas (Comment, in Lthic., Lib. V, Lect. TX), “money must 
keep the same value, since the value of all things must be 
expressed in terms of money. Thus exchanges can readily take 
place and, as a consequence, communications between men are 
facilitated.” Money is, therefore, essentially an cxchange-'medium. 
Stability in value is a property or necessary attribute of an 
exchange-medium. Money is meant to facilitate families in pro¬ 
curing by exchange the sufficiency of material goods required for 
the virtuous life of the human personalities composing them. The 
virtuous life of human persons is simply their ordered develop¬ 
ment as members of Christ. 

The functioning of the gold standard with its alternate booms 
and slumps has led, not only to unemployment and starvation in 
every country in spite of potential sufficiency, hut to something 
of a deadlock in international trade coupled with the destruction 
of food and the lessening of production. The fundamental reason 
for this lies in the ])erversion of order involved in the system. 
St. Thomas insists that money is intended to facilitate production, 
distribution and exchange, in view of strengthening th.c family 
life of members of Christ, actual and potential. Instead of that, 
men are sacrificed for production, while production and consump¬ 
tion, in their turn, are sacrificed for interest on debt. Instead of 
being an instrument of Politics and Economics, money has 
become an end. This fundamental disorder, the domination of 
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society by money and by those who manipulate money, must be 
reclihcd- The fundamental rectification is the return to the full 
doctrine of Membership of Christ's Mystical Body with all that 
it 2 mf>lies, as Pope I^ius XI points out in QfuuJrageshno Anno\ 
“ Then only will it be possible to unite all in harmonious strivin^t 
for the common q^ood, when all sections of society have the in^ 
timate conviction that they are members of a single family and 
children of the same Heavenly Father, and further that they are 
‘ one body in Christ, and everyone members one of another ’ (Rom., 
XII, 5), so that ‘if one mcnibcr suffer anything', all the members 
suffer with it * ( I Cor., XII, 26)." Without that, peace cannot he 
lasting. 



BANKERS' DISCOVERY 


We liavc already seen that bron/.c. iron and silver S[)ce()ily 
came to i)e used as money or exchange-medium.^^' For many cen¬ 
turies, silver was the commodity chiclly employed, and it worked 
well, when exchanges were few or relatively few. Gold came to 
be used as money or exchange-medium much later, d'hen arose 
the business of storing the gold and silver tokens employed in the 
process of exchange. Individuals went into l)usiness as the 
keepers of strong-rooms for storing precious metals till the own¬ 
ers needed them, the owners meanwhile rccci\ing receij)ts for their 
deposits. Since everybody was assured of the safety of the preci¬ 
ous metals deposited in the strong-rooms, people ])egan to hand 
the receipts from one to another with(UU going to the trouble of 
getting out the gold or other ]>recious metal and passing it on. 
it was much more convenient to transfer the receipt or the piece 
of pa]>er. These pieces of ])a]>er were the storekeeper's or gold¬ 
smith's or banker's promises to j)ay precious metals u])on demand. 
From the point of view of the history of the gradual advance of 
bankers to their present dominant position in modern States, this 
may he termed tlie first ste]>. lY<')m the jKjint of view of the 
ordinary man, and cs])ccially of the poor, who suffer most from 
the absence of social justice, it was the first mistake. “ The j^ublic 
error, however," writes Miss G. M. Coogan, " lay not in trusting 
the ])rivatc l^anker with their real money, f)U( in carelessly allow¬ 
ing the ])rivaie l)anker to issue his slips of p(tpn' in suhstit^tiion 
and later in nudtipiicaie for rral monrfp This ])laced his jn'ivate 
seal an a parity with the .seal of the (h)vernnient on its lawful 
money. This was the initial stcj) of the ])rocess bv which eventuallv 


ti) The term '‘exchange-medium" is perhaps better, as it recalls 
t/he essential function of money. It also brings home better the reason 
of the demand for stability in the purclia.sing power of money. Stab¬ 
ility is a property or necessary attribute of an exchange-medium. Cf. 
Chapter ITT, p. 60. 
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the money seal of the private banker actually took precedence 
over the money seal of the Government itself/'^*-^^ 

The second public error lay in allowing the goldsmiths or 
bankers to exploit an observation that they had made. They saw' 
that about 90 per cent of their total stock of gold remained in 
their vaults entirely undisturbed, and that only about 10 per cent 
of the precious metal was required for the normal transaction of 
business. The bankers then began to circulate far more promises 
to pay gold than they had gold to meet, and xo collect interest 
on the fictitious motley. The bankers “ discovered that they 
could lend far more money than they possessed, that is to say, 
that they could issue far more ]>romises to pa}’ in gold than 
they could meet with all the gold in their coffers. This was be¬ 
cause it was found in practice that the promised i)aynients w'ere 
never simultaneoush’ demanded; in fact, except in crises, never 
more than one-tenth of these at any one time. This lamentable 
discoverv was the origin of the world’s monetarv svstem to- 
day/'<3) ' 

What the bankers had discovered was simply the w’orking of 
the law of averages. Modern organization of money and banking 
depends almost entirely on the law of large numbers. If tokens 
were issued, say, to about a dozen people, you could never predict 
what would happen. The whole dozen might walk in and claim 
gold. But w'hen you are dealing wdth millions of people the lodge¬ 
ments and withdrawals will tend to cancel out. Similarly a com¬ 
pany could not insure only twelve peo])le, for it could not predict 
their mortality; but it can make a good statistical prophecy about 
twelve thousand. In the days of the gold standard, “ redeema- 
bility of notes could normally be kept up, because though a num¬ 
ber of people presented notes and obtained gold, a practically equal 
number presented gold and obtained notes. Thus it was not 
necessary to keep a gold backing for every note issued. It w'as 
sufficient .... to keep a marginal amount, that is, sufficient 
to cover fluctuations about the average. . . . If then, redeem¬ 
able tokens are issued on a sufficiently large statistical scale, the 
excess of withdraw'als over lodgements in any period—and the 
excess of lodgements over withdrawals in some other period—will 
be reduced to a small fraction of the total concerned. Moreover, 
these Huctuations will become regular and predictable. . . . Thus 
it becomes ({uite safe ... to issue redeemable tokens to wffiich 
no gold corresponds. 

in other w^ords, the goldsmiths or bankers found that they 

<2) Money Creators^ p. 16. For an excellent summary <d the 
historical development of banking, see Chapter I of Prof. O’Rahilly's 
book. Money, 

t3) The Boot of All EviU by Sir Reginald Rowe, p. 13. 

Money, by Prof. OTlahilly, pp. 8. 9. 
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could not only lend nine-lenths of the ,U'<>ld orij>'inalIy entrusted to 
tlieni, but also that lliey could ])ut into circulation, through 

crc(iil-\\'{)rthV lK;rro\\ers, their o^\'n Jif)tes or j'cccijjts u]) to ten 
times the amount of these nine-tenths and yet be certain in prac¬ 
tice of being able to ])ay out gold on demand for the ju'oportion 
of notes ])resented at the cashier’s desk, I’y the covering of 10 
])er cent, the bankers were always al)!e to maintain tltc illusion 
that the whole oi their nf)tcs anil recei]'>ts were con\’crtil)lc into 
gold or were “ backed ” by gold. ‘‘ 'Die successful maintenance 
of this illusimi, ’ aviates Jcitrey Mark, “ Avhich dc])en(ls essentially 
on the ])r()portion ot ])co])lc in the community Avho, in practice, 
arc likely tc) and do present tlicir notes for gold rcdenpjtion at 
tlic same time, is the ‘ convertible ])a])er ' and the ‘ sound ' money 
of the modern banking system. 

“ Let ns now consider some of ilie extraordinarv conseijuences 
of this proceeding. I Iiere arc, let us sup])ose, 10 original {lc])Osi- 
tors, who each left witli tlic goldsmilli gold cpual to one major 
unit ot the currenc}’. There are now in circulation 10 goldsmith’s 
rccci])ts, collcctix'ely epual to and actively functioning as 10 units 
of currency. I>ut by loaning* out the 9 unreclaimed units of gold 
to 90 l}orrowers as (lcscri])e(l ... 90 of the goldsmith's ])ersonal 
notes are now in circulation and also function as 90 iniits of the 
currency. Ry virtue of the illusory gold-backing to his notes (the 
illusion never ])eing* destroyed as no more tlian 9 notes are simul¬ 
taneously ])resentcd lor the 10 units of gold in his \’aults) the 
golclsmith has created 90 units of currcnc}^ which were not in 
existence before, io/iic/i he claims as Jns pro'pcri(f, Avhich there¬ 
fore must be rG])aid him, and on which he will charge interest, say 

at 5 per cent^ until such time as they are repaid him. The 

fact emerges that there arc now 100 units of currenc}' in circula¬ 
tion : 10 the proper!}' of the de])()sit()rs, and 90 the ])ro]>crty of the 
goldsmith, .with a lixed yearly charge owing to the latter on every 
unit. 

“ It should l)e remembered that at tlic beginning of this pro¬ 
ceeding the goldsmith oional )}()t}n)uj ivh/ffever (except of course 
the store-room). At the end of the transaction tlie original de¬ 
positors still own the same number of currency units as they did 

at the beginning. icherras the (foidsmUh aoir and 

there^on* coiitnds Of) units of currtuicif \ his total rcceij)ts for l) 0 (h 
service cliatge and inleresl (over and al)o\'e the ownershi]) of the 
created currency) lacing 5 units of currency, i.c., half the value of 
the origdiial gold dc])osils,-'—the whole of this extraordinary crea¬ 
tion and ap])ro])riation of intcresl-l)caring currcnc\’ being l)ased on 
other peopteA mone// dc]>osilc(l with him for ‘ safe custody.’ 

If we add to tliis fact tliat llicse ‘ IlctitioUs loans ’ (to l)orrow 
a convenient phrase Irom lh*ol. Soddy) were onlv granted against 
evidence of tangil)le security (le])osiied wiili the goldsmilh in an 
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amount always in excess of the loan, and that this security was 
confiscated by the goldsmith if these ‘ loans ’ were not ‘ repaid ’ 
when called, we have an accurate picture in miniature of the 
modern financial system, under whose dictates we all necessarily 
live and suffer. Modern finance, even in the complicated medley 
of bugaboo which is carried on under the sounding titles of High 
Finance and International Finance, is simply a vast elaboration 
and mystification based absolutely on these simple but monstrous 

principles/'^^) 

The toleration by the State of this practice of lending promises- 
to-pay to ten times the amount of money which the bankers had 
in their possession was the second and the more important step in 
the bankers* advance if) control in modern wSlatcs. From the point 
of view of the ordinary man, and especially of the poor, it was the 
second and more fatal error. In point of fact, Governments 
failed to realize that the so-called promises-to-pav, i.e. che(jucs, 
had become money, in fact, a far more important category of 
money than that issued bv the State. 

^ m 

Having seen the fundamental principles underlying the orthen 
dox functioning of the gold standard, let us now examine the 
system at work, first in national finance, and, secondly, in inter¬ 
national trade. Fefore doing so, however, it is well to remind 
ourselves once more that money, according to St. Thomas, has 
been invented by the art of man for the convenience of exchange 
by serving as a common measure of things saleable. Like all 
common measures, such as the yard-stick and the pound-weight, 
it is meant to be stable. We shall see even more clearly as we 
go on that those into whose hands the creation of money was 
allowed to fall did not aim at facilitating the distrilmtion of 
socially produced wealth, but at making money a source of revenue 
to the issuer and a means of arriving at the greatest iiossible con¬ 
trol for themselves, by the creation of debt and the manipulation 
of the price level, 

NATIONAL FINANCE AND THE GOLD STANDARD- 

Let us first examine the approximate figures of the various ele¬ 
ments comjiosing the medium of exchange in Great Ilritain, the 
country of origin of the gold standard system of finance. The fig¬ 
ures are taken from page 55 of the excellent work already, quoted, 
namely, The Modern Idolatry^ Iw Jeffrey Mark. They are not 
meant l)y the author of this book, published in 1934, to set fortli 
the exact amount in use, but to give a fairly accurate idea of 
the proportion which each kind of exchange-medium l)cars to the 
others and to the whole amount. I'lie actual figures may vary 
very considerably, but the ratios between the categories remain 
substantially the same. 

<5) The Modern Idolatry^ by Jeffrey Mark, pp. 66, 67. 
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la Great Britain, out of £2,500 millions of exchange-medium, 
approximately 10 millions are in copper or bronze, 40 millions are 
in silver, 450 millions in Bank of England ikMcs, and 2,000 millions 
ate whal are called Hank deposits. Bank deposits arc really loans 
made by the Banks and finally controlled by the Central Rank, 
in this case, the Hank of England. ‘‘ Of the 450 millions in bank¬ 
notes some 250 millions represent the British £1 and 10/- Trea¬ 
sury notes issued during the World War, which in 1928, under 
the terms of the Banknotes and Currency Act, came under the 
control and are now the virtual properly of the Bank of England. 
. . . vState-issued money jiow consists entirely of the bronze (or 
copper) and silver coins, that is, about £50 millions. The Ranks 
now own and claim as their properly some £2,450 millions out 
of £2,500 millions. It is therefore clear that the British banks have 
created, except for about 2 per cent., and now own all the money 
in circulation in JCiigland, as a debt against the community. . . . 
The situation in the U.S.A., and indeed in all civilised countries 
today, is substanliallv the same.'*'^’^ 

In 1934, therefore, about 98 ])cr cent of the money of Great 
Britain was controlled by the Banks. We need not make any 
distinction from this point of view l)ctween notes and bank de¬ 
posits, for whether on the ])rcsonlation of security £1,000 is 
credited to a man’s account in a bank ledger and he writes checjtics 
against it, or he ol)lains that bank’s own notes for £1,000 and 
spends them, a “ deposit has been created or an ‘‘ advance 


T/ir, Mof/eni ht ing Oih Anahjsitt of (Jnury^ by Jeffrey 

Ma.rk, pp. 55, 56. The proportion of money in Great Britain that is 
not bank-created is really less than 2 per cent, according to Mr. 
Reginald McKenna, quoted by Mr. Mark on p. 56. 

The amount of hank-created money increased from nothing at all 
in 16&4, the date of the establishment of the Bank of England, to about 
£2,300,000,000 in 1020. Although the bulk of the expansion took plate 
in the war years, that increase is at the average rate of w'ell over £800,000 
per month for 226 years!! , . . For over two hundred years, as pro¬ 
duction has expanded, so have various peoj^lc usurped to an ever 
greater extent the right of issuing money (claims for goods and ser¬ 
vices). As a consequence, the Nation has never been able to reap the 
full benefit of its work. . . . The creation of money has always out¬ 
stripped the production of cominwlitios. . . . Tlie system does not 
always mean pros])erily for all the money-creators. . . On the other 

hand, the appalling system of allowing people to issue money whenever 
it suits ihew to <lo so, regardless of whether it is in the interests of the 
nation as a whole, brings ])overty without fail to llie bulk of the popula¬ 
tion^' {The Principal of Pncniptoywent , by IJ. W. Ma.xwell, 

pp. 41, 42. Published by Williams & Norgate, Ltd., London). 

Instead of the expression own," used in the above quotation from 
Mr. Jeffrey Mark, controls " or “ a<lministers " would be more accu¬ 
rate. The Banks control the issue of claims against the community 
tor goods aiul services. On the word *‘own," cf. Moneip bv Prtjfessor 
O'Rahilly, pp. 70-148. 358. 
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made—and money or exchange-medium has been brought into 
being. Notes give a clearer impression of new exchange-medium 
being put into circulation: that is all. “What is created in the 
first instance is a bank deposit or what is called a * deposit.' For 
instance, if Mr. X obtains an ‘ advance' of £50 against Security 
on Dec. 30 and does not spend it, the bank balance sheet of Dec. 
31 will include the following items among many similar items:— 

Liabilities. A ssc/s. 

Deposit of Mr. X .£50. Advance to Mr. X . £50. 

A bank * deposit ’ has been created.”^^^ 

“ There is no economic difi'erence,” writes Prof. O'Rahilly, 
“between these two methods [notes and cheques] of creating 
new purchasing power. There would be no difference at all if, 
instead of giving the customer a book of blanks to be filled tip 
as reejuired, the bank were to issue a block of coupons of denom¬ 
inations such as 10/-, £1, etc. As things arc, there is merely a 
slight juridical distinction between a bank note and a cheque: a 
note is an absolute obligation to pay; a cheque is a contingent 
obligation, it may be dishonoured if the customer has overdrawn 
beyond his agreement. . . . Hence there is no real social or 
economic difference between (1) a bank-of-issue which creates 
new purchasing-power by the emission of notes, and (2) a bank- 
of-deposit which creates new purchasing-power by the issue of 
credit transferable by cheque. The confusion of thought is chiefly 
due to the persistence of the word * deposit' which no longer 
means deposiiiim but a debt."^®^ 

These points must be insisted upon because of the mistaken 
idea that people have that “ the function of the banker is, firstly, 

(7) 2^he Principal Cause of JJnemploymeni^ by D. W. Maxwell, p. 11*7. 

^8) Money^ pp. 69, 70. Cf. quotation from the same work in Chapter 
XXI, p. 528. 

'Tfhe Bank Charter Act of Sir Robert Peel of 1844 nominally fixed 
the monetary system in. this country up to the War. ... It legislated 
to limit and ultimately to extinp;uish the issue of bank-notes in England 
except by the Bank of England, limiting the latter's issue to fourteen 
millions above the gold reserve (the so-calle^i fiduciary issue). This 
effectively checked the expansion of the note currency, and the upshot 
was that the cheque, at first secretly, took the iplace of the note as a means 
of creating new money, and soon became the overwhelmingly preponder¬ 
ating form of the credit medium of exchange. . . . The i)arrower with¬ 
out money was allowed to draw cheques ju.st as if he had money and 
to create an ovo]*draft at the bank. The bank's balance-sheel’ was 
falsified so that it still balanced. For, on the one side, could be credited 
to the individual the limiting sum to which he was authorised to over¬ 
draw, and, on the other side, the same sum as owing as a debt of the 
individual to the bank ” {The If ole of Money ^ by Prof. Soddy, pp. 
00, 61). 
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to lake care of ‘ their ' money, and, secondly, to make ])rofits by 
Icndin*^' ‘ their * money lo other ])eo]>1c at a hi^i>‘her rate of inter¬ 
est than they themselves allow on de])osits or on checking 
accounts. In the true sense of the word, the ])ul)Hc do not own 
any' money at all, and the ])hrase ^ hank-deposit' is a legal euphem¬ 
ism. Seeing that all money' comes into existence as a debt created 
in favour of the hanking systems of the world, the plain truth is 
that hankers nnisl alwa 3 ’s lend their own (created) money, how¬ 
ever much it may' he ci'iss-crosscd l;ctnccn judvate ‘debtors’ and 
‘ creditors ' subsc(|uenlly'. Xo rmc really' has any*' money to lend 
lo the banks on ‘ dc])osit ’ because all money' ‘ owned ’ by depositors 

derives from a loan made I)y the I)anks to somebody else. 

. . . Vet the line taken by' l)ankers, when jniblicly exjjlaining any' 
new move in ])olic\', is that they have done so lo protect their 
de])ositors’ moneys. . . 'J'he situation is simply this. Seeing 
that all credit is created by bank loans, for every’ ‘ de])osii ’ in a 
bank, there is an c(|uivaient loan somewhere else in the l)anking 
system, so that the total of ‘ deposits ’ is etjual to the totality' of 
the bank loans. . . 'I'he amount of money in existence is 

V 

increased if the aggregate of loans granted is greater than the 
aggregate of loan.s repaid or called in (credit expansion). It is 
decreased if the aggregate of loans granted is less than the aggre¬ 
gate of loans called in or repaid (credit contraction). . . . X(Av 
the extent to which a bank can make loans is determined bv its 
‘cash* holdings, whicli, in JCngland, varies with the anunuu of 
its balance at the Rank of JCngland, as the Rl. Hon. Reginald 
McKenna, the able Chairman of the Midland Rank, laid down at 
a meeting of the Midland Rank shareholders (in 1927): ‘Varia¬ 
tions in the <iuantity of money are due lo variations in the total 
pf bank cash. . . . 'Phe total of bank cash is determined solely 
bv the action of ibc Ikmk of J{ngland.’ 'Phe authorilv of the 
Rank of JCngland in fixing the amount of money' in JCngland is 
therefore absolute. 'Phe genesis of all inllations or deflations of 

(9) This is the line taken by the Irish Correspondent of the English 
paper. The Sunday Tivies^ 9th Oct., 1938, accompanying the defence 
with sneering references to the liincyelical I.iettcr, (^>uadrageiii7no Attno. 

The iiuthov points out in a note that these generalizations are 
true, only if the totality of bank loans is considered to include (as it 
should do) the •discounting of bills and the pureliase of investments 
by the lianks. Rut as botli of these ])roces.ses: genoi’ate the same mutual 
rebitioiishi]) between banks and (he pnl)lic*, the implication in the state¬ 
ment is true. 

In an excellent article in the Sia7}dftrd (Dublin), Mr. J. L. Bcne- 
veiiisti observes: “ It is .sometiine.s said that every ^'idvance creates a 
deposit, but this is nob cpiite tj'ue. An a^lvance to an individual cus¬ 
tomer by one particular bank may cause the extinction of another 
persoiTs over-dj’aft at that person^s bank and .so keep the total of all 
the advances the same, but total advances must in the normal way 
prcxluce an increase in total deymsits.*' 
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the currency comes from a private corporation whose policy is 
not controlled by Parliament/'^n) 

Before passing on to speak of the evils of inflation and deflation, 
it will be well to explain the meaning of the phrase used above, 
namely, that ^ variations in the quantities of money are due to vari¬ 
ations in the total of bank cash/ Briefly it means that, as bankers 
are accustomed to lend promises-to-pay up to ten times the 
amount of legal-tender money which they either possess or can 
count upon securing in case of a ‘ run ’ upon them, bankers* loans 
vary witli the amount of their avail aide legal-tender monev. A 
banker's balance sheet shows how much legal-tender money he 
can count upon under the heading ‘ Cash and Deposits af the 
Central Bank/ Cash is the amount of legal-tender money he has 
actually in his possession. Deposits at the Central Bank are the 
credit balance of the private bank at the Central Bank. Deposits 
at the Central Bank are reckoned as cash because they can be 
immediately converted into legal-tender money. The Central Bank 
will see to that. 

There is one very important difference between Cash and De¬ 
posits at the Central Bank. Cash is legal-tender money. Deposits 
at the Central Bank are a credit balance at the Central Bank for 
which legal-tender money can be obtained. The Central Bank, by 
what are called ' open-market operations,' can increase or de¬ 
crease the private bank’s available supply of legal-tender money, 
on which it has lent ten times the amount. When the Central 
Bank buys securities in the open-market, it pays for them by 
chequesMrawn on itself. “The sellers of these securities lodge 
these cheques to their credit in their own banks . . . thus in¬ 
creasing their own deposits. The banks pass these chcciues into 
the central bank, thus increasing their l)alance at the central bank. 

. . . Hence the central bank by its ‘ o})en-market operation * has 
increased the cash-ratio of the banking system. And it is easy 
to see that if the central ])ank sells securities (instead of buying 
them) it decreases the cash-ratio of the l)anks as a whole. 
Hence the Central Bank can control the lending ])owers of the 
private banks and increase or decrease the amoiiiU of exchange- 


Ui) 2^he Modern ldola4ry^ being an Analy.'ii}^ of Usury, by Jeffrey 
Mark, p,p. 88-91. Ireland is within the fiuancial orbit of the Bank of 
England. Prof. Odvahilly \w’jtes in Money (p. 230); “He [Mr. 
Colbert] goes on to say: ' Actually the Bank of England has as much 
control over the volume of banking (ordib in this country [Ireland] as 
it has over the weather.’ I^do not agree with this. Irish hanks follow 
the lead of the Bank of Ehgland as regards the l)ank-]’ate, and this 
influences our volume of credit. It is also strongly affected by the 
policy of deflation or expansion pursued by the Bank of England, for 
this greatly changes the conditions of actual and would-be borrowers in 
Eire and the willingness of our l)anks to give crerlit'-facilitjes.” 

^12) Money, by Professor O’Rahilly, p. 93. 
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medium in the country. The Central Bank is controlled by the 
movements of gold, when the gold standard is functioning. An 
export of gold forces the Central Bank to reduce the credit baF 
anccs of the private banks. 

The Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna was even more explicit at 
the meeting of the Midland Bank in January, 1924, than in 1927. 
At that meeting he said: I am afraid the ordinary citizen will 
not like to be told that the banks can, and do, create money. The 
amount of money in existence varies only with the action of the 
banks in increasing and decreasing deposits and bank purchases. 
Every loan, overdraft, or bank purchase creates a deposit, and 
every repayment of a loan, overdraft, or bank sale destroys a 
dei)osit. And they who control the credit of a nation, direct the 
policy of Governments and hold in the hollow of their hands the 
destiny of the people.” In his 1927 speech, the same distinguished 
banker and former Chancellor of the Exchequer said that the total 
of available bank cash on which the quantity of loans or deposits 
of private 1)anks depended, was determined by the Bank of Eng¬ 
land.Thus wc can conclnde that, according to this one-time 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Governor of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land directs the policy of the English Government and practically 
holds in his hands the destiny of the Pmglish people. We shall 
have more to say about this point later on. 


THE MEANING OF INITIATION AND DKFLAl'lOX. 


We have .seen that by far the greater part, in fact all except 
(less llian) 2 per cent, of the exchange-medium in use in Great 

(13) Professor O’Haliiily, in Money, ))|>. 102-112, quotes a groat num* 
her of extracts from * orthodox ’ i)aiikers and economists, that is, from 
writers in favour (d’ the existing system of hanking, to show that the 
banks <lo create excliaiige-iru'dium. Of these, two may be cited as typical 
of the others. The first is from tlio Report of the Macmillan' Coin- 
mil tee on Finance and Bulustry, issued in 1931: It is not unnatairal 
to til ink of the deposits of a bank as iicing crcalc^I by the public 
through the deposit of cash, representing either savings or amounts 
which are not for the time being required to meet expenditure. But 
the bulk of the >dep()sits arise out of the action of the banks themselves; 
for by granting loans, allowing money to be -drawn on overdraft, or 
purchasing securities, ii bank creates a credit in its books, which is the 
equivalent of a deposit.” 

The second is from the article on Jiankina anti i^redit in the Knry- 
vloiHtffVm Jlritanniva. by R. J. Ilawtroy, Secretary to the British 
Treasury. He writes as follows: “ When a Inink leixJs by granting an 
advance or discounting a bill , . . . two debts are cD'cated : the trader 
who borrows and becomes indebted to the bank at a futine <late, and 
the bank which becomes immediately indebted to the trader. The ba^k^s 
debt is a means of ])ayinent; it is credit-money. It is a clear addition to 
the amount of means of payment in the community. The bank does not 
lend money,” 
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Britain, comes into existence as a loan from the banks, in the 
form of promises-to-pay. We may say, then, that the exchange- 
medium of that country is practically created by the banks and 
that the rate of its creation is regulated by the ])rivate corpora¬ 
tion called the Bank of KnglancL ' Instead of lending notes, the 
banks, in efifect, now lend cheque-books and the right to. draw 
cheques up to limited sums beyond what the borrower possesses. 
For nearly a century, until the revelations of the War made it 
impossible to conceal the truth from the general pul)Iic, the 
bankers stoutly denied that they were creating money at all, and 
claimed that they were merely lending the deposits their clients 
were not using. The President of the Bank of Montreal not a 
year ago continued to repeat this, but, nearer the centre of things, 
all this was known and admitted by the orthodox apologists for 
this monstrous system even before the War, usually by some such 
lying phrase as * Every loan makes a de])osit.' A loan, if it is a 
genuine loan,^^^’ does not make a deposit, because what the bor¬ 
rower gets, the lender gives uj), and there is no increase in the 
quantity of money, but only an alteration in the identity of the 
individual owners of it. Ikit if the lender gives u]) nothing at all, 
what tlte b(3rrower receives i.s a neu’ issue of money and the 
(juantity is ])roporiionately increased. So elaborately has the real 
nature of this ridiculous |)rr)cecding been suna)un(lcd with con¬ 
fusion by some of the clev'crcst and most skilful advocates the 
world has ever known, that it still is something of a mvsterv to 
ordinary people, who hold their heads and confess they are ‘ unable 


to understand finance.' It is not intended that they shoukL’'^^^! 

Let us now examine the alternate periods of boom and depress¬ 
ion known as the Trade Cycle or Credit Cycle. During the opening 
stage, money is increased by the fact that more bank loans are 
made than arc repaid. This causes a ri.se in prices and a corres¬ 
ponding diminution in purchasing-power in the money already in 
the hands of pei^plc. 'I'his happens, because the amount of ex¬ 
change-medium is increased before goods are ready to Tc ex¬ 
changed, in consequence of its being left to private individuals, 
frequently mere speculators, to decide how nmcli money shall go 
into circulation. 'Pheir aim, of course, is not to kccji the price 
level stable, while ena])ling the potential productivity of the coun¬ 
try to be developed, but to make jjrofii for themselves. During 
the first stage, employment increases, i)roducers and traders take 
loans. 'Phere is an increasing demand for goods. Prices 
continue to rise till ]>urchasers, wliose salaries and incomes 
have not risen in ])roportion, begin to buy alu’oad. This 
they can do by shipi)ing gold instead of goods, for the jirice of 


A loan of genuine, already existing money. 
n5) The Hole of Money, by Prof. Soddy, p. 62 (1934). 
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g()\d is fixed and so has not risend^*^) I’ut the moment gold begins 
to leave the eounlry, the ])ankers fear for their solvency, so they 
do not rciK'w their loans when the}' are repaid. I\Ioney is thus 
^vithdrawn Iroin circulation and tlic second stage of falling ])riccs 
begins. 

'Phe loans, contracted when ])rices were rising, have now to be 
paid back when ]')rices are faliitig—borrowers liave to sell ftir more 
goods in order to obtain the same cjuantitv of money to pay the 
])anks—so a nnml)er of traders go l)a.nkrupt. Their securities are 
sold up by the i)an]':s or held until later, when another boom will 
enable them to be disposed of advantageously. 'The s])ecu1ators sell 
when prices are still high, that is, if they arc in the know/’ and 
then ^\'ait before bu\'ing again till j)rices have fallen to the lowest 
level, when a ]>eriod of dei)ressi(')n sets in and continues till the 
Central Ikink, the I kink of Fngland, gives tlic signal for a new 
series of loans ]>v huving securities. 44iat acti{')n gives the seller^s 
bank a credit balance at the bank of JCngland, Thus that bank, 
having more " cash ” at the Ctmlral ikink, can create more ledger- 
nioncy/^^^ .\ new Credit Cycle begins and follows tlic same dis¬ 
astrous course as the former, d'lic rise of ])riccs in the first stage 
swindles all creditors for llic l)encfit of debtors. The fall of prices 
in the second swindles all debtors for the benefit of creditors. 

Ordinary peo])le have a difficulty in following all this, because 
they always tliink of the bankers as lending money or exchange- 
medium that has an existence inde])en(lcnt of the hankers^ fiat. 
** What is not gencrallv realized al)out the * Credit Cvclc ^ is that 
the l^iankcrs are making ])rofits both ways, by com])elling buyers 
to pay them tribulc during tlie iK'ioms and by compelling sellers 
to ])ay them tribute during the slum])s—and all this by means of 
loans of ])romiscs-to-])ay what none of them ])osscsscd—money. 
Ordinary people seem to have aecc])tcd, as they arc meant to do, 

Ofi) 7'']^! quantity of money in existence was kojot in the periM^tual 
.sta-te of ebb and flow, known as t’ne Trade Cycle, by niaking it convert¬ 
ible with gold. The details of this ‘ heautifiilly working automatic 
rcgjulation ^ foi’m the stock-indrade of all pre-war conventional money- 
winters and need no I detain us. The quantity of money was regulated 
by means of the gold standard. The laf ter meant that the value of the 
money unit in n large* niunlier of eountifii's was keiil equal to that of 
a certain weight of gold by making the money, in tlieory, always ox- 
chan geal)]('. with gold. In pi'aetico, it meant the growth of a numher 
of nt‘w •(l(‘vilries liaving for tlu'iv object the frustration of eveiy 
attempt to exchange it for gold, so soon as that exchange began to 
occur’ (77/e /{oh aj Montji, Soddx, ]). {15). T])(‘re was only (uiough 

gold for a mere fi’aelion of ihe claims for gold lu’ought into existence 
by (he ehe(]U('-bcKik s\s((*m, so loss of gokl meant a <Ianger of insolvenov. 

Cf. The f Principal Can fie of V'n employment, by D. W. Maxwell, 
p. 54. ‘ ’ 

nsi Prontiiie fo Z^r///, by Ik McNair Wilson, p. 32 (George T\outle<li?e 
<fe Sons, Ltd.). 
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the explanation that all these cycles are the working of a law of 
nature. They will do well to read the interesting speeches put 
into the mouths of bankers and others by Miss G. M. Coogan in 
Money Creators (p. 28) and R. McNair Wilson in Promise to Pay. 

According to Miss Coogan, the strong-room keeper, speaking 
at a meeting summoned to inquire into the causes of depression, 
“ in a very sad voice told the committee that he regretted more 
than anyone in the community that the laws of economics were 
so rigid and did place such burdens on mankind, particularly upon 
the weaker members of the community, it made him very sad 
to see under-nourished and poorly-clad children .... but man 
did not make the laws of economics and he, as a guardian of the 
community’s money, could do nothing else but recognise those 
hitter laws. There was simply no solution for the problem except 
economy. . . . But the community would have to face its problem 
courageously and they would simply have to economize more 
until all the debts foolishly contracted had been wiped out, that is, 
until the people either paid what they owed or surrendered their 
property. That was the only sound solution. They certainly had 
no desire to violate the laws of economics. 

According to R. McNair Wilson, the banker waxes more lyrical 
about the laws of nature: This movement of prices up and down/’ 
he declared, is inherent in human nature. It belongs, too, to the 
nature of things as well as to the nature of men. Look at the 
seasons. Out of Winter darkness emerges the sunlight of Spring. 

. . . But all too soon the days begin to draw in. . . . Never for- 
get that a banker’s first duty is towards his clients, the honest 
and frugal folk who have entrusted to him the savings of their 
lifetime. . . . Would you have him make use of your savings to 
attempt to change the laws of nature, to try to sow in the time 
of reaping? It is confidence which begins a boom, my friends, 
and it is lack of confidence which brings it to an end. There is 
no financial conjuring trick, believe me, which can change by an 
iota that law of nature, that economic law, that inexorable econo¬ 
mic law.”^20) 


SOME HISTORICAL EXAMPLES OF 
PLANNED DEFLATIONS. 


The first example will be taken from the monetary history of 
the U.S.A. as outlined by Miss Coogan in her splendid book. 
Money Creators. She writes as follows: '‘Just one week after 
President Cleveland was inaugurated, the 'Panic Circular’ was 
issued, March 12, 1893. It appealed to the bondholding classes to 
'advocate an extra session of Congress for the repeal, uncondi¬ 
tionally, of the Sherman Silver Law’.’ It was issued directly from 


n9) Op. cit. 


) 


p. 28. 
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the American Bankers' Association and addressed to all ' National 
Ranks ' throug'hout the U.S.A." Miss Coogan then continues: 

The following is a direct ciuotation from a Resolution intro¬ 
duced to the 63r(l Congress, First vSession, April 29, 1913, by 
Hon. Charles A, J^indhergh, Sen.,:— 

“ ' In eighteen hundred and ninety-three a circular was sent 
out ])y the American 1 linkers' Association, an organization in 
which most bankers hold membership. It is known as the‘Panic 
Circular of eighteen hundred and ninety-three,' bears date March 
eleventh, eighteen hundred and ninety-three, and was mailed to 
the National banks. It read as follows: 

‘ Dear Sir,—The intei’ests of national banks require immediate 
financial legislation by Congress. Silver, silvei* certificates, and 



lars to 1,000,000,000 dollars of new bonds (debts) as the basis of 
circulation. You vdJl at ovrr retire oue-third of your circulation 
{your paper money) and call in one-half of your loans. Be careful 
to madic a monetary ri ngency a many yo^r patron.'^, e.^pedalh/ among 
influoitial business men. Advocate an exti-a sessit)u of Congress to 
re})eal I he purchasing clause of the Sherman Law, and act with other 
banks of your city in securing a large j^etition to CongJ’ess for its 
unconditional repeal per accoi]ii)auying t*o)'in. Use i)ersonal influence 
with yoin* Congressmen an<l particula)'l.v let you)* wishes be known to 
your Senators. The, futina* lih^ of national i)anks, as fixed and safe 
investments, depends upon iinme^liate action, as tliere is an increasing 
sentiment in favoin* of govanuiment h'gal-teiule]* iiotes and silver 
coinag(\^ 


'' It was an undisputed fact that silver, silver certificates, and 
United v^tates tiovcrnmCnt legal tender currency had proven very 
desirable as money since 1878. In ilie summer of 1893 the American 
Congress convened in oxlra session for the very ])ur])ose of viol¬ 
ating the confidence and die Avill of (he Lhiited vStates. ICveryone 
knows that the result was another severe depression. 

''The folhnving is an cxccr])t from a cr)nlidential bankers' cir¬ 
cular issued two years ])ri()r to the Panic Circular of 1893: 

(21) 'The phrases in brackets in the lette)* are comments inserted by- 
Mr. Lindho'gh. M)*. Jeffrey Ma)’k quotes the letter iii full in his book, 
The Modern idolatry, pp. 240-241, and a^lds that Mr. Arthur Kitson, 
who was still alive at the time Mr. Ma)*k*s Imok was written (1934), 
ha<l personally assurtnl him that tlie letter was still in his (Kitson^s) 
■possession. 

In his evidence befo7*e the Macmillan Committee on Finance and 
Industry, at London, May 15, 1030, Mr. Kitson said that ''within a 
few weeks of the issue of this letter, we fin U.R.A.] had the most 
terrible panic that had been known up to that date, and several mil¬ 
lions of people were thrown out of employment. Thousands of mer¬ 
chants and manufaeturers were made bankrupt, and we had a period 
of industrial depression far worse than we. are having here fin 
England] now.’^ ^ 
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** 'We authorize our loan agents in the States to loan our funds 
on real estate to fall due on Sept. 1st, 1894, and at no time there¬ 
after. On Sept. 1st, 1894, wo will not renew our loans under any con¬ 
sideration. On Sept. 1st we will demand our money. We will foreclose 
and become mortgagees in possession. We can take two-thirds of the 
farms -west of the Mississippi, and thousands of them east of the 
great Mississippi as well, at our own price .... We may as well 
own three-fourths of the farms of the West and the money of the 
country. Then the farmers will become tenants as in England , . . 

“ After the battle over the dishonest demonetization of silver 
in the United States had subsided, the international connivers suc¬ 
ceeded in passing the so-called Gold Standard Rill. This bill was 
approved on March 14, 1900. . . . 

“Under the terms of this bill, unconstitutional in fact, Con¬ 
gress supposedly gave to the United States Treasury itself and to 
private individuals, the right to make gold dollar contracts calling 
for the payment of dollars at future dales, each dollar of which 
was convertible into 25.8 grains of gold .9 fine. The falsifiers 
stated that a dollar consisting of 25.8 grains of gold .9 fine was 
henceforth the standard of value. Thus recently was born our 
good old traditional gold standard. 

“Under the hanking laws, any private individual could bring 
gold into the United States, or take gold out of the Lhiited States, 
and hence, at his pleasure, change the volume of gold within this 
country. Each gold dollar could also be used as a so-called base 
upon which to build a pyramid of many bank-manufactured dollars. 
By manipulating the volume of bank-manufactured dollars, the 
actual purchasing power of every dollar in the United States could 
be altered at the pleasure of a few individuals/'<22) 

The second example of the functioning of the “economic law “ 
of alternate boom and depression will be taken from the recent 
monetary history of Great Britain. In regard to this example we 
are particularly favoured, for eight years before the “ coup “ took 
place, Mr. Arthur Kitson foretold that it was being prepared. In 
his book, A Fraiiduhjnt Standard^ published by King & Son, in 
1917, we read: 

“Just now a few of the great financiers are contemplating the 
most gigantic ' deaU that has probably ever been conceived, and 
one which if perpetrated by any other class of the community, 
even on a very much smaller scale, would l)e denounced as bare¬ 
faced robbery. . . . This deal is nothing less than doubling the 
national, and incidentally all other, debts, by doubling the present 
value of our monetary units. The object of this is to double the 
value of their War Loan investments, regardless of the terribly 
disastrous industrial and social results which must ensue. This 
robbery will be accomplished, if it is not checked in time by public 

(22) Money Creators^ pp. 230-233 
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sentiment, in a perfectly legal manner hy a ccnnplacent Chancellor 
under the guise of a measure for the ]nil)lic welfare, for the sole 
purpose of removing ' innati(m ’ and reducing prices which have 
risen mainly through the creation of the very currency and 
credit constituting the War Loans. The measure will aim at re¬ 
storing what money-dealers term our ' good, sound, honest gold 
currency,’ by destroying the 'Prcasiiry notes and reducing bank 
credit to the pre-war proi)ortions. The elTect will naturally be 
to double the purchasing power of the ])oin]d at the exj)ensc of 
every wage earner, producer, merchant, manufacturer, tradesman, 
and taxpayer in the country. . . . Nominally, of course, the 

amount of the War Debt will undergo no change. 1'hc figures will 
remain the same. ... By altering the value of the pound, which 
is easily accomplished, the trick is done ajid the deln, although 
nominally £6,000,000,000, becomes in reality £12,000,000,000, in 
terms of the present purchasing po\ver of money, corresponding 
to that of the money actually loaned! Similarly, although the 
nominal rate of interest is 5 ])cr cent., by this method of tam])ering 
with the value of the pound, these investors will actually receive 
10 per cent, on their original investment. . . . This will mean 
that every taxpayer will have to give at least iwdce the amount 
of his goods and labour to meet his taxes, than that which he has 
had to furnish under present conditions. 

In The Bankers' Cons'piracy, written by the same author and 
published by Elliot Stock in 1933, in the section devoted to the 
criticism of the Report of the Cunliffc Commiucc on Currency 
and foreign Exchanges of 1918, we read: " In advising the restor¬ 
ation of the gold standard they (the Cunliffc Committee] are 
advising the Government to increase the National Debt and so 
add to the burdens of taxation which the British ])ublic will have 
to bear. At present oUr National Debt approximates 
£8,000,000,000! But what are these pounds and with \vhat were 
they subscribed? The Committee must know that the War Loans 
were subscribed in ‘ cheap ’ j)ounds, ap])roximating in value to only 
one-half of the pre-War ijounds. Hence our war-debt, expressed 
in pre-War pounds, would be less than £4,000,000,000! By restor¬ 
ing the gold standard, the ]>ublic debt would therefore I)e doubled 
and become £8,000,000,000 af pre-war vahir\ Hence exciy tax¬ 
payer would ])e compelled to ])ay at least twice the amount of 
taxes in his own products and services l)y reason of the Commit¬ 
tee’s recommendations. Vciy nice for the l)ig money-lenders and 
war loan subscrilKrs, l)ut rather har<l on the wealth producers and 
taxi)aycrs !. 

When the American Greenback Party once ])roposed to pay 
off the American National Debt in paper money, a cry of horror 
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went up from all the money-dealers and bankers at the shock¬ 
ingly immoral crime contemplated of paying the public debt in a 
depreciated currency—notwithstanding the fact that a large pro¬ 
portion of the American National Debt had arisen from loans made 
with the self-same cheap paper money. But these same gentlemen 
later managed to sneak a bill through Congress which compelled 
the American people to repay their War debt in an appreciated 
currency worth three times that in which most of the debt was 
contracted! The money-lenders" code of morals—which the Com¬ 
mittee apparently endorse—is, that whilst it is very wicked for 
debtors to defraud their creditors, creditors are quite justified in 
robbing their debtors. This seems to be the moral basis of the 
Gold Standard."" 

In the body of the same work, pages 25-27, Mr. Kitson touches 
.briefly upon the results of the re-establishment of the gold stand¬ 
ard, foretold by him in 1917. “ This document [The Cunlilfe Cur¬ 
rency Committee’s Report],"" he writes, ** advised the adoption of 
certain monetary policies which were accepted by the Coalition 
Government of Mr. Lloyd George in 1920, under the chancellor¬ 
ship of Mr. (now Sir) Austen Chamberlain, and is directly respons¬ 
ible for the most disastrous period in the industrial history of this 
country. Notwithstanding the ruinous results of the deflationary 
policy recommended in this report during the years immediately 
following its adoption, Mr. Winston Churchill intensified these 
evils by establishing the gold standard in 1925, which precipitated 
the great strike of 1926. . . . The gold standard, re-established 
in 1925, after inflicting untold losses upon our industrial classes 
and taxpayers, had to be abandoned six years later to save the 
country from ruin. The same policies as those recommended by 
the Committee, have also been tried in other countries since the 
War and with similarly ruinous results: hence the present World 
Crisis! By the universal adoption of the gold standard after its 
recommendation bv the Cunliffe Committee, which was one of the 
main policies advocated by the League of Nations, an irrespons¬ 
ible super-Government was created, composed of' a group of 
International Bankers. It required only a few years to prove the 
utter incapacity of these men to manage the world's financial 
affairs, and if the people of all civilized countries are not yet con¬ 
vinced of the terrible dangers attending the supremacy of the 
banking interests, there will be a repetition of the economic dis¬ 
asters of the past few years—but of a much more intensive 
character."" 

In his pamphlet. Finance in the Melting Pot (Stanley Nott, 
Ltd.), Mr. Vincent C. Vickers, former director of the Bank of 
England, outlines the same story in very telling fashion. “ We 
have to remember,'" he writes, ** that the value—that is to say, the 
purchasing power—of money, and consequently, the price of 
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f^^oocLs, can be and has been varied intentionally and deliberately, 
not by the will (;r action of the State, l)ut l)y those individuals who 
themselves manage and control the money—though they con¬ 
stantly aver that they act for, and on behalf of, the community. 
We returned to the Gold vStaiidard in 1925 for the benefit of the 
City of London* and so ruined our basic industries. It docs not 
follow that what is best for the City of London is best for the 
country. In consccjuence of j)asl policy, a farmer who borrowed 
from his Ihink, say, in 1920, the money-ecjuivalcnt of 100 sacks of 
wheat, might be obliged to sell 200 sacks of wheat a few y^ears 
afterwards in order to repay that same loan, simply because a 
pound became twice as valuable.” 

d'he evidence of Mr. Montagu X'orman before the Macmillan 
Committee in 1930 is very evasive and even contradictory in its 
evasiveness, yet there are some illuminating admissions with re¬ 
gard to the planning of deflations. Here are some extracts as 
given in Mr. John Hargrave's book, Profes.^or Skinnr.r alias Mon¬ 
tagu Norman^ ])p. 15()-161, with some of Mr. llargravc's comments: 

Lord Macmillan (the Chairman) put a very awkward question:— 
Mt is, of course, the case that the volume of credit in the country 
IS, to a very large extent, in your hands, is it not? * 

Mr. Nonnan —^ Yes, 1 think it is ! . . . .' 

Chairman —‘And again, speaking in the broadest terms, is it your 
view that the consequences of that internal restriction of credit, 
unfortunate as they* may" appear to l)e, are outweighed by the 
advantages of the maintenance of the international position?' 
Mr. Norman —‘Yes, there is very large benefit.' 

“ That is to say: ‘ There is very large benefit' to British in¬ 
dustry in having to sulTer the conse(]uenccs of internal re¬ 
strictions of credit, ‘ unfortunate as they may appear to be.' And 
that is not nonsense? It is sheer nonsense, following logically 
from the basic philosophy of Poverty-is-good-for-you. It is dan¬ 
gerous nonsense, because it leads inevitciWy" to war. 

Mr, R. McKenna —‘You have restricted the quantity of credit by 
selling securities on balance in the first two months of this 
year. ... Is that so?' 

Mr. Norman —‘ I am not sure.' 

Mr. McKcyina —‘You do not remember if you restricted credit?' 
Mr, Norman —‘ 1 am not aware that credit was restricted.' 

Mr. McKenna —‘ 1 have the figures. . . . Between February of last 
year and February of this year vou sold many millions of securi¬ 
ties?'<24) 


(24) But the Bank [of England] also holds at command the power 
directly to increase or decrease the amount of purchasing media in 
the country by open market operations. If the Bank purchases securi¬ 
ties in the market the trans^wjtion is settled by crediting the drawing 
account of the broker or other party through whom they are purchased. 
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Mr, Norman —'Oh, yes/ 

Mr, McKenna —'And you reduced credit?^ 

Mr, Norman —'Yes/ 

" Yet a moment before he said: ' f am not aware that credit 
was restricted/ .... 

Mr, Keynes —' If the amount of assets held by the Rank of Eng¬ 
land were reduced by £5,000,000, by how much would that reduce 
bank credit throughout the country?’ 

Mr, Norman —‘ I think your neighbour would tell you that best/ 

. . . The neighbour was Mr. McKenna. 

Mr, McKenjia —‘About £50,000,000—ten times the amount?’ 

Mr, Norman —' 1 do not know that that is necessarily so/ 


Mr, Keynes —‘You do not know?* 

Mr, Narman —‘Ten to one is an arbitrary reckoning based on the 
bankers’ normal percentage of Cash.’ 

Mr, Keynes —‘ Would the curtailment of credit by £50,000,000 have 
no efifect of any importance on industry?’ 

Mr, Norman —‘ I do not think it would .... unless of course it 
had to be continued over an extended period.’ 

"Well, as it happened, it has been continued over an ‘ extended 
period.’ ’* 

As many of my readers may have little knowledge of the 
planned character of inflations and dcflatiuns, another instance 
from recent history may not be superfluous. On page 60 of Money 
Creators^ Miss Coogan writes: " A secret l)cinkers’ meeting was 
held on May 18, 1920, in Washington, D.C. In the name and style 
of The Orderly Deflation Committee of the American Rankers’ 
Association, a secret resolution was passed declaring for the con¬ 
traction of money and credits. The published proceedings of this 

This eventually leads to an increase in the balances of the joint-stock 
banks at the Bank of England .... The deposits of the joint-stock 
banks at the Bank are the equivalent of cash and the banks thus find 
themselves with more than their usual proportion of cash to deposits 
and are in a position to grant further loans to their customers or 
otherwise to create additional credit. Nince the hanks as a whole 
maintain a cash proportion to deposits of from 10 to 11 per cent., 
they are in fact able to increase their deposits by some ten times the 
cash created by the Bank of England. By the opposite process, a sale 
of .securities bv the Bank of England, or the calling in of a loan, will 
reduce the cash of the joint-stock banks -and entail a reduction of their 
■deposits. The Bank of England is thus in a position .... to exercise 
almost complete control over the amount of bankers’ cash in the coun¬ 
try and thus .... over the total volume of deposits within such limits 
as are set by the existence of the international gold standard” 
{Official Report of the Macmillan Committee on Finance and Indus¬ 
try^ June, 1931, par. Yl). 

Of. The Principal Cause of Unemployment^ by D. W. Maxwell, 

. p. 54, and also Promise to Pay, by R. McNair Wilson, p. 146. * 
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secret 1)ank meeting show that it was held in the name and style 
of the Federal Reserve J^^oard, the Federal Advisory Council and 
the Class 'A' Directors of the Federal Reserve Banks, The action 


prescribed was taken on a resolution assuming to be presented by 
the American Bankers’ Association. 1'hc names of all the men 


present at that meeting, and the statements made by them, can 
be obtained by anyone who will take the trouble to write to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C, and request 
Document No. 310 of the 67th Congress, 4th Session. Those who 
attended were warned to hold the proceedings in sacred secrecy. 
. . . . . Hon. Finly H. Gray described the meeting: ' The manipul¬ 
ating financiers and bankers, the master minds of frenzied finance 


. . . were not there, . . . but were . . . directing .... their 
catspaws from afar. . . . Mr. John Skelton Williams, Comptroller 
of the Currency, when this contraction of money was proposed, 
explained his efforts to stop the resolution, . . . Don’t you know, 
he said, that it is going to ruin lots of farmers, and they cold¬ 
bloodedly replied to him: they ought to be ruined—they are getting 
so prosperous that they will not work.’ 


These examples are sufficient to make one realize the absurdity 
of the reason for monetary depressions advanced by Professor 
Jevons, whose book, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, is 
still a standard work on the subject. Professor Jevons '' was con¬ 
vinced, with the rest of the professional economic apologists, that 
no possible explanation for these depressions could be found with¬ 
in the monetary system itself, but was so hard put to it to account 
for them otherwise that he was driven to seek an explanation in 
the periodic recurrence of sunspots. 


(25) Cf. also The Truth About the Slump, by A. N. Field, pp. 103- 
104. 

(26) The Modern idolatry, by Jeffrey Mark, p. 16. On pages 340- 

342 of Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, Professor Jevons 
writes: From all the above consideration.s it follows that the only 

method of regulating the amount of the currency is to leave it perfect 
freedom to regulate itself .... The amount of money itself oan be no 
more regulated than the amounts of corn, iron, cotton, or other com¬ 
mon commodities praduced and consumed by a people .... The 
manner of issuing this paper currency should *be strictly regulated in 
one sense; the paper circulation should be made to increase and dim¬ 
inish with the amount of gold deposited in exchange for it. At the 
same time, no thought need he taken about the amount so issued. The 
purpose of the strict regulation is not to govern the amount, but to 
•leave that amount to vary according to the natural laws of supply 
and demand. In my opinion, it is the issue of paper representative 
notes accepted^ in the ])la<’e of coin, which constitutes an arbitrary 
interference with the natui’al laws governing the variations of a 
purely metallic currency . v . 

^ This is a sample of the leaching which has permitted the perpetra¬ 
tion of terrible emmes against society to go unhindered and unsus¬ 
pected. 
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When prices rise during the boom period, “ public speakers," 
writes Mr. D. W. Maxwell, “bleat mournfully of the ‘ rise in the 
cost.of living’ and of ‘taking the price-level into consideration,’ 
as if a rise of prices were like an earthc|uake ur a typhoon—ex¬ 
tremely unpleasant but nobody’s fault. A rise of prices is not an 
‘ act of God ’; the brain and hand of man are the guiding forces.’’*-’^’ 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND THE 
GOLD STANDARD. 

From what has just been said about the organization of national 
finance under the gold standard, it can be easily seen that the 
s.vstem will not work satisfactorily in the realm of international 
trade. It inevitably leads to a state of affairs where every country 
wants to export goods in order to have a favourable balance of 
trade and where no country wishes to import. As, however, the 
exports of one nation are the imports of another, this leads to a 
deadlock. Sir Reginald Rowe sets forth the reason for this absurd 
situation briefly and clearly; “ If we consider the International 
Gold Standard system, we shall see that it did not ensure an ex¬ 
change of goods and services between nations to their mutual 
advantage but, on the contrary, ensured that nations should ex¬ 
port their real wealth, that is, goods and services, and obtain in 
return an admission of unpayable debt; the debt was supposed to 
be payable in gold and was called a ‘ favourable ’ balance, but if 
gold was, in fact, paid, the loss caused internal disaster to the 
country which paid it. Herein lies the reason, on the international 
side, why nations are so anxious to export and not import, although 
there is another internal reason connected with employment and 
the distribution of internal purchasing power through wages; the 
latter is also a monetary problem. . . . This country [England] 
for nearly 80 years had an annual so-called active ‘ favourable ’ 
balance of approximately £100,000,000. This meant that after it 
had paid all its bills to the world for all the imports and services 
it required, it still had £ 100,000,000’s worth of foreign currencies 
owing to it. 

“ Let us suppose, for the sake of simplicity, that the Argentine 
owed England annually the whole of this amount. England was 
then in a position to say to the Argentine: ‘ We have bought and 
paid for all the meat and wheat we required from you during the 
last accounting period, and after doing so we still have 
£100,000,000’s worth of pesos for which we have no use. We can, 
if we like, offer them for sale on the foreign exchange. If we do, 
some English exchange broker will give us pounds for them, but 
clearly as there is no immediate demand by Englishmen for them. 


<■27) The Principal Cause of Unennployment, p. 33. 
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no Englishman will give us their normal exchange value. He will 
expect to get more of them for his pounds than the par value. 
In other words, if wc offer these pesos for sale it will knock down 
your exchange rate. When it falls to the point where the loss in 
exchange would be greater than the loss represented by having 
to pay freight and insurance on the transport of physical gold, 
we shall cease selling pesos and go to the Central Bank of the 
Argentine and buy bars of gold; we shall ship them physically to 
England and sell them to the Bank of England and so get our 
pounds that way. When, however, the Central Bank of the Argen¬ 
tine loses gold to us, it will be obliged to take out of circulation 
paper pesos to a corresponding value. This will mean that the 
commercial banks will find themselves with less cash and, in order 
to maintain the same relationship of their loans to their cash, will 
be obliged to call in loans. This will mean that Argentine pro¬ 
ducers, manufacturers and merchants, will be ol)liged to throw 
their stocks on an unwilling market in (U'der to raise the money 
to repay their bank loans. The throwing of these stocks on to 
the market will have the effect of knocking down prices. It will 
then be necessary for you to try to reduce wages as with lower 
prices you will not be able to afford to pay the same rate of wages 
as before. This will lead to strikes and, in any case, will destroy 
the internal purchasing power of the Argentine market.’ 


“ The Argentine would reply, ' But this is terrilffe,’ 
England was in a ])osili()n to answer, ‘ \Ys, devastating, 


to which 
and there 


is only one way out of the difficulty and that is that you I)orrow 
the £ 100,000,000’s worth of ])csos at interest so as to take them 
out of harm’s way. There will only then be due from voii the 


annual interest. Next year, however, there will ])robably be an¬ 
other £100,000,000 which you will similarly have to borrow, plus 
the interest on this year’s £100,000,000.’ In 14^ years at 5 per 
cent compound interest each £100,000,000 would double itself. It 


will thus be seen that, under the system, the Argentine was given 
the choice of getting hopelessly into debt to England or of losbig 
gold with devastating internal effects. 


( 28 ) Root of^All Evil, by Sir Reginald Rowe, pp. 177-179, And 
the loans made by England, to enable the Argentine and the other coun¬ 
tries to keep on, have resulted in gain.s for the financiers, but in losses 
for ordinary people: In the last eighty years this country [England] 
has lent something like £8,000,000,000.to its colonies and other coun¬ 
tries. Of that onormou.s sum a very large i)roportion has been totally 
lost, or virtually lost in the form of ‘ foreign cre.dits.’ It has been 
estimated that the total i))*esent value of tliese inv(‘stinonts is less than 
£3,000.000,000; in other woj’ds, more than half the money has been 
lost. The loss has been divided between countless British investors 
. . . . The financier does not float a loan ' for keeps,^ His job is to 
pass it on to the public. He gets out of the risky stuff as soon as he 
profitably can, and floats another.” Op. cit., p. 30. 
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The kernel of the difficulty of international trade under the gold 
standard system is that when a country’s imports exceed its ex¬ 
ports, the banks are liable to be asked for gold to cover the deficit. 
The reason is that the exchange will go against the country whose 
exports are down. At a certain point it will come to be more 
advantageous for those who have to pay delfts in the other coun¬ 
try to buy gold, the price of which is fixed, and ship it to the other 
country to buy the exchange-medium of that country. The export 
of gold will prevent the further fall of the exchange. For example, 
at one time $4.86 bought one iiound in the foreign exchange mar¬ 
ket, for each was worth the same amount of gold. If English 
exports to the U.S.A. came to exceed greatly English imports 
from the same country, there would he a great demand for pounds 
sterling and the cost of the pound in terms of dollars would grad¬ 
ually rise. When it reached $4.90, the dift'erence between $4.86 
and $4.90 would cover the cost of freight, insurance and loss of 
interest on gold. When gold could thus be bought and shipped, 
no one would ])ay more than $4.90 for a pound and the exchange 
would remain stable. Gold would be shipped in the opposite direc¬ 
tion if the pound fell to about $4.849.<29> 

But the ''drain of gold’’ as it is called, will have a disastrous 
effect on the exporting country. ‘‘ Since International Bankers, 
like Home Bankers, arc lending promises-to-pay ten times the 
quantity of money which they actually possess, it is obvious that 
strict limits arc set to the export of gold. ... In fact the Inter¬ 
national Bankers protect themselves by refusing to lend and trying 
to call up as many as possible of their existing loans—^just as, in 
similar circumstances, the Home Bankers do.”^^^ The results are 
that prices fall and the country tries to sell goods at a loss, while 
taking steps to recapture export trade by cutting down wages and 
dismissing workmen. Low wages mean the possibility of big 
exports. This means a low'ering of the standard of living, espec¬ 
ially of the wage-earners. “ The people whom International Fin¬ 
ance is playing off against each other are not merely the mer¬ 
chants and industrialists of the world. The wage-earners in every 
country are being pitted against the wage-earners in every other 
country. The attack on wages is everlasting and it is conducted 
by means of the Avage-earners themselves who have nothing to 
hope for unless they can produce cheaply, that is to say, unless 
they will accept lower wages than all their competitors. . . . 
The men, naturally, blame their masters; the masters blame their 
men. Both are helpless in the hands of the International Bankers 
since it is they who control the quantity of money in their mar¬ 
kets. ... If wages are not cut, half the businesses will be bank¬ 
rupt. And when wages have been cut the whole hideous cycle 

(29) Cf. An Outline of Money^ by Geoffrey Crowther, p. 317. 

(80) Promise to Pay, by R. McNair Wilson, p. 98. 
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will 


bci^in once moic. Is it uny wonder thut, in such circum- 
stfinccs, C^onimtinism ^ind Socmlisin, ])oth of tlieni ^'^'^lll~c)^-thc“^\'IS])s, 
flourish.'" Is it an}^ wonder that class is set ag’ainst class? Master 
against men.'" Xalion against nation? X()l)odv suspects the true 

^nemy/'<3i) 


The whole tendency of the system, then, is to lower the standard 
of living in any country to that of any other country with a lower 
standard of living, since a country with a lower standard of living 
or low wages will be able to export. It is true that the gold 
standard keeps the value of the money of any country stable in 
terms of foreign currencies, but this is only another way of saying 
that it tends to prevent wages in any country from' remaining 
high when wages anywhere else fall. The netVesult is a dread¬ 
ful struggle for the necessaries of life in the midst of potential 
sufficiency, the struggle being made far more tragic by gambling 
in the different currencies and speculation on the stock-exchanges 
of the world.<32) 


A striking example of gambling in currencies is given by Mr. 
Arthur Kitson in The Bankers Conspiracy, He writes: ‘'Some 
years ago The Bankers' Magazme gave a startling example of the 
depreciation in the prices of 325 of our representative investments 
caused by the withdrawal of £11,000,000 in gold from the Bank of 
England by a group of American financiers. The transfer of this 
amount caused a fall of prices equivalent to £115,000,000! The 
absorption of the same gold caused a corresponding advance in 
the prices of certain American securities. By first selling English 
securities and buying American, they had merely to transfer so 
much gold and afterwards reverse the transactions by buying and 
selling respectively, and the game was won! As a well-known 
financial writer stated at the time: ‘ These speculators were 
playing upon two tables at the same time—one in London and 
the other in New York—with the certainty of winning on 
both.' "(33) 


Let us now examine a little more profoundly the reason for 
the urge to export goods, which every country experiences, in 
spite of the fact that many under-nourished and ill-clad people in 


(31) Op. cit., pp. 101-103. 

(32) In several .places in his book, The Principal of I'lirni- 

ployment, notably on pp. 34 and 70, Mr. D. W. Maxwell treats of the- 
disastrous effects of speculation, <luc to the possibility of the ])rivate 
ere-ation of money through loans or deposits. On p. 79, he writes: ^^When 
it is no longer possii)le to put privately created money into circula¬ 
tion, most of the gambling which takes ))lace in industrial and other 
shares, and even in the necessities of life (wheat, wool, cotton, etc.) 
will cease. Speculators will^ not then be able to raise prices for tlie 
whole ])opulation hy increasing the quantity of money and reducing 
the quantity of goods in the market.^’ 

(33) Op. cit., p. 80. 
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almost every country lack the very goods that are being exported 
or the goods into which they could be converted, ** Plenty of 
wool and no markets,” announced a Dublin daily paper some time 
ago. “ Plenty of poor and no blankets,” was the very apposite 
comment of the humorous journal, Dublin Opinion. 

One reason of the urge to export is to be found in the fact 
that 98 per cent of all the money in existence comes into beine: 
wilii a demand for interest at 5 per cent attached to it. We 

^ t at in 1934 Rank-created money in Great 

Rriiain was over 98 per cent, while State-created money was less 
than 2 ]jer cent. Now, ” no more money can come out of the 
system than is jnit into it. If a certain proportion of businesses 
manage to pay back both principal and interest of their loans, the 
pos.sibility or actuality of bankruptcy is automatically intensified 
for the whole of the remainder/’^^^^ The payment of interest on 
money brought into existence as a debt involves the payment of 
more than is issued. This cannot be done without further borrow¬ 


ing, So the process means steady progression into debt for the 
society as a whole. It necessarily means also that, in every 
business cycle, a certain amount of the goods produced in that 
cycle remains uni)urchased. This unpurchased surplus is increased 
by the fact that certain individuals in the society save up and re- 
inxest their savings. Thus, as industry develops thanks to more 
and more loans, there is an ever-increasing surplus remaining un¬ 
purchased within the area of the society, and there is an ever- 
increasing demand for foreign markets. Debts, however, increase 
much faster than production, and production increases far more 
ra]hdly than distribution—so the urge to send goods abroad is 
accompanied by a proportionately increasing inability on the part 
of the inhabitants of the home-country to profit by the developing 
production. “ The inevitable result of a financial system based on 
usury,” writes Mr. Jeffrey Mark, “ is the progressive accumula¬ 
tion of del:)t and a complementary decrease in the ratio between 
consumption and piT^duction. I'letwcen 1922 and 1929, for inst¬ 
ance, debt-claims in the United States increased 76 per cent., 
against an increase in manufactured output of only 33 per cent., 
and the distribution of consumer goods, only 4 per cent,The 
standard of living was raised but not at a rate commensurate with 
the increase in production. 


.\ccordingly, the inevitable condition of foreign trade under 


tlie gold standard system is that every 


industrially developed 


2'hc hlahifrij^ by Jeffrey Mark, p. 94. 

to what is treated of in these few paragraphs, pages 
ilark’s book are particularly recommeiuled. 


With ]’eference 
94-164 of Mr. 


The Moilerf! IdoUtfru, p. 110. On page 52, he quotes the remark 
Mi‘, Bassett Jones, that pro-cluction increases as the third power of 
time, and debt as the fourth power of time. 
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nation must strive to export more than it imports. li some 
nations have 'favourable' balances [of payments], other nations 
must have ‘ unfav()ura])lc ' ones. International trade has there¬ 
fore clc.i^cncratcd into financial war, instead of being an exchange 
of goods and services to the mutual advantage of both parties ” 
{A Timtlirfli Crnfurif Economic Sf/sirm^ ]). 21), Historically, 
Holland in the I7th century, Great Britain in the 18th and 19th 
centuries and Great Britain and America in the 20th century saw 
the development of those " money-lending cycles which automatic¬ 
ally created the /?cr/vv.sv///, as opposed to the desire for industrial 
expansi(^n, the cxi)loitcd industrially undeveloped countries being 
also necessarily tlieir \'ictims. Once the money-lenders have 
initiated the iirst C3'cle, the process must go on. . , . 

‘‘ The historical (levelo])ment of the British Empire has been 
essentially a successful attempt to create an increasing 'favour¬ 
able ' balance of trade abroad so as to force her i)ossessions, par¬ 
ticularly India, to disgorge their gold in payment. This gold was, 
of course, used by the banking system .... to expand the cur¬ 
rency by the creation of del)t, thercb\' engendering bigger sur¬ 
pluses which were used to force still larger ([uantities of gold out 
of the East. . . . When it was discovered that this direct accjuisi- 
tion of gold by foreign ' trade ' was not proceeding fast enough 
for the money machine, the era of foreign ‘ investment ^ began. 
This ])roccss .... is essentially cither, (a) the re-investment 
in the debtor country of debts' due to the creditor country owing 
to the 'favoural)lc' balance of trade of the latter; or (b) the export 
of goods on new credits. . . . The true puri)osc of an economic 
system—which should be the complete distrii)Ution of home pro¬ 
duction, plus the complementary and equal exchange of goods with 
foreign countries—thus becomes entirely incidental to the financial 
process, which undoubtedly is the creation of internal debt, through 
necessary currency expansion, and the creation of external debt, 
through foreign ‘ trade ' and foreign ‘ investment.'The whole 
aim of the financial system should be to facilitate the production 
and distribution of the goods needed for the development of the 
human personality of members of families, but instead of this, 
production and, in a proportionately far less degree, distribution, 
are tolerated only in so far as they will facilitate payment of in¬ 
terest on a previously created debt. Interest on loans is the 
ultimate end of the financial system, not the development of 
hutnan personality. 

THE URGE TO WAR AND DESTRUCTION. 


It is unnecessary to dwell at length on the way the system 
we have described impels towards war. As practically every 
nation is suffering from " over-production " and is trying to get 

(36) Modem Idolatry by Jeffrey Mark, pp. 136-138. 
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rid of a surplus/' which its own impoverished thousands cannot 
purchase, the success of one nation in exporting means the inten¬ 
sification of the difficulties of another. Hitherto what was termed 

industrial progress/' along the lines indicated, could be main¬ 
tained by the exploitation of “ backward nations. Rut now the 
once ** backward " nations have themselves a sur])lus " to export. 
A terrible struggle for control of the remaining partially developed 
countries and a state of tension, which the armament manufac¬ 
turers view with growing gratification because of their particular 
** surplus stocks,” are inevitable. The immense profits made by 
armament manufacturers in the United Slates during the Great 
War (1914-1918) are a strong temptation for them to desire war, 
not peace. For example, during the four years of peace preceding 
that war, the United States Steel Corporation madje on an aver¬ 
age 105,000,000 dollars annually. During the four war years the 
annual profits of the same corporation were 239,000,000 dollars. 
In those circumstances, it is difficult to conceive of anyone fin¬ 
ancially interested in United States Steel acting vigorously in the 
interests of peace. 

It is possible, however, for there is another side to the picture, 
which is revealed (o us l)y Mr. Vincent C. Vickers in Economic 
Tribvhtfion. Even a mighty armament firm like Vickers-Arm- 
strong may he overwhelmed by the burden of dcl)i. With every 
market short of purchasing power,” writes Mr. Vickers, “ the fin¬ 
ancial system set the whole world gambling on its future capacity 
to produce more and sell more and at the same time pay off its 
debts; and it is mainly the abnormal efforts of almost every nation 
to pay off or even to pay interest on, its impossible debts, which 
have resulted in the present international confusion where each 
nation seeks to exchange its own produce for the money of other 
nations, but not for the produce. For money debts cannot be re¬ 
paid by produce unless and until that produce has been exchanged 
for rgoney; production is of no value to finance except in so far 
as it may be converted into money; and the money industry, under 
the existing system, almost wholly depends for its prosperity upon 
the indebtedness of others. }Vhat finance has failed to 'perceive 
is that there is a limit to the profitable increase of this indebtedness. 
Similarly, Vickers, Limited, and, as the Bank of England knows 
only too well, Armstrong Whitworth and Co., and their resi)ective 
shareholders, were half ruined by the war of 1914-1918 and its 
natural repercussions. Those who regard Vickers Armstrong as 
war-profiteers cither possess superficial intellects or have no 
knowledge of the proven facts; and I, who write, have suffered, 
and I know.”(38) 

(37) The figures set down in books, indicating the profits made by 
firms during the Great War (1914-1918), vary. 

^38) Op. citi, pp. 68 , 69. 
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War means wholesale, indiscrimiJiafe destruction, but peace, 
too, under the present monetary system means wholesale, sysff*m- 
diic destruction. Why is this ? Because thus the prices of the 
remaining slocks will be raised, it is hoped, and the producers 
will be enabled u> meet some of the intcrcsl-claims on their debts. 
We have seen that production and distribution of real wealth arc 
tolerated in so far as they facilitate the payment of interest on 
debts. Production and distribution which threaten to interfere 
with such payment cannot be allowed. Tariffs and (juotas and the 
formation of Boards for Planned Economy and Orderly Market¬ 
ing are employed, as well as sy.slcmatic destruction, to diminish 
and check production. Distribution, already terri])ly incffectuah 
of course, sufl'ers pro])orlionatcIy.t''*^‘ The tariffs, (juotas and 
Boards arc very effective in reducing ]woduction and hampering 
distribution, but destruction is more spectacular, so it attracts 
more attention. “ In July, 1933, at Liverpool, thousands of cases 
of oranges were dumped into the sea, as it would have been ‘ a 
loss to land them.' Up to April 30, 1932, 5,600,722 bags of coffee 
had been i)urchascd for destruction by the National Coffee Council 
of Brazil. Some eight months later, the National Coffee Council 
announced plans . , . for the stabilization of coffee prices, in¬ 
cluding the destruction of 12,000,000 bags in the next twelve 
months and the placing of an additional tax of five shillings a bag 
on coffee exports from the country. The decision to destroy the 
12,000,000 bags was reported as unanimous by the Kvw York Times 
of December 7, 1932. ... In the middle of July. 1933, Mr. Wallace, 
the Secretary for Agriculture in the United States, announced the 
success of the scheme fto take land out of cultivation] by the 

(89) << In Great Britain under the rules and reRulations imposed via 
the various Marketing Boards, producei\s were heavily fined for produc¬ 
ing too much. Right up bo the declaration of a state of war against Ger¬ 
many in September, 1939, British potato-growers, for example, were 
being fined if they grew potatoes that were ^ too big Some 

farmers [in U.S.A.l are burning wheat in their fields in order to avoid 
the expense of harvesting, and over thousands of square miles no 
attempt will be made to plant a crop for next year, the land being 
allowed to lie idle .... Tliey blame the low price on the jiolicy of 
the Fetleral Farm Board, which l^ought more than 209,000,000 bu.shels 
and is .still holding them ' (t August 7, 1931), 

That was one of the ways in wluch tho.nreat Slump hit the U.S.A. 
farmers. In both hemis])heres, •during these years, wheat was burned, 
fish thrown back into the sea, cotton ploughe<l back, coffee * drowned' 
or imrnod, fruit allowed to rot on the L’ees, cattle slaughtered and 
burnt, lo.xlile niacliiin*ry broken up, potato cr(>))s nloughcd hi again, 
milk poured down the drains .... There was (if you please) * over¬ 
production ' while millions of human beings were in a state of semi¬ 
starvation '' {Profesaur Skittner aiias Normmu by John 

Hargrave, pp. 217, l?^l). 
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statement that 10,000,000 acres under cotton had been left to 
waste, the potential cro]) bcinisy thereby reduced by 3.500,000 bales. 
4 he boiumcs to farmers for this strange aiiem])l to relieve the 
lot oi a hall-starved world involved a sum of aiJproximatelv 
100,000,000 dollars. 

‘‘ At the same time, a long drought, heal and the ravages of 
grasshop])crs united in causing severe damage to the American 
wheal cro]), so that, according lo the London Daihi Mai! for 28lli 
June, 1933, nature is helping President Roosevelt to restrict prf)- 
dtiction, thereby ‘paving the way to world recovery/ 'I'hc news 
of this triple disaster trom drought, blight and grassho]>])ers was 
received with acclamation by fanners, salesmen, i)ress and public 
in the Chicago Wheat Pit, and it is clear that the universal olxscss- 
ion u’ilh regard to money and dcl)t has driven the world mad, 
when there is ‘ more joy over one crop that fails than over ninety- 
nine bounteous harvests.* 

Similar information about the same points was given in an 
article in the Calholir llrra/fL which stated that “a regular feature 
of our capitalist-ridden economy was the destruction of the fruits 
of the earth as a legitimate method of maintaining i)rice-levels at 
a prolitablc height. Thus, for this reason, in August, 1933, be¬ 
tween Kngland and v^])aiii, 1,500,000 oranges were thrown int<j the 
sea deliberately, J{vcn more disgraceful has l)cen the pouring 
into the river Clyde of gallons of rich milk obtained from Irish 
cows im])ortecl and landed at Glasgow. And, of course, the 
burning of coffee in Lrazil is (luilc well-known, although ])crha])S 
it is not generally realized on what a gigantic scale this has been 
done. Iletween 1931 and 1936 about 40,000,000 bags have been 
destroyed .... enough to supply the whole world for nearly a 
vear and a half,’* 

'Phis destruciion is forced upon producers in the endeavour 
to raise the price of the remainder of their stocks, so that they 
may make an attempt to ])ay back a portion of their loans with 
interest. Rut the operation of destruction is itself costly. The 
G<'>vcrnment must either procure the sum by taxation or borrow it 
from the banks and then pay it back—with interest—from taxa¬ 
tion. In either case the burden ii])on the ])rodiicers and Cfmsnmers 
is increased. “So that, either way/* writes Mr. Mark, “in order 
to exercise a com])ulsoi*y i)rivilege lo destroy goods which it has 
itself i)r()duce(l, which it dcs]‘)craicly needs, but which it cannot 
buy because of an existing intolerable delu burden, the commiiniiy 
must add to that debt.”***' 


(40J 77,^ hlnlntry^ by Jeffrey ^lark, pp, 30-32. 

77/r Miuhni hlofotru^ p.3'2. With regard to the ])VeYalence of 
want and In.^'af/ieicMuy in the inklsl tjf polenlia! plenty in T.S.A. and 
England, ef. op. cit., pp. 19-40. 
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Since there seemed to be no immediate j^ossibility of getting 
the Imancicrs in control to reconsider the very foundations of the 
system which was driving the government of the richest country 
in the world to ]»ay ])eo])le not to produce, while manv were 
suiTcring from dire want, one man at least drew the logical cf)n- 
clusion. 77//' V.S.A. Finmuial CJnon'ulc for August 18th, 1934, 
published the foll/>n'ing letler to the 19Htor :— 

“Sir,—A friend of Jiiinc in Now England has a neighbour who has 
vocedved a chock foi' 1,000 dollars this yeui’ for not raising hogs. So 
niy i’rictu/ now uaiOs to gv; info ihc business ]iiins*'lf', lu' not l)eing very 
prospcj'ous just now. Mf! says, in tact, (Init the iciea of not raising 
hogs appeals to^ him vco’y stj-ongly. Oj course, he will need a hired 

man, and that is wh(M*e 1 conic in. 

. . . The friend wlio got the 1,000 tlollai’s got it for not raising 
500 hogs. Now ’we figui'c we might easily not raise 1,500 or 2,000 hogs, 
so you see tlu! jio^silile piaihis ai’e only limited hy tlie number of hogs 
we do not raise. The oilun fellow had been raising hogs for forty 
years and never made inore than 400 dollars m any one year. Kind 
of pathetic, isn’t it, to think how lie wasted his life raising hogs when 
he could have made so much more by not 3 ‘aising them'? 

I will thank you for any advice you ina^" offe-i'.—Yours very truly, 

Harold Trurman.’^^'*^) 


1 he writer of the above letter had evidently grasped the 
absurdity of a financial s}'stom by which it is more advanlagc 0 us 
to ])ay men a dole for doing* nothing than to ])ay them wages to 
j)t'()ducc real wealth. 

Though it is an obvious fact that it is the defective functioning 
of the financial system which hampers the ])rf>duction and mutual 
exchange ol all the goods and ser\*iccs available, yet a numl^ier of 
financial experts, as well as many ])oliticians and industrialists 
speak of ovvT-'}yr()d}H'tU)u, \vhile never mentioning loidrT-coDSiimp- 
t'ion, through lack of i)urchasing ])()wcr.'‘^-^^ 'Phe i)aradoxes of 

( 42 ) /7*o//^.s‘.s.v/>r Skimirr alidu Montagu by John Hargrave, 

pp. 216, 217. 

( 43 ) Unfortunately, a finance-controlled Press throughout the 
w'orld y)ersists in misi-c]:)resenting the facts, now as always, while the 
official inanifostoes issued hy the banking profession, either ignore the 
Tnssibility’ of a financial cause foi* the ‘dc^n’cssion,^ or else flatly deny 
it’’ '(77//^ Modern hlolfttri/, by Mr. Joffr(*y Maj‘k, j). 38). 

Perhaps some rea-fho* may here object: 'How can this conspiracy 
of silence [in the Pi’css] \h) true, if the whole f'ase against the present 
system is as clear as vou make, out I . . . . It is hal'd to believe that 
so many people couhl be so easily taken in ! The initial question sug’ 
gests that it is impossible to fool not only 'all the people all the time,’ 
but a majority for a considerable time. But is not this temporary 
fooling glaringly evident in the world to-day? ... It is obviously 
true that people’s opinions are largely fashioned by the Press; and 
the Press, like most of us, is under present conditions, largely ruled 
hy the money-power .... The money-power signifies those who are in 
chief control of (mr pres^nd monelary system, the financial leaders who 
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over-production such as. hunger in Great Britain while many 
thousands f)f tons oi wheat lie unsold in the Dominions and 
Dominion farmers lack many things, machinery^ etc., which could 
be sup])licd by the unemployed of Great Britain, ships lying idle 
meantime for lack of freights, arc attributed by them to defective 
arrangements oji the part of farmers and manufacturers, and 
other ])urely industrial causes. They certainly cannot attribute 
those paradoxes to lack of transport facilities, or to insufficient 
dcvelo|)mcnl of the arts of advertising and salesmanship. These 
arc more than am])lc for the work of <listribution.^4^) Yet ignoring 
the cpiesiion of monetary reform, they accept the proposals of 
the moneyed interests—restriction of production and rationaliza¬ 
tion of industry. 

A brief ({notation from G. K. Chesterton will fittingly bring this 
chapter to a close. Those gallant men,’’ he writes, “ who stormed 
the gates of the sunset to set up the golden banners of Spain, were 
fortunately unaware that they were fixing on a peak in Darien 
the enigmatic ensign that we call the Gold Standard.’’^^^) 


direct its major operations . . . . who control the machine by directing 
the movements of credit; and this gives them an immense -power over 
the rest of us ” {The Soot of All EviJ^ by Sir Reginald Rowe, pp 
101 , 106 ). 

(44) Xhe over-development of advertising is due to the driving fo)‘ce 
of debt and the insufficiency of purchasing-power in each economic 
cycle. 



CHAPTER XIX, 


TMK I'COXOMIC I'RIXCIPLKS OF ST. 'niOMAS AOUINAS 
AND THE FUNCTIONING OF TH]- (^OFD ST.ANDARD. 

Wc have seen the principles of Si. 'I'liomas eoneeniin”- Poliucs 
and l^coll()mio,s. l,cl u.s a])])!)' tlicni lo the tunetionin.t;' of the 
Cjoid .Standard .Monetary Sy.siein, i)C£ 4 ii)]iiiyi;' will) his I'ieonoinie 
prinei[)los. 

A, Usury or the Consideration of the Gold Standard from the 

point of view of ££Bcient Causality. 

Jn the cxaniiiitilion of this (jiiostion, wc must keep well before 
our miiKis llic text oi Pope kco XIJl in tlw ]vm‘_\clical Letter, 
Retwi }^ov(ir}(ni (1891), where he insists u])f)n the existence of 
Usury in our day, thouo'h inuler a dirferent .i^'uisc from that of 
ancient times. After havinii;' insisted iliat ilie abolition of the 
(juilds and the free rein tfiven U> unbridled is>m]:ietition had opened 
tlie n'ay to tlie subH‘ch(;n oi tlie lalxundni^* poor to a small num]>er 
of wCc'dtlTy men, lie a<lds : e\'il lias been increased bv rapacious 

usury, wliich, thoiii^h riiorc than once condemned by the Church, 
is, nevertheless, under a dilTercnl i;-uise, but with like injustice, 
still ])raclised I)y covetous and ^‘raspiipc;* lie tlicn «*oes on 

to i)oint out tlial the evil in ((uestion, tiamely, the j^■^o^^’th <^f a 
vast propertylcss ])r()lctariat in sulpection to a few rich men, has 
l;cen still furtlicr aui^'incnted by the uprise of ])owcrful monopolies 
controlling- enterprises and raw materials. Usury, therefore, 
according* to Po[)c I^eo XIII, not only exists in our limes, but it 
has ]dayed an enormous part in depriving ilie masses of ])ropertv 
and concentrating* it in the hands of a fcw.'*^' 

L' Thi.s nia.v ho tonnod Ihr. consideration of modern money from the 
I'joiiil of view of I'dlicionl Causality, as it di*aN Avitli the ercation 
of money or exeliange nualiiim. 

The l*o]M‘s own woi’ds aj'(j : Malum au.\'i> i(<nr<( fd/v/,?*, quae 

■toon hrrU'Si.u{r.^ judirio da}tNn(d<u tanipii ali liominilm^ avidis 

ct qiiat'stuosis per ajiani vrcrerlifr fffdr/N." 

(U ko})(' Pius XI in the* l.neyclieal LiUlm*. (^hindVitih ^nno 
'do(*s nof U'^r 1 iu' w o]‘d usnr\', imf he s)M'aks oi’ {)n* tein ihlr ])owri‘ of 
thosr will* eonirol ercMlif jiikI a-dds in I'lu' mcxl )>aragra))l) that those 
who survive jn the economic struggle are Ihosc' onl\' who are the 
strongest, whieh often means tlios(* 'wiio fight most iTlcntlessIy, who 
■pay the least liccd to the dictates of ('onscienced’ 

It is worthy of note that (hinon 2:^51 of tlie Ck.de nf C'auon Law 
treats of ceida/n penalties to lie inflicted on tliose guiltv of such 
crimes a.s homicide, v^urip .sale of human being.s into da very, etc. 
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Many writers hold with Father Lamarche, O.P., that modern 
lending is so constituted that always and everywhere it is accom- 
panied by extrinsic titles justifying interest.Accoi'dingly, they 
maintain that usury, except in the sense of cxorl)itant interest, 
does not exist, because extrinsic titles justifying a certain rate 
of interest are always present. For these writers, however, 
money, as a fungible thing, has an existence independent of the 
lender and the borrower.Other writers point out that four C)f 
the extrinsic titles^'^’^ properly apply only where the lender of 
money gives up already existing money created independently of 
him, which by his industry he has succeeded in acquiring. Pro¬ 
fessor Soddy states this in his usual clear style: *^^he evils of 
genuine usury in the Middle Ages,’’ he writes, through the short¬ 
age of the precious metals and the insufficiency of the medium of 
exchange, cried aloud to heaven for redress. P>ut the genuine 
usurer did at least give up what he lent and that for which he 

received interest, whereas the banker does not.[t is 

bad enough to be in the grip of the money-lender who does lend 
his money, but it is a million times worse to be in the grip of the 
pretended money-lender who does not lend his own money but 
creates it to lend and destroys the means of repayment just as fast 
as the debtors succeed in repaying it.’’^*^^ Sir Reginald Rowe 
implicitly makes the same assertion, namely, that exchange-medium 
is created and cancelled in the manner best calculated to make 
profit for the creators. It is the large variations in the rate of 
interest,” he writes, “ brought about in the past by the interna¬ 
tional scramble for gold, which seem to me largely responsible for 
present-day evils, including a world continually at war. Inter¬ 
nally they are the machinery of alternate inflations and deflations, 
an alternation which hits everybody except the dealers in money 
who profit on balance either Thereby the trader, whether 

merchant or manufacturer, is hurt on balance, and all wage- 
earners, a vast majority of the community, sufifer excessively.”^®! 

Of course. Professor Soddy and Sir Reginald Rowe and all the 

La. jastice ct lo pret a Interei (p. 17), by Pere A. Lamarche, O.P. 
(Societe d'l^tudes Relii^iouses, 38, Quaj Mativa, Liege). The same 
line of argument is followed by Fatlier*Lewis Watt, S.J., on page 15 
of a ]}amphlet 'published by the Catholic Social Guild (Oxfo)‘d), 
entitled The Ethics of ^ interest. 

(5) “ A fungible thing is one which perishes in the act of serving its 
natuj*al pur])c)se, one the natural use of which is to he used uj). The 
natural and normal use of a loaf of bread, for instance, is to be eaten 
. . . . Tin' loaf is a fungible thing (FathfiV We.uis Wad, S.F. o]). 
cit., p. 2). 

Lucrum cessans (gain given up), dmnmiin emergens (resulting 
loss), periculum soi'tis (risk) and poena conventionalis (liability to a 
forfeit). 

(7) The Role of Money p. 77. 

^8) The Root of All Evtl^ by Sir Reginald Rowe, p. 94. (Italics mine). 
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writers on modern money admit that the hanks arc allowed to 
make a service-charge for the creation of exchange-medium and 
that in this way there is a valid title to a certain ]:)erccntage 
for l)ank-loansd^^ As the function is a j>uhlic service it can he 
conceded that the hanks have a right to a reasonal)le remuner¬ 
ation, l)ut we have already seen that the term interest cannot pro¬ 
perly Ijc ap])Iied to hank-charges for the issue of hank-mc)neyd^®^ 

Accordingly, a moderate service-charge is justified. T)Ut are 
the hanks content with this? Sir Reginald Rowe expresses the 
attitude of mind of the grovying body of students of the hanking 
system on this point, when he writes: “New economists are not 
prepared to^^admit that hanking could not he worked much more 
cheaply, but even if hanking administration cost no less, they think 
it fatally wrong that the cre<ltion and destruction of money should 
be left to private concerns owned by shareholders. The hanks 
publish balance-sheets, hut no proht-and-loss accounts. Their 
operations are largely kept secret, and their ])alance sheets leave 
much unrevealed. They can always through their power in the 
manufacture of credit arrange to ])ay a 15 per cent, dividend 
(which seems to be about the figure which their directorates judge 
will not alarm the public), or any large dividend within reason¬ 
able limits.It is interesting to note that State-created money, 
for examjde, silver and copper coins, circulates without interest 
being paid on it, while hank-created money enables a dividend of 
15 ])er cent to he ])ai(l on its circulation, 'riiough a moderate rate 
of interest on the creation of money can he justified as a service- 
charge, yet all Catholic Avriters agree that an excessive rate of 
interest is usurious. This, however, can hardl}' he what Pope Leo 
XIII meant when he said that usury had come hack under another 
guise, for it is an old form of usury. 

It seems to the present writer that the manner in which usury 
has come hack in modern times under another form is by the 
arbitrary changes made in the volume of exchange-medium by 
those who arc in chief control of the monetary system. My argu¬ 
ment must be understood to he exclusivelv against '' the financial 


<9) fjex pivilis or the title of civil law is usually spoken of as an 
extrinsic title justifying the lender in demanding interest on a loan. 
Or. Cleary {The Church and Usury, p. 193) .points out that it is the 
one exception to the general rule that extrinsic titles are reducible to 
titles of compensation.'’^ Theologians are divided as to the ex])lanation 
of the validity of this title. A11 their discussions, as has l)een already 
reinarkexi, suppo.se the imle.pendent (^xistcnc(' of money or oxchange- 
inediuni. 

(10) The term interest, in the case of the modern banker’s creation 
and cancellation of exchange-medium, designate.s the service-charge 
made for this function. iL i.s an old word with a new meaning. Of. 
Money, by Professor (3’Pah illy, })p. 102, 272. 

(ih) The Root of All Evil, p. 108. 
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leaders who direct its major operations/' to use Sir Reginald 
Rowe's words,The deflation after the Great War (1914-1918), 
which told so hardly on Irish farmers, was certainly not the 
working-out of an inexorable law of nature like a drought in Aus¬ 
tralia. Money is manipulated by human intelligences and wills, so 
there must have been intelligences and wills rest)onsible for the 
“scarcity of money" spoken of by Po])c Pius XI in the JCncyclical 
Letter, On The Tronhlcs of Our 

In his book, Interest and Us/fr/j, published in 1943 by the 
American O^uncil on Public Affairs (WashingUni, the Rev. 


Bernard W. Dempsey, S,J., seems to agree that deflation as 
described is usurious. On page 208 he writes: “Deflation did not 
present itself to them [the Scholastics| as an acute i)rol)lem. . . . 
If the loans and created funds upon which they were based were 
a/l in the hands of one nian^ the Scholastics would not approve of. 
that one man calling all the loans simultaneously, inducing dis¬ 
tress selling and an avalanche Of pseudo-costs with resultant 
lower values, and then buying in the assets. That, too, would be 
gain from a loan; and to make one's own price by calling a loan 
would be no less reprehensil)!e than charging a higher price for a 
good which the seller flnanced hy a loan involving no emergent 
loss. Though the Schoolmen were not confronted with the pro¬ 
blem, we may well lielieve that they would have condemned such 
a practice as heartily as they would condemn the depreciation of 
money by sending pseudo-income to market." 

“ It is the big financiers, the dealers in big money," writes Sir 
Reginald Rowe, “ who control the machine by directing the move¬ 
ments* of credit: and this gives them immense j)owcr over the rest 
of us. ....... Those in chief control of money are compara¬ 
tively few, but the army they command is large, since it contains 
all those who.sc livelihood is associated with the movements of 
money. 1 think that many of the leaders, if not all, understand 
the problem perfectly well, but keep it as far as possible from their 

own consideration as well as from that of others. 

Of the rank and file [of the monetary armyj, probably not one in 
a hundred understands the problem at all. Books are written 
about it, which they do not read, and it is hardly ever mentioned 

in the Press.I think many of them are beginning 

to doubt if it [the present system | is satisfactory. .. 

The Press is hugely capitalized, must pay interest on its capital, 
and has to finance itself on the large scale which is so dear to the 


(12)^ 2Uie Root of All Evil, p. 102. The inferior officials are to be 
•held responsible only in so far as they are aware of the w^orking of the 
system as a whole and can react. 

(W Encyclical Letter, Caritate Christi Compvlsi (May 3, 1932). The 
Latin text is peexmiae cai'itas which may be translated “ scarcity (or 
dearness) of money." 
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heart of the money ])owcr. In the present state of public ignor¬ 
ance no important newspaper dare affront and challenge the 
money“]:)owcr for fear of the consequences. Our credit-makers, 
the banks, serving in their turn ‘ l)ig money,’ could easily by a twist 

of the credit-screw check anv such revolt. 

«/ 

Arbitrary changes in the volume of money or exchange-medium 
cause prices to rise or fall. Thus the power to change the volume 
of the cxchangc-tneditim is the i^owcr to change the terms of 
every contract involving future money i>ayments. The amount of 
currency or exchange-medium is increased if the aggregate of 
loans granted is greater than the aggregate of loans paid back or 
called in, as happens in periods of credit ex])ansion. The amount 
of currency is decreased if the aggregate of loans granted is less 
than the aggregate of loans called in or ])aid back, as happens in 
periods of credit contraction. One party to the loan-contract, the 
Central Bank in control of the issue of credit-money, thus retains 
the power to alter the value of the currency as a measure of things 
saleable. This is the same as if a man sells a horse to another, 
and at the same time retains the power to change the animal into 
a mule or a donkey in a fortnight or whenever it suits him. The 
yurd measure or the pound avoirdupois is not alterable in this way 
at the will of a buyer or a seller. One of the contracting parties, 
the Central Bank, plays the accordion with the exchange-medium 
and can thus double the 5 per cent. There can be no question of 
extrinsic titles in this case. It is ]jurely and simply usury under 
another guise. 

This is the ]j()int made In' Mr. Arthur Kitson in the passage in 
A Fraudulent Standard, jjublished in 1917, where he speaks of the 
plans of the great banking and financial companies that had 
invested large sums in War Loans, to double the weight of the 
War Debt, l)y a mere stroke (,)f the ])en. They were planning to do 
this, he said, by returning to the Gold Standard and thus altering 
the value of the j)oun(ls in which the Debt had been contracted. 

Similarly,” he adds, “although the nominal rale of interest is 
5 per cent., ])y this method of lam])cring with the value of the 
pound, these investors will actually receive 10 per cent, on their 
original investment.” The return to the (lold vStandard took place 
in 1925 and the tax])ayers had to sell two shec]) instead of (me, in 
order to ])a\’ llie interest, tlion.^h the nominal figures of the Debt 
and of tlie interest v\’ere not cliaiigcab ’Tliis ccrtainlv seems to be 
usurious, and it aceompanies all ll)(‘ “ ))ooms ” and “ slum])s ” or 
inllations and dellalions tlial arc ()a)t of ilic noi'nial functioning 
of the Gold Standard. iTc eonsc(jueiices of declining ))rices arc 
business failures, unemployment and wholesale forcciosurcs with 
inevitable increasing financial control. “ Inllation,” as Mr. Jelfrey 


(U) The Root of All Evil^ pp. 102, 103. 
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Mark expresses it, “ is the web of the Jinancial spider, and de¬ 
flation the mastication of the human 

It may be well to add other testimonies to that of Arthur 
Kitson about the effect of the return to the Gold Standard in 1925: 
“The increase of the Xational Debt, due to the War (1914-1918), 
some £8,000 millions,” writes Professor Soddy, “ was for the most 
part contracted in this debased money—the v^alue of £1 in goods 
being less than half the pre-War value—and if the money had 
been correctly issued the debt would not have amounted to half 
this sum. . . . This wrong the Cunliffe Committee proposed to 
correct by a second and worse oile (the return to the Gold Stand¬ 
ard) involving the universal swindling of debtors for the benefit 
of war-gorged creditors, since debts and the interest on them arc 
not really paid in pounds but in goods and services the pounds will 
buy. But all this is now common knowledge and sordid lieyond 

concealment.” titj) 

Mr. Reginald McKenna is just as emphatic as Professor Soddy 
or Arthur Kitson with regard to the injustice of the return to the 
Gold vStandard. In one of his addresses as Chairman of the Mid¬ 


land Bank, he told the English people very clearly what it meant: 
“ Let us look at the policy of monetary deflation,” he said, “ . . . . 
let us suppose that it were practicable 1)y this process to bring 
prices permanently down to the })re-War level. What simt of a 
charge would our Xational Debt mean to us? It stands to-day 
at £7,770,000,000, mostly borrowed when money was worth very 
much less than before the war. With prices back to their former 
level the burden of the debt would be more than doubled, in other 
words, the creditor would receive a huge premium at.the expense 
of the debtor. . . . Such a result would be repugnant to every 
principle of equity and economic propriety.”^^'^^ 

(15) The Modern Idolatry^ p. 287. 

(16) The Hole of Money ^ by Professor Soddy, pp. 78, 80. 

In his fine ^vork A lie:r native to J)eath (p, 36), the Earl of Poj'ts- 


inouth distinguishes between the system and the men ^ who work it. 
Democracy to-day7’ he writes, “ is virtually a fiction. The real 
rulers ai’e the small, often unknown, groups of men who control nearly 
all the means (>f affecting political issues .... P)*oba))Iv no country 
in the world has such able or such upright controllers of its hanking 
system as we have. One of the very reasons why the devil has never 
been sufficiently visible to provoke revolt is the fact that some of the 
most honest of men have devoted thei)* lives in all sin eerily to the 
elaboi'ation of this nevertheless dishonest system. Because thev have 
rarely been over-greedy, they have worked the system sufficiently well 
to mask our dccliin* to the so'vih' “^tate by ini])‘*rce])i ibie siag(*s . , . . 
But wliile tb(‘y continue to work sucli a system, ba^*ed u])on ))Owcr 
without res))on.sibility and ])i*ofit without production, misery and 
degeneration have walked at the head of the j^rocession of modm’n 
progress. 


^17) Oiioto,] bv A. N. Field In The Truth MunU ihr Slumn, ]>. 109. 
Ml’. Field adds in the same place: To see that Mr. McKenna was 
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Again, in Economir Tribulation (p. 56), hy Vincent C. Vickers, 
a former governor of the Bank of Juiglaiul. we hncl the injustice 
of the (Icnalioiiary policy pursued after the (Ireat War (1914-1918) 
assailed in the following terms: “ Have we not issued war loans, 
and inllaicd llie currcMicy and then deilalcd it for the Ijcnefit of the 
moneylenders?’* Readers will recall the disastrous ejrects of the 
post-War della Lion on Irish farmers. Many of them, encouraged 
l>y the high i)rices |)revailing during the period 1914-1919, invested 
in larger farms with the help of <ivcrdrafts from the l)anks. When 
the dellation look place they found they had to pay the same 
nominal amount of inicresi, while the ]trices of whai they' had to 
sell had been practically halved. Thus the interest, though re¬ 
maining nominally at the same iigure, had. to all intents and ])ur- 
jioses, been doubled. They- had to sell twice as much corn as 
before in order to pay it. ^Phis is precisely' the example chosen by 
Mr. V. C. Vickers in the extract from Ehtanrf* In t/ic J\Irfti?ig Pot 
([uoted in the last, Chapter. .\ farmer, he said, who, in 1920, bor¬ 
rowed from his Bank ihc money'-cciuivalcnl (>f 100 sacks of wheat, 
was obliged to sell 200 sacks of wheal a few years afterwards in 
order to re])ay' that same loan, because we returned to the Gold 
Standard for the benefit of the Citv of London. 

Mr. A. N. Field dej^icts a similar situation in Xcw Zealand and 
illustrates it by'^ some simple figures: “Both these processes— 
increase (inflation) and decrease (deflation) of the currency—are 
great public evils. Of the two dellation is by far the worse. In 
an ordinary inflationary period the active people who are ])ro- 
ducing things benefit and the inactive and* un])rodiictive ])eople, 
such as the drawers of interest, are injured. In a j)criod of defla¬ 
tion, it is the other way round, and the active producers suffer, 
while the i)cople who live on inlcrcsl receive more than their 
share. 

“ For instance, let ns sui)pose that Farmer Robinson had Ixaight 
a farm five years ago. and Inul figured it (Uit that of his gross 
income one-third would pay' his mortgage interest bill, one-third 
would keep him and his family, and the other third he would have 


not mistaken, ouc has onL" to refer to the file of the London tSfatifft for 
July iasL in an article published ^luring that month, the Statist 
pointed out what the price decline h-ad meant ip) to (hen in the dead¬ 
weight of the <leht Britain owed America. That debt was funded in 
1923 at £915.205,000. Since then £35,T55,OfX) had l)een pai-d off, leaving 
e£909,452,0CM) outstanding. The Statist price index number in 1923 wals 
133, in July last it was 98. Thus the outstanding American debt, ad- 
just&fl to the value of luoaey in 1923, would he £1,234,256,000, or 
£289,051,000 more than the original amount. The burden to-day is 
consi-derably heavier than it was in July last, and the controllers of 
gold can juggle the hurdtui of the. world’s debts about to any extent 
they please/’ As Mr. Field’s hook was published in 1931, by July last, 
he means, in all probability, July, 1930. 
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free to put back into the farm. Very well, we will next suppose— 
it does not need much supposing—that Farmer Robinson's income 
from his farm has fallen 50 per cent., by reason of the decline in 
the ])riccs of his produce fduc to dcHalion]. For every £100 that 
formerly came in only £50 will now come in. lUit his mortgage 
interest bill will still remain at the old figure and out of every £50 
he receives he will have to set aside £33 6s. 8d. for his mortgage 
interest. This will leave him with £16 13s. 4d. to carry on with 
in place of the £66 13s. 4d. free income for kee|)ing himself and 
improving his farm that he had reckoned on five years before. In 
other words, an interest charge that formerly took onc-lhird of 
the farm produce to satisfy it now requires two-thirds of the 
shrunken income. Taken by and large that is what the farmers 
of New Zealand are up against to-day.’'^^®) 

In the Foreword to the book, Economic Tribulatioii, already 
mentioned, Mr. Vickers, who had been a governor of the 
Bank of England from 1910 to 1919, writes: ‘‘ Ever since 
that day in 1926, when, not in arrogance but with 
humility, 1 felt it my duly to explain to the Governor 
of the Bank of England, Mr. Montagu Norman, that 
‘ henceforth 1 was going to fight him and the Gold Standard 
and the Bank of England policy until I died ’—(and well J remem¬ 
ber the words of his reply!)—1 have been an ardent money 
reformer. Some few years afterwards I resigned my long director¬ 
ship of Vickers, Limited; since when J have spent much time and 
money in advocating the necessity for a reform of the monetary 
system. ... In fifteen years nothing whatever has occurred to 
make me alter my views. I still believe that the existing system 
is actively harmful to the State, creates povert}' and unem])loy- 
ment, and is the root cause of war." 

Thus we see what an important role has been played by an old- 
time evil in a new guise, in bringing the mass of men into sub¬ 
jection to the few who manipulate money. In fact, employers and 
employed are all now more or less at the mercy of those who 
control finance.Indeed, the whole Collectivist class-war move¬ 
ment, whether Socialist or Communist, has been used by finance 
simply as a means to consolidate its rule over employers and 
employed iilike. Personal liberty demands the return of the 
solidarity of the Mystical Body between employers and employed 
with the reform of the monetary system, which is tending to the 


2he Truth about the Slump^ pp. 12, 13. 

(19) Cl the extracts from the Beport of Pujo Commission which was 
made public in U.S.A. in 1913, as quoted in The Mystical Body of 
Chi'ist in the Modern World, p. 306. According to this Report, five 
bankintr houses controlled no less than 112 banks and financial and 
industrial companies. According to Mr. Jeffrey Mark in The Modem • 
Idolatry (1934), p. 123, the directors of eight New York banks then held 
2,000 industrial directorships between them. 
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enslavement of both, bocialisl and Communist projects of mone- 
ta \ refornr arc almost always limited to the institution of a 
State r>ank in exclusive control of credit. That ultimately means 
slavery under the despotism of the financiers manoeuvring the 
vSocialist and Communist movements and manipulating credit. 

B. Money as a Stable Measure of Things Saleable, or the Consideration 
of the Gold Standard from the point of view of Formal Causality. 

VVe have seen that, according to St. Thomas, money is meant 
to l>c a slal)lc mca.mirc of things saleable. Money should be 
steadier in value than other ihirigs. y\ccordingly, stability of the 
price level should be the o)>ject of the State’s uncetxsing vigilance. 
Now, in view of whal wc have seen, it is unnecessary to stress 
the fact that the functioning of the Gold Standard system has not 
made for stability of the l)rice level. At the ordinary meeting of 
the shareholders of the Midland Ih'ink, held on January 29th, 1932, 
Mr. Reginald McKenna said that he was ‘‘ unable to attach any 
meaning to the phrase ‘sound money,’ except that a ‘sound’ 
unit of currency would always be of the same value measured 

in the aggregate of the things on which our money is spent. 

Viewed in this light, could any standard have failed more signally 
than the Gold Standard in recent years? ” He added that “ if the 
Gold Standard cannot work, without de])ressing and ruining trade, 
the proper course would be to seek another and a l^etter one .... 
but that the financial authorities of the world, with their deep- 
rooted traditions and long-established practice, will not be easily 
moved to consider the (juestion on its merits.” According to 
Sir Reginald Rowe, Mr. McKenna seems to i)e of opinion that 
“if the banks aim primarily at maintaining a price level .... 
nothing more need be donc.*’^-^^ 

Relative stability of i)rices along with the link with gold was 
maintained in Great I’rilain after 1931, hut in spile of 
Mr. McKenna’s opinion, things were far from satisfactory. There 
were miles of unemployed, ^‘^ 2 ) whose numbers were not greatly 

Labour nieinbc'j-s, with iinpoi'tant exceptions, although they 
clamour for the nationalisation of tlie i)anks, seem mostly so blind to 
v\hafc the banks are uj) to tliat they ar(‘ as likely as not/even if such 
nat-ionalisation were effeeti’d, to become unwittinglv the slaves of the 
system^' (77/c Hoof of AH HriL by >Sir Ih'ginald Howe, p. 109). 

Th( Root of AH HrII, l)y H(‘u,ina!(] Howe (p. 108 ). 

(‘22) “If all the iiKMK wonuMi, hoys and u;i‘ds. a total of who 

were rogistere<l ns u!iem))loy(‘d on \Sepl(‘ml)e]* 28, 1931, had stood or sat 

• 1* 1 TIj 1 11 . 



inclu’s. To jfi'f (111 iilra oF the !eii,i>'tli of that line, we may note that 
. . . . Iroiu Lemdoii a -divect line 800 miles long at sea-level would reaich 
farther than Madrid. Florence or Vienna, and far heyond Berlin ” (The 
Priiinpal Cmtse of Unemploi/ment, hy D. W. Maxwell, p. 13). 
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reduced in the succeeding years. Credits were being given to 
Germany which were being used for re-armament, and there was 
“ over-])rodiiclion'' with people underfed and insufficiently clad. 
“ Considering that -we are in an age of monetary policy .... 
when there is not given a moment’s, consideration to the most 
elementary principles of justice to the owners of money, who give 
uj) for it valuable goods and services and have a right to rccci\c 
again value etfuivalent tf) that which they have given 
something more seems lo be needed. A more scienlillc svslem of 
regulating the issue of money or ex change-medium, Iw which it 
will be 'withdrawn irtnri the control of those 'who ha\’o thus 
abuse si their ])rivileges in the i>asl, is evidently rccjuircd, Thai 
we shall treat <»f later, but here a few remarks must be made 
about the continuance of the use of gold as a measure of things 
saleable. 

• m 

C. Two Theories of Money—The Quantitative Theory and the Qualitative 
or Commodity Theory, or the Consideration of the Gold Standard 
from the point of view of Material Causality. 

In Moiir// and CiviMzfftion (p. VI FI), by Alexander del Mar, 
there is an im])oriaiit observation concerning the use of gold as a 
measure of goocls and services. ** J^'rom the evidences of fai't 
which history i»resents/' writes del Mar, “ and the conclusions 
which r.cason affords, it appear.s that the value of coins, so long 
as they remain coins, is in inverse ratio It) the whole sum of 
money in use when reduced to like denominations: while the value 
of the metals of which the coins may be made depends upon the 
stock on hand, supply and demand for the arts, mining discoveries, 
contjuests, slavery, taxation, general i)rogress in the mechanical 
artv'i, the growth of commerce, the use of ])ai)er notes, the exten¬ 
sion of the credit .system, and U])on fashions, caprice and numerous 
other circumstances. .As there are practically no means of ))re- 
venting the owners of coins from reducing them lo metal, and 
as under existing laws this mcial may ])e rc-coined at pleasure, it 
follows that the value of the coins has been regulated l)v two 
different sets of considerations, wholly opposed to one another, 
one relating' to mimher, and the other to material. Mcnce the 
radical difference of opinion on the subject.” 

In other words confusion has been created by the fact, that two 
different categories, substance and (juantity, have i)ccn applied in 
reasonings about the use of gold as a medium of exchange. In 
the early days of the use of gold as money, when it was merely 
a simplified form of barter, the substance or commodity theory 
was in vogue, but the use of i)aper-money, whether in the form 
of banknotes or cheques leads to manifest absurdities in that 

theorv. Arthur Kitson shows this conclusiveiv in Tho. liankrrs' 

• 

The Hole of Monef/^ by Professor Soddy (p, 85). 
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Conspiracn, pp. 59-61. ‘'The theory, which apparently held sway 
amongst financiers practically the world over when Sir Ro])ert 
Peel introduced his famous Bank Act, was known as the quffiita- 
tnu* (jt conrrtfodifi/ money theory. It was held that the value or 
])urchasing power of money was due to the metal composing it 
or into which it was legally convertible. Gold was then sui)])osed 
lo have a Mixed value’ the world over, ... It will be seen that 
this (jualitativc or commodity money theory originated with and 
pertains e.\clusively to barter, the exchange of one commodity for 
another of efjual value. ... In his celebrated speech delivered on 
May 6, 1844, in the I louse of Commojts, on tlie rencAva) of the 
I kink of ICngland Charter, Sir Robert Peel defined the HngHsh 
monetary ])ound as toIloAvs:—‘ d'hat which is im])lied in the word 
‘ ])ound ’ is ti certain delinite (juantity of gold with a mark u];on it 
to determine its weiglu and lineness, and that the engagement 
to ])ay a pound means nothing and can mean nothing else than 
the ]>romise to i>ay the holder, when he demands, that definite 
<{Uantity of gold. 'Phis deliniie (juantity is the mass of standard 
gold 1]/]2ths line cf)ntained in our g()lden sovereign, viz., 123 • 7447 
grains. That is at present the only legal definition of the ])ound 
extant, and constitutes what is called the British standard unit 
measure of Aaluc.’^--^^ .... In endea\'ouring to jjrove to the 

House llie scientilic correctness of his definition of the ])ound, vSir 
Rol)ert Peel .... confounded two (jiiile distinct and independent 
transactions, viz., barter, and i)urchasc by means of credit. I^et us 
put Sir l\ol)ert’s definition to the test. If the monetary i)ound means 
nothing else than so much gold witli the mark u])on it—in other 
words, the golden sovereign-—tlicn the legalization of monetary 
payments in anything else but golden sovereigns, must necessarily 
I)c considered a legalized rol)bcry. And yet in this very same 


Only a sliorl e.xtnict from Sir Robei’t PecB.s speech is quoted in 
The Jiaakers^ iUnixpirnc\j, The portion quoted is taken from Arthur 
Kitson^s other book, A F rav dal ent Ft an da vd (p. 52). As Sir Robert 
Peel follows Locke, it i.s more acciO'ate philosophically to speak of the 
theory contained in the Hank Act of 1844 as the qualitative theory 
rathei' than the substance or commodity-theory. Locke, as a nominalist 
and semi-sensist, is, at best, hazy about the category of substance. He 
writes: ‘‘The complex ideas we have of sub.stancc ai'e, as it has been 
shown, certain collections of simple ideas that have been observtMl or 
supposed constantly to exist together .... Idea.s of substance as collec¬ 
tions of llieir qualities are all inadequate .... Tliose wlio, neglectiiig 
daif //.svAn.s su j)ion of unknown rcuil ('ssimc(‘s whereby th(*y a)‘<j 
distingipslied, (‘udeavour to copy the. substances that (‘xist in the uorld, 
by putting together the i<Iea.s of tho.s(> sen.sihl(’ (pia]i(i{»s w)ii('h arc fouml 

co-e.xisting in them, etc.When T am tol-rl tliat something lieskles 

the figip*e, size, and posture of the soli<l pai’ts of the body is its essence, 
sometliing called snhstantial form, of that 1 coiBVss I hav(* no idea at 
all . . . (Locke’s l'Jss(ii/()f ffuiiKiii JJndit'xldndiiKi. liook FI, C'hantiO's 
XXril and XXXI). 
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Bank Act, Sir Robert authorized the issue of £14,000,000 of Jbink 
notes by the Bank of England without any gold backing what¬ 
ever. If Sir Robert Peel reallv bcIicN'cd in tlie gold standard 
principle as be dcFmcd it, in foisting £14,000,000 of [)apcr money 
uijon the British ])Ui)lic, he was guilty of enacting one o\ the most 
impudent and fraudulent legislative measures ever inflicted u]>on 
a long-suffering public! 

“Again, if the ]>ound ‘means nothing and can mean nothing 
else ’ than the legal tjuantity of gold associated with the golden 
sovereign, viz., 113 grains, it follows that .... £8,000,000,000— 
the amount of our \^^ar Debt—must mean this number r>f golden 
sovereigns or 8,000,000,000 limes 113 grains of gold, which is 
roughly c(jui\ailent to 80,000 tons of gold. Now the estimated 
quantity of gold available through the whole world, is not more 
than one-third of the sum representing our War Del)l. . . . My 
point is this. By applying !iir Robert Peel's definition of the ])ound 
to any large sums rcjmescnting, say the \\*ar Debt, our National 
wealth or any large aggregation of capital, the monetary sums in 
which they arc expressed become absurd and meaningless. . . . 
Of course, the only rational meaning that can be given to such 
monetary expressions as £8,000,000,000 is 8,000,000,000 times the 
purchasing ])ower of the ])f)und at the time the debt or estimate 
was made. . . . 

“ With the organization ol credit, and ihe establishment of 
credit banking, an entirely new monetary system u*as evolved, 
based upon an entirely different ])rinci])le. . . . The modern and 
generally acce])ted theory of monetary science is known as the 
quantitative theory, which asserts' that the value oi the money 
unit is determined by the number of units in circulation multiplied 
by their velocity of circulation. This theory is in direct opposition 
to the barter or commodity-money theory. For it claims that 
quantity and not quality controls the value of money. Hence it 
is absolutely immaterial so far as value is concerned, whether a 
nation em])loys pa])er money/)r gold and silver coins so long as 
the number of units in circulation is the same in both cases. Under 
the qualitative or commodity-money theory, gold functions by 
weight, whilst under the quantitative theory, gold coins function 
solely by number. And this quantity theory is supported in prac¬ 
tice in whatever direction it may be applied. ... It stands to 
reason that since money is merely a claim to wealth—goods or’ 
service.s—its ])urchasing power must be determined by the number 
of claims offered in relation to the wealth available. And it can¬ 
not possibly make any difference whether these claims are en¬ 
graven on parchment notes, on silver or on gold, so long as all 
arc etjually valid claims in the eyes of the law.’'^-^^ 

^^25) St. Thomas expresses these ideas in pithy fashion: “All otlier 
things have some utility in themselves, but not money, which is only 
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As a stable nionsvrf' dcslincd to facilitate llie exchan.e^c of i^oods 
in view of family life, which is Si. 'J'hoinas’s concc))!, money bc- 
to the catei’orv of r|iianlily.‘-'*> Fxchan/:»*c-values arc (luan- 
lilalivc and are expresseci (jiianlitalivcly. A clear proof of the 
(|iianlily-lhcory of money was available in practice, when the ffold 
standard was funclioniii]^. A given weight of gold, in different 
countries like ICngland and the United States whose currencies 
were based on gold, had a different degree of ])urchasing power; 
yci if the substance “gold'" were the measure of value, the pur¬ 
chasing power should be the same. An ounce of gold in England 
\Yas ccjiial to an ounce of gold in the United States, but the (juan- 
tilics or amounts of paiicr currency and credit money in circulation 
in the two countries alTected the purchasing power of gold 
currency the same as the additiem of gold coinsd-^’ ‘'The 
aggregate of all the mf)ncy (counters) in a nation in relation to 
all goods and services on sale for monc}* determines average prices, 
^'hc ])ricc level is a malhcmalical expression of the ratio at which 
money can be exchanged for goods.*'< 2 S) thus possible to 

calculate what a ])articiilar unit of money in circulation in a coun¬ 
try, a pound or a dollar, will purchase of the ordinary things 
needed by human beings. 'Phe aim mlist be to kee]) that purchas¬ 
ing-power stable at the desired level, by adding to the aggregate 
when there is a inx)i)ortional increase in the goods or services 
offered for sale and subtracting therefrom, when there has been 
a decrease, “ Since new money can be immediately exchanged for 
goods or services, arbitrary increases in the volume increase the 
effective demand for goods and, therefore, alter average prices 
upward. Additions to the volume of money without a previous 
proportional increase in the supply of goods and services on sale 
for money decrease the amount of gr)ods and services obtainable 
for monc}*. Less money decreases the effective demand for goods. 

. , . Thus it can !.^e seen that the i)owcr to cause a change in the 
volume of money is the power to tax and to change the terms of 


the measure of the utility of otlu'r things. Hence the use of-money does 
not measure utility through money itself, l)ut through the things which 
are measured by money ” (III Sent., d. 37, q. 1, a. 6. Translation as in 
Mouf'j/, by Prof. OMIahilly, p. 12S). 

(20) According to the principles of St. Thomu'', there is another 
relation of tneasurn. but obviously it does not apply to money or 
oxcliange-inorliuin. “ Tins relalioii of measure, which is not according 
to quantity fllu' quantitative relation of uieasu t is one of equality and 
inequality), ljut acx’ording to ludng and trittb, is the relation of formal 
rrlnoaiv nmaohiif. This i'-. twofold, inasmucli as tlie mraamT is either 
iin ohjrrf oi* a modtl : fai-uili(‘s, Hiabiius\ and acts arr lueasurod Ijy 
their f)bj('cl, a work of art or a profluct of imhistvy ijy the idea in the 
artisl/s or craftsman’s miiul ” (dretlt, O.S.lk, PJlrmnitn I'hiJonophiae^ 
K(l. 5a, ]i. U)-2). 

027) (*f^ 77/r rory, i)y Arthur Kitsoii (p. 66). 

(2}^' Mourtf fjriurts^ i»\ Miss Cl. Coogiin. Lecturt' Four. 
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every contract involving future money payments. Arbitrary 
changes in money see-saw average prices and thus cause the ever¬ 
lasting and unnecessary struggle between debtors and creditors 
and owners and labourers.” 

One more (juntalion concerning this important pennt will be 
given because of its clearness. Jt is from the pen of Mr. Robert 
Owen, whose authority in the matter no one can (juesiion. He 
writes as folh^ws : People have a general illusion that money is 
stable and that property is unstable because it rises and falls in 
price; whereas it is money which falls or rises in ])ur('hasing power 
because of [its] scarcity or abundance. . . . When the commodi¬ 
ties in the Avholesalc markets in 1933 reciuircd 40 per cent, less 
money to be bought than in 1929, it was l)ecause the money supjdy 
was contracted. Since money measures everything, the scarcity 
of money causes the value everything to fall. When the money 
supply is more abundant, or dou]:)les, and the volume of commodi¬ 
ties is unchanged, the excliange-value in money of all commodi¬ 
ties and properties doubles. While this truth is recognized 
by all int('>rmed students, nevertheless the illusion persists with a 
great body of people that it is not the money that changes in value 
but the property. ... It takes time to overcome such a world¬ 
wide error. 


“ Prior to the twentieth century it was the traditional theory 
of money held by orthodc^x professors of political economy, that 
gold was money provided by nature and that nothing else was 
money. This opinion was expressed very clearly by the great 
financier, J. P. Morgan, in December, 1912, in answering a (jues- 
tion of Samuel Untermeyer during the Pujo Investigation. Mr. 
Morgan said: ‘ Gold is money and nothing else is.' . . . Modern 
. students of monetary science now know with certainty that the 
value of money depends upon the supply of money in relation to 
the demand for money. Gustave Cassell, Professor of ])oHtical 
economy at the University of Stockholm, . . . sets forth these 
correct principles. , . . Our own experience in the United States 
has completely demonstrated the truth of the (juantitative 
theory. 


We shall sec later the reforms that will Ijc advisable, in accord¬ 


ance with St. Thomas's principles, in order lo ensure stabiliiy of 


national j>rice levels. Gold seems be a source of confusion by 
introducing the consideration of a category other than (luanlity. 
Besides, its use is dangerous, as it can Ijc mono])()]izcd and thus 


allow of arbitrary interference with exchange-values and with the 


social order. 


l.au'j'id LecUirei>y by Miss G. M. Coogan, Lecture Four. 

( 30 ) No>tional Economjj and the Banking Eysiem of the United Elates 
(pp. 21-23) by Eobert L. Owen, former Chairman uf Sonat(‘ Connnittoe 
on Banking and Currency. 

II 
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D. The Purpose of Money, or the Consideration of the Gold Standard 

from the point of view of Final Causality. 

I lie purpose ru' monoy, accordini^ to v^l. Thomas, is to facilitate 
cxchant^cs in \'ic\v of the (Icvclo])mcnt of tlic jicrsonality of 
incmliers of Christ. \Vc have seen that the functioning' of the 
f/oI(l Standard lias led not only to sonHM)')i7'ig' of a deadlock in inter¬ 
national ti*adc, hut lo the (Icsiruciion of food and llic lessening 
of production.''^*’ 'rhe fundamcmial reason for this has been slated 
more than once. ft lies in the j)ei‘\’ersion of order involved in 
the .Nystem. Instead of the right ordcu*, according lo which the 
manipulation ot nione\" is inieii(lc<l to facilitate ])ro(luction, distri¬ 
bution and exchange, in \ie\\ of trengthening fainily life, men 
are now sacriiiced for jiroduction. wliile i>roduclion and consump¬ 
tion, in their turn, are sacriiiced for interest on debt. Instead of 
being an instrument of Economics and Politics, inonc\' is tJic end. 
d'his fundamental disorder, \ i/., the domination of moiRny shows- 
itself in human life in a inuiiiltide of evil clfects. Let us consider 
some of them, at least in outline. 


(h) l-ARMIXO. 

The i)roduction of primary goods is sacrificed to the ])roduction 
of luxury articles and goods of secondaiyy ii7i]>orlance. We have 
seen that the creation of money witli a demand for interest leads 
to goods being unsold in every trade-cycle and tliat the volume 
unsold increases with the e.\])ansion of debt. Xovv the rhythm 
of ])ro(lucti('>n of secondary aiul manufactured goods can he accele¬ 
rated cnc)rmousIy in the enclea\’f>tir lo accomplish the im])ossibIe 
task of getting out of del)t. Bui agrlcuUure is (Icprndoit on the 
seasons; its rhytlDH cannot be accelerated in the same proportion^ 
and the attempt to do something similar bjj the eirploitation of 
virgin soils is disastrous in its effects on those soils. 

This last point can be dis])o.scd of firsl. I'or an adccjuate treat¬ 
ment of it the reader is referred to two omstanding hooks, The 
Labo'UTDig Earthy b^' C, Alma baker, C.l>.Jv, and The Rape of the 
Earth, by G. V. jacks and R. (). Whyte. In the Introduction to 

a'U) Whori^yoi' Sir Otto NiiMneyiu’, a nieinhm’ of thn Board of the T3ank 
fo)’ Intiu'national >Settlemi'uts, has been throughout the world, pro¬ 
moting the fouirdalion of Ciuitral Banks, jn Iho intei’ests of '^financial 
I’econstruction,' he iuis h^fl beliind him suggestions for greater economy 
and general “ tiglitcning of helts.'^ The reason fo)- this is that the 
payment of interest on loans must hi! facilitated, no matter how the 
iiueinployod may languish in the tnidst of potential sufficiency. Irish 
readers will remember that Professor T. E. (lugenbeim Gregory, Sir 
Otto’s com])anion in Australia and^ New Zealand in 1930, was -a"mem¬ 
ber of the^ lijsh Banking Commission. He was one of the signatori(‘.s 
of the Majority Report of which the recomrncTKlations are reminiscent 
of Sir Otto Niemeyer’s trail of economy.” 
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the former by the Rt. Hon. Lord Addison, we read : “ There is 
no doubt as to the justice of the author^s first main contention— 
that, in the desire to make money out of it ciuickly, mankind has 
wasted the precious earth wholesale, turned fertile lands into 
deserts and presented us with wide landscapes of rubbish in ])lace 
of cultivated fields. We have systematically taken or^'anic matter 
from the soil and not rc])laced it.” The followin^q’ passapi’es from 
pages 25 and 28 of the sec<'>nd Itook are a striking confirmation 
of Mr. Baker's thesis: “In Eiiro])e .... the countryside has 
been desecrated and scarred with ugliness in many places, but the 
one inviolable condition on which man holds the lease of land 


from Nature—that soil fertility be ]meservod—has in the main 
been respected. ... fn the New World . . . with few concep¬ 
tions, profit and wealth have been most easily won by exploiting 
and exhatising the virgin soils. In ])arlicular grassland soils 
recitiired merely a superficial cultivation to convert them immedi¬ 


ately into almost ideal arable soils, rich in plant food, perfect in 
tilth, and apparently incapable of further improvement. Or they 
afforded rich and extensive pastures without having to be touched 
at all. . . . The insatiable demands of the Old World and the 


progress of agricultural science and machinery offered immense 
profits and further opportunities for exploitation to the man who 
cashed his soil fertility for labour-saving and yield-increasing de¬ 
vices. . . . Nineteenth century economy, especially within the 
British Empire, was based on the mutual exchange of agricultural 
and industrial produce. That the New World was being robbed 
of its soil and was being paid in coin that brought no recompense 
to the land never entered the heads of cither partner to a bargain 
which seemed .... natural, sensible, and highly satisfactory to 
ail concerned.'' 


It did seem (|uite natural to all concerned, for it was all part 
of the system of procuring cheap food, in order to keep the wages 
of English workers low and enable English industry to pay inter¬ 
est on the loans contracted from the banks. The domination of 
finance caused the development of industry in England, at the 
expense of agriculture with its slower rhythmic movement. Then 
came the importation of cheap food from the virgin soils of 
America, which resulted in the ruinous exploitation of the latter 
and brought English agriculture into stagnation and 'decay. 
English farming," writes Commander Herbert Shove, D.S.O., 
held its own, in a rapidly growing market, for a generation after 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, but fell again in the eighties, when 
the exploitation of virgin land brought it uj) against a system of 
living on ca])ital in its own domain, whose‘products were brought 
into competition with the home-grown ones through the usurious 
aid of coal, both in transporting them and cheajiening the goods 
exported to pay for them. The building of the American trans- 
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contincnliil trunk railways marked ilie final conquest of the 
English plough by the steam enpfjne.”*'*^) 

'I'hc same writer jxiints out another revolution which had been 
goiiiff on liefore th^it in I-inglish farming, under the rule (if fin¬ 
ance. It w;is the process of increasing rent by the conversion of 
tillage land to sheej)-walks and cattle ranches. “ It was the inter¬ 
est of the mercantile, money-minded landlord to reduce the num¬ 
ber ol })easants relative lo llie total population in greater proj)or- 
Iton than the total produce of the land is thus reduced. 'I'he ordin¬ 
ary method of doing this was the conxersion of tillage to grass¬ 
land on enclosure. 'I’lie richer cultivated lands, in the main the 
‘heavier’ whe.al and bean lands, were tlius thrown out of tillage; 
such kinds being capable of ])rodueing. sax I d of the money- 
value ol tood (not. ol course, the nutrient value) in return for 
1/6 of the labour, xxbeii in gra.ss as compared with arable. The 
immediate cllecl of this xx'as to double the in.'iririn ol rcnt.”^'*'b 
Jhc same i)roccss was of] m Irclaiid under the same 

influences from 1830 U> 1880, willi an added source of Inllcrness 
in the lad that llie landlords were aliens in rcHi>ion and nation¬ 
ality, and the tenants the disposscissed owners of tlie soild^^ 
Qrazin.i^* j)aid better, so liinnan l>cinns ,^M\'e place to cattle. With 
the relentless of the money-niachine, there came a time 

wlien it did not “pay to keep uj) the l)i|L»' houses. It was inevit¬ 
able. 

In his si)lendid I)()ok, i^ook lo I hr l.untL Lonl Xorth- 
bonrnc repeatedly refers to the results of the disorder stressed 
bv me in this luxtk, bv which men Jire sacrificed lo the 

^ m 

])rr>tlucti()n of .e^oods and the t)ro(luction of t^<»ods to money. 
Of all the writers 1 have read he best brinii^s out the fact that, in 
the realm of ])rodiiclion, larminj,^ is sacrificed to ijxlustry with sad 
c<)use(jiicnces for both huniuii 1)eiiii^s and farmini**. “ Industry/’ 
he writes, *ds a superstructure on farmin.^'. 'Phis is an olndous 
truism, for we couhl live without the one, bin not without the 
other. Hut we behave as if farm in were an ap]>cndatxe—a ncces- 

7V/f FiUiif iifiHj f// FnthUKrrt ^>1). 

'•iJ) Thf Fa'nii Ixintf nf I'fittintttrt ^ p. r.<)). fn .\p])c*n(iix I of tln‘ 
Srimt; work, tlie niithov quolfi.*^ Frcuii 'FUr h*is'€ mo/ /^rof/rrSft of Poverty 
hi Enf/ltiioF hy ^V. (i. Wilkins, J.P.. a slatonK'ut of iVc*c‘ount‘< of a parish 
ijF Ind’ojy rnclnsjFF’H, ajul im aftrr TIfus," com 

luyni^ 31 ]•. iIkiiis. " tin* iFowllurd olnainccl .litWia inoi'c I’ciiL \Nliicl] was 

sal is Tael ory. b'nii)- rann<n‘s nl least do ii hied if not irehN'd tlieir 
iiieoines, and 1 f scvenl \hinisidicdds uevi* <li’ivi’n off into ))enuvy out 
of Ihi^ pai’isji, il was nol) 0 (ly’s hiisine’^s ami iiolioib cFirt'd/' 

(:M) po)' exaF)i))l(\ Jn IS to, Lhiet' fainilii's of I he O’Dnyei's of Kilna- 
Fiiana.i^ih whost^ aneeslovsiia^l ijcm the (‘iradtains (»f Ihi* mnnl]‘ys7(l(» '^ince 
the 7lh CiMilnry, i‘virtiMl fisMn ihei]- fai'ins near DiMidi'uu] (C‘o. 

ryb in the elcavanees ean'ifn] oul hv tlie t-lum Loid llawaivlon. 
a desrtmdant of a (‘) i.ni\v(dli;ui oflieor. C‘*f. Thr O'l)wt/rr.< of Kihw- 
vnnunjlK hv Sir .Xfiihael CVDwycy fp)). :u, rdT). 
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sary one of course—to industry. . . . Industry was made for man; 
yet men are now looked on as being creatures useful to industry 
—either as machine-minders, salesmen, or as buyers of the pro¬ 
ducts of industry, ... In, the portentous jargon of lo-day. 
farming is.‘the agricuhural industry.’ . . . Fanning Is an indus¬ 
try, but it is (m]y incidentally am industry. The more its industrial 
aspect [)rcdominatcs over its more fundamental as]^ects tlie farther 
it gets from real farming, and the less effectively it serves the real 
needs of man. The industrial aspect predominates t(j-day, and the 
common needs of man and the land arc inaclcc|uatcly served. The 
industrial as]">ect is the cost accountancy aspect, which takes 
account of saleability rather than true quality. . . . The rate of 
erosion is not steady: it is increasing very rapidly almost all over 
the w(n‘ld. Probably more soil has been lost since 1914 than in the 
wh(4c i)revious history of the world. . .- . bb'osion is nearly all 
man's work. Some of it can be attributed to mere foolishness. 
Hut most of it is due to greed C()mi)incd with the existence of the 
possibility of getting rich (juick by exhausting the land and under¬ 
selling competitors. Put the actual tillers of the soil who have 
got rich are few. . . . What has been the stimulus to the rapid 
extension (U” exhaustive farming all over the world? The stimu¬ 
lus has been a great development of the said possibilities of getting 
rich (iuickly, a devcl()])nienl partly dc])cndcnt on the evolution of 
new and i)owerfuI machines, and partly on a roughly simultaneous 
world-wide extension of a peculiar economic system, which has 
led to a vast accumulation of financial debt. . . . International 
debt and soil erosion are twin Imothcr and sister, insepar¬ 
ables.• 


“Rationalization implies in the end mainly an increase of speed. 
Its object is that the same number of men should produce more in 
a given lime. In applying it we forget that life is a rhythmical 
process. . . . The harmonious rhythms of life are throwm into 
discord by the^ inexorable urge to speed and ever more speed 
which is the inevitable accompaniment of a way of life dominated 
by the mathematical fiction which wc know as money. . . . Inhere 
is another complication. It is the fact that our economic and fin¬ 
ancial system has an inherent instability. For hundreds of years 
farm prices have fluctuated wildly. Short booms have been fol¬ 
lowed by long slumps. The mechanism of this instability is the 
mutual interaction of prices and the circulation of bank credit. 
That is to say, of the rate and volume of borrowing. . . . The 
cash reserve of the banks, which limits the volume of borrowing, 
has hitherto been related to the amount of gold held by the banks. 
This amount bears no relation to the volume of world production, 
and especially of world harvests, which vary seasonally. . . . 
Under present conditions the only thing that pays is quick profit¬ 
making while the going is good. Py ignorant or unscrupulous 
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exploitation and exhaustion of fertility vast profits have been 
made (by financiers rather than by farmers) in the name of cheap 
food. The ])ace is forced for the sound farmer wherever he lives. 
... As is usual iK)wadays, it will be left to future generations to 
pay for our mistakes, l)Ul they may not have the wherewithal. 
Money alone is notoriously useless in a desert. . . . Man’s strife 
against man is merely an incidental part of a worULembracing 
disharmony. . . . We have got to reconsider all our ideas about 
the place of the land in our lives, and therefore of all our activities 
which affect the land in any way, of which farming is the chief. 
It is not a case of enabling the farmers to serve the ]>ublic better. 
It is a case of the public, and es])ccially the urban ])ublic, serving 
tlic land better. Only so can the land serve them.” 

Perhajis what has been written in this section may help people 
to understand in some degree why farmers, the pnxlucers of ])ri- 
mary necessities, arc e\'erywherc comj^laining, and whv reaitorest- 
ation in Ireland is not po])ular financially. Thr slower rhythm of 
agriculture and of forestry, so favour able to normal human life, 
is not beloved of those whose chief preoccupation is interest on 
debt. It is to 1)C ho])ed that having discovered why, people will 
strive to do all they can to remedy this state of aflkiirs, instead of 
treating the com])laints of the farming comnuinity as a matter for 
jesting. 


(b) RUIN OF ^MALL OWNERwS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

“ Scepticism as to the j)racticability of a nexus of small hold¬ 
ings is widespread, and Ivord Xorthbourne in Ijook to the Land 
makes the true point that they arc ip fact incompatible with the 
distribution of foreign foods as ])art of a system based on profit, 
interest, cut prices, cheap (luality and the wholly disproportionate 
value given to money. Iffiev [the writers of this book] know as 
well as the big vested interests that to cultivate our own soil with 
the minute devotion that the small farm demands and usually 
receives, to conserve its fertility and prevent its reversion [to 
barrenness] mean a ilew orientation of society far more, deep- 
seated than the State Socialism that now reigns side by side with 
the older money-power. It means nothing less than the return 
to smaller units of social-economic life and to the splitting-up of 
the swollen top-heavy communties scjueczed into huge towns. . . . 
The advantages of small-scale generalized farming upon our own 
soil are so overwhelming that the enigma is—why has twentieth- 
century science, economics, big business and mass-opinion been so 
unsparing towards it? Why is the little home-farm regarded as 
a failure? Because the history of the past hundred years has 
leaned all its weight upon it in order to destroy the possibility of 
its success. Wholesale neglect of the land, its desertion by its 
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husbandmen and invasion of Suburbia, the blind attempt to con¬ 
vert farming into the joint-stock company in which business takes 
the lead of cultivation, the equally fatal experiment of replacing 
men by machines, rhythm by speed, soil knowledge I)v account¬ 
ancy, content by acquisition, self-support by parasitism, what 
chance has authentic farming had against such a combination of 
forces that hoist [money or token] w^ealth alcove life ? 

Mr. Jeffrey Mark points out that the rationalization of industry 
and the Pigs Marketing Scheme, etc., etc., arc simply a battle in 
mass formation against the banks.As larger units of production 
mean easier book-keeping—not to menthm other pecuniary advant¬ 
ages—the increasing domination of linance over production leads t) 
wholesale amalgamations and rationalizalion. All schemes of this 
kind, however, do not prevent the financial subjection and the 
prolelarization of the many. On the contrary, chain-shops destroy 
the independent shopkeeper. As chain-shoi>s result from the grow¬ 
ing power of the banks, the diffusion of ownership seems to be 
impossible without a complete reversal of the aim (ff finance. Hear 
in mind also the effect of those schemes of Planned Economy and 
Orderly Marketing on the small producers.Then read the 

(3h) Englamf the Fjurmer (pj). 5, 7, 8). 

The seasonal ‘ simple interest' return from land must, as the 
speeding up process continues, lag ever further behind the cyclic 'com¬ 
pound interest' return from trade or manufacture . . . The materials 
of industries become progressively less and less crop products depeml- 
ent on the rigid seasonal time factor, as the industries themselves 
produce less and less essential things. They are, therefore, more and 
more susceptible of the speeding up which goes with the exploitation 
and waste of exhaustible natural resources, minerals and so forth, 
instead of the con-stantly but seaspnally renewed fertility of iiroperly 
worked land. Thus these industries so soon as a demand for their 
products can be created, tend to pay better than the older staple pis)* 
ducts. But they will very soon glut their market unless there is ... . 
an ever-progres&ive change of fashion—' new season^s models ^ arc the 
feature of every motor show, etc.,—and the cheap production of articles 
designed to wear out quickly so as^ to keep up a constant demand for 
renewal .... The whole policy is one of waste in order to ' keep 
things going ' by an ever-increasing quantity production at the expense 
of quality (JPlee to the Fields, The Faith and Works of the Gathollc 
hand Movem^nt^ p.p. 37, 45, 46). 

( 36 ) The Modern Idolatry (pp. 40 and 120-122). 

(37) For example, from 1^5 to 1938, in Ireland, there was a reduction 
of 89,029 in the number of pigs bought for curing and exporting alive. 
In the same period, there was a reduction of 128,874 in the total number 
of pigs in the country. The Pigs Marketing Board and the Bacon 
Marketing Board were operating during these years. There must be 
order in production and marketing, but it must not be an order dictated 
by the present reversal of order. The result of the subordination of 
human beings to production and of production to finance, is the 
gradual decay of production and, worse still, the decay of human per¬ 
sonality. Of. The Serinle State and The Restoration of Pi'opertu^ both 
by H. Belloc. 
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followiniL^ extracts from llic ICncyclical, Qiia(lr(fgrsr}no Anvo: “The 
Uj)Iiftini^^ of the proletariat is the aim which Our Predecessor ur<^ed 
as tlic necessary ohjocl of our elTorls. 'Die condition of the woVk- 
in^man has indee<l been improved and rendered more eciuitable in 
many respects [since the days of ]^)pe Peo Xlllj. . . . Vaii after 
modern machinery and modern industry had . . . taken ]K)ssession 
of many newly colonized countries n(> less than of the ancient 
civilizations ol tlie I‘ar hyast, the nuniljcr ol the dis])()sscssed 
lalKHirini^- masses . . . increased beyond all measure. Moreover, 
there is tlie immen>c army of hired rural labourers, whose cou- 
<lition is depressed in tlic extreme. . . . 1'he immense number of 
l)ropertylcss waiic-earners on the one hand, and the suj)erabund- 
ant riches of the fortunate few on the other, is an unanswerable 
argument that the earthly goods, so abundantly produced in this 
age of industrialism, arc far from rightly distributed and equitably 
shared among the \arious classes of men. . . This programme 
cannot, however, be realized unless the propertyless wage-earner 
l)e placed in such circumstances that by skill and thrift he can 
acquire a certain moderate o'wnershrp^ as has been already declared 
by LTs, following the footsteps of Our Ibedecessor/’^^^’ 


(c) BREAD. 


We shall begin by (juoting a fevv extracts from Bread m Peace 
and War^ a splendid pamphlet published in October, 1940, by the 
Food Education Society of England. In this excellent work, some 
of the facts of the case are outlined as follows: “ The switch-over 
to roller-milled Hour [from stone-milled] in the eighties made a big 
difference to the nutritive value of the poor man's diet. . . . When 
the whole wheat is ground on stones, giving stone-ground whole¬ 
meal, the whole of the wdicat grain, including the germ, is present 
in the resulting Hour, with the exception of, perhaps, about 2 per 
cent, of the largest and roughest husk. ... 11 i.s generally agreed 
that in normal times the diet of the poorer classes is deficient in 
calcium and vitamin B, and that in time of stress this deficiency 
may become serious. . . . The Medical Research Council recom- 

(38) In his evidence before the MacMillan Committee, Mr. Montagu 
Norman said : “ Broazlly speaking, I believe that the salvation of in¬ 
dustry in the country lies first of all in the process of rational! eat ion, 
and that it is to be achieved by the unity oj’ unification or.iiiarriage of 
finance and industry . . . . I hope sooner or later .... to establish 
another company which will unite the laity as n whole . . . . to assist 
industry towards the goal of ratiorialization.'' Ibitionalizabion means, 
in practice, as Mr. Hargrave ]dthily expresses it, the compulsory 
squeezing out and closing down of small factories and mills, so that 
the larger, heavily debt-burdened concerns may be “ helped " by the 
Bank of England via the new industrial financing com])any. Cf. 
Professor Sliuner Mo7ita(ju Nonnaii (pp. 154, 155). 
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mends that flour for the bread of the people should contain the 
germ of the wheat grain, as much as possible of the aleurone layer 
and the finer portions of the bran. Instead of the flour consisting 
of about 70 ])er cent, of the wheat grain, as it docs at present, the 
percentage extracted should be at least 80 to 85 per cent. Dy this 
means the content of certain vitamins, of all minerals, and of fat, 
would l)e increased and the nutritive value of the protein would 


be im])roved. 


The IMedical Research Council further recom¬ 


mends that the I^leaching or improving of flour by the use of 
oxidising agents such as nitrogen peroxide, or by any other process 


which damages the nutritive value of the flour should be pro¬ 
hibited. The total mineral content would be about doul)led. . . . 


The whole daily recjuirement of iron would be realised in the bread 
portion of the diet alone. Anaemia from iron deficiency is a com¬ 
mon cause of lowered vitality among poorer women, particularly 
in pregnancy, and among infants,”^^^^ 

A few ])assages from another excellent [)amphlct, Our Daily 
Breads by Professor Joseph Reilly of University College, Cork, 
may be quoted in confirmation of what we have just read. “The 
trend of develo])ment in the treatment of cereals for human use is 
not in line with ])rogress in the science of nutrition, but rather in 
the opposite direction. This ap])lies especially to wheat as used by 
man in the form of the white loaf. 'The aim for a long time was 
to provide a product pleasant in ajtpearance, irrespective of the loss 
of the finer nutritive constituents. The actual nature of the loaf 


has seriouslv changed within the last three or four decades. The 
bread used by the great majority of our people to-day is far less 
nutritious from many aspects than the cereal })roducts of former 
times. Some interested parties say that this does not matter. 
With the great selection of other foodstuft's now available, these 
defects can readilv be amended. Yet it must be realised that bread 
is the principal food of the working people. . . . 

“ No wheaten flour may now be milled .... which is under 
95 per cent, extraction. This will produce a brownish coloured 
bread. It will be much more nutritious than the pre-War white 
bread of 70 per cent, extract flour. . . . The distinction between 
wholemeal flour and brown flour should be noted. The former 


contains all the constituents of the grain. The latter is a mixture 
of white flour with varying proportions of the bran and other lay¬ 
ers of the wheat grain. It does not contain all the separated frac¬ 
tions from the flour and is especially low in wheat germ. . . . The 
replacement of wholemeal by the white flour of the modern roller 
mills is, according to that great authority on dietetics—Sir Robert 
McCarrison—* the greatest single factor in malnutrition.' . . , It 
is important that this knowledge should be disseminated, if only 


( 39 ) Bread in Peace and War (pp. 48, 33, 35, 30, 31), 
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to dissipate the prejudice which seems to liave l:een created in the 
public mind ag^ainst the use of wholemeal Hour by many decades 
of familiarity with white bread. This is especially so at the pre¬ 
sent time, bill i would like to emphasise this fact that the public 
should not confuse the present high extraction flour (even 95 per 
cent, cxtracii(m) with wholemeal flour. What 1 mean bv wdiole- 
meal flour is whole grain, stone-milled flour containing the germ 
of the wheal as well as all the other constituents of the wheat 
berry. . , . Kven the roller-milled flour is often bleached still 
whiter by irritants or oxidized by so-called chemical improvers. 
Chemicals such as nitrosylchloride, chh^rine, nitric acid, benzoyl 
peroxide or certain pcrsulphates are also used. . . . Nitrogen 
trichloride has largely displaced other chemicals in the bleaching 
of flour. About 90 j)cr cent, of the flour mills in North America and 
85 per cent, of the flour mills in England cmjfloy this rcagctit., . , . 

. . . An extremely white product results. It is claimed that this 
treatment, even though it increases cost, alters the gluten and 
gives the baker a mc)re stable and stiffer dough so that on treat¬ 
ment with veast a ‘l)ettcr' loaf results which will absorl) more 


water—hence more loaves per sack of flour. 

In spite of these undeniable facts, the struggle to secure good 
bread for the ])e()])lc, especially for the poor, will l)e exceedingly 
difficult. The big mills with their large output pay better than 
the older type which turned out better flour. The pamphlet, 
Bre.ad in Peace a/id War, continues: To-<lay (in regard to this 
struggle we have to contend with an even more ])owerful oppo¬ 
sition [than in 1917] because the flour-milling industry is in the 
hands of so few Arms. This is a great danger. Jn 1930, when Mr. 
Hurst wrote his brochure on The Bread of Britain, the Co-opera¬ 
tive Wholesale Society milled 22 per cent, of the flour, Ranks 20 
per cent., Spillcrs 20 per cent., and independent firms 32 per cent. 


( 40 ) Op. cit., pp. SO, 29, 10, 33. The last remark goes to prove that 
bakers as well as millers will be financially interested in maintaining 
the demand for white flour. 

In the march of civilization as we go farther we fare worse. 
Knowledge of what is wrong is ignored or exploited, in either case for 
commercial gain. For instance, the steel-roller mill was introduced 
here in 1872. By it the coloured parts of the wheat, the embryo or germ 
and bran, were totally removed. The flour was dead white. In 1912, 
the discove]‘ies of Hopkins and of the Pole, Dr. Funk, were announced 
from which grew the realization that the coloured part contained the 
nerve food .... The mistake of 1872, then, was discovered forty years 
later; yet, so far from rectifying it, the milling industiy is on the eve 
of greatly amplifying the despoiling apparatus. Thus is knowledge 
ignored (Dr. L. J. Picton in England and the Farmer, pp. 128,129). 

Well-baked, properly milled, wholemeal bread need only be con¬ 
sumed^ in about three-quarters tlie quantity of w^hite bread in ordej’ 
to satisfy hunger and regain health '' (Viscount Lymington in Evglmid 
and the Farmer, p. 19). 
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Hurst said it would not be long before 80 per cent, was controlled. 
Now 90 per cent, is controlled by the three. Pow’erful interests 
such as these are never going to release their hold so long as they 
can persuade the public that white flour is the right stuff. . . . 
What are the circumstances which explain the resistance to the 
provision of a wholemeal bread ? May they not be found in the 
fact that the entire industry of flour-milling in this country is now 
for practical purposes concentrated in one gigantic combination 
which approximates to the position of a single trust, inasmuch as 
two private and interrelated firms, with the Co-operative Whole¬ 
sale Society as their sole rival, control the whole production of 
flour? Any departure from existing practice must mean a serious 
disturbance of invested capital amounting at this time probably to 
something like twenty million sterling, and the loss to the com¬ 
panies concerned of the highly profitable by-products of milling 
white flour. . . . Mr. John Burns, President, Local Government 
Board, announced that a Rill was in preparation to secure the 
purity of flour and to render illegal the use of phosphates and 
bleaching, July 23, 1912. The same Minister stated that a Bill 
dealing with the whole question of the purity of food, including 
flour, was in preparation, March 26, 1913. (Neither measure, how¬ 
ever, saw the light). , . . 

“Tt has been well-known for years that civilized diet is defici¬ 
ent in both vitamins and mineral salts. For centuries two of the 
most important foods of the world have been wheat and rice. 
Before 1850 these grains were pounded by hand or coarsely stone- 
ground. and little of the bran was lost, while the valuable vitamin 
B was retained. The introduction of steel rolls for milling enabled 
the miller to produce finer flour while the bran and so on were 
sieved off. These sievings contain the germ of the wheat (or 
rice) and incidentally the vitamin B and the mineral salts. The 
flour from the modern treatment is whiter, and the public, mis¬ 
takenly thinking that whiteness means purity and goodness, de¬ 
mands the whitest possible flour. To obtain this the modern miller 
bleaches his flour with chemicals. The result of these operations 
is to produce a devitalised white powder which we make into 
bread, but it is no longer the ‘ staff of life.' The sievings, which 
contain the most valuable part of the wheat, are made into food.- 
stuffs for poultry or other live stock. . . . Very powerful com¬ 
mercial interests, including a whole group of advertised cereal 
goods, drugs, preparations, etc., have been built up upon the cir¬ 
cumstances that the milling trade has been ready and able to supply 
the raw material of these traders in the form of the so-crilled 
‘offal' of flour, which offal was, previous to 1880 (introduction of 
roller-milling) included in the daily food of the people and is now 
extracted from it. . . . The attention of the Minister of Food is 
called to a legal anomaly, now much discussed, and likely to excite 
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]nil)lic feeling when it is more generally a])preciated, viz., the 
dairyman or milk sup])lier who extracts cream from his milk (be¬ 
yond a certain ]iercentage) is visited with the most severe penal¬ 
ties ; ilte miller who extracts the c(jiiivalein of cream from Ills 
Hour goes scot free.^’-^^^ 

‘Hn a democracy,’' writes Mr. Kenny Williamson, “ free speech 
is ])crmittcd. You can say what you think—within limits—the 
limits imposed liy the Money Power. I have done a little broad¬ 
casting; but could I say what 1 thought, what 1 believed? Of 
course ncit! 


“ In 1938, I wrote in a scri])t that experiments at Cambridge, 
upon rats fed exclusively on white liread, had resulted in the rats 
dying of various diseases (all due to inal-nutrition) within three 
months. 1 w^as not allotvccl to say this, however. Nor was i per¬ 
mitted to extol the virtues of wheatmeal lircad. 1 was not allowed 
to explode the old lie that British wheat was unfit for making into 
wholemeal Hour. The Money IMwer had mills at the ])orts and 
its machinery was designed for skinning the nutritious golden skin 
of the harder foreign wheat-))crry, in cM'der to imoduce snow-white 
'Hour, and also to supply the feeding-stuffs trade with ‘offals' as 
the skins or rinds are called. If everyone, hearing my talk, made 
sudden demand for wheatmeal l)read. millions of pounds worth of 
machinciy would have to be scra])ped. Sixteen million ])cople 
might be permanently undeiaiourislied, but sixteen million jjounds 
must not be lost ! . . . Nothing likely to injure the Money Power 
was i)ermittcd. . . . Be a good boy and prophesy unto them 
smooth things, or else you won't be able to give any more talks 
over the air of the R.B.C. Sixteen millions permanently under¬ 
nourished ? We are afraid it has nothing to do with us. Privately, 
of course, we agree with you, l)Ut orders arc orders. 

“It was the same in newspaper articles: nothing must be 
printed which might cause a falling-off of advertising revenue. In 
one group of newspapers the Jolly Millers spent over forty thous¬ 
and pounds in advertising, so nothing de])reciating white bread 
must appear in the paper. Won't you write another article about 
the otter instead? vSay just \vhat you like. They live in water, 
don't they, in rivers and swam].)s? . . , The Money Power cares 
nothing for human life, nothing for the soil that is the mother 
of human life. How long will men continue to respect the old 
system which is based on the Money Power? For the system 
not only ruins the soil and (lcs])oils human life, but pcrioclicallv it 
becomes locked in a deadly struggle with its rivals. . . .'’(42) 


( 41 ) Bread in Peace and Wa?^ pp. 23, '71, 42, 47. 

(421 Quoted in the Monthly Bulletin of the Econoinic Refoimx Club, 
July, 1941. 
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We find the same story of the dominalion of the money inter* 
ests in the U.S.A. If you will refer to the Rockefeller and other 
ext^erimeiKs,*' writes William Howard Hay, M,D,, ''you will note 
that those little animals that were fed on the white flour prepara¬ 
tions died sooner than did those fed on nothing at all. ... It was 
known that the animals fed on the white flour preparations died 
of acidosis. . . . And it is not hard to sec that the acid-forming 
tendency of the white flour, added to the total deficiency of alkalies 
carried by this form of so-called food, would l)e sufficient to poison 
the animal as its own waste would not do to the same extent, and 
death resulted from acidosis. ... If the government would only 
interest itself in the iDrohibition of the processing of foods, there 
would be much accomplished toward a lessening of the deficiency 
evil in our land. The government is fully cognizant of the facts 
of nutrition, as man}’' feeding experiments were conducted in the 
Section of Foods, Department of Agriculture; even the feeding 
experiments before referred to as occurring in the Rockefeller In¬ 
stitute were duplicated in this section, with comparable results. 
So Uncle Sam is a party to the demineralization of our national 
foods by not forbidding it. Part of very big business, (he millers 
and the bankers, is interested in the denaturing of foods, and Uncle 
docs not like to offend big business, for he has found that it 
does not pay. He watches the composition of the feed for calves 
and chickens, and is very severe on anv one who sells corncob meal 
for these innocents, but he does not interest himself in the feeding 
of the future citizens in the slightest. This i,s not as it should be, 
of course, but tvhat can tve do about it? Ilig l>u,siness needs the 
money so we will have to continue to cat of the emasculated food 
products which they are allowed to .sell us. and which Uncle Sam 


helps them to advertise under very misleading statements. . . . 
.There seems to be but one thing that wc can do about it, and that 
is personally to refuse everything that is in any way processed or 
refined, and when enough are doing this there will I)e forced a 
change in the whole system of preparing and marketing foods.”l^®l 
“ Vitamin B—now known as aneurin or thiamin—is nece.ssarv 
for the structural and functional cflicicncy of the nervous system': 
conseo.ucnlly its ade<|uatc supjily is essential to all neuro-muscular 


activilies, including tho.se of the heart, the stotnach and the bowels. 
The structural and functional efficiency of the adrenal gland de¬ 
pends largely upon it.Its insufficient consumption or utiliza¬ 

tion may give ri.se to anorexia, poor growth, lack of vigour, fret- 
fulnesH or nervousne.ss, cardiac and bowel irrcgularilic.s and neuri¬ 
tis. . . . 'I'hc chief cause of its insufficiency in the diets of our 
people is the almost universal use of white flour, from whicli it is 
lacking, in preference to wholemeal flour, in which it is al’und- 


^■13) Health via Foml, ))p'. 247, 283, 281 
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anlly present, and the excessive consumption of vitaminless 

The testimony of J^ord Northbourne in this connexion is too 
a])])osile to l)c omiitod. In I.ook to the Land he writes: “The 
health of man and the health of his land are not two distinct mat¬ 
ters which can proi)erly ])e considered separately and apart. . . . 
So if farming' were unsound it would be strange if man's physical 
life remained ])erfectly adjusted. . . . It is true that man cannot 
live by liread alone, but it is also true that he cannot live without 
l)read : and if his l)rcad is defective he cannot be expected to live 
well. . . . The ty])ical food of most of us to-day is white bread. 
It is interesting to consider a loaf of white l)read in the light of 
what has been said about fix^d in general. Tlie chances are that 
the wheat has licen grown abroad, most i)rol)ably under a system 
of continuous wlieat growing, very likely on land the fertility of 
which is in some degree exhausted. After a period of storage,, 
during which it may be chemically treated against insects, it is 
put through a modern roller mil!. ... So that, even if wheat is 
healthily grown, most of the life-giving and protective constitU' 
ents are removed. . . . White bread is mere filling, ft is prob¬ 
ably no exaggeration to say that it generally does not nourish at 
all. . . . Sir I'vobert IMcCarrison used rats for his experiments 
[with regard to food|. Some were fed on the diet of the Hunza 
pcoi)le and of certain other tribes whose health was remarkable. 
These rats ])ros])ered exceedingly. Disease was almost unknown. 

. . . Another set of rats were fed on the diet of the poorer classes 
in JCngland (white bread, margarine, sweet tea, boiled vegetables, 
tinned meats, and jams), d'hey grew Ixadly, They got neuras¬ 
thenia and bit their attendant'^. After onlv sixteen davs thev 
began to cat each other. I'hcv also got manv diseases, and in 
addition lassitude, loss of hair, boils, bad teeth, and crooked spines. 
They became terribly like us." 

(cl) REGIMENTATION OE MEDIC.AL DOCTORS. 


A very interesting pamphlet entitled Barrier to Healthy by Dr. 
Douglas Boyd,G5) draws attention to the increasing pressure on 
doctors to accept contract practice and points out that the powers 
controlling money are moving in that direction. He writes: “The 
growing number of doctors accepting contract ])ractice is clearly 
a matter for alarm. It is obvious that many ju'efer to accept re¬ 
strictions ratlier than suffer privations. ... It is very clear that 

(44) Bread m Peace and Wa*r, pp. 47, 48. 

“ White bread as we eat it noy/ is a scandal and a curse to civiliza¬ 
tion .... White bread, like -white sugar, is a shoddy cheap food that 
results in £5,000,000 a year being spent in advertisements for patent 
medicines" (Viscount Lymington in England, and the Fanner, p. 19). 

The Abbey Press, Bangor, Co, Down, Ireland. 
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the wide-spread curtailment of private consultation is the result 
of general economic distress. Is it not strange that steadily 
deepening economic pressure should l)e acc()m])anied by numerous 
opportunities for contract service? Knowing that credit is under 
highly centralised control, one may then justifiably suspect that 
those directing financial policy are more concerned with the regi¬ 
mentation of the medical profession and patients than with the 
general welfare? . . . To the impartial observer, cognizant of the 
facts, it IS clear that the whole IMedical ]:)rofessi()n is being ruth¬ 
lessly taken in the grip of some form of Socialism, Ibiscism, 
Russian Communism, or whatever name one cares to give to 
Tcqimontolion and the enforcement of objectives contrary t(j the 
wishes of the majority. . . . The facts are (luitc clear. Almost 
every practitioner now i7']ust purchase a practice. This ‘ com])ul- 
sion * follows the introduction of the ])anel system. Apart from 
any considerations of the success or otherwise of this system, the 
fact remains that it created a vast extension of hank credit. .At 
the same time it became an obligation on almost every doctor to 
take out life insurances, in most instances being persuaded into 
the Endowment Class, which skilled investigation will show to 
produce most profit to the Insurance com])anies. It would l)e a 
credulous person who believed that the small grou]) in control of 
Bank credit and the major insurance grou])s had no hand in the 
formation of such ati cnter])risc. . . . Who, then, directs the ]>olicy 
of the Ibink of ICngland? No matter where we turn we find cen¬ 
tralization under the domination of the fiimncier. !n every direc¬ 
tion we see the result of an inhuman policy. We,'in the IMedical 
profession, have had the doubtful honour paid to us of being 
amongst the first of the professions to be placed under a system 
of regimentation, for the ease of control and the direct gain of 
those who direct the j>olioy of financial institutions. 


(e) ADVERTISEMENTS OF ]\\TEXT MEDICINES. 

We have seen, then, that the perversion of order due to the 
domination of finance has proved deleterious for agriculture, lead¬ 
ing to the exhaustion of the soil and the neglect of the production of 
primary goods, ruinous also for man’s food, that is, not only for 
the production and distribution of food ])ut for the food itself, and 
injurious to the medical care of the human person. Let us now 
go a step further and sec something about the sad effects of this 
domination not only on man’s body’- but on man’s soul. 

|4G) Op. cit., pp. 11, 12, 13, 14, 39. 

Medical science is largely occupied in adapting onr bodies to an 
unnatural way of living, just as agricultural science is largely occui)i(‘(l 
in adapting our laud to an unnatin'al way of fanning. The results 
are by no means encouraging cither way C. Hemy Wan’eii in 
England and' the Farmer^ p, 66). 
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Jt is true that iii connexion with advertisements for Secret 
Umjedies we are chiefly confronted with the results of human 
selfishness usint^ the modern lacilit}^ ol advertizing;. But the driv¬ 
ing^ force of debt for heavy advertising* and general ex]:>enses in¬ 
creases the urge to make talse and exaggerated claims and im¬ 
proper appeals. The mad competition f(^r inadecjuatc ])urchasiiig 
power im]:>cls to indecent advertisements wduch liave a desuper- 
naturalizing* and degrading ellect u])on societ}*. 'Then again, fear 
of losing revenue and so being imal>lc to ])ay bank overdrafts forces 
ncws])a])ers to retrain Irom ])ul)lishing ilie iriilli about secret 
remedies and thus warning the ])ublic. 

We have seen that the ])olential ca]>acil\’ of the world to supply 
its inhabitants with all they need is not availed of or, if it is availed 
of to some extent, the ])ro(lucts are not distributed but destroyed. 
On the other hand, enormous sums are s])ent on advertizing the 
]>roducts that are Jiot dcstro^’cd, that is, in making them known 
to people sullering from lack of i)urchasing power to buy what 
they need. ICnormous sums arc also S])ent in advertizing medica¬ 
ments and rcmcflies rendered necessary by the devitalization of 
food as well as l)y its insufficiency. More and more/’ we read 
in the pamphlet ])ul)lishcd by the Food Fducalion Society, ‘'the 
English-speaking democracies are relying on devitalized foodstuffs 
and corrective drugs to maintain their health. This custom spreads 
from the cities to the country districts, d'his increasing consum])- 
tion of tinned, concentrated and synthetic diet is not only seriously 
embarrassing the agricultural revival . . . 1ml is disseminating 
devas tat ing discascs.”f 

“ Both town and country ])eo])Ic/’ writes lyord Xorlhimurnc in 
IjQok to the Land, “ need the riglit food. Ai present not one in a 
hundred of either can get it for love or money. It is not there. 
The commercial liandler (who holds the cards) wants that which 
is standardized and easily stored or ]:)rcscrvcd, in quantity and at 
a low ])rice. lie ‘educates’ the i')ul)lic and the farmer must con¬ 
form lo the rcsuftanl demand, or go out f)f business. Cheap food 
has been the piaiusible excuse tor all this. . . . The lowering of 
financial cost is our ideal. . . . v^o long as ]:)eo])le go on being 
fooled by advertisement (blatant or concealed) of processed foods, 
so long will thev and the farmers be at the merev of vast distri- 
bating concerns, Avhosc c^xry interest seems to be opposed to the 
people’s real nutritional necessities. . . Milk must be pasteurized 
in order that it mav l)e more safclv Imikcd for liandling by vast 
distri1)Uling concerns. . . . Furity is the advertiser’s watchword. 
But in practice it has come to be almost synonymous with steril¬ 
ization. vSlcrilizatioii means killing. . . . Pasteurizing admittedly 
alters one of the phosi)hatic constituents of milk. That constitu- 


( 47 ) Bread in Vtaee and War, p. 23. 
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ent is closely concerned in the calcium meta])olism of the Ijody, 
which includes the formation of bones and teeth. , . . One sec¬ 
tion at least of the business community knows that \vc arc unlit, 
and that is the section which relies on advertising for its liveli¬ 
hood. Consider, therefore, the i)rot)ortion of a<lvcrtismg space 
allotted to patent medicines and cures of all kinds, processed foods 
recommended on grounds of health, ilavourings, stimulants, and 
narcotics, not excluding stimulants and n:\rcolics for the mind. 
To this list ma}" he added cosmetics, the main ])urpose of which is 

to produce a spurious imitation of the bh)<)m of health.\ 

state of low vitality in our plants and animals is no less discern¬ 
ible. . . . Liability to disease sliows itself increasingly among 
classes of livestock bred and fed for high production, especially 
poultry and dairy cows.” 

The Report from the Select Committee on Patent Medicines 
ordered to be printed by the Flouse of Commons on 4th August, 
1914, and reprinted in 1936, contains a mine of information about 
Secret Urmedies, Wc read therein.: ** We are getting a lot of 
quack remedies which were formerly confined to the United 
States. . . . While the trade in certain classes of secret remedies 
is carried on . . . with triMing capital, in other cases the amount 
of capital invested in manufacturing is very large. ^Phe annual 
turnover of the proprietors of Reecham's Pills, selling over a 
million pills a day, Sundays included, is about £360,000 a year. 
The pro])rietors of SeigePs Syrup, who have sold 100 million bol- 
tles in 40 years, pay upwards of £40,000 a year in wages alone. 

In most cases the ])rincipal expenditure in connection with secret 
remedies is in advertising. The proprietors of ' Wincarnis,’ for 
example, spend thus £50,000 a year, employing l)ctween 30 and 40 
persons in their advertising l)ureau. . . . 


” As so large a sum as £2,000,000 or more is spent annujxlly in 
advertisements of these remedies in one form or another of adver¬ 
tising, the trade is naturally of great importance to newspaper pro¬ 
prietors. In the case of most newspapers these advertisements 
constitute one of the most considerable sources of income, while 
a numlier of small provincial newspapers could probalily hardly 
exist at all without secret remedy advertisements. ... As regards 
the advertisements of swindlers like Macaura, the ' eye ciuacks,' 
the * deaf quacks,* the cancer-curers, the consumption^curers, the 
electric belt makers, the curers of rupture xvithout operation, or 
‘fakirs* generally, most new.spaper proprietors do not regard it 
as incumbent upon them to test the good faith of secret remedv 

m 


(48) Elsewhere the Report says: “ For many years, this prejiaration 
bore the statement that ‘ an old woman. Mother SeiRel, etc.’ Your 
committee arrived at the conclusion that every detail of this statement 
was an invention. There never was a Mother Seiaiel. or this wonderful 
herb.” 
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advertisers, any more than of advertisers of other goods. , . . 
We must ])oint oui further, in this connection, that the large sums 
received for the adverlisemeni of secret remedies lead newspapers, 
either from discrcli{)n or under cc^mjjulsion, to exclude from their 
columns criticism or <liscussion <jf secret remedies. When the 
British Medical Association, for example, issued their volume en- 
titlcfl Scerrt containing analyses, costs, etc., of a large 

number of proprietary medicines, itoi onl\' was the volume not 
noticed editorially ])\“ most ])a])ers. l)til e\‘cn an ad\'ertisement of 
it was declined l)y many journals, some of them of the highest 
class. A trial in Jvlinburglt in the course which the judge de¬ 
scribed the business f)f the proprietors of. as ‘ Itased 

on unblushing falsehood for the ])tirp()se of defrauding the public,’ 
was, wc ucrc inf/uaned, tvijJt few excej>tions not reported in the 
Press, and the rentedy still has a consi(.ieral)Ie sale. . . . 

Fraudulent Remedies : 

“ This is a large class, having an extensive sale, often ai high 
])rices, consisting ()f abortifacicnis, of alleged cures for cancer, 
consum])tion, diabetes, paralysis, locomotor ataxy, [Jright’s dis¬ 
ease, lu[)ris, fils, e])ile])sy, ruitiurc (wilhonl operation or appliance), 
deal ness, diseases of the eye, sy])hilis, elc., togelher with electric 
belts, ai)])aratu.s for su])])l}'ing oxygen U) tlie system, ‘ionised’ 
water.s and the like. . . . 'I'hcy are and arc known by their 
makers, to l)c cruel frauds ; and the sale and advertisement of them 
should be ])rohibitcd under drastic penalties. . . . 

Remedies making grossly exaggerated claims : 

“/\s an cxam])le of the ])rotits m;ule by the sale of this class 
of remedies, (leorgc 'J'aylor Fulford, (he ])ro])rietor of ‘ Dr, 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Ikilc Pco])le,’ left a fortune of 
£ 1 , 111 , 000 . . . . 

Medicated Wines : 

'Pherc can be no doubt that many persons acquire the 'drink 

habit ’ by taking these wines and preparations (. 

. . etc) either knowing that they arc alcoholic . , . . or in 

ignorance that they arc highly ijuoxicaling licfuors. The further 
charge is made that their drug content may lead to the 'drug 
habit.’ .... 

I he trade in abortifaoients ]>rescnt.s one of the most deplor¬ 
able aspects of the secret remedy trade. Innumerable remedies 
for ‘female irregularities’ are advertised. A few of these are 
poisonous and have caused death, whilst most of them are wholly 
inactive for the i)ur])osc for which they arc sold. . . . Many 

deaths from the use of this substance. 

.for this })ur])o.sc were rc])ortcd to us. It can, of 

course, only ])rocIiicc abortion l)y producing lead poisoning, from 
which insanity, blindness, paralysis and death have resulted. . . . 
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The question of the total prohibition of its sale should be con¬ 
sidered by the competent authorities. . . . 

“ Some papers of the so-called ‘ religious press/ we are told, 
show a wider hospitality to secret remedy advertisements, and 
many of an objectionable character have been found in its columns. 
It is also lamentably true that the chea]) so-called ‘home’ week¬ 
lies, intended for the reading of girls and young women, contain 
advertisements of a grossly improper nature. Many improper ad¬ 
vertisements from weeklies, sporting prints, ‘ religious ’ and ‘home’ 
papers, were exhibited to us—including 19 advertisements of drugs, 
obviously intended to be used as alxmtifacienls, in one provincial 
Sunday paper. . . . 

'‘It will probably now be learned without surprise that' 
witnesses of unquestionable authority have assured us that grave 
evils, urgently requiring remedy, arise from the present sale and 
advertisement of secret remedies. We may quote the following as 
examples. As regards diseases arising from sexual intercourse, 
Dr. Reginald Edward Cross, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.: ‘A very grave 
and wide-spread evil, urgently demanding legislative action.’ As 
regards aural diseases, Mr. P. MacLeod Yearsley, P'.R.C.S.: ‘A 
widespread and grave evil, which T most decidedly believe requires 
legislative treatment.’ As regards diseases of the skin, Dr. Arthur 
Whitfield, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Skin Department, and 
Professor of Dermatology in King’s College Hospital: ‘The harm 
done is appalling. . . . There is urgent demand for legislation.' 

. And on the general question, Mr. G. Sidney Paternoster, 

Assistant Editor of Truth: ‘There is absolutely no question about 
it, the public is defrauded of millions in the course of a year, and 
purely by false statements.’ 

The Earl of Portsmouth sums up the situation as follows : “ In 
a healthier age with a less irrational system, it would have been 
impossible for such appalling mental and physical drugs as we now 
suffer from to have taken first place in our lives. Scarcity both in 
food and work has meant subnormal health and that in itself 
created a colossal vested interest in patent niedicines. The dull¬ 
ness of our rationalized and regimented lives has created a demand 
for mass-produced amusements, ‘ the dogs,’ and the football pools, 
and other such entertainment. Big profits lie in moneylending to 
create new issues promoting luxury business. vSo, too, with the 
vast growth of the tobacco industry, and the unreal sensationalism 
of the Press. Those who say that they could not in 1939 afford 
sufficient food to put into their stomachs . , . were driven with 
every excuse to expend money in sheer boredom on cigarettes, 
newspapers, cinemas, football pools, and hire purchase of radios, 

(40) Eeport on Patent Medicines^ pp. x, xi, xiii, xiv, xv,' xx, 
xxiii, xxiv (published by H. M. Stationery Office). 
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wliich a hcaUliior world . . . would have found less necessary to 
its existence. Most of this dei>'encration can be laid linally at' the 
door of (inance, just as to the same door we can lay the twenty to 
thirty million nneniphncd who haunted the streets of lutrope and 
America. All this hai)pcns in a world where iinance has all the 
power, and wields il without authority or an\' social dcsii>‘u'' 
(Al/rrnrf/iur to Drnth. ]>. 36). 

(f) FAMir^Y life. 

We have seen that the news of a drr)Uo-ht and of the conse- 
((iient loss of a wheat crop in the United Stales u\'is received witli 
acclamation in the Chica.i^'o Wheat Fit. Such, an altitude is in com¬ 
plete opposition to the sentiments expressed in (he [)ra3'crs Holy 
Church orders us to recite in the Eitany of the Saints. The Litany 
of the Saints is said or suni 4 ' on Roi^ation I)a} S, precisely in order 
to invoke God's blessini;- and i>rotcction on cro])s. Tlic Collect of 
the Mass for .Ivain was evidently not drawn uj) hv speculators in 
wlicat, for in it Ave read : “ O God, in Whom u'e live, move and 
have our heintf, tyrant ns rain in due season, that wlicn our tem¬ 
poral needs are suflicieiUly sui)plied, we may seek with more con- 
lidencc after thini»s eternal. 'Phroiio-h Our Lord Jesus Christ.'* 
In Our Lord’s account of the sii>-ns that shall precede the end of 
the world, lie mentions famines. If the i)Cop]es of the world 
allow' the financiers to continue to insult God by their attitude to 
His i^'ifts, they will ha\'e themselves to blame for the famines. 

There is, how^ever, somethin^f still worse. One United States 
Senator, in 1933, in the presence of the increasing' num])er of pro¬ 
posals to restrict the output of so much of what is required for 
the normal existence of human heinq's, declared that the finishing- 
touch to the i)icturc w'ould he given bv a Hill to restrict the pro¬ 
creation of children throiig;liout the Ihiion. In all jiroliahilitv, he 
was unaware that in Entfland letters had already been sent to 
Tlio Timvs sug-itesling- this vciy thing'. The following* ])hrases are 
taken from one of them: ‘‘The poorer section of the jiopulation 
have outrun the demand for manual labour . . . the}' must learn 
to reg-ulatc the ex]»ansion of their families as ihe middle and U])per 
classc's liave hmg' been doing*.”^^^' This is a \ery dirferent ideal 
of married life from that set before ns in ihc beaiuiful i)rayers 
]>rescribcd Ipv tlic Church to he sai<l over llie newl\'-wedded ])air 
at \uj)tial -Mass. Therein the inlosi beg’s God lhai the wdfe may 
be a mother fruitful in offspring' and that tfic_v ma_v both see their 
diildrcn's children unto the third and fourth generation. 

The existence of '' surpluses ” of iiroduction over consumption 
docs not bring home to ])coplc who arc suffering from the finance- 
mentality that the remedy is to be sought by going against the 

Quf»t(*d hy Mr, Jeffrey Mark in Th( !(Jalttfrjj^ 35. 
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tide and seeking to increase consumption. No, the remedy they 
suggest is to bring about a diminution in the number of pro¬ 
ducers. The fertility of money must be maintained, even if it leads 
to the sterility of the human race. The Central Bankers will 
doubtless be ready to oblige by lending money to the State to 
erect Birth-prevention clinics alongside the Banks in every im¬ 
portant street. As the English taxpayers arc still paying interest 
on the money borrowed by the English Government to finance the 
war that ended with the Battle of Waterloo in 1815, the gradually 
diminishing population will in all probability still be looking for 
money to pay the interest on this other loan, when the Archangel 
Gabriel will summon the last of them, along with the financiers, to 
listen to the full truth about the order of the world.^^D 

‘‘ There is very little to encourage people to take the long view 
—and yet, from the point of view of the State, it is generally the 
long view that matters. Actually, there is every inducemenl for 
taking the short view. Money is the end almost universally sought, 
whatever the means of acquisition. Company law has been so 
framed that it is possible for men to make what they can while 
the going is good and escape responsibility altogether for their 
actions by the simple means of selling out at the right time and 
leaving others to deal with the consequences. 

“A particularly glaring example of the emphasis of the short 
view is to be found in the career of the building companies of the 
nineteen-twenties and thirties. Admittedly, there was a need for 
houses, but not for houses to be thrown up with little or no regard 
for (|uality in great unsightly masses around our big cities and 
provincial tfiwns. As soon as an estate had been developed and 
the profit reaped, the company was wound up, and when it was 
found later that the houses were unlit for habitation, the people 
to whom they had been sold on mortgage were left high and dry 
without recourse to anyone. That is one example from one in¬ 
dustry. Many others may be quoted but they all have the same 
characteristics, that a man or group of individuals may bleed a 
business white and cscajie entirely the future consequences of their 
policy by winding-up or selling out before the long term results of 
their actions have made themselves felt. 


“Society has also a very definilc interest in seeing that its 
physical resource.s are not squandered. In agriculUire, it has lf>ng 
been recognised that, whatever temporary advantages may be 
gained by over-cropping, in the long run no more can be got out 


(51) (3f course, the (fity Jiad money invc.'^fccd on t.he ot.ber .side loo. 
“ On this occasion he [Napoleon] had no option but to raise a loan 
for the defence of France. The City of LoikIdu acconiTUvodatcd him 
with £5,000,000. With this sum he equipped the army which Wellington 
defeated at Waterloo {Monarchy or Money- Vinn'r, by 11. .Alt-Nair 
Wilson, p. 107), 
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of the land than is put back into ii. Industry is really very much 
the 

We Catholics may not content ourselves with extolling the 
sublime dignity of the Sacrament of Matrimony and preaching the 
moral law. We must do that, but iu addition we must do all we 
can to enable young peo})lc to get married at a normal age and to 
fulfil the sacred ()l)ligations of ihe married state. We must take 
to heart the words of the late Iloly Ftither in the Encyclical on 
CJiristUm M(irriagr\ “Since it is no rare thing to find that the 
perfect observance of God's commands and conjugal integrity en¬ 
counter difticultics bv reason of the fact that husband and wife 
are in straitened circumstances, their necessities must be relieved 
as far as ])ossible. And so, in the first ])lace, every effort must be 
made to bring about that .... in the State such economic and 
social methods shall be a(l(jpted as will enable every head of a 
family tc) earn as much as is necessary according to his station in 
life, for himself, his wife, and the rearing of his children, for ‘ the 
labourer is w^orthy of his hire’ (St. Luke, V, 7),” Under the exist¬ 
ing monetary system, i)coi)lc were d 3 dng of under-nourishment, 
while food was being destroyed, because it could not be sold at a 
profit, and man\^ of the survivors were exposed to cruel tempta¬ 
tions against the moral 1a^^^ fs it not right to subject that system 
to examination, seeing that money is destined by its very nature 
to facilitate members of families in ]>rocuring that sufficiency of 
material goods they normally require for a virtuous life? 

We may fittingly conclude this cha])ter l)v a (piotation from 
Pope Pius XM’s AUontlvni of Christ)nas^ 1942: 

Moved always by religious motives, the Church has con¬ 
demned the various forms of Marxist vSocialism, and she condemns 
them to-day, because it is her i)ermancnt right and duty to safe¬ 
guard men from currents of tlunight and iniluenccs that jeopardize 
their eternal salvation. I’>ut the Church cannot ignore or overlook 


(52) The Future of Auditing, by A Group of Accountants (Gee k 
Company, Potters Bar). 

With regard to the statement made by this group of writers that 
there has been little to encourage people to take the long view, it will 
be well to quote a few lines from the Report of the British Forestry 
Commission {1&43). “ A^orestation emphatically demands the long 

view, which has not been encouraged. Up to the beginning of the last 
war," we read, “ the United Kingdom (including Ireland) had no 
Forest Policy . . . The Forestry Commission was established in 1919 
as the forest authority. Owing to ihe lack of stability of finance the 
Forestry Commission's operations were subjected to a number of checks 
. . . The progress with private woodlands has been disappointing . . . 
The post-war position will demand speedy and .large-scale action. The 
requisites for success are available. British conditions are suitable 
for the rapid growth of good timber. There is .sufficient land available 
in the existing woodlands and uncultivated rough grazing." Are not 
Irish conditions suitable also? 
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the fact that the worker, in his efforts to I)etter his lot, is opposed 
by a system which is not only not in accordance with nature but 
is at variance with God's plan and with the purj)osc Tfe had in 
creating the goods of the earth, ... If the issue was once 
the liberation of a land hallowed by the life of the Incarnate 
Word of God, the call to-day is, if We may so express 
Ourselves, to traverse the sea of errors of our day, and to 
march on to free the holy land of the spirit which is destined to 
sustain in its foundations the unchangeable norms and laws on 
which would arise a social construction of sound internal harmony. 
With this lofty purpose before Us, We turn from the Crib of the 
Prince of Peace, confident that His Grace is ditTused in all hearts, 
lo you, beloved children who recognise and adore Him, Christ your 
Saviour, We turn to all those who arc united with Us at least by 
the bond of faith in God," 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE POLITICAL PRINCIPLES OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
AND THE FUNCTIONING OF THE GOLD STANDARD. 

MONEY-MAxNIPULATORS AND GOVERNMENTS. 


We have seen that for St. Thomas money is meant to be the 
servant of Politics and Economics. The art of manipulating money 
must not be allowed to fall uncontrolled into the hands of private 
individuals, as they will be tempted to work for instability of price- 
levels in view of their own gain. A fortiori^ the rulers of the State 
must see to it that the manipulators of money do not get control 
of the government. Now these two evils—instability of national 
price-levels and control of governments by financiers—seem to 
have been allowed to grow apace under the gold standard mone¬ 
tary system. 'Inhere is no need to dwell further on the former 
evil, as it has been sufficiently stressed. The latter needs a little 
elaboration. 


Let us first take the testimonies of the rulers of vStates them¬ 
selves. When the Federal Reserve Hank, created in 1913 by Mr. 
Paul Warburg, a German jew belonging to the banking firm of 
Kuhn, Loci) and Com])any, had been a few years in existence, in 
1916 to be ])recise, President Woc^droAv Wilson thus summed up 
the situation in U.S.A.: “A great industrial nation is controlled 
by its system ol credit. ()ur s\'stcm of credit is concentrated. 
The growth of the nation, therefore, and all our activities arc in 
the hands of a few men. . . . We ha\x‘ come to l)e one of the 
Avorst ruled, one. of the most completely controlled and dominated 
Governments in the civilised world—no longer a Government by 
conviction and the free vote of the majority, l)ut a Government by 
the o])inion and duress of small groups of dominant men.'’ 

if we i)a.s*s to England, we shall find al)undant evidence in i)roof 
of Avhal I'rofessor vSoddy wrote about the Rank of Ivngland some 
years ago: “ h'rom being what is known as a bankers’ bank, it has 
become now almost the Government’s government Mr. Glad¬ 
stone said; “ I'rom the time I look office as Chancellor of the 
Exchc(iucr fl(S52), I Ijcj^an to learn that the vState held, in the face 
of the i’ank and the City, an essentially false ])osition as to finance. 

. . . The hinge of the whole situation was this; the Government 


(t) Thg Role of Money, p. 50. 
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itself was not to be a substantive power in matters of finance, but 
was to leave the Money Power supreme and unquestioned. In the 
conditions of that situation 1 was reluctant to acquiesce, and 1 
began to fight against it by financial self-assertion from the first 
. . . 1 was tenaciously opposed by the Governor and De])uly- 
Governor of the Ibink, who had seats in Parliament, and 1 had the 
City for an antagonist on almost every occasion.''^^) Mr, John 
Hargrave significantly adds: '‘It M’ould astound the Grand Old 
Man to see the strides that the Money Power has made in build¬ 
ing up and entrenching its position since his day.” 

On page 215 of the same work, Mr. Hargrave quotes Mr. Mon¬ 
tagu Norman as saying that the difference between the Treasury 
and the Rank is "the difference between Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee.” To confirm his affirmation that the Government—i.e., the 
Treasury—has to go, cap-in-hand, to the Bank of England in 
order to get necessary government advances, Mr. Hargrave cites 
what Sir Thomas L. Heath, Permanent Secretary to the Treasury 
(1913-1919), writes about it in his book, The Treasury (p. 78): 

. An Act of 59 Geo. HI, c. 76, requires that whenever it is 
deemed necessary for the public service to make application to the 
Bank of England for any advance authorised by Parliament, such 
application must be made in writing by the First Lord of the 
Treasury or the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being 
to the Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank. . . . The 
practical effect is that the Chancellor has to write to the Governor 
and Deputy-Governor four times a year (towards the cud of 
March, June, September and December) to ask them to move the 
Court of Directors to consent. . . Mr. Hargrave also cjuotes 
Mr. Vincent Vickers, Bank of England director 1910-1919, as 
follows: " Jt was not Mr. Winston Churchill, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who initiated or was to blame for our return to the 
gold standard in 1925; it was not Mr. Baldwin who decided the 
terms of the Bank Notes and Currenev Act .... 1928; nor 
later wa.s it Lord Snowden who personally pigeon-holed that re¬ 
quest for a Koval Commission on monetary policy and who sub- 
stituled so .soon afterwards the MacMillan C(^mmiUce which 
seemed to some so redolent of J'hreadncedle Street. Since 1919 the 


monetary policy of the Government has been the policy of the 
Bank of JCngland, and the policy of Mr. Montagu Norman.” If 


we link with this the declaration already quoted from j\Ir. Regin¬ 
ald McKenna, distinguished hanker and former Chancellor of the 


Exchequer, to the effect that " they who control the credit of a 
nation direct the iiolicy of Governments,” we have rcliahlc testi¬ 
mony as to the real ruler of England. In conclusion we may add 


(2) Morley's Life of Gladstone. Quoted by John Hargrave in hi.s 
book, Professor Skinne)\ alias Monta^gu Kornian. 
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to this that the Rank of England was empowered by the Income 
Tax Act of 1918, Section 68, to assess and tax itself with nobody 
in controh^^^ 

In point of fact, with the growing influence of American finan¬ 
cial interests, power over the British Government seems to have 
passed to the other side of the Atlantic. Mr. Thomas Johnston, 
M.P., who in 1931 was Lord Privy Seal in the Labour Government, 
wrote: The City, the financiers and the moneylenders in New 

York and Paris, refused t(^ put up credits in support of a balanced 
budget. They demanded a cut in unemployment benefit. They 
wanted humanity crucified on a cross of gold. We declined abso¬ 
lutely and resigned, . . . Twenty men and one woman—a British 
Cabinet—waited one black Sunday afternoon in a Downing Street 
garden for a final decision from the Federal Reserve Rank of New 
York.^^^i^ 

Resides Mr, Thomas Johnston's sj^ectacular testimony' about 
the de])cndcncc of the British Cabinet on the Federal Reserve 
Board, there arc others to the same effect. Some of them are 
((noted by' A. N. iMcld in T/f(* TnffJf. (iboid the Ifijr example, 

Sir josiah Slam]), in an interview in the Sr,iv York Ei)r)ii7Uj Posi^ 
reprinted by the National City Bank in its monthly circular for 
February, 1926, spoke of the United States Federal Reserve Board 
as follows: “ Never in the history^ of the world has so much power 
been vested in a small body of men as in the Federal Reserve 
Board. These men have the welfare of the world in their hands, 
and they could upset the rest of us either delil)erately or l)y' some 
unconscious action. Mind you, \ am not criticising them, but it is 
precarious to have such concentrated power vested in such a 
body.'’^^^ Again, in his book America Coiiqaers Britain, Mr. Lud- 
well Denny says; “Many^ nations may laugh at our State Depart¬ 
ment, but all must tremble before our Federal Reserve Board. 
Fligh money rates in the United States early in 1929, for instance, 
forced an increase in the official discount rates almost at once in 
En gland, in ten European countries, in two Latin-American coun¬ 
ts) Tax-Bondn or ^ Bondage^ p. 23. The Bank of Ireland was 
aecortlcd the same privilege by the (British) Act of 1918 referred to in 
Ihe text. 

Aceoiding to The, Sntidag Dispatch^ Sept, 2], 1941, “ iii 1934— 

Hitlor^s second year of power—the Bank of Eiiglan<l granted the 
Rcichsbank a credit of £750,000 .... (icnnany mnnleKl lots of raw 
materials at the time . . . When the Germans overran Czecho-Slovakia 
in 1939, Mr. Montagu Norman handed over the £0,000.000 of gold 
belonging to CJzoeho-Slovakia which the B. l.S. had dei‘)osited with the 
Bank of England .... Sir John Simon admitted that the Bank of 
England had not consulted the British Government about the matter.’^ 

B) Quoted by Mr. John Mitchell in Tax-Bovd^ or Bondage, p. 12. 

Sir Josiah Stamp v/as on the Board of Directors of the Bank of 
England in 1932. Gf. Thr Old Lad.)/ VnveihuL by J. B. Jarvie (Webster 
k Co., 1933). 
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tries, and two in the Far East. And in almost every case that 
action restricted business and brought suffering to millions of 
foreign workers. That blow hit Britain hardest of all. It checked 
her trade revival, ... As one British critic said: ‘ It proves our 
Bank [the Bank of England] is harnessed to Wall Street.' Berlin 
bankers, as reported in the New York Tinic.)i, February 8, 1929, 
'declare that it signifies defeat of England's purpose of restoring 
London to primacy as the world money centre. This wish is con¬ 
sidered to have been largely responsible for the altogether too 
long retention of the 4^ per cent bank rate.’ Nevertheless the 
Bank of England, in the face of the most bitter criticism, was 
forced to raise the money rate to the highest level since the 
autumn of 1921 to prevent its gold reserve from disappearing— 
chiefly becattse there was a speculation orgy in Wall Street. A.s 
a result, the British Board of Trade index soon showed a decline 
in commodity prices, which the British correctly attributed ' to 


the rise in European money-rates owing to the necessity which 
devolves upon centra! banks to withstand the pull of high call- 


money rates in America ' 


{MdiicJicstcr Guardian Commercial, Mav 


30, 1929). The London Herald, organ of the Labour Party, had 


correctly forecast that ' more unemployment, a slump in trade and 
dearer living will follow inevitably the increase in the Bank of 
England discount rate from 4-]^ to 5^ per cent.’ . . . ‘ The well¬ 
being of all of us, not only in England, but in all civilised coun¬ 
tries, is affected by the good or bad management of the Federal 
Reserve system/ says the Hon. R. H. Brand, Director of Lloyd's 
Bank, London. . . . London is thus harnessed to Wall Street, 
instead of having Wall Street and the rest of the world dragging 
at her heels as in pre-War days.'’^^^ 

Again, here is what Mr. Reginald McKenna had to say on this 
subject at the annual meeting of the shareholders of the'Midland 
Rank on January 28, 1928: "To-day, as before the war, the price 
of gold in America is fixed, and we are apt to assume that the 
value of gold continues to govern the value of the dollar. But 
such an assumption is no longer correct. While an ounce of 
gold can always be exchanged for a definite number of dollars, 
the value of the ounce will depend on what those dollars will buy, 
and this, in turn, will depend upon the American price-level. If 
the price-level in America fluctuated according to the movements 
of gold, the purchasing power of the dollar would still depend, as 
it did formerly, upon the value of gold. But we know that this 
is not so. As I have just shown, the American price-level is not 
affected by gold movements, but is controlled by the policy of 


America Conquers Britain, pp. 169-171 (published by Alfred 
Kuoi^f, New York). A good deal of what is quoted in the text from 
Mr. Denny’s book is not in Mr. Field's work. In the original, the 
section is entitled by Mi*. Denny The Federal Reserve rules London.'’ 
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the Reserve Banks in expanding or contracting credit. It follows, 
therefore, that it is not the value of gold in America which deter¬ 
mines the value of the dollar, but the value of the dollar which 
detennines the value of gold, 'J'he mechanism by which the dollar 
governs the external value of gold is olwious. If the price-level 
outside America should rise in consequence of an increase in the 
supply of gold, America would absorb the sur])lus gold: if, on the 
other hand, the cxiernal level should fall in consequence of a 
shortage of gold, America would supply the deficiency. The move¬ 
ment would continue until the price-levels inside and outside 
America were brought once more into equilibrium. Although gold 
is still the nominal basis of most countries the real determinant 
of movements in the general world level of prices is thus the pur¬ 
chasing power of the dollar. The conclusion, therefore, is forced 
upon us that in a very real sense the world is on a dollar standard. 
. . . I conclude that as long as conditions remain at all similar to 
those we know to-day America will be able to maintain control 
over the world level of prices.” 

Innumerable other opinions, Mr. Field continues, might be 
quoted in proof of the fact that the world\s money and prices are 
chained to the policies pursued by the financiers who control 
America. But it will be sufficient to conclude with the balanced 


judgement of Professor Gustav Cassel of Sweden in his book, 
Post-War Monrfarf/ Stabillsaf/ion : ‘‘The monetary policy of the 
Hnited Stales determines the value of the currency of every other 
gold standard country. 'Phe Federal Reserve Authorities there¬ 
fore control not only the general level of ])rice.s in the United 
States, but als(j the ])ricc-lcvel of all other gold standard countries 
in the world, . . . When the central bank system possesses a gold 
cover of over 70 to 80 ])cr cent, for notes and deposits, while a 
ratio of 35 to 40 per cent, is rccjuircd by law, it docs not in the 
least mailer whether this gold cover is increased or reduced bv 
a lew per cent. lienee the leaders of the United Slates bank 
policy arc not obliged to pay any consideration whatever to minor 
flue Illations in the gold cover. ^Phis means that the I'ederal 
Reserve system is in a ])osition, of course, within certain limits, 
to regulate the supply of the means of ])aymen1. in the country 
without any regard to the movements of gold. Thus the Federal 
Reserve exercises an inde])endent inllucncc U])on the level of 
])rices. Other gold standard countric.s arc compelled to follow suit 
and to adjust their price-levels in conformity with that of the 
United States. Otherwise they cx])ose themselves to a depiction 
of their none too abundant stocks of gold or else to an influx of 
gold which they could not aflord to leave unutilised. The increase 
or decrease in the stock of gold in the United States, which would 
be connected with such movements of gold, would have no material 
bearing on the monetary situation of that country, which, in spite 
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of llio ni iis monclary siock.s of « 4 'olcl, waaild l^c 'luite 

able to keep its general level of prices constant. Consc(|ucntly the 
])ricc-level of the United States has a determining inlluencc on 
the world price-level, which is actually regulated by the leaders 
of United States bank policy.^i'^^ 

THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEI^l. 


‘‘Jn consetjucnce, then, of the huge accnnimulation of gold in 
the United States,^’ writes A. N. Field, the j^olicy pursued hy the 
United vStates Federal Reserve Board ncov determines the general 


price-level of commodities/' 


Thus the Federal Reserve Board by 


its control of gold practically controls the trade of the world. We 
have seen President Woodrow Wilson’s opinion about the United 
States' Government in 1916, when the Federal Reserve Board had 


been a few }'cars in existence. ** A great industrial nation is con¬ 
trolled by its system of credit. . . . We have come to be one of 


the worst ruled, one of the most completely controlled and domin¬ 
ated Governments in the civilised world. . . . The growth of the 
nation and all our activities arc in the hands of a few men." Nom^ 


we must ask what is the relation between the Federal Reserve 
Board and the few men, who, according to President Wilson, 
control the nation by controlling its system of credit? 

First of all, in the same work from which we have been 
quoting, namely, The Truth abont the Shmp, Mr. A. N. Field 
makes clear that there was an all-powerful Money Trust in the 
United States. He does this by quotations from the Report of the 
Pujo Commission, set up by Congress soon after Woodrow Wilson 
had become President in 1912. It is unnecessarv to cite here all 
the extracts which are to be found on pp. 78-80 of Mr. Field’s 
work and on pp. 306-308 of The Body of Christ in the 

Modern Worlds l)Ul a few lines must be quoted again. The Pujo 
Commission reported that there was a Money Trust in existence 
in March, 1913, and it named the following concerns as constitut¬ 
ing the inner and directing force : 

J. P. Morgan and Company. 

The National City Bank of New York. 

Lee, Higginson and Company of Boston and New' York. 

Kidder, Peabody and Company. 

Kuhn, Loeb and Company. 

“ The first group, which for convenience we will call the inner 
group, consists of Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Company, the recog¬ 
nised leaders, and Mr. George F. Baker and Mr. James vStillman, 
in individual capacities and in joint administration of the First 
National Bank, &c. . . . The second group, closely allied lo this 
inner and primary group, is composed of the powerful interna¬ 


ls) The Truth about the Slump (1931), cha^p. iv, pp, 28-32, 
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tional banking house of Lee, Higginson and Company, Kidder, 
Peabody and Company, with three affiliated banks in Boston. 

“ The third grou]) consists of the international house of Kuhn, 
Loci) and Company, 'i'his iirm is only qiialifiedly allied to the inner 
groii}), yet through its relations with the National City Bank, &c. 
. . . it has many interests in common. . . . Together they have 
with few cxce])tions pre-empted the banking business of the im¬ 
portant railways of the country. . . . The powerful grip of these 
gentlemen is on the throttle, the controls, the wheels of credit, and 
on their signal those wheels will turn or stop. . . . The gentlemen 
constituting this inner circle, however, violated no law in what 
they have done, so far as we can discover, but that is rather be¬ 
cause . . . the hiw has not yet iM*operly safeguarded the com¬ 
munity against this form of control.” 

d'he Commission reported that by a system of interlocking 
directorates, stock-holding companies and other forms of domina¬ 
tion, the above live banking houses controlled no less than 122 
])anks and linancial and industrial companies with resources in 
capital and reserve totalling the ptodigious sum of £4,449,000,000. 
A full list of the concerns thus controlled was i)ul)lished. The fol¬ 
lowing is a summary: 


Class of Undertaking, Resources in dollars. 

vH4 banks and trust companies . 2,679,000,000 

10 insurance companies 2,293,000,000 

32 transportation companies (rail¬ 
roads, exj)rcss and steamship 

companies) '. 11,784,000,000 

24 j)roducing and trading companies 3,339,000,000 

12 ])ublic utility com])anies (])ower, 

light, telcgra])h, &c.) 2,150,000,000 


112 companies. 22,245,000,000 


In the 32 transportation com])anies controlled by the Money 
Trust were included the leading American railway systems, and 
among the 12 public utility corporations was the Great Western 
Union Teiegra])h Company controlled by Kuhn, Locb and Com¬ 
pany. Among the ])roducing and trading comj^anics controlled by 
the Mone\' Trust were: y\malgamaled Co])per, American Smelting 
and Refining Company, The International Nickel Conpiany, Gen¬ 
eral Iflcctric Comi)any and United vStates Steel Corporation. 

d'here was in existence, then, in 1913, an all-])owcrful Money 
Trust dominating and controlling economic life in the United 
States. Yet President Wilson, who had denounced the Money 
Trust, handed over control of the United States to those financiers 
by the Carter Glass Bill establishing the Federal Reserve Board. 
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The Bill was passed on Dec. 20, 1913. Thirteen years later, the 
publication of Thf^. hifiviate Papers of Colonel Ifoase (1926) 
showed that the P>ill had been framed by the very men ofhciallv 
denounced a few months previously as conlrollinj^ the Money 
Trust! These men were the people to ^vhom Colonel House, as 
adviser-in-chief to President Woodrow Wilson, ran for advice as 
to how to frame a measure to curb the Money Trust. . . . All the 
time the Colonel was hrmly of the opinion that the Aloncy 

Ring should be brought to book. Under date of July 26, 1911, he 
wrote as follows to Senator Culberson; ‘I think Woodrow Wil¬ 
son’s remark that the Money Trust is the most pernicious of all 
trusts is eminently correct. A few individuals and their satellites 
control the leading corporations.’ Yet when the Colonel, who, 
according to the Editor of The Intimate Papers, Dr. Charles Sey¬ 
mour of Yale, was the unseen guardian angel of the Bill and was 
indefatigable in providing the President with the knowledge that 
he sought, was framing the Rill, he laid chief stress on his fre- 
f|uent conferences with bankers.”^^^ 

After a long talk with Major L. Higginson of Lee, Higginson 
and Company of Boston and New York, one of the concerns in 
the inner ring of the Aloney dVust, Colonel House ^vrotc: “ J^very 
hanker like Warburg who knows the subject thoroughly has been 
called upon in the making of the Bilk Major Higginson seemed 
thoroughly satislied with the endeavours the Administration had 
made to construct a. good and beneficent measure.” No wonder 
Mr. Jacob v^chiff, after the jiassagc of the Bill, was able to write 
to Colonel House on Deceml'>er 23, 1913: “The bill is a g(M)d one 
in many res])ects, anyhow good enough to start with and to let 
experience teach us in what cHrcctic)n it needs perfection, whicli 
in due time we shall then get.” 

“The foregoing extracts show clearly enough that President 
Woodrow Wilson and his naive friend and adviser, Colonel House, 
were mere putty in the hands of these astute financiers.'- Thinking 
they were freeing America from an octo])us they merely fastened 
its tentacles more hrmly than ever on the people of the United 
States.’;^9> 

Jn view of what has l)een written in Part I of this l)ook about 
the function c^f money according to i^l. Tliomas, another remark 
must be made about the Federal Reserve Board. One signiheant 

(8) The Truth about the Slump, pp. 86, 86. 

(9) The Truth about the t^Iiunp p. 87. One of the baiikei's cun- 
sulted by Colonel blouse was Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, then Prcskhnifc 
of the National City Bank. From Mr. Vaiiderlip’s memoirs, it apjieai's 
dial he and Henry Davidson (of J. P. AIorgan and Company) and Paul 
Wai'lviug (of Kuhn, Loeb and Company) held a seei'ct conf(n*ence on 
Jekyll Island near Savannah. Georgia, and there arranged the i)ill, of 
which the framework was supplied by Warburg. Cf. The Ihign of ihe 
holders, pp. 59, 60. 
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alteration was quietly made in the Bill during its passage through 
the 1 louse of Representatives. ** As passed^ the Act says the dis¬ 
count rate shall he made with a view to accommodating commerce 
and l)usincss. As h}fro(h(crd, there was a further instruction that 
the rate should l)c made so as to promote stability of the price- 
level. This danse had vanished before the Bill reached the Senate 
and cflorts since made to amend it in that direction have been 
totally uiisucccssfiil.”^’^^ One of the essential functions of money 
has thus been excluded from the aims of the monetary authority 
of IJ.S.i'X. The nu)nelary aulhoril}' of L^S.A. can disregard stability 
of the national i)rico-le\el. On page 356 of his book, An Outline 
of puljlislicd in 1940, Mr. OeolTrcy Crowthcr remarks: In 

Great Britain there was a considerable body of ojiinion, led by 
economists but backed by industrialists, Avhich demanded a policy 
of ])rice stabilizatifin. In the United States the same demand in¬ 
spired Ccingrcss, and more than one Bill was introduced to put 
upon the Federal Reserve Banks the statutory duty of maintaining 
stable prices, 'rhoiigh none of these Bills reached the statute book, 
there wns no doubt of the strength of the opinion that to seek for 
stability of prices, rather than of the exchanges, was the primary 
duty of the monetary authorities. But it has already been made 
clear that the pursuit of price stability is not compatible with 
maintenance of the gold standard.'’^^^^ 

In Chajiler V of Tht* Trifth about fhr Stump, Mr. A, X. Field 
shows that the creator of the I'edcral Reserve Board was the 
Jewish banker, T’aul \\''arhurg, who was horn in Germany on 
August 10, 1868, and came to America in 1902, becoming a partner 
in Kuhn, Eocd) and Co., and acquiring American cilizenshi]), a few 
y^ears before the Great War of 1914-1918. Paul Warburg married 
Miss Loch, daughter of Mr. vSolomon Lod) of the linn of Kuhn, 
Loch and Company, in 1894, thus becoming a brother-in-law of 
the late Jacob 11. vSchilT, who had also married a Miss Loci) and who 
had succeeded as head of the lirni. In a work in two volumes, 
The Vrdrral llrsnvt* Stffitrm : its Origin and Growth, ])ul)lishe(l 
in 1930, Paul Warl)urg himself ])roves that he was the real origim 
ator of the Federal Reserve Board. 4'hc Federal Reserve Law was 
duly passed by Congress. It dilTcrcd very slightly from what 


( 10 ) phe Truth about the Slnm.p, p. 83. 

(11) Readers arc recommend^ to refer to Mr. A. X. Field’s book 
(pp. 89-92) for an interesting ticcoiint of the efforts made by Mr. James 
G. Strong, a Kansas mcnibev of the Bouse of I?eproscntativcR, to get 
his Bills accepted. These Bills enibo^lied the obligation for the Federal 
Reserve Board h) Vise its in)wers and anthoril.v to promote a more 
stable ynireliasing power of tlie dollar so far as such purp^^ses ipay be 
accomplished by monetary ami credit policy.Mr. Field remarks: 
I* A feature of the hearings on the second bill was the epidemic of 
invalidism which afflicted the members of the Federal Reserve Board 
when the time to give evidence ap])roached.’ 
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was desired by Mr. Warburg, and that gentleman is reported to 
have said that this difference could be corrected by administrative 
processes.'* The success of Paul Warburg’s campaign for banking 
reform on the lines of what his brother, Max Warburg of Ham¬ 
burg, and other Jewish bankers, had set up in Germany, was 
greatly facilitated by the great New York financial ])anic of 1907. 
it was the failure of the Knickerbocker Real instate Trust Com¬ 
pany which precipitated that panic. Among the members of the 
Knickerbocker Trust was Solonn^n Loci) of Kuhn, Loeb and Com¬ 
pany. Now it was widely asserted in the United vStates Congress 
and elsewhere that the panic was deliberately created by iinanciers 
for their own purposes. At any rale it was used to favour Paul 
Warburg's scheme. 

After having mentioned that Mr. Jacob Schiff of Kuhn, Loel) 
and Company, along with E. H/Harriman, played an active part 
in forming the huge amalgamations of railway and other capital 
known as trusts, Mr. Field goes on to ((uole from the Nev) 
EncyciopaccHa of Social Reform as follows: “Our railways foster 
monopoly directly and indirectly. P>y consolidation and conibin-- 
ation they are building U]) numerous monopolies in the railroad 
field, and by the concessions to favoured trusts and combines like 
the vStandard Oil, the Beef Trust, the Sugar Trust, Sic., they hel]) 
to build u]) vast monopolies in manufactures and commerce. The 
Standard Oil mono])oly was directly created by a railway i*el)ate. 
The Beef Trust is another excellent illustration of a giant mon- 
opoly that owes its creation to the fostering care of railroad dis¬ 
crimination. . . . The formation of vast industrial trusts l)egan 
in 1872. . . , l\)-dav there are 450 to 500 trusts, with an aggrciralc 
capitalisation, including the railroad and other franchise trusts, 
of something like 20,000 million dollars. And still more trusts 
are forming. . . . They are reaching out after the land. . . . 
They arc establishing international relationships aiming to mon¬ 
opolise the glol)e in their lines of business. And they are joining 
hands with each other. . . . On the whole the situation seems to 

^ o tI t r ^franchise monopolies arc co¬ 

ordinating with the great commercral combines into a gigantic 
machine controlled by a few financiers and created to manufacture 
or capture profit for them. Events are moving towards a consohd- 
ation of interests that will give a handful of capitalists practicallv 
imperial power through the vastness of their indnstria! dominions. 

. . . And the railways are generally regarded as forming the basis 
of the structure, or a large part of it. . . . Thus the gigantic rail¬ 
road, industrial, and public utility corporations of the United Slates 
are all managed from what is known as ‘ the Wall Street end.’ 

. . . The boards of directors are usually chosen by the hanking 
interests, and of course all matters of policy are either approved 
of or devised by these same banking interests.” 

LL 
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Mr. ImcIcI concludes Chai)ler V with a (flotation from the book 
entitled Other People's Monei/^ written by Mr. Louis D, Brandeis, 
the lirst Jew to be a])pointcd a judge of the United States Supreme 
Court. In this l)ook, which was published in 1914, Mr. Brandeis 
says: “The dominant element in our iinancial oligarchy is the 
investment banker. Associated banks, trust companies, and life 
insurance comjjanies arc his tools. Controlled railroads, public 
service and industrial cor])orations arc his subjects. 44iough pro- 
])crly hut middlemen, these bankers bestride as masters Americans 
business world, so that ])ractically no large cntcr])risc can be 
undertaken without their partici])ation and a])])roval.’’ 

yV great number of j)Co])le thought that the United States had 
at last got an honest. ])owcrfitl mone}* system, when T^aul War¬ 
burg’s I>ill Avas ])assed.‘’“^ 'They ho])ed that they would be pro¬ 
tected from ])anics and de])rcssions in the future. Mr. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, member for Minnesota, was under no such illusion. 
He said in the course oi the debate : ‘M i)ro])osc to show that it [the 
Billj will per])eluate the system which actual experience proves to 
have been the cause ol centralising AA'calth, so that a few have 
robbed the pcoi)lc generally. It is perpetuating a system the very 
])tiri)ose of which is to enable the monev loaners, rent collectors, 
dividend beneficiaries, and s])eculatoVs generally, to take advantage 
ot the actual producers so as to control producti{)n and fix prices.’' 
We shall see that INIr. kindbergh was a true ])ro])het when wc 
study IIV/// Street under Oath, the account given by Mr. Pecora 
of his period of seventeen months (January, 1933, to July, 1934) 
as counsel for the United vStates vSenate Committee on Banking 
and Currency in its investigation of stock-exchange, banking, and 
security markets i)ractices.(’^^ 

Betore this Committee, Mr. I'ccora informs us, came in impos¬ 
ing succession the demigf)ds of Wall Street: J. P. Morgan, Thomas 
W. Jyamont and other partners of J. ]\ Morgdn and Company; 
Otto fl. Kahn and his i}artners of Kuhn, Loeb and Company; 
Charles \i. Mitchell and his colleagues of the National City Bank; 
George Whitney, AJorgan ]Kirtner, and his brother, Richard E. 
Whitney, President of ihc New W)rk Stock Exchange; former 
vice-president Cliarles G. Dawes; Owen D, Young: Jidsel B. Ford 
(son of Henry Ford), tNc., &c. 

B>cf()rc wc state the results of the investigation let us see how 
Kuhn, lyoeb and Company com])arc with the more familiarly known 
J. Jb Morgan and CoupKiny, in the estimation of Mr. Pecora. 
‘^J'hey I Kuhn, lyocl) and Com])any] could not, in general," he 
writes, “ begin to match the Morgans in size, ramifications, or 

U2) Among them was Mr William Jennings Bryan, who should 
certainly Have known better. Cf. A. N. Fiehl, op. eit. p. 83. 

^15) Wall Stj'eet vnde,r Oath was published by The Cresset Press, 
London, in September, 1939. 
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power As against the half billion dollars of Morgan deposits, 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company, at the end of 1929, had approximately 
$89,000,000. Their capital, in 1929, did not rise above $25,000,000, 
as against the Morgans’ $118,000,000. And their various partners 
held sixty-five directorships in forty-eight corporations, as against 
almost double that number held by members of the House of Mor¬ 
gan., In the field of investment banking, however—the origination 
and flotation of new issues of bonds and slocks—the discrepancy 
between the scale of operations of the two firms was much less 
marked. Even more than J. P. Morgan and Company, the eleven 
partners of Kuhn, Loeb and Company were essentially what Mr. 
Morgan had called ‘ merchants of securities.’ Between 1927 and 
1931, this Arm originated over $1,600,000,000 of bonds, a stupend¬ 
ous total for a single house in half a decade. 

The power of Kuhn, Loeb and Company, moreover, was much 
more eitective than these blanket figures reveal, because of the 
fact that the firm's activities were largely concentrated in a single 
area. They specialised in railroad financing, and here especially 
they were a very formidable factor. Once upon a lime, they had, 
in combination with Harriman, been powerful enough and bold 
enough to challenge J. P. Morgan, the elder, in a battle for rail¬ 
road supremacy, with the famous Northern vSecurity ])anic of 1907 
as the result; and even after three decades of growing Morgan 
power, they held their own in this particular i)rovince. Indeed, 
from 1927 to 1931, Kuhn, Loeb & Com])any actually originated n(’) 
less than fifty-four issues of railroad bonds, totalling $1,137,000,000 
-—far more than J. P. Morgan and Company during the same 
period, and a substantial part of the entire twelve billions added to 
the debt of all the railroads of the United States since the World 
War. Not only in the quantity of railroad securities handled, but 
in the broader field of influence and control in the railroad world, 
as well, they were rivals, on practically even terms, of the Mor¬ 
gans.^’ 

Mr, Pecora then speaks of the holding Company called the 
Alleghany Corporation formed by the Morgans, to offset which in 
the railroad world, Kuhn, Loeb and Company formed the Pennroad 
Corporation. But when J. P, Morgan and Company were pri¬ 
vately offering stock in one or other of the Corporations they thus 
formed, to ‘‘ preferred lists ” of individuals, that is, making gifts 
of substantial dimensions, for they well knew the stocks were 
bound to rise, they did not forget Kuhn, Loeb and Company. 
Kuhn, Loeb and Company were amongst the favoured few, so 
were Bernard M. Baruch, Myron C. Taylor of United States Steel, 
Owen D. Young of General Electric Company, Ex-President Cool- 
idge, General Pershing, William Woodin, Secretary to the Trea¬ 
sury, &c., &:c.B4) 

WffJl Street under Oath. pp. 3, 4, 27, 28, 30, 54, 55, 56. 
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Mr. Pecora says that the investigation, which came to an end 
in June, 1934, hroii^i^ht to li,i>*hl a shockin*>' corruption in our 
banking syslcun, a widespread repudiation of old-fashioned 
standards of lioncsly and fair dealing in the creation and sale of 
securities, and a merciless exploitation of the vicious ])ossibilities 
of intricate corporate clucaneiy. '^Phe ])u!)Hc had been deeply 
aroused by tlic stKclaele of cynical disregard <if nduciary duty on 
the part of many of its most respected leaders ... of great 
banks, which combined the functions of a l»aiik with those of a 
Slock jobber. . . . Many as])ccts of the Xew Deal, of course, bore 
no direci relation to the subject mailer of the Senate Committee’s 
iiK|iiiry. But four statutes in particular grew nut of the effort to 
e<jpe with the al)uscs it had revealed. 'Phese marked the beginning 
of a new era in the history of American linance.'’^ 

'Plial these statutes have had some goofi effects i< fairly cer¬ 
tain. but they and the others do not seem to have brought about 
an essential reform of ihe functioning of American Pinancc. First 
of all. it has l)ccn freely statcfl lhat the Senate I>anking and Cur¬ 
rency Committee impiiry came to an end when it had successfully 
attacked opiionciits of the New Deal and when it should have logic¬ 
ally gone on to examine the manoeuvres of Xew Deal friends. 
Again, concerning the (lold Bill of 1934, we read in Monrtf CrrafOTs: 
"‘All cflorls on the part of members of both the House and the 
Senate to delay ihe Bill long enough to learn its contents were 
thwarted. The Ibll was not even ])rinte(I and circulated in Con¬ 
gress as rc(|uircd by all Congressional ])recedent. . . . The strange 
thing about the Ciold B»ill of 1934 is that no one will claim author¬ 
ship, After signing it, President Roosevelt ])iiblicly admitted lhat 
he had never read the Bill and vet he was unwilling to tell sincere 
Congressmen who the authors were. . . . The Chief Kxccutivc 
was very careful, when signing this Bill, lo make it clear to those 
standing around, including the ncws]ja])cr rcporicr.s, that he had 
nothing to do with writing it, and had not read it l)cfore signing; 
that lie was taking it on (>fncial faith from the Secretary of the 
1'rcasuiy. The Secretary of tlic 'Preasury, in turn, also slated 
that lie had nol read it but that it was wdial the ‘experts * wanted. 

Well mav we wonder whv the Chief Ivxeculivc and the v^ccrctarv 

• • «( 

of th<‘ 'Prea.sury have nol been willing to tell \vlii> wrote this Bill. 

. . . If it w’crc announced to the ])alient and trusting American 
])C(»])Ie that the Ciold Bill ol 1034 was written by a money-changer 
and that the preparation of it took |)Iace :ii this man’s oPhcc in 
Wall Street, it is reasonable to sujipose tlial I lie p;itieiil American 
])eople Avouhl begin to get an insight ini<j llie money creators’ 
Iriekcry. ... h is strange tlial the ^'rcasurv Deiiartmcnt Avas 
never interested in learning the names of ilu'^se who brought gold 


t))>. cil.. i>p. 281 . 
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back io the United States, i>articu]arly in the few weeks following 
the j)assage of the (iold Ihll in 1934. 1'hcse ])eople received 35 
dollars ])er ounce, while the American wlu) had 100 dollars in gold, 
and the ))oor people who had a few gold coin."', were threatened 
l)y the President if they did mil bring back their gold and get 20 
dollars 67 cents per ounce. It certainly pays to be an inlcrna- 
tionalist.’'^'^*^ 

J>y the bill of 1913 the I'cderal Reserve board had the exclusive 
power of note issue to the reserve banks as well as the ])owcr to 
fix the discount rate and the accompanying ])owcr to increase or 
decrease the circulating medium of the country at will. The bank 
Act of 1935 does not seem to have pul any check on these powers. 
In July, 193cS, Miss Coogan wrote: “ 'Phe I'nited States suffered a 
tremendous collapse, and r)nly in the last month have there been 
signs of im])roveineni. 'Phis collapse was brought about through 
a deliberate contraction of the mone}^ system to set the stage for 
the i)assage of more legislation intended to destroy all personal 
rights and enslave the working and middle classes of the country, 
in March, 1937, the Federal Reserve Board increased the required 
reserves of the member banks on the books <jif the Central Banks. 
Again in May of 1937 another increa.se took ]>lace. In the summer 
of 1937, 1^ billions of funds collected from the pay envelopes of 
the workers under the guise of Social Security was used to lake 
out of existence 14 billions of existing Ijank credit. "Phose forces 
set in motion, together with a deliberate drive on the security 
exchanges, brought about a lerrihe collapse, jjarticularly in Sep-- 
lember and October of 1937, and March of 1938.*' The ])lan out¬ 
lined in T/u! U.S.A. Ihinkei's' Maaoznin (26th August, 1934) is 
beine pursued: Bonds and mortgages must be iforeclosed as 
rauidly as possible. \Vhen through a process cjf the law the 
common ])cople lose their homes they will become more docile and 
more easily governed through the injSuence of the strong arm of 
government applied by a central powder of wealth under the control 
of leading financiers. This truth is well known among our ]>rin- 
cipal men now engaged in forming an imperialism of capital to 
govern the world. by dividing voters by the political parly 
S 3 ’Stem, we can get them to expend their energies in fighting over 
fluestions of no importance. Thus by discreet action we can 
secure for ourselves what has been so well planned.**^^'^^ 

The process of rcntralization of llie control of exchange- 
medium in the United States begun in 1013 seems have I'cen con¬ 
tinued by the Gold bill of 1934 and the bank Act of 193.5. The 
board <■)! Governors appointed by the ProsiOcnl rmtl camPirmcd by 
the Senate only, according to the last-named Act. coniiimcs the 

(tc) M one if Crfafnra, by Miss G. M. Coognn, np 05, 104, 10.5, 103. 

Quoted in 27ie IFreHt/ Heview^ Oct. 5, 1944. 
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jirocoss l)y which Section <S of Article I of the Constitution of the 
Ihiitcd vSlatcs has I)ecn rcndere<l nuy-atory. 'I'hat Section of the 
Conslilulion provides llial “ Con.^rcss shall have power to coin 
money, re^ailale the value thereof and of forei^^n coin/’ Now 
Congress consists ot two houses. The ] louse (^f Representatives 
constitutes the direct representation of the citi/cens. The other 
})art of Conm'ress is the Senate, which does not directly represent 
the citizens. The i louse of l\ei)resentatives has nothin£>‘ to say in 
the exercise of the Sovereign I\)wcr of issuint>' cx"chani^c-mediiim. 

XAdT-RALKS'PIC ]T)RCKS WORKINC; KOR 

CKN'I'RALlZAddOX. 

'Phe accounts .e^iven of the forces at work in the I’niied States, 
in such [)ooks as AU Thrsr hy A. N. ImcIcP and 

Vouh Gold, hy h'red R. Marvin, a^ well as in the issues of the 
Hevur. hdcrtuitiooalr drs Sori/drs AVvvr/r.v of 1st February, 1938, 
and 15th January, 1939, arc ominous for the future. 'Phe Revue 
Internationale des Socieiea Secretes of 15th January, 1939, insists 
emphatically that “ there is in the United States a llrains 
Trust of Jews and Scottish Rite Masons. ... It must 
he l)ornc in mind that for numerous reasons the American 
Supreme Councils of the Scottish Rite wield a i)rc- 
ponderanl influence over the Scottish J\ite Masonry of the entire 
world. First of all, because the hiiL^her de,i.^rccs were inaujL^ur- 

ated and then remodelled hy the American Jewish Masons, S. Morin 
and Dalcho, with the helj) of some other Jews. vSecondly, the 
JCuro])ean Sui)reme C.’ouncils have taken their orii^in from those of 
the United States, d'hirdl}^ there is a close alliance between the 
Supreme Councils of the Scottish Rite and the Jewish Masonry 
of the B’nai D’rith. Finally, the Supreme Councils of the vSeottish 
Rite direct the majority of the lodges of the United States. Thus, 
thanks to the great numl)cr of Masons in the States, about 
3,300,000, they exercise an enormous influence on the government.” 

Mr. F. R. Marvin, the Senator from Alaska,” insists U])on the 
socializing tendency of the New Deal, in his able and enlightening 
hook, Fools Gold. “ d'he ])hiloso])hv u])on whicii the New Deal is 

founded,” he writes, “is destructive. It has a])j)earcd during the 
ages under many names and has been projiagated hy manv differ¬ 
ent grou])S and organizations. It is best known to-dav as social¬ 
ism and communism. 'Phis ])hilosophy is un-Christian because it 
is based wholly upon a materialistic concc])tion, would subordinate 
and, in the end, eliminate the s])iritual side of life: all of which 
leads to the deification of man. This book is offered [o ])rescnt 
briefly—and only briefly—the nature of that philosophy; how it 

(17 bis) YoT the list of the Supreme Oouneiks of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scotti.sh Rite of Freemasonry throughout the world, see 
KlihQihip of Christ wtid Organized Natnralism, p. 143. 
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gathered force on the Continent many years ago; how, when, and 
by whom it w^as introduced into the United States; how it has 
been^ knowingly and intentionally advanced through the use of 
various organizations and movements resulting in a number of 
its leading exponents being installed in key positi<jns in the Federal 
government; how it has shaped much of the restrictive, regulatory 
and confiscatory legislation now on the statute books; and ho^v% 
if carried to its final ccniclusion, it will result in the complete 
socialization of this country and the abolition of the institution 
private ])roperty, the foundation iii>on which rests all of our insti¬ 
tutions, including the home and religion. . . . This hook is in^t 
presented as a direct attack upon either the Xew Deal or the ])re“ 
sent administration at Washington. It is emphatically noii-jiar- 
tisan, . . . The truth is, that for a numl)cr of years both the 


Republican and Democratic parties have iin])oscd several socialistic 
nostrums upon the American people ihn)ugh the channels of legis¬ 
lation. Both parties—and the one is no more responsible than 
the other—have established boards, liurcatis and commissicnis to 
put these socialistic proposals into effect. These boards, bureaus 
and commissions always started modestly and with comparatively 
small appropriations. Each succeeding year, however, they en¬ 
larged their personnel, expanded their functions and secured larger 
appropriations. As a Nation w’c have l)een drifting. S/oiolf/ hut 
surely^ organized agencies have rnnnoeuvred us into the swift and 
destructive current of socialistic thought, . . . 

“ Those who pick up the trail of the socialistic forces support¬ 
ing the late Senator La Kollelle in 1924, and follow that trail down 
to the nomination of Franklin D. Roosevelt by the Democratic 
Convention in 1932, will find the connection bet ween these forces 
and the delegates pledged in the primaries to insist upon the 
nomination of Mr. Roosevelt. Space permits hitting only a few 
high spots. . . . Let us turn to those who, because of the nature 
of their activities, have been labelled brain trusters. The unques¬ 
tioned head of this grouj) was—and ])robably still is—Professor 
Felix Frankfurter of “Harvard. The Imofficial Observer, writing 
in the Washington Vast of March 11. 1934, had this to say: 'Prof 
Felix Frankfurter’s intimacy with President Roosevelt dates back 


to the Wilson Administration. . . . President Roosevelt would 
have welcomed him in almost any position up to, and pnd)al>ly 
including, the Treasury p<;rlfolio or the Governorshij) of ihe 
Federal Reserve Board. . . . The most he (Frankfurter) would 
do was to accede to Roosevelt's request that he supply the Admin¬ 
istration with a hand-picked group of liberal lawyers' . . . General 
Hugh S. Johnson ... in the Saturday Evening Post of October 
26, 1935, says: * Shortly after election there began to occur one 
of the cleverest infiltrations in the history of our Government. . . , 
The Professor (Frankfurter) himself has refused every official • 
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coiincclion. Ilis and goings arc almost siirrepiitions. Yet 

he is ///<" inosi iiifliirti/uil .si/u/le htdh'idnot 'm ihr Uiiifrd S/(/lrs. 
I lis • I >oys ’ Iklvc ]>cc’n insinnalcd into ohscurc hut key posilious in 
every vital (Icparlinenl.’ 

In his ])ainstakini 4 ' and well-documented work, AU These 
Things, Mr. A. *\. hield shows that the same socializiiij^' tendencies 
are to he loiind in tlie (I^olilical and ICconomic Idannin^i^) 

and the Xew Deal ])olicics in Cireat Ih’itain and tlie United Slates 
respectively. 'The puhiic is heint^ stampeded and lirutally coerced 
l)y the Xew Deal, whereas the ICnglish must he dealt with slowly 
and asked to forei^o freedom in the name of jiatriotism.'With 
re.ei’ard to the jiersonao'es eni>'ai^*ed in the work of s(.»cialistie 
j)lannini;' in the Ihiited States, Air. A. X. 1^‘ield <juotcs from a radio 
address hv Air. Uotiis T. AIchAaddcn, flelivered on Alav 2, 1934. Mr. 
Alchkulden was a l)ankcr and an ex-rresidenl of the JXmnsylvania 
Hankers’ Association. lie was in Congress from 1915 to 1934 and 
for over seventeen years was a niemher ot the Mouse Hanking 
and Currency Committee and f<;r twche vear.s its chairman. Me 
was defeated for Congress in the autumn following the radio ad- 
ilress from which we are about to (luote, and, according to one 
testimony cited hy Air. h'ield, “ l)y a llf) 0 (l of Jewish money in his 
district.” In the radio address above mentioned Mr. McFadden 
said: “The f)rigina! * Hrain 'rrust ^ was cornjxised of IVofessor 
.Raymond Moley, Professor Kexford 'rugwell, and justice Hran- 
dcis's contribution—A. A. I>erle, Jr., and I'ernard M. Hafuch’s con¬ 
tribution—General llugh S. Johnson, d'o these must he added 
Professor Gc<mgc 1C Warren and Professor James Harvey Rogers, 
the gold specialist twins, and another Air. Justice Louis D. I>ran- 
deis confrere—Professor I'elix lA-ankfurter, as well as James M. 
Landis, Jerome I'rank, and another Hernard Af. .Haruch contribu¬ 
tion—Donald Richherg, as well as I'rederick C. Howe, Harry L. 

J Topkins, Clarence Harrow, Alordecai l^zekiol, I larold I ekes. One 
must not omit the Se('re 1 ary <)f Agricu 11ure, Henry A. W’a 11 ace, 
nor Henry Morgenlhau, v^r., who is a sort of .su])er-adviser of his 
illustrious son,'' 

hVom various sources, Mr. Idcld gives sketches of many of 
these advisers, showing their Socialist and Communist tendencies 
and connexions. vSpacc does not alhnv of more than a few words 
about the chief persrinnages. Justice Louis (Lul>itz) D, Hrandeis, 
Hernard M, Haruch and Professor h'clix h'rankfiiricr. 

Mr. Justice Hrandeis, the lirst Jew to he a])]H>inled to the United 
Skates Su])rcme Court Hench, is a prominent Zionist leader. The 
Pools (rold, pp. 3, 4, 98, 100 (published by Madison & Marshall, 
Juc., New York, in 1936C 

(19) ]VIr. A. N. Field refers L<j and quotes Waters flowinr/ Eastward, 
by L. Fry. Gf. The Eiders of Russia (pp. tW). On pauje 59 is quote cl 
the sentence from the P.7CP. journal; “Only in war, or under threat 
of war, will a i3ritish f-ilovtM’iniient embark on large scale planning.'^ 
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Chic.ago Drtilg Trihitnr of July 22, 1922, said: “A Jew, Justice 
Lubitz Hrandeis, ruled the While Mouse l)y secret telephone.'’ The 
Jewish-owned Snn York Thuas of 28th January, 1934, is (|uoled ns 
sayini^: ‘''Die underlyin^if i)hilos(>phy of the Xcw Deal is the j'hil- 
oso])hy of Jiislico I>randeis/' 

The Jewish linancicr, Bernard ^I. Itaruch, the “adviser to Pre- 
sidenls Wilson, Hardinj»\ Coolidge and 1 loovor,” who has now been 
made Minister by Roosevelt, S])eciali/cd in orji^anizing various 
concerns ])roducinf( or dealing in t(;bacco, cop])cr, tuni^sten. rubber 
and steel. He was api)ointed l)y President Wilson a nicniher of 
the War Industries Hoard. In the course of an examination into 
the functionin.^* of this Hoard by a Con^’rcssional Committee, the 
following i)assagc occurs: 

“ 3/r. Jeffrris: In other words you determined what anybody 
could have ? 

“3/r. JUrrftr/i: Ivxactly: there is no (|Ucstion about that. I 
assumed that resp(msibility, sir, and the final determination restc'd 

with me. 

“il/r. Jrffrris: What? 

“yl/r. lif/TNc/t: That final determination, as the Ih'csideni said, 
rested with me; the determination of whether the Armv or Xavv 
would have it rested with me; the determination of whether the 


railroad administration could have it, or the Allies, or whether 
General Allenby should have locomotives, or whether they should 
be used in Russia, or used in France. .... 

“Mr. Jefferis: And all those different lines, really, ultimately, 
centred in you, so far as i>ower was concerned? 

“ Mr. Bffrifch: Yes, sir, it did. I ])ro)jal)ly had more i^ower than 
perhaps any other man did in the 'war: doubtless that is true.'* 

Mr. Field then adds: “If the foregoing statoinenis correctly 
represent the p{)sition, it would ai)])ear that during the portion of 
the War (1914-1918) in which the Allies were largely dependent 
upon supplies from the United States, the Allied Commanflers-in~ 
Chief in the field, and the Allied Governmenis l)chind them, had to 
conform in their plans of campaign to what it suited Mr, Hernard 
M. Baruch, Jewish war dictator of the United .Stales, to i>ermit 
them to have in the w^ay of war su])])lics. According to statements 
made in various quarters, Mr. Baruch to-day (1936) has enormous 
control over the companies and corporations comprising the muni¬ 
tions industry of the United States.” 

Professor Felix Frankfurter, w'ho is alleged to have supplied 
the legal brains for the Franklin D. Roosevelt Administration, is 
an Austrian Jew, born in Vienna in 1882. He was admitted to tlie 
American Bar in 1905, and is head of the law department of Har¬ 
vard University. In 1917, Professor Frankfurter endeavoured to 
enlist the sympathy of ex-President Theodore Roosevelt on behalf 
of a man who had thrown a bomb into a procession in California, 
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killing ten persons and injuring Hfty, In a letter of Deeemhcr 19, 
1917, the cx-Frcsi(lent replied: '‘Thank you for your frank letter. 
1 am answering it at length because you have taken and are taking 

.an attitude which seems to me to be fundamentally that 

of dVotsky and the other I'olshevik leaders in Russia, an attitude 
which may be fraught with mischief to this country. ... I have 
just received your rci)ort on the Ibsbee deportation, . . , Yoiir 
re])ort is as thoroughly misleading a documeill as could be written 
on the subject. No of/iciai, writing on behalf of the President, is 
to be excused for failure to know and clearl}' set fortli that the 
l.W.VV. is a criminal organization. . . . I lore again you arc 

engaged in excusing men precisely like tlic Bolsheviks in Russia, 
who arc murderers aiul cncouragers of murder, who are traitors 
to their allies, to democracy and to civilization, as we)) as to tl)e 
United vStates, and whose acts are nevertheless apologized for on 
grounds, my dear Mr. J'rankfurtor, sul>slamially like those which 
you allege.” 

In his letter of 7th January, 1940, to IVesident l^'ranklin I). 
Roosevelt, j^)])e Pius XI1 said: “ V\4ien that day dawns -and We 
would like to ho^^e that it is not too far distant—on which the roar 
of battle will lapse into silence and there will arise the ]}ossibility 
of establishing a true and sound ])eaceMlictated by the i)rinciples of 
justice and ecjuity, only he will be able to discern the ])ath that 
should be Pdlowed who unites with high ])olitical ]V)wer a clear 
understanding of the voice of humanity along with a sincere rever¬ 
ence for the divine ])rcccpts of life as found in the Gos])eI of 
Christ. Only men of such moral stature will be able to create the 
peace that will compensate for the incalculal)lc sacrilices of this 
war and clear the way for a comity of nations, fair to all, efficaci¬ 
ous and sustained by mutual confidence. We arc fully aware of 
how stubborn the obstacles are that stand in the way of attaining 
this goal, and how they become more difficult to surmount. 

If wc take full account of the vigorous Naturalism of I'rcemasonry 
and the still more vigorous X^aturalism of the leaders of the Jewish 
Nation down the ages, it is to l)e feared tiiat Mr. Rooscxxdt will 
have considerable difficulty in maintaining that sincere reverence 
for membership of Christ inculcated in the Gosi)el, which the Holy 
Father says is indispensable for the creation of a just ])eace. 

Another ]>()ini must be briefly touched upon in this connexion. 
Some Catholics stress the fact that there are in the United Slates, 
for example, many nominal Christians who are wealthier than anv 
individual Jew. That is true, l)Ut it docs not prove anything 
against the ])oint here stressed, namely, the superior driving force 
of the Jews, as an organized body, in the struggle Satan is waging 
for Naturalism. The Jewish international financiers are members 


f20) Text as given in 77/r /^ope Speal'Sj by Charles Rankin, p. 179. 
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of a nation that refuses to accept the Supernatural Messias and 
looks forward to its own naturalistic domination. The Morgan 
combination is doubtless powerful. Mr. Pecora informs us that 
** all the Morgan partners were likewise participants in the firms 
of Morgan, Grenfell and Company, of London, and Morgan et Cie, 
of Paris. Each of these European affiliates had distinguished resi¬ 
dent members such as Mr. E. C. Grenfell, Member of Parliament, 
and Director of the Bank of England, and Mr. Vivian ii. Smith, 
head of the Great Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation: men 
high in the financial circles of London and l^aris, members of 
numerous directorates, and well-e([uip])ed to take care of any in¬ 
terests Morgan and Company might maintain in Iiuro])can terri- 

Yet that unity of financial interests, great as it is, in 
spite of divergencies of nationalit}’, has not the same cohesion as 
that, for examjde. between the Warburgs in the United Slates 
and Max Warburg and Company of ilamburg, of which firm a 
partner, Dr. Carl Melchoir, was the only non-Parlianienlary mem¬ 
ber of the main German Peace Delegation at Versailles in 1919 ,^ 22 ) 

Mr. Louis T, McFadden gives us some idea of these racial links, 
in his speech in the United States Congress on January 24, 1934: 
'‘Mr. Chairman,” he said, “understanding that Henry Morgen- 
thau is related I>y marriage to Herbert Lehmann, Jewish Gover¬ 
nor of the State of New York, and is related by marriage or other¬ 
wise to the Seligmans, of the international Jewish firm of J. and 
W. Seligman, who were publicly shown before a Senate Commit¬ 
tee of invc.stigation to have offered a bribe to a foreign govern¬ 
ment: and to the Lewissohns, a firm of Jewish international bank¬ 
ers : and to the Warburgs, whose operations through Kuhn, Loeb 
and Co., the International Acceptance Bank, and the Rank of Man¬ 
hattan Co., and other foreign and domestic institutions urider their 
control, have drained billions of dollars out of the United States 
Treasury and the bank deposits l)elonging to United States citi¬ 
zens : and to the Strauses, proprietors of R. H. Macy & Co., of 
New York .... and that Mr. Morgenthau is likewise related 
or otherwise connected with the Jewish banking community of 
New York and London, Amsterdam, and other foreign financial 
centres .... it seems to me that Henry Morgenthau’s presence 
in the United States Treasury .... is a striking confirmation of 
the statement meidc by me on May 29, 

All these wealthy Jews are in agreement in their anti-super¬ 
natural outlook,. The wealthy nominal Christians, on the other 

(21) Wall Street u^ddr Oathf p, 10. 

(22) Of. The Truth ctbout the Slumps by A. N. Field (p. 57). Dr. 
Melchoir took -a leading part in the foundation of the Bank for Inter¬ 
national Settlements and became Chairman of the Financial Committee 
of the League of Nations. 

^23) Quoted by A, N. Field in All These Things^ p.* 165. 
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hand, not only do not inil themselves at the point of view of 
mcmhcrship of Christ, hul do not see anyihin^i^ un-Chrislian or 
unnatural in the reversal of order ])revalenl in ih(‘ husincss \v<irld. 
'I'liis reversal of order consisis in an <»r.e'ani/.aiion such that mcni- 
hors of Christ (actual or ])otcntial) arc held to exist for the pro¬ 
duction ol material i»'<) 0 (ls ami the jiroduciion of material , 5 ^o<h 1 s is 
considered suljordinale to the manipulation of money. We need 
not wonder, then, that the Jews, in si)ite of divisions and rivalries 
amon.i»'si themselves, have praciically eliminated the idea of mem¬ 
bership of Christ from business. In that they have been i)owcr- 
fully aided by the naturalistic influence of PYeemasonry on so 
many of the nominal Christians. It would be interesting, for 
example, to find out exactly, if it were possible, all that lay l^ehind 
the fairly recent action of the Washington State Department in 
regard to i riingary. The .V/vr York World, Oct. 21. 1928, i)uhlishc(l 
an interview with a ‘ S])okcsman ’ of linancial interests l<» the effect 
that the Hungarian monarchy would not i)C restored as announced 
by IVemier Bcthlcn because “Count I’elhlen knows the bulk of 
the money put up ])y the financiers was i)assed conditionally ujion 
the continuation of the lllorthy| regency, and that any violation 
of the agreement would not only halt any future investments or 
loans, but cause the recall of the bulk of tliat already in the coun¬ 
try, estimated at upwards of 200 million dollars.*’ The World story 
continues: “Thai there will not he any change in the Hungarian 
(jovernmem is also the view of Ralph Beaver vStrasshurger, finan¬ 
cier, number 60 Broadway, who is a member of the .American 
gnui]) of Mungarian investors, lie is in close touch with Budai^esi 
and .goes there every year.*'^‘^'*‘ 


THE GKKx\rAX-|KWISII lXSl>lKATiOX OV THE 
I’ICDERAL Rh:Si:RVE SVvSTICM. 


VVe have seen that Mr. Paul Warburg, the creator of the h'ed- 
era! Reserve Bank, came to the United Stales from Germanv in 
1902. iM'om the memoirs of Prince Max of Baden, we learn that 
his bnUher, Max Warburg, occui>ied a most inlluential position in 
German l)anking circles, ‘The eoulrol of German hanking over the 
lives of the German people is outlined for ns in Chai)ter \'l of 
Tltr Truth about the Stump, f^el us examine it briclly so that vve 
may have some idea of the system Paul Warburg aimed at iin]n»s- 
ing f)n the United Stales and through the United States on the 
world. Mr. I'icld first gives us the opinion of Sir Oswald Stoll, 
win) says: “ I'lie linancial ring which girdles the earth is gathered 
from all nations. Powerful elements in it are csscntiallv American. 

w 

m) This is simnnaiized from Ludwell DennyY book, America 
ConffUf r}t lirttaia. p. 30-1. 
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but the dominating influence is Teutonic.Mr. Field then con¬ 
tinues: “ Of the German banking system in particular Sir Oswald 
said: ‘ Six great German banks control scores of thousands of 
miilic>iis of capital throughout the world, through direct and in¬ 
direct associations and silent partnerships. See Document No. 
59v3 of the Lmiled States Senate issued at Washington by the 
National ^Monetary Commission.' This American Government 

document is a bulky volume of 1,042 pages.Tt shows how 

the iinancial ring hold.s German industry in the hollow of iis 

hand.*'^‘20) 

Mr. Field c|uotes Dr. E. J. Dillon on the close alliance in German 
trade between the banks and the kartels. A kartel is a * trust' 
f)r ' syndicate ' of trades or industries. These trusts make binding 
agreements as to output, markets, profits, and i)rices. Kach kartel 
ha.- a monoj)oly of a given district. , . . Under the kartels the 
German retail dealer becomes a mere agent. He may buy anrl sell 
onlv from his local kartel. Fie mav buv and sell onlv such goods 
as the kartel allows : and the buying and selling price and the (|uan- 
liiv he mav sell arc fixed bv the kartel. 'Phe kartels in their turn 
are controlled by the banks, which virtually own them. Most Bri¬ 
tish pco])le have heard of the great German dye trust. . . . The 
kartels «)f Germany were largely built up by Jewish hankers of 
that country, and later German-j ewish bankers in the United 
Stares played a prominent part in building up the great trusts there 
by means of which they brought American industry under their 
own control. ... If the American people arc to gain a clear 
understanding of the system of financial control which is about 
to be imi)osed upon international commerce through credit opera¬ 
tions, and which has been gradually developing in the United 
Slates since the passage of the Federal Reserve Act, the best way 
is to observe the svslem as it exists in Germanv.^^?) Its home is 

w • 

in tha.l country where it has been moulded int(j a perfect machine 
by a small group of men practically all Jews. 

“It is not a question of the adequacy of the wage which the 
system allows for service as c)])j)osed to what .'=ervice would bring 
in a free and ()i)en labour market, but it is (|ucslion of the i)ossi- 
bilities of e.\])Ioiting everybody. . . . Should even the most power¬ 
ful fail to become a cog in the system, he is economically broken, 
and be is a luckv man if he can gain a livelihood for himself and 
his family thereafter. As will be shown, this system of ])tinish- 
inciit has been introduced into the I'niicd Stales. . . . The key to 
the <itiialion .... lies in llie German law which pcrmit.s hanks 
to h«>l(l shares in other banks and in industrial corporations. Until 

(25) Freedom in Finance (published by Fisher Unwin in 1919). 

The Truth about the Slump^ p. 45. 

(27) The rest of what is quoted from Mr. Field is taken by him from 
an ai’tdcle by Mr. Arthur Kitson, which appeared in Marti, 1925. 
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the passage of the Federal Reserve Act such privileges were not 
accorded banks in the United States for fear that there might 
devcloj) a system of ovcrlordship which has reached such perfection 
in Germany. l{ventual control of industry and the banking facili¬ 
ties of the country would necessarily drift into the hands of a feu*. 
Rut the Jewish system of Germany has led and directed such a 
movement for concentration and apparently with a conscious ob¬ 
jective. The result is that the interlocking directorates of the 
greatest German banks, about six in numl.)er, dominate the coun¬ 
try. The list would include: l^he Reichsbank of issue for the 
Government bankers’ central bank, the directors of which are 
res]){)nsible for the de])rcciation of the German mark and the 
suffering which it entailed: the Discemto Gcsellschaft; Max War¬ 
burg & Co. of llaml)urg, to which was allocated the shi])ping of 
Germany, and which controlled the North German-Llovd and Ham- 
burg-American lines ; the Deutsche Rank, mainly concerned in the 
devclo])mcnt of the metal industries: and the Ikink fiir Handel 
und fndustrie (Darmstadter Rank). It is (luite ])ossible to con¬ 
tend that others should l)e included. ... In any event with the 
Reichsbank as a key bank the list is substantially correct. The 
outstanding fact is that by a system of inlerowning stocks, inter¬ 
locking directorates, assignment nf shares of interest, and by a 
mutual arrangement of interests, the banking system is one 
wdiole .... 

The control lies, ])crhaj)S, in the hands of a hundred men who 
cluster in the directorates of the largest cor])oratioris, and of w'liom 
95 per cent arc Jews. As is usual in associations of this character, 
there arc a few who lead. While the figure of ]\lax War])urg„ of 
Ffamburg, may not loom large three thousand miles aw*ay as the 
dominating hgure of this aggregation, since the death of Walter 
Ratlienau, the Warburg influence has been the directing force, has 
furnished the financial fwrssr which has enabled his grou]) greatly 
to increase its potver, and this has been mainly accom])lished 
through the faithful co-o])crali<)n of Iiis two In'olhers, Paul and 
Felix, in New York. At llie ])rcscnt time these hankers al)solutely 
control and ex])loit for their own gain four-fifths of the internal 
commerce of Germany, w'hcther industrial, agrarian, or what not. 
The residual oilc-fifth represents small transactions between indi¬ 
viduals in small communities in wliich the ])r()fit is nominal. 

“ The iiK|uiring individual n’ill wonder how it is |)ossiblc to 
include within the above designation the word ‘agrarian.’ How 
are farm products controlled? The liislory of this phase of their 
undertaking is an interesting one, and its accomplishment fur¬ 
nished a most difficult task. Rut it was eventually achieved. The 
control of the markets, and the methods of transportation, the 
organization of land banks for the purpose of giving credit, these 
banks being linked in with the general system, all comprised the 
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machinery which enslaved the farmer. The workingman was cap¬ 
tured and held through the imposition of social insurance laws, 
cominilsorv health insurance, for instance, as was fullv described 
I)y Bismarck, who said that these laws were passed to throw ' a 
gold chain around the necks of workers.* 

Thus we have seen the same bankers interested in the install^ 
ation of Bolshevism in Russia and in the erection of a financial 
system in the United States after the German model. The Xational- 
Socialisl rulers of Germany have taken over the system elaborated 
by the Jewish hankers. "J'hey have, however, introduced one im¬ 
portant modification, inasmuch as the issuing of the national 
exchange-medium has been made com])Ictcly indciicndent of gold. 
It is adapted to the actualization of the i>oteiuial resources of the 
country. Bu( ejchangr-nirdium is loaurd into rjistmer and 
the Govcrtmicni controls all lending aint borrowing, 'Phis last 
point means slavery. The rejection of the suiireinacy of the 
Mystical Body of Christ by the deification and exaltation of the 
German race and blood reinforces this evil, for it means in jirac- 
tice the abrogation of the objective moral law. as we have seen. 

Alb these systems thus tend in the same direction, namely, to 
the treatment of human beings not as persons Imt as mere 
individuals. It is the Servile State, the return of slaveiw in a worse 
form than before the coming of Our Lord. “Our f^ord Jesus 
Christ,“ writes P<;|)C I.,co XML “is the origin and source of all 
good, and just as mankind could not be freed from slavery bin by 
the sacrifice of Christ, so neither can it be preserved but by His 
power. , . . What the life of man is friim which Jesus has been 
expelled .... what is its morality and its end, may be learned 
from the examjde of nations which have not the light of Christ¬ 
ianity. . . . Those who forsake Him .... seek by that very 
act their ]K'rsonaI destruction, and at the same time as far as 


(28) The Truth about the Slumi) fpp. 53-55).. The period referred 
to above appears to be about 1924 or 1925. 

“ Most realists who have given the macter any consideration see that 
big business makes the profit out of Compulsory Health Insurance. The 
* sweet refreshing fruits ^ of Compulsory Health Insurance go neither 
to the doctor nor to the patient .... From the viewpoint of big 
business the more so-called free services the lower the standard of 
wages can be made relative to the co^ of living ” (Dr. DouglarS Bo,yd 
in M. />. rrit^ate Bulletin^ September, 3942). In M, D, Private Bulleivn 
of November, 1943,^ Dr. Boyd points out that “ Sir William Beveridge 
is a well-known Fabian and associate of the Political and Planning 
Gi’oups. It wdll he remembered that he was a co-worker with Mr. David 
Lloyd George in 1911 at the inti'oduction of National Health Insurance 
based on the original Gorman schome. He was also largely responsible 
in^ bringing forward National Uneraiployment Insurance, which also 
originated in Germany, and now .seeks to introduce, a comprehensive 
system of State Insurance backed with proposals for compulsory 
labour.’^ 
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tlicy can, make sneiely in general fall hack into the very abyss 
of evils and disasters from which the Redeemer oiil of His love 

had delivered mankind.*'^ 29 ^ 


Till* J'KDICRAL RESl'RVE BOARD AKD THE STRUGGLE 
I'OR WORLD FINANCIAL SUPREMACY. 

Some account of the ]>arl ])layed by the Federal Reserve Board 
and the American Money 'I'rust in the inlcrnalional struggle for 
coiiliol of raw nialerial.N, commerce and industry, is to be found 
iiFlVIr. A. .N, b'iekrs book. T/tr Trttfft almut fht* Shftnfj, and in Mr. 
LiuKvell Denny's work, AinrrUtt Contfurrs Mr. Field 

saj’s tliat Mr. Ludvxe/I Denny's b(ailv i> worth the closest studv 
of all wlio desire In see civili/.alion freed from its ])rcsent (hnnina- 
tion."’ 'I'liis i)raise for a remarkable book the present writer is 
ha])i)y to endorse. It is a however, a.'^ Mr. b'ield remarks, that 
“altliough Kuhn, Ja>el) and Company- a-c mentioned in the text, 
no entry a]>pears in ilie index and the same is true of the import¬ 
ant International .Aeeei)^!!^^^ Bank," founded b}’ Warburg in 1921. 
However, the omission is not a serious handicap for the reader 
who knows that “the frequent reference to the ‘ llarriman inter¬ 
ests ' is merely to the W'arburg interests under another and less 
suggestive name, and the Pujo Commission rcjun l shows that the 
activities of National Cil\* Bank, of which Mr. Dennv's book is 

4P i ^ 

full, have been closely associated with the W arburg group. 

“ Internationally." writes Mr. Ludwell Denny, “there is a 
Ihrcc-cornercd struggle among the British, the .American, and the 
iMiropcan trusts, and consc<|iien1 c 11 oris of each to ])enctraie in¬ 
dustries and markets of the others. I.G. (/nf/7’c.v.s*cn Urmruh^cliaft 
Farhrumdtfsfrir), the German Dye 'Prust, has tried rci)ealedly to 
form a world cartel. It has achieved limited airrccmeiUs. But i 


111 


the general field I.G. has failed to draw Britain into its luirojjcan 
cartel. . . . Several time.s when I.,ord Mclchclt has been on the 
])oint of making agrcetnenis for Imperial Chemical Industries willt 
the I.G. German-I'rencli cartel, the l.ondoii Government for de-: 
fence reasons has intervened to ])revcnt such an alliance from be¬ 
coming more ilian a partial gentlemen’s agreement. The tendency 
is towards two great worhl lrusts, (u'rnian I.G. versus British 
l.C.I,, with American capital trying u» increase its influence over 
both foreign rivals. 'Phis has bn>tighl*about a division in .American 
cajiital, with the Morgan-1'base-General Motors grouj) sii|)porting 
J^ritisI) l.C'. 1. and tlic Rockefeller group suj>))oriing ('jcnnan l.(i. 
British I.C.I. has actpiircd subsiaiilial minority holding's in General 
Motors, Allied Chemical and Dye, and du lA)ni. Chase Securities 

( 29 ) Encyclical Letter, TamrMi^ On Christ Our Ihideemer, 

MO) Puhlished Uy A. A. Knonf, New York, in lOoO. 
cm TJu T nil If ahtm! SJutnp, hy A. X. Field, p. 119. 
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Corporation of New York in co-operation with British I.C.I. formed 
in April, 1928, each holding equal stock, the Finance Company of 
Great Britain and America. That joint company announced that 
its business would be that of bankers, concessionaires, merchants, 
promoters, prospectors, miners, ship-owners, operating in chemical 
and other industries in Europe, the British Empire, and the United 
States. On its Committee, in addition to officers of British I.C.I. 
and Chase National Bank, are officials of General Motors, American 
International Corporation, American Car and Foundry, American 
Locomotive, International Paper, American Railway Express, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance, and Bethlehem Steel. Some of the 
British Board Members are Lord Reading, Lord Melchett, Lord 
Colwyn, and Sir Harry McGowan. . . . 

“ Countering that partial alliance between British I.C.I. and one 
group of American capital, is a partial alliance of the Rockefeller- 
Ford interests with German LG, This latter alliance is represented 
by the newly-formed American I.G. Chemical Corporation. . . . 
I.G. agreements with American producers or affecting American 
producers, in addition to those mentioned above, are summarised 
by the Commerce Department .... in 1928: The German Dye 
Trust’s interests in the American Chemical industry include a dye¬ 
stuffs production pact with an American Company effected in 1924 
. . . joint production with American rayon producers controlled 
by the British Courtaulds, &c., &c.”* 22 ) 

Among the directors of the American I.G. Corporation are: 
“Mr. Edsel Ford, president of the Ford Motor Company; Mr. 
Walter Teagle, president of the Standard Oil Company; Mr. Char¬ 
les Mitchell, chairman of the International Acceptance Bank. 
These Americans represent an aggregation of capital even greater 
than that of German I.G., and, when combined with the latter, 
create a potential financial concentration of unprecedented pro¬ 
portions. . . . 

“ As a result of these manifold developments in the interna¬ 
tional chemical industry—growing out of the conflict between the 
British I.C.I. and the German I.G., the Anglo-American Oil rivalry. 




(32) Op. cit. (pp. 331-333). “ We have been viewing with increasinj>, 

disquiet the sale to 'Amei’ica of Coui-taulrls’ vo’y valuable subsidiary* 
American Viscose .... Our curiosity is even further aroused by the 
actual identity of the parties to the contract. We would point out 
that Sir Edward Peacock is Baring Bros, and the Bank of England. 
He is also a director of the Bankers^ Industrial Development (jom- 
pany, a concern that is run by the Bank of England in conjunction 
with the leading London Finance houses. The Purchasing Cfunmiitee 
is headed by IMorgan Stanley k Co,, and com])risos such firms as Kuhn, 
Loel) k Co., the Mellon Seeurities Corpo'ation, Dillon l^oad k Co.. 
Harrimaii, Riley Co., and others .... Then' does seem to 1 m‘ a 
prwia facu' case for inquij'ing whether the actions of international 
finance have not in this instance been flatly contrary to the national 
interest {The Catholic Herald., London, April 4, 1941). 

MM 
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and the world struggle between Ford and General Motors (du 
J^onl)—there are thus beginning to form two great opposing inter¬ 
national capital groiii)s, American - Rritish and American- 

German/'133) 

In connexion w^ith the above, Mr. A. X. Field remarks that *Sn 
the light of the Pujo Report's revelations as to the association of 
the American com]ianies in both grou])s in the Money Ring under 
the Federal Reserve System, it is difficult to believe in the idea of 
iVerce com])elili()n between them. Ft)r cxam])1c, in 1928, when the 
National City Bank organized I'niicd Aircraft and Transport, 
vStandard Oif, Ford, and their alleged deadly enemy, General 
Motors, were all represented on the same board/*^^^ It seems far 
more likely that the directing powers in the American Money Ring 
are aiming at their own siii)remacy over Kuro])e and the world. 
We may see indications of iliis in some of Mr. Denny's revelations. 
Let us glance first at the growing American control of Great 
Britain. 

At the end of the Cha]Uer entilled A^n(^nr/i Iniuulos the Domin¬ 
ions, Mr. Dennv maintains that Great Britain is “unable to stand 
alone, cither as a nation or as an Ivmpirc. against the growing 
Kurojiean economic alliance ])ressing u])on her from one side and 
the larger American economic unit ch;illcnging her from the other 
side. Britain is ap])roaching the time when >hc must decide on a 
working agreement with the iCuroi)can cancl or with the United 
Slates.Britain's financial alliance with i-ome would say fin¬ 
ancial dependence on—the Cniled Stales, \vhich was well under 
way l)cb>re the i)reseni war, will inevitably advance still further 
during the war. “ I>y March, writes Mr. l^ield, “American 

('encral fvleclric liad bonglu fid, t‘<T ceni. of the stock of British 
General h'lectric, l^arlv in 1929 the leading electrical m*anufactur- 
ing concerns in iiritain: Brill.'^h 'rhom])son Houston, Metropolitan 
X'ickers, Ivlison Swan .ind b'ergnson Pailin were fused into the 
Assoctnted I^lcetrical Industries in which the ]>rincipal shareholder 
was .‘\merican (General Fleciric, ... In 1929 the Utilities Power 
and Light Cor])oraUon, an .American concern, 1)oughl uj) the entire 
common slock of the Greater Ltindon Counties 'frust, controlling 
the seven’chief ])ower com]>anies of liritain, sui>plying ])ower on a 
mono])olv ))asis to 9S cities in ICngland and Scotland. It also con¬ 
trols the Ldmundson iClectrical Cor])or«alion owning twelve electric 
.sui>i)ly comi)anies in Britain. A British (b)vernnicnt intjuiry was 
made into this American ownershii) of the motive power of Brit¬ 
ish industry. 'Phe Minister of Trans]K)rt, Colonel Ashley, told the 
House of Commons, on I'cl), 18. 1920^ that efficient operation was 


<))>. rit.., ]>i>. 

*34) Thf' Truth about the Shmip^ p, 124. 
•35) Op. cit., p. 123. 
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of more consequence than ‘ whether the capital happens to be 
British or American/^^^^ 


'' The late Lord Birkenhead obliged the American owners by 
becoming the ornamental British chairman of the [last-mentioned] 
concern. . . , Lender the heading * Grabbing Raw Materials/ Mr. 
Denny tells of the amalgamation in 1928 of the British Mond Nickel 
Co. and the International Nickel Co. of New Jersey, with control in 
America according to the New York Times (and Manchester 
Guardian Commercial). The Mond Company is, as is welL 
known, a Jewish concern. . . Although Britain has smelting 

control of 70 per cent, or so of the world's tin output, yet in June, 
1929, the British-American Tin Corporation was organized and was 
said to represent more than 80 per cent, of the British controlled 
tin production. 

The following British Press communi(]ue appeared on February 
19, 1941 : Mr. Averall Harriman will come to London within a 
fortnight. President Roosevelt indicated that Mr. Harriman will 
handle such questions as the British Defence Estimates, Priorities, 
and Contracts." On this communicpie, The SorAal Crediter of 
March.1, 1941, makes the following comment: “ Messrs. Harriman, 
the New York financiers, are more or less ‘ Gentile front ’ for 
Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb and Company. They were granted enormous 
concessions, amounting to thousands of millions of dollars, by 
Lenin and JVotsky, for the industrialisation of Russia. These were 
carried out in the Socialist ])aradise practically by slave labour, 
directed by American technicians, thus ])r()viding the American 


‘ Prosperity ' boom, 
the ‘ reconstruction 


lividently, it is not too early to ])repare for 
of luirope in general, and Great Britain in 


Quoted by Mr. Ludwell Denny tb-oni \Vashin£it{n') Editurlal 
th'se'drvii Api’il I, 19*29, p. *261^. 

(37) Nickel is cine of the six inetal and non-metal industrial minerals 
—antimony, chromite, nickel, tin, nitrates, ^^otash—in which the United 
States depends almost entirely on (uncontrolled)*foreign sources as com¬ 
pared with four—mercury, potash, sulphur, talc and soapstone—in the 
case of Britain.^ Since ..Germany has retaken Alsace, sne has a very 
lai-ge ])ortion of the world’s su.pj)]y (d* ])olash. whicii is isssential for 
comincreial feidi tisers and largely n^ed in the uianufaeture of glass, 
soa]), and explosives, etc. At the beginning of the war, G}*eat .Britain 
and F.S.A, had, if not monopolies, at least ext]‘emely large holdings 
of the worlcPs sip^plies of nickel (International Nickel Gompany and 
Mond Company merger controlling 90 per cent); tin (British-American 
Tm Corporation); copper, oil, rubber, and large holdings of zinc. 

Th( TrufJ) dhdui fh( Shitni>, by A. X. Field, pp. 120-123. 

^ The basic industiy is steel in peace and war. To that older basic 
industry this age has added the electrical, automotive and chemical in* 
<lustries .... Hence the iiipiortance of such materials as coal, iron, 
manganese, chromite, nickel, tungsten, antimony, vanadium, oopiier, 
lead, zinc, tin, aluminium,, nkrate.s, ])otash and rubber"’ {Awf^rica 
Conquers Britani^ p. 189, by Ludwe]] Demnv). 
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particular, through the same channels and similar ‘ Socialist ’ 
methods/’ 


Let us now take some proofs of American financial interest in 
Germany, “ American General Electric is said to have large hold¬ 
ings in Italian Super-Power which is making that country inde¬ 
pendent of British coal. . . . ]n 1929 it increased its holding in the 
German electrical manufacturing trust, the A.E.G., to one-third, 
and made an agreement with it for co-operation in every country 
in Europe. ... In the winter of 1928-29, slackness in shipbuilding 
accounted for 32 per cent, of Britain’s unemployed. Germany’s 
mercantile marine has been brought up to 80 per cent, of its pre- 
War strength by the building of new tonnage. This building has 
been financed mainly by the ' Harriman interests ’ which, as we 
have seen, seems to be just another name for the Warburg group. 
America, we are told, has now on a conservative estimate a three- 
quarter interest in the North German Lloyd line, and another big 
first mortgage on the Hamburg-America line.”^^®^ '' Germany’s 

new ships,” writes Mr. Denny, including the victorious S.S. 
Bremen, represent Yankee money. . . . The United States is thus 
rebuilding a new German commercial fleet. This is a combination 
of American capital and German skill—similar to the combination 
ill the chemical, automoliile, aviation, electrical, and other indus¬ 
tries—to compete with the British. The effect is threefold. First, 
it makes Britain’s task of maintaining a profitable merchant marine 
naval reserve more difficult. Second, it enables American 
capital to profit in the trans-Atlantic trade with vessels of lower 
operating costs and stronger competitive power than American- 
flag ships. Third, it retains the most lucrative, coastwise, and 
Atlantic-Panama-Canal-Pacific trade for Amcrican-llag ships, 
which, under the jirotective ])olicy excluding foreign ships, enables 
this country to build up a merchant naval reserve. 

It is worth noting that, in 1914, both the German Emperor and 
the banking house of Kuhn, Loeb and Co., were large shareholders 
in the II ami )urg-Am erica line. So much we learn from the 


memoirs of Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, British Ambassador at Wash¬ 
ington from 1913 to the end of 1917/^’^' Again, the Governor of 
the Bank of ICngland, Mr. Montagu Norman, spent part of his 


a])prcnticcshi]) 
Brothers &; Co 


in New ^\)rk, with the banking 
. now Brown Brothers. Harriman 


firm of Brown 


In Chapter X\Bi, we saw that tlic centre of Jewish financial 
activitv was moved from Sj)ain and Portugal to Amsterdam and 
a<rain from Amsterdam to Ivondon at the time of the “Glorious 


( 39 ) J^Ji^ Trihth ahoiii the Slump, j)p. 1^0, 125 

( 40 ) Americd (^lovqurr.^ BrUaiu, p. i]CS. 

Ml) Thr TnUfi nh()U{ the Sluuip, p. 91. 

( 42 ) Professor Skinner alias Montagu Norman^ by John Harejrave, 
p. 20. 
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Revolution/’ Our epoch seems to have witnessed the transference 
of the centre from London to New York, the Great War (1914- 
1918) being utilized for the purpose. Though many, including the 
present writer, do not agree with Major Douglas’s social credit 
scheme of reform of the monetary system, nobod}^ Ciuestions his 
knowledge of the financial world. According to Major Douglas, 
the real objectives of the Great War (1914-1918) were th'e Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution in Russia, the League of Nations, and the fin¬ 
ancial subjugation of Great Britain. Thus we see that he agrees 
with what has been said above about the removal of the Jewish 
financial centre from London to New York. Then about 1930, he 
pointed out the proximate preparations for the next war. We 
read in I'he Neio English Weekly of Jan. 8, 1940, from the pen of 
Eric S. de Mare, that, about ten years before, Major Douglas had 
written “ If there is a spark of nobility left in this country [Eng¬ 
land] the day the next war breaks out, the local (i.e., national) 
representatives of Finance will face a firing party in the Long 
Gallery of the Tower.” Major Douglas was evidently aware of 
the truth which was emphasized by The Weekly Review of May 
30, 1940, in the following terms: *'The most important of the 
things we have said and repeated—and repeated with insistence— 
is the truth that the German army which now proposes to destroy 
this country . . . was revived by the bankers of London and New 
York, led by the Bank of England. That is the major political 
event of our time, and only here in The Weekly Review was any 
word breathed of it.”^^3) 

Major Douglas seems to have been quite well aware of the 
reason for the weakening of France after the Great War, Another 
war was being prepared, in order to consolidate the position al¬ 
ready attained and proceed further with the preparations for the 
coming of the natural Messias. According to Major Douglas the 
objectives of the international financiers in the present conflict 
are as follows:— 

“(1) The establishment of the International Police State on 
the Russian model, beginning with Great Britain. ^ Can we finally 
rid Europe of barriers of caste and creed and prejudice? . . . 
Our new civilization must be built through a world at war. But 
our new civilization will be built just the same’ (Mr. Anthony 
Eden, Broadcast to America, September 11, 1939). 

“ This contemplates the complete abolition of civil rights. 

“ (2) The restoration of the Gold Standard and the Debt Sys¬ 
tem. 

This extract is taken from the leading article. In another 
article in the same issue, signed by Mr. H. Belloc, we read: “The 
German revival could not have succeeded, of course, had it not been 
supported by the international money power and particularly by the 
Bank of England.’’ Of. the statements by Hans Heymann in Plan for 
Permanent Peace^ p. 63. 
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‘‘ (3) The elimination of Great Britain in the cultural sense, and 
the substitution of Jewish fMasonicJ ideals. 

“ (4) The establishment of tlie Zionist State in Palestine as a 
.^■eo^Taphical centre of World Control, with N'cw York as the 
centre of World lonancial Control.’^^*^^^ 

These statements of war aims recjuire to be amplihed some¬ 
what, in order to take full account of the combat under Satan 
as^ainst the Supernatural Life of Christ in the world. Behind the 
linancial conflict there is always the slrucfHe of Satan aeainst Our 
Lord. Readers will remember i*almerston’s ami-sii])ernatural plan 
treated of in Cliapler XV. To a ])erson eog-ni/.aiit of that plan, it 
is clear that the brcak-ti]) of Austria was one of the aims of the 
last war. Austria was broken up at the Peace Conference and 
Germany was left almost intact, ntirsiii”';i !>rie\ ;ince. .Another wai‘ 
was therefore inevitahic. vSinec then, Vienna has been brought 
com])Ictcly under the domination of Pcrlin. In s])ile of the 
National-Socialist reaction against the Jewish Nation, Soviet 
Russia freed Prussia, at the beginning of the new w:ir, from the 
fear of having to fight on two fronts, ;ind thus enabled the long- 
prepared subjugation of France to be quickly accom])lishcd. The 
anti-CathoIic vigour displayed by the National-Socialist Government 
jtromised to be such a mighty asset in the elimination of the 
Supernatural Fife of Ivtirf)j)e that its anti-Jewishness was offsets 
foi" the moment at least. Does the present war of Germany against 
Russia ])rove that Prussia h:is definilely turned a.gainst the forces 
that h;ive contributed to raise her u])? Is there a bid Iw German 
finance tf) shake itself tree of Jud.'ieo-Americtin trammefs and put 
itself at the service of the German race to domintitc l'vUro])e—and 
the world? 'I'herc may be, but we must not forget that the finan¬ 
ciers who enabled Germany to retirni knew that the war was bound 
to come ;ind knew all about the ;uiti-Je\vish attitude of the 
National-Socialist Party. yAll that had l)cen taken into account. 

One thing at least is certain. Satan wants to lure on his dupes 
in both warring camps to strive for a naturalistic union of States, 
that is, for some form of orgtini/ctilion from which the influence 
of the Vicar of Christ will be excluded, d'his will make for in¬ 
creased regimentation of humtin beings :ind more complete elimin¬ 
ation of respect for human L'nless there is a return 

to the full acknoAvlcdgment of God’s Rights, men will be treated 
more and more as mere indiviiliKils, that is, as animals without 
pcrson.'il rights. 

At the Congress of the 'I'hird Intcrnatiomil of Communist Par¬ 
ties held in 1935, a resolution was pttssed urging the Unity of all 
])C(ii)les against Fascism. l!y the term h'as'cism was meant, of 

(44) Major Douglas’s statements concerning War Aims are taken 
from Tax-Bonds or Bondage, by John Mitchell, pp. 9, 12. 
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course, every form of opposition to Communism including, need¬ 
less to say, every attempt to eliminate the class-war and to return 
to the corporate organization of the State insisted upon by Pope 
Pius XI in the Juicyclical Letter, Qi(adrage:^i}}io Anno, Accord¬ 
ingly, Communist writers and papers have 1)een continuallv 
alluding to the Governments of Spain and P(.)rtugal as Fascisi. ft 
is ominous to see all those persistent attacks on every attempt ui'i 
the part of any State to acknowledge the Divine Plan for order. 
Behind this opposition to every vestige of Fascism, it is clear that 
there is the Satanic hatred of the Sui)crnatural Life of Grace. 

This l){)ok had been written a considerable time, wh^nGernianif s 
Mastci' Plan, by Jose[)h Bor kin and Charles .\, Welsh, appeared. 
In this work, ]>ubHshed l)y John L('>ng, an account is given of the 
steps that had to be taken by the Ihiiied States Government in 
consequence of the cartel activities of American firms and finan¬ 
ciers. A cartel means a combination or agreement, national or 
international in scope, in which the members seek to control one 
or more phases of the [)roduction. pricing and distribution of a 


commodity. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND 

MONETARY REFORM. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


In Chapters 1, li, and ITT, we s^iw the Political and Economic 


principles involved in the full acknowledgment of the Ivingship of 
Christ. Those princii)les were dtawn from the Encyclical Letters 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs and from the writings of the Angelic 
Doctor who, to quote again the words of Pope Pius XI, ‘'is our 
source for economic and political science.'’^^^ Tn the modern 
world, the welfare of men, who are Christ's members, actual or 
potential, is subordinated to the production of material goods and 
the production, distribution and exchange of material goods are 


made subservient to financial manipulation. This fundamental 
. disorder is based upon the denial of human ])ersonality. Accord- 

rectify it, the fact of man's personality and of his per¬ 
sonal relation to God must be insisted u])on. 

The teaching of St. Thomas concerning man as an individual 
and as a q:^ers()7i, elaborated in the second part of Chapter I, has 
been strikingly set forth by Pope Pius XI in the Encyclical Letter, 
Divini Redemptoris, on Atheistic Communism. The illustrious 


I^ontilf begins with man's personality and gives a summary of the 
personal duties incumbent on man in conseciucncc of God's Rights 
to his love and service. Man’s duties to God are the foundation 


oi his personal rights. “ Man has a spiritual and immortal soul," 
writes the I^opc, “ he is a person, marvellously endowed by his 
Creator with gifts of body and mind. He is a ' microcosm,' as 
the ancients said, ii world in miniature, with a value far sur¬ 
passing that of the vast inanimate cosmos. God alone is his last 


end, in this life and in the next. Hy Sanctifying Grace he is raised 
to the dignity of a son of God, and incorporated into the Kingdom 
of God in the Mystical Lody of Christ. Tn consequence he has 
been endowed by God with many and varied prerogatives: the 
right to life, to bodily integrity, to obtain the necessary means of 
existence; the right to tend towards his ultimate goal in the path 
xrxed , t right of association and the right 

to possess and use property. Just as matrimony and the right to 


(1) Encyclical Letter, Studiorum Ducem, 
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its natural use are of divine origin, so likewise are the constitu¬ 
tional and fundamental ])rerogatives of the family fixed and 
determined by the Creator. In the Encyclical on Christian Mar¬ 
riage, Casti Connjibii (1930), and in Our other Encyclical on 
Education, Divini illiits Magistn (1929), We have treated these 
topics at considerable length.” 

But man is also an individual and as an individual he is a part 
of society. Society, however, is meant to serve him in so far as 
he is a person^ and all social regulations have for object the 
development of human personality. ” God has likewise destined 
man for civil society,” the Pope continues, according to the dic¬ 
tates of his very nature. In the plan of the Creator, society is a 
natural means which man can and must use to reach his destined 
end. Society is for man, not man for society. This must not be 
understood in the sense of Hberalistic individualism, which sub¬ 
ordinates society to the selfish use of the individual; but only in 
the sense that by means of an organic union with society and by 
mutual collaboration the attainment of earthly welfare is placed 
within the reach of all. Further, it is society which affords the 
opportunities for the development of all the individual and social 
gifts bestowed on human nature. These natural gifts have a value 
surpassing the immediate interests of the moment, for in society 
they reflect the divine perfection, which would not be true were 
men to live alone. But on final analysis, even in this latter func¬ 
tion, society is made for man, that he may recognise this reflec¬ 
tion of God's perfection, and refer it in praise and adoration to 
the Creator. Only man and tiot society in any form is endowed 
with reason and a free will subject to the moral law. 

On the one hand, man cannot be exempted from his divinely- 
imposed obligations toward civil society, and representatives of 
authority have the right to coerce him when he refuses without 
reason to do his duty. Society, on the other hand, cannot defraud 
man of his God-granted rights, the most important of which We 
have indicated above, or make their use impossible. It is there¬ 
fore according to the dictates of reason that all earthly things 
should be for the use and benefit of man, and so, through him, 
be referred to the Creator, This accords with the words of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, who whites to the Corinthians on 
Christian salvation: 'All things are yours, and you are Christ's,’ 
"and Christ is God's’ (I Cor., Ill, 23). While Communism im¬ 
poverishes human personality by inverting the terms of the rela¬ 
tion of men to society, to what lofty heights is man not elevated 
by reason and Revelation! ” The tendency to the perversion of 
order, common to all socialist schemes and modern schemes of 
planned economy, must be borne in mind in all discussions on 
monetary reform. 

Money, according to St. Thomas, was invented by the art of 
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man for the convenience of exchange by serving as a common 
measure of things saleable.^^^ As a common measure, it ought to 
be stable. “ As a measure used for estimating the value of other 
things,” writes vSt. Th/)mas, “ money must keep the same value, 
since the value of all things must be ex])resscd in terms of money. 
I'hiis exchanges can readily take place and, as a consequence, 
communication.s between men are faciliated.’'^*^^ ^'hc Saint had 
previously remarked, in the same chapter of (he Commentary on 
the Lillies of Aristotle, that “it is the same with money as with 
other things, namely, that one does not always get what one wants 
for it, because it is not always endowed with the same purchasing- 
power. . . . But, nevertheless, things should he so arranged that 
it should be steadier in value than olher things/’ It may not 
always be ])ossibic, the Angelic Doctor insists, to get the same 
amount of goods for money. This can happen widiout injustice 
where supplies of goods become scarce for some cause outside our 
control, but every ])rccaution must be taken not to have the 
difficulty arise through manijiulation of the exchange-medium 
itself. We have seen that planned dcllations are against justice. 

1'hus money is rssniiially an exchange-medium, h is a claim 
for goods or services admitted as acceptable by the authority of 
the society in which it circulates. vStal>ility in value is a pro])crty 
or necessary attribute following from the essence of an exchange- 
medium or accepted claim for goods or services. An exchange- 
medium, which readers price-stability impossible, is op]>osed to 
justice. Money as a stable exchange-medium is meant to facili¬ 
tate families in procuring by exchange the sufficiency of material 
goods required for the virtuous life of the human personalities 
composing them. The virtuous life of human ])ersons is simply 
their ordered development as members of Christ. 

Now we have seen two great evils growing apace under the 
gold standard rofjimp. The first of these evils has been the general 
instability of price-levels in all countries. This has led to the 
concentration of wealth and power in the iiands of the relatively 
few and to harassing insccuril}" in the lives of the many/^^ The 
second of these evils has been the gradual growth of control over 
governmoius by the manii>ulators of credit money. As examples 
of this second evil, \vc have seen that IVesidenl Wilson of the 

(2) la Ilao, Q.2, a. I, c. 

(Jommtnt. in Eihlc,^ Lij>. V, Lecb. IX. 

<4) We have alrojwiy (putted Mr. Geoffrey Crowther to the effect that 
** the pursuit of pricc-staldlUy i.s not coinpalihh* with the maintenance 
of the tiokl »S(an(lar</ ” {An Outline of Mont.tj^ p. aso). Wc have seen 
besides that the urge to get inU rcsL on debt, which is Ijchind the alter¬ 
nate booms and slumps, has led not only to unemployment and starva¬ 
tion in evei’y country iiut to something of a deadlock in international 
trade, coupled with the destruction of food, the lessening of producuon 
and the urge to war. 
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United States confessed that sovereign power was not in his 
hands; and that Mr. 'riionias Johnston, M.P., Lord Privy Seal in 
the English Labour (iovernmeni in 1931, and the other member.s 
of the British Cal jinet were oomi^elled to wait humbly for a final 
decision trom the I'cderal Reserve fiank of New York in reganl 
to unemployment benefit. It must he borne in mind also that the 
financial forces which control the Central Hanks represented at 
the Hank for International Settlements—twenty-six of them were 
founded after the 1914-1918 war—mean to retain their power after 
the present war (1939-?). Mr. Paul Einzig, in his book 
Moiitaoif Norman^ a Study in Financial Statesmanships ])ublished 
in 1932, informs us that a condition on which Mr, Norman and 
his collal)()rators insisted was that the Ceinral Ihinks should be 
independent of' their Govornment.s.*’ He even adds that ‘‘ they 
insisted rather dogmatically " on this. lM*om a cjuestion asked in 
the Hritish Mouse of Commons, we learn that in the Report of the 
Hank for Internaiional Settlements, dated 27th May, 1940, the 
names of Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Hank of Eng¬ 
land, and Dr. fnink. German h!conomic Minister, figure on the list 
of directors. Evidentlv the liank for International Settlements is 
meant to survive the present con/fict. The President of the Bank 
is from the Lmitcd State.s, and we know the power that is in the 
hands of the Federal Reserve ri<)ard, owing to the enormous 
quantity of gold buried in Kentucky. At the international con¬ 
ference held in Genoa in 1922 it was resolved that “ Banks and 
especially banks of issue (central I)anks) should be free from 
political pressure, and should be conducted solely on lines of prud-, 
ent finance.’* Again, at the VVorIcl Economic Conference held in 
London in 1934, it was resolved that it was essential, in order to 
provide an international gold standard with the necessary mechan¬ 
ism for satisfactory working, that indei)endent central banks with 
the requisite powers and freedom to carry out an appropriate cur¬ 
rency and credit policy should be created in such developed coun¬ 
tries as had not at present an adequate central banking institu¬ 
tion's) 

NATIONAL MONETARY REFORM. 

(a) ABANDONMENT OF THE DOMESTIC GOLD STANDARD. 


From what we have seen of the functioning of the Domestic 
Gold Standard, it will be evident that it is opposed to the Common 
Good to have the volume of exchange-medium in a country ])ro- 
portionecl, not to the actualization of the country's potential pro- 
flucliviiy, l)ut to the amount of gold that may hap])en to be in Ihe 
country. “ 'Phe aura of security that still hangs about gold,*' 

(5) Of. Minority Report No. Jll of the Irish Banking Commission, 
by Mr. P, J, CyLoghlen, p. 26. 
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writes Mr. Geoffrey Crowther, “is, in fact, the only remaining 
sound or semi-sound argument left for the Domestic Gold Stand¬ 
ard. In France and America there would probably be anxious dis¬ 
trust in the national currencies, if they were not known to be 
‘backed by gold/ Jn England, we already have a more rational 
approach. As has already been pointed out, the gold backing of 
the Bank of England’s notes has been reduced virtually to 
nothing, and the whole gold reserve has been concentrated in the 
Exchange Equalization Account, where it is available for export 
but not as currency backing. The ordinary man is ))robably not 
yet aware that this has happened, but after a few years it will be 
accepted by the ])ublic that money does not need either to be gold 
or to be backed by gold in order to I)e good money. When that 
time comes, the Domestic Gold Standard will have died a natural 
-death without its demise having done anybody harm,”^^’^ About 
this first point of reform there will be no difficulty. 

(b) ISSUING OF LAWFUL EXCHANGE-MEDIUM BY STATE. 

Great evils have resulted from the functioning of the gold 
standard and the control of the exchange-medium of countries by 
private individuals. To remedy these evils in a manner fully in 
accordance with the political and economic principles of St 
Thomas, three points must be emphasized. The first point le- 
form is that the creation or.issuing of exchange-medium must be 
taken out of i^rivatc hands/'^’ The issuing of claims to goods and 
services valid and acce])tablc to all the citizens of a country is by 
'right the prerogative of the authority exercising jurisdiction over 
the whole country. This is clearly seen by the fact that additional 
credit-money issued or loaned into existence, if it does not Jhappen 
to coincide with a proportional increase of goods for sale, “ will 
raise jiriccs and make the value of everybody’s money in the 
country worth less in goods, so repudiating ])art of the nation's 
debt in goods and services to the owners of To pul 

(6) An Outline of Money^ >p. 333. 

The three '‘vhieh will be dcveb)ped under (b), (c) and (d), 

are taken from Money Creators (Chapters XII and XVII), by Miss 
G, M. Coogan. In his Fore>yord to this book, Mr; Robert L. Owen 
says that “ it contains scientific truths—not quackery." Mr. Owen's 
stetndino: in the bankintr world has already been referred to. 

(8) The Role of Money^ by Professor Soddy (p. 91). The private 
creators of exchango-mc<Hnin arc not concerne-d aboxit the alterations of 
the price-level. Their-preoccupation is with interest on money. " Pro¬ 
fessor Soddy is very insistent that . . the bank.s by the issue of new 
money to themselves or their borrowers actually enforce a direct levy 
in kind on the wealth-on-sale of the community (i.e., on all there is 
for sale) .... Anyone can see that this is the case when a counterfeit 
note is put in circulation, but the forced levy on the wealth-on-sale is 
just the same whoever creates the new money " (The Root of All Evil, 
by Sir Reginald Rowe, p. 63). 
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this another way, whoever originates the exchange-medium must, 
by the very nature of money or exchange-medium obtain some¬ 
thing for nothing, that is, he must obtain the original purchasing- 
power throughout the State, at a trifling cost. Again, whoever 
has the power to issue the exchange-medium controls the volume 
of it. Arbitrary changes in the volume of money cause prices to 
rise or to fall. Whoever originates and controls the volume of 
money thus controls every single economic operation. If a pri¬ 
vate group exercises the power to originate the exchange-medium 
and then manipulates the volume of it, that group becomes a 
power greater than the government itself. It becomes a super¬ 
government, paralysing the efforts of the lawful government for 
the Common Good. It is perfectly idle to talk about a Democracy 
or a Republic, when the sovereign power is really being exercised 
by an invisible super-group.^®^ In his excellent book from which 
1 have already quoted, viz., EcoJiomic Tribulation, Mr. V. C. 
Vickers points out this truth and its consequence. “ Through our 
own base carelessness and ignorance,he writes, we have per¬ 
mitted the money industry, by the very virtue of its business,, 
gradually to attain a political and economic influence so wide and 
powerful that it has actually undermined the authority of the State 
and usurped the power of democratic government. . . . This 
national and mainly international dictatorship of money, which 
plays off one country against another and which, through the own¬ 
ership of a large portion of the Press, converts the advertisement 
of its own private opinion into the semblance of general public 
opinion, cannot for much longer be permitted to render Democra¬ 
tic Government a mere nickname. . . . The finance industry, the 
exchange bankers and the Stock Exchange grow rich upon the 
ups and downs of Trade, and are largely dependent on variations 
and changes of the price levels of commodities. But productive 
industry grows rich upon stable markets, a constant price level, 
and the absence of violent economic fluctuations. . . . Under such 
general conditions the Communist is naturally content to abide his 
time; for he observes that the trend of affairs is slowly converging 
tow^urds the very conditions he most desires to see—a growing 
discontent with finance and the money system, an increasing 
W'eariness of the present form of parly government, and an in¬ 
creasing poverty and loss of influence among those wdio have so 
rcc’CMilly been the mainstay and backbone of the country/* 

(9) ''We have always maintained that the foreign policy of Lhi'< 
country where it^ came into touch with exceptional expen<HUire upon 
international action—notably in connection with English armament— 

. . . . depended upon the decision .... of the Bank of England su])- 
porled by their financial allies beyond the Atlantic .... They wert* 
certainly opposed to an adequate armv {The Wecl'hj lit rieu\ Oct 
17, lom). 
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As nations have to struggle to maintain their national sov¬ 
ereignty against the international manipulators of money, the 
sovereign authority in the nation must take over the creation of 
the entire medium of exchange, consisting of the lawful, physical 
or tangible money of the country. Private individuals engaged in 
finance cannot be entrusted with the struggle to safeguard 
national sovereignty against the deadly and detestable inter¬ 
national Imperialism of money/' to use the words of Pope Pius 
Xpno) This is especially important since bankers in every coun¬ 
try have already succumbed to its rule and are accustomed to look 
upon the trends favoured by it as indicative of the true line of 
progress for the world* They have hitherto conspicuously failed 
to practise the virtue of general of legal justice. 

Accordingly, the entire medium of exchange, consisting of the 
lawful money of each country, should be paid into use by the 
Sovereign Power in the country. No private promises-to-pay 
should be allowed to circulate as legal tender, but should be sub¬ 
jected to the penalties applying to counterfeit money. The money 
created and paid into use by the Sovereign Power should be non- 
interest-bearing at the source and non-cancellable, except by re¬ 
calling it through taxation. It should not be brought into exist¬ 
ence as a loan. The whole amount of new money issued should 
be ])aid into circulation to defray legitimate government expenses 
or to pay off existing government debt. The people, as a whole, 
would thus share the benefits and the advantages involved in a 
change in the volume of money in existence in a nation. By 
plaving this first buying power in the hands of the government, 
the benefits fall to all the ])cople, for l)y whatever amount the new 
money is issued, tax collections may be corrcs])ondingly reduced. 
This statement can be twisted into the thought that taxes can be 
abolished by merely issuing money ad infinilirm. This is fallaci¬ 
ous, ff>r new monev should be paid into use t circulation) only as 
the total stock of cunsumei' goods—the things the ])eo])le have 
j)rodnced and need iit ci\'lli/a lion - has l)een increased by ex])anded 
lu'oduclion."*-’Besides, it seems o]>pf>sed t(> the dignity of liuman 
personality that the issuing of e.xchange-mcdiuin necessary for the 
Common Good should ])lace some in a ]iosiuon of inferiority, as 
hapjiens when money is hxDicd into existence. As we shall pre¬ 
sently see, tlie S(')\^ereign Bower in the Slate sliould not engage in 
lending money. 

The Popc^s words in the Encyclical Letter, Qmidragesimo Amw, 
arc: “ funcstiis et cxsecran-diis rei numinariae ‘ iiUcrnationalismus ’ 
sou ‘ impcriali.smns inlcrnai ionalis ’ ciii, nhi hene, ibi pati’ia est,^’ 
This International Imperialism will tend to eliminate all that is 
enshrined in the Gal hoi i(! {*onee])t of patria.^^ This end coincides 
with that of ^larx^s dictum : " Workmen have no country.’^ 

Ui) Money (^rea^lors, by Miss G. M. Coogan, p. 333. 
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(c) LEXDTNG OF LAWFUL EXCHANGE-MEDIUAf BY 

BANKING GUILD. 


The creation of exchange-medium, then, should be withdrawn 
from private individuals. It should be reserved to the National 
Government, but the lending of money should be c()m])letely 
divorced from money origination. This is the ^^econd point of 
monetary reform. The lending of the lawful money issued by the 
governmental monetary authority should not be carried out by 
the governmeirtal monetary authority, but l)y privately-owned 
Corporations creeled into a Guild and fimclioning under a (mild 
Charter. Let us take these two propcxsals in turn. 

'‘The most dangerous thing that could be done would be to 
place the merchandising of money in the hands of the National 
Government. Such a step would give the internationalists their 
final weapon to destroy the property and personal rights of loyal 
citizens.Government in the lending business is the essence 
of Socialism or Communism. For a government to create money 
as loans is even more vicious than for private banks to create 
money as loans: for, in the case of private banks, arbitrary dis¬ 
crimination is not the ])rimary motive in denying loans. No pri¬ 
vate business can long endure if the Government engages in the 
lending of money, even money created by itself, or determines 
what businesses may ac(]uire savings from the people in return 
for part ownershi]). 'I'his seems to be.a grave defect in the Ger¬ 
man banking system, even though the fallacy of making the 
volume of exchange-medium of a country dei^end on the amount 
of gold under the control of tlie government has been decisively 
shown U]) in that country. It is (|uitc true that the volume of 
exchange-medium ought to ];e ])roportioned to the development of 
a country’s ])roduciive ca];acilv, not to the amount of gold in its 
Central Lank. Dul the (jerman hnamdal system as a whole, in 
conjunction willi ihe race-theory, will tend to disregard human 
personality, d he Reichsbank create> ])ank crcdii as loa/i.s to the 
German Government, and the Crcrman (ioxernmeni allows this 
new bank credit to reach the channels of trade Iw granting loans 
of it to whatever businesses it arl)itrarify chooses. Ihiis means 
that the German Government is determining what businesses may 
or may^ not bona)w. vSuch acts of a government allow it to aid 
the businesses it chooses via granting loans, and destrov those it 
chooses through deriial of loans. This method destroy.s' the indi¬ 
vidual person's right* to the dis])osal c)f his own earnings and the 
inalienable right of the human j^c-rson to own, use and control hon¬ 
estly acciuired ])rivatc ])ro])erty. As has already been remarked, 
the human being is thus in danger of becoming a mere indi\ddu.al 

Op. cit., p. 334. 
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at the mercy of the State. He is not being treated as a persoiiM'^^ 
With regard to the second proposal, namely, that the lending 
of money should be carried out by privately-owned Corporations, 
each of the existing banks should be divided into two separate 
institutions or at least into departments of the original bank. The 
first set would be girobanks The Americans designate them 
'check banks.\ 'All banks carrying deposits subject to check 
would be recjuired to treat these deposits as trust-funds of money 
held for the depositors. . . . A full 100 per cent, reserve has the 
status of a trust-fund the real owners of which are the deposi¬ 
tors.'^ .... Thus bank-deposits would once more become real 
deposits entrusted to the banker and withdrawable on demand. 
No interest would of course be paid on them ; on the contrary, the 
depositors would have to pay the bank for it.s book-keeping ser¬ 
vice in arranging for transfers by cheque. ... In addition to 


Miss Coogan wrote as follows in 1937: “If the Government 
controls the lending of money, it can determine who may or who may 
not borrow money, and hence, can control every single business in the 
country. Controlling every business means controlling every economic 
activity; control of every economic activity gives power to control also 
the cultural and spiritual activities of the citizen. Lenin recommended 
Government origination and control of the lending of the medium for 
exchange. Unless the power to originate money is returned to sover¬ 
eignty and scientifically exercised, and lending is* restricted exclusively 
to private, independent, State-chartered corporations, it is nothing 
^ort of childish prattle to talk about preventing the onrush of Social¬ 
ism, Conmuni&m, or whatever name one wants to use to designate an 
anti-Christian State, in which all but the ‘ chosen few ’ are hopeless 
slaves.'' 

A Girobank is a bank in which the money (coins or bullion in 
the early days) remains the property of the customers or members, thus 
heing a rJepositiun in the strict sense, the banker being a custodian or 
'bailee. The owners can withdraw the money and the ownership of it 
can also be transferred by written orders. Hence, when the claims are 
circulated from one to another, they are said to make a giro (a circuit 
or turn) from hand to hand. 


• has an entirely different meaning to-<lay from deposituni, 

just as the word itself has changed its meaning. In Roman-Law 

d^r,pos7ti(m means anything entrusted for safe-keeping to another who 
does nob aeqmre any propertv in the thing. It can be translated a 
baUment or—to invent a new term—an rnlruH. This primitive func- 
turn .stdl subsis s in inodern banks-in the plate, jewellery, securities, 
etc., kept m a bankei-s safe or sti'oiig-room. Nowadays a (ie))osit is 

a sum on demand, a I'ight of action 
which he has (O'eated against himself in order to purchase an asset or 
counter-claim. l[ is not a drposifftw. it is not the cash in reserve 
^ IS not some I nng or some value entrusted to i\m banker as bailee’ 

whnf tender, this is not a dr/msifmf/ but 

\^hat in Latin is called a vnifuaw, -i.o., a loan .... A 'deposit' no 

}\ <kposifinn hub a debt.’’ Cf. byProLssor 

O Rah illy, pp. 57, ^0, 70. loicssoj 

Irving; Fisher, inn% Moary, 2nd Ed. (1936). 
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girobanks there would be loan-banks but not so limited in their 
scope, tor lending or investing. Mow would these new savings- 
banks get money to lend? From their own money (ca])ilal), from 
the money received from customers (savings accounts), from the 
money re])aid on maturing loans. ... . ‘The only new limitation 
on bank-loans would be a wholesome one. namely, that no money 
could be lent unless there was monev to lend. That is, the banks 
could no longer overlend by mainitacturing money out of thin 
air so as tf> cause inflation and a boom. , , . Under the 100 t)er 
cent, system, banks would make loans just like anybody else, 
either out of their own savings or out of somcl)ody clse’s. pre¬ 
cisely as the earliest lending banks did !)cfore they were perverted 
by somebody's 'bright idea' to lend other pc(>]>lc's money while 
still letting these other people think they hud that money to use 
as nioncv,'^^^^ 

“ It must be distinctly understood that this scheme does not 
involve the nationalisation of banking. There are three functions 
involved: (1) The issue and cancellation of money, which pertain 
to the community. Historically the l)anks have managed to annex 
this monetary function, Avhich the ' 100 per cent/ jdan proposes to 
restore to the State; (2) The transfer of money-claims b)" book- 
entries. Historically this giro-function was a service provided l)y 
the State or by the City: but it is j)roposc(l to allow j)rivate insti¬ 
tutions to conduct it if they wish; (3) Money-lending. As I 
already remarked, the banker of lo-dav would 1)C insulted if vou 
called him a money-lender! But, apart from the safe-keeping of 
valuables and the custody of a fund (transferable by giro) this 
is really the only strictly banking function. It is not ]ir()i)oscd to 
nationalise this. ‘The 100 per cent, system would involve only a 
nationalisation of the nionvtnrif function now usurped l)y the 
banks, not a general nationalisation of banking. ... So far from 


nationalising the banks, the 100 i)cr cent, system might afford the 
banks the only escape from nationalisation. For if in another 
decade we should have another depression like the r)ne we have 
just been j)assing through, the 1»anks waiuld probaldy find them¬ 
selves ])ermanently in the hands of the Government. Jt would 
be better for the banks to give U]> gracefully their usiir])cd func¬ 
tion of minting money—in the form of bank-notes—and be 
content to conduct their strictly banking business, unmolested and 
Imintcrfcred with by booms and depressions—so largely of their 


own making, 'fhe 100 per cent, system wr)ul(l afford protection 
both ways; for it would also safeguard the (lovcnnncnt against 
the domination of the hanks. . . . We must denounce Ihc notion 


that bankers, l)ccause they deal in money, have any right what¬ 
ever tf) control money, to manufacture and destroy monev and 


Op. cit.. pp. 17, 92. 
NN 
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si) to lower or raise the value uf the monetary unit of our 
nation/ 

Mr. A. X. h'ichl .i^ivcs an excellent account of the functioning 
of hanking innler this system. Flanking business/' he writes, 
“would he divided into two dcjiartmcnls: (1) a checiuc-account 
ilepartmcnl, and (2) a loans dc])ariniciU. A borrower would in¬ 
terview the loans (lc])artnienu and on depositing his collateral, 
would be given a loan of an agreed ainottni for an agreed period. 
'I^he money loaned would be paid o\er in actual cash by the loans 
department to the credit of (he customer’s account in (he cheque- 
account de])artnicnl. All chc(|uc accounts would thus be credit 
accounts, with actual cash in hand in the bank. The cheque 
department w()uld be on a trust-account basis, with everything 
fully covered. Its income woiihl be derived by chtirging a fee to 
customers, varying according to ihc amount of work involved in 
keeping their accounts. 'Phe de])arlment would thus stand on its 
own feel as a business })ro])osiiion. 'Phe loans department would 
receive money on fixed deposits, make advances to customers, 
discount bills, and so on. J'rom the customer’s jioint of view, the 
chief change would be the <lisa])i>carancc of the overdraft sys- 

tem.’'n8) 

In drawing uji ihe Charter for the Banking (Itiild or Corpor¬ 
ation, ])articular care must be taken that the needed exchange- 
medium be readily obtainable by those engaged in agriculture. 
'Plicy sup])ly the primary necessities of IkhUIv life and, therefore, 
they must have the preference over those who supply ;irliclcs of 
seermdary utility or luxury articles. We have seen how the pre¬ 
sent reversal of order, by whjeh men are siil>ordinatc(l to iiro- 
dnetion, and production, ilislrihulion aii<l consum])tion to the 
inanipulalion of finance, has l<d<l heavily against agriculture with 
its slower rhytimi. The evi) must be undone: money must be 
liroughl into order. “The fiindamenlal jirocesses of farming arc 
governed bv \aiiire'> f.aws and not bv our own: seed limes and 
harvest, the iieriod needed to jiroducc an animal, the age at which 
a cow can begin id give milk—the.‘=ic and many other things which 
set the pace of farming oi)cralions arc out of our control. The 
unit of lime is not the day or .the week, but the vear; sometimes 
indeed it is longer, and covers the whole ])criod of the rotation. 

. . . iM'om about bStSO onAvanIs the oi)cning iij) of the North 
American j)rairies led ti> the j) rod net ion of quantities of wheat 
which was sold here at iirices far below those at which our farm¬ 
ers could jiroducc it. Ihiblic o])inion Avas entirely against the 
imposition of any tariff on food, and fanners both on the prairies 
and at home were left to solve the iiroblem as best they could. 

U7) Irving Fisher, op. ciL, pp. 20], 203, 215. Tlie wliole qunlalion is 
from Afonef/, by Professoi* OMbihilly, p]). 3b0-351. 

(18) Thft Truth ahovi pp. 147, ]4H. 
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The prairie farmers suffered and had to accept a very low standard 
of living and to adopt methods which led ultimately to terrible 
destruction of the soil. The home farmers suffered equally: many 
went under, and there was great distress in the countryside. 

“A State is composed of two elements/’ writes Mr. A. N. 
Field, ‘‘ the nation and the territory, an<I a primary ()))ject . . . , 
is to secure the nation in possession of its territory. This requires 
protection against external dangers: and, the nation l)eing com¬ 
posed of families, it further requires that these families shall be 
secure in possession of their respective portions of the nation’s 
territory. If any third agency has power to separate the people 
of the State from occupation of the territory of the Stale the 
whole structure is imperilled. Under the mortgage system every 
period of low prices makes the hold of the people on their homes 
and farms very precarious, producing discontent and unrest, and, 
if reaching a certain point, a revolutionary situation. Our own 
[New Zealand] local history shows that depressions throw the 
people into th^ arms of the Socialists, and prosperity swings them 
to Conservatism: a fact which speaks for itself. A stable price- 
level is thus a first necessity of national stability, a matter on 
which more will be said later. 


‘‘ There are several other requirements however. .A State can¬ 
not be in ;i healthy condition if increased i)rodiiclion f){ material 
wealth is swallowed up by inflated land values: this is inevitable 
when land is on a commodity basis. Nor is a Slate in a sound 
position when private j)ersons can detach its citizens from occu¬ 
pation of ihe soil. 'Phe most elfectivc way lo meet the first of 
these requirements is lo demonetise land. This can be sufficiently 
achieved for practical purposes by recognising existing monet*'jry 
values, l)Ut checking their ftilure growlh/'^^^ .... Taken on the 
whole, farming |in New Zealand] has now been reduced largely 


to tenancy under the monev-lenders. At the same time much of 
the rougher and i)oorer land IvdS gone out of occupation, and 
farmers have been turned off holdings that would yield a modest 


living but could not be made lo pay interest as well. Many such 
idle holdings are reported, with rublfish growing on them, and 
presently costing more to recondition than they will ever be 
worth. Such are the results of sacrificing farming to finance. The 


(19) Engliah Farming, by Sir John Russell, pp. 13, 16. 

(20) Of. what Jlr. Field suggests here with what Sir Reginald Rowe 
advocates on page 131 of The Root of All Foil, in ordei* to prevent 
profiteering in site values. Sir Reginald holds that an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment should be passed, after a valuation of the whole country, giving 
the State the option to purchase ;iny part thereof at the price thus 
decided to be its fair pre^nt value. This is very different and quile 
apart from the scheme of land nationalization advocated l)y him a 
few pages earlier. Tn that suggestion he differs from Pope ieo XIII 
and Pope Pius XI. 
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wroiiJ^ interest has been put first, and a hi^h ])rice will ultimately 
be paid for the 

1'hc reader must complete these remarks by a study of Mn 
Hilaire FelhjcV spiciidid ]>ami>h1cl on the restoraiion of i>ro])ert\% 
especially propcrl}^ in landd^^i He la\'s down certain principles in 
view of the restoration of ])ro])rietorshii) in JCnifland, which is ** the 
ly]ncal example of a country in which tlic desire for land and the 
sense of ownershij) in it has. for tlie mass of the people, fallen to 
its lowcst/’t23) These i)rinci])1es must be carefully borne in mind 
in countries where the problem is ()nc of safe,t»‘uardinj^ cxislin^ 
proprietorship and against the current of rmancial domina¬ 

tion. “The fourth ])rinci])ic/' lie writes, “will, when it is staled 
Xdaiiily, apiicar fantastic, but it is essential. 'I'he burden laid upon 
the land of the small owner, the Iribute he lias to ])ay—wherein I 
include usury in all its forms—must be a minimum. In other 
words, M’hen you arc atteniplin.q* to re-establish a iicasantry under 
adverse conditions, that peasantry must lie ]»rivilegcd as against 
the diseased society around it. ^\)-day false statistics could easily 
be prepared showing that a great mass of the iCnglish land is in 
the possession of those who till it ; but as a fact it is really in the 
possession of moncy-lcndcns—principally (he banks. The owner- 
shi]) is nominal; the real control is in the money-lending power 
which exacts tribute. Now, unless you arc prepared to start 
afresh with a system under which usury shall not drain the life¬ 
blood of the tiller of the soil, vottr efbuls will fail, i^ven cn- 
operative banks, of which we will speak later, shouki pla\' a suh- 
sidiary, not a dominating ])art. . . . We can s])read (and it is 
the duly of every good citizen to spread), a knowledge of the 
arbitrary ]>owcr jxissesscd by modern banks and proclaim the duty 
of controlliug it. That general action is ojhmi to us, and of great 

service it is.Any develo])incnl of ihe guild system would 

modify the p<isilioii of the banks and tveakem llieir monoixily, .As 
small property gradually (lcvcloi)c(l, the banking monopoly would 
progressively lose more and more of its ]>owcr. lAir instance, 
bank credit, by the law of its l)cing, discriminates in favour of 

(20 The Truth ffhout Nf‘w y>p. 12fM28. 

(2*2) /\}^ on ihe iiesf.orafltni of l*ropvri\f^ i»v Hilaire Helloc 

(The DisIvibutist be’iu;ue, 7 A: H, lloJls lbiHsa.i?e, 

The Insiovieal ■proees.'? | liv which (lie Kimli^li peasantry \ver»* 
.swall(»w(xl up l»y tlu* greater laiwlowners and liecainc a proletariat] is 
now iainiliar to many—porha]»s by this l-iim* to most educated moii, 
though our oflicial acarlemic history long remained silent upon it. First 
came (he s(vongj.hening of (lie greater landownerjs by the loot of the 
C'iuirel) in tlie sixteenth century, then in the seventeentli centuiy came 
the eating up by the greater lanflowners of tlx* filialh'V yeomanry, 
notably under tliat ij'onically enlitlerl *Sta!iite of I'haiwls,* pa'^^ed by 
Parliament, that is, by (iie grtxiter landowners tliemselves (wlio were 
by .Hnaf time masters of the eonntry) in the reinfu uf (diaries IT'" 
(Ifitaire Belloc, op cit., p. <i3). 
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the Uii;' ea])itaHsi and ai^>'ainsi the small man ; but it would Ijci^in 
to sing a differcni nine when it had to meet the ])o^^’e^ of organ¬ 
ised eor[)orations ol small men and when dirforential taxation 
began to make it more and imu'e difficult for the lai'ge unit, no 
matter howexer well sii])]Joried by bank credit. tt> eat iii) the 
sm all/’^“^^ 

(d) STAIULITV OF FKlCl-. LF\ KL. 

'i'u understand how stability of the price level is to be obtained, 
we must comsidcr ilie method by wliich it is ])roposed to issue and 
lend lawful excliangc-medium. Sir Reginald Rowe gi\cs an ex¬ 
cellent summary of Professor vSoddy’s itroiiosals^*"^^’ for England 
as follows: “ 1'hc huge balance of balaliiies for cash which ihe 
lianks liave in fact iio means of meeting should be met by ihc 
Nation by an etjuixadeiU issue of National money in the form of 
notes, and there should be no further creation or destruction of 
money by the l)anks. A national issue e(iual to the total of current 
account l)ank deposits would lie needed, say £2fi00 million. The 
State would take o\‘er frcim tlic banks securities to this amoiini. 
Where these wore collateral securities against loans, their owners 
could redeem them by rcjiaying the loans. Where the Slate be¬ 
came the owners of (joxernment securities, having paid for them 
with national notes, it could cancel these :securitics. Any otlier 
securities cauild be exclianged iyv market ])rocess for Government 
securities, d'he C(inclusion of the wlude matter would be that the 
banks would hold nuaney (])hysical money in the form of notes) 
to the exact value of tlieir total current accanini deiiosits. .It would 
l>e real money, a great part of which (i.c., all current account lial- 
ances) they could not lend, but must hold in trust for its individual 
owners. Qloncy on time-deposit could l)e lent in tlte fashion 
already explained above under (c)|. 'I'he banks could not create 
money to lend, as now. One obvious result would be that when 
£2,000 million had been issued in new notes, that amount of 

e24) Hilaire Bel lor, oj). cit., pp. OU, s7. >See al.so wliai lie. .says on 
page 81 about wholesale and retail exeliange. Tluuigh a small Jiian i.s 
heavily liandicap])c<l in retail exchange, “lie may sivuggh' on, Ibit 
wholesale exchange an<i all the miiehiuery ot‘ it have been caiitunal by 
highly eentvali/.iul capitalism." He mentions in ])avticulai’ wlical and 
jute. 

Along widi Lord Noj’thbourneT Aeo/r fo the Land (Dent and .Sons), 
the excellent work of the Earl of Portsmouth (Vi.scount Lymington), 
Altevnati ve fo Death (Faber and Faber), is to be highly recommended 
for -its exposition of the right relation which should exist botwe'en 
finance and farming. EnFortunately, in Alternatire. fo Deaih t:;}). 7, 
121). in stressing rim respect due to the order of uatu^-e and the great 
truth of the Immanence of God in the world, the author goes toi'. far 
and comiu'oiniscs the great complementai'y t)udh of (lod’s Tvun.srcnd- 
ence. 

<25) Contained in Wealth, \'u'fu(d Wf'(dth and DDd, pii. 190-190. 
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national debt would have I)een cancelled. It should be emphasised 
that the issue of further new nu»ne\' vv(iuld not be at the mercv of 
any Cjovcrnmcnt, hut in the hands of a statutory independent 
body, which would work scientifically on data readily obtainable. 
Its economic ihcnnomcter would l)c ])rice level, the maintenance 
' ot averai^e price level beiip^' its sin<^le aim when incrcasiiyq* or 
decreasini>' the sui)p1y of motiey.”^'^'*^ 

W'e cati su])])lement the abo\x‘ succinct statements by 
((notations from Miss Coo^an’s Monru Creafors and ;\. ?s\ 
1 mc 1(1 s 1 hr i i'tilh ((boHf \ou' /.('(fhnul. Accordinit’' to tlic 
tormer, a scientilic statistical authority, called in LbS.A. 
Monetary I'rustees, a])pointed by and direcll\- res])onsil)lc 
to the lei^ilimale (h)vernment, should determine the rate 
at which law Mil mone\ should be issued or withdrawn, in 
order to maintain the ]>rice index of the main commodities con¬ 
stant at a level wdiich would permit full emjilovment. ‘‘ "^I'he 
Monetary 'J'rustees/’ she writes, “ should maintain scientific re¬ 
cords of i)rices—imicc indices wdiich would reliably indicate at 
what levels the (i(i(jrr.(fnlr of raw commodities and ai>y;'reg’ate fin¬ 
ished .J>*oods arc chani>'in«' hands at any ])articular time. Once raw 
material price levels had reached a point wherein the nation's pro¬ 
ductive and business activity had abs(')rbed its unemi)loyed, and 
the price structure was hi,e:h enouj>*h to afiFord sufficient national 
iticomc to carry the let^itimate ])rivate debt structure of the 
nation, that price level should be maintained. The fluctuations 
thereafter should be minor, liecatisc the flow of money would 
alwa 3 \s be scientifically related to the actual (jtiantity of ])hysical 
consumer goods available for distribution. ... In case it became 
necessary to curtail the vcjlume of money, that could be done 
through taxation. . . . Only a decrease in the volume of con¬ 
sumer goods, due to famine or disaster, would necessitate a 
decrease in the volume of money. ... If ])rice levels are too 
low, too large a share of the ])roducts goes to satisfy those who 
own claims on the fixed assets and those engaged in actual pro- 

( 20 ) The Root of All Evil^ ]3p. 53, 54. It: may he intemesting to read 
.some of Professor Soddy's own vigorous ]ihrases on the point: As 
regards transition stages,” he widtes (in The Role of Money, p. 211), 

“ fix a price index on the co.st of the moi'c important expen.ses of .an 
avtnagi' middle-cl ass household, require the hanks always to keep pound 
for })ound of national money against their current acciouiits drawable 
l)y cheque, .set u]) a mational a<Ivis()ry .statistical Ivureau on an in¬ 
dependent sciontifie basis, and ri^cionstitute the mint for the i.ssue of 
all moiKiy. Avoid as the plagiui schemes foi* nationalizing banks. The 
oiiject is to sto]) ))rivate minting and nationalize money itself . . . .” 
To iialionalize th(^ banks is to niaki! mone.y-crealiiig ami money-leiKling 
l)()we]‘s both a national function. Ifence Professor Soddy is rightly 
opposed to it. A recent pami^hlet of liis, The Arch Enemy of Economic 
Freedom, publishinl by him.sdf at Knapp, Enstone, Oxon, England, 
is strongly recommended to students of finance. 
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duction receive less than would enal)lc them to consume the pro¬ 
ducts of industry. After the desired price level is reached, money 
should be paid into the stream by the Monetary 1Vusleeshi]> only 
as goods appear ready for distribution, which goods cannot be 
moved into consumption at the existing ])ricc levels without addi¬ 
tional money. Given an adequate supply of money, the volume of 
goods distributable at a given price level would be limited only 
by the ca])acity c;f the nation to ])roduce the goods. The volume 
of goods ])rodnced would be limited only by the amount of natural 
resources, fixed capital, and the nuinl)cr of workers availal)Ie. . . . 
The result would l)e, not adluctuating dollar as the deceivers shout, 
but a stable dollar, as common sense i)ro\cs. Stability means 
covslfm! infTchasiiiff lioirrr of a dollar in terms of things ])eo])le 
buy. . . . 'I'he national Monetary 'rrustecs would be re(juired to 
file for ])ublication, once a month, an intelligible and easily under¬ 
stood report, which u’ould indictite exactly how much currency 
was outstanding as at that date. . . . At any time currency was 
issued, the exact amounts and exactly to whom and how issued 
would be made public information, d'here is no reason whv such 
reports could not be simple and understandable to every one.”^-"^ 
The Aionetary Trustees should he exclusively full citizens of 
the country, should have an unblemished record for honesty and 
integrity and should have had no connexion with international 
banking, either as owners, partners, employees or advisers. They 
should receive adecjuate salaries, but should benefit .in no way 
whatsoever, excc])t as citizens of the country, in the amounts of 
money added to or withdrawn from the money stream.(28) 

Mr. A. N. Field treats of stain)ity of ])rice level in connexion 
with the exchange rate with Great Rritain. ‘‘Up to 1914,” he 
writes, “our New Zealand pound was tied up very closely with 
the British sterling pound : one could always be obtained for the 
other with very small fluctuation in the rate of exchange. . , , fn 
August, 1914, the British i)()imd became inconvertible pa])er, and 
the New Zealand pound followed suit. The exchange rate remained 
pretty constant between the two until the slump set in. The 
banks then gradually let the rate widen to 10 i>er cent., and then 
in January, 1933, the Government ])ut it up to 25 per cent. At 
this point it has since been held, exce])t for one very slight reduc¬ 
tion. (^9) The fixed exchange policy was thus broken between 1931 
and 4933, but thereafter it was resumed on a different level. 'J'his 
fixed exchange money policy means that if commodity prices in 
Britain remain steady, commodity prices in New Zealand also 
remain steady. Tf British prices fluctuate violently—as they have 


(27) Money CreatorSy pp. 251, 252, 338, 254, 255. 

(28) Money GreatorSy p. 250. 

(29) Tor the advantages to New Zealand of the higher exchange rate,, 
cf. Moneyy by Professor O’Rahilly, pp. 404-409, 423. 
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done lo a ruinous extent—Xovv Zealand ])rices must also fluctuate 
with ccjual violence. That is the ])osition so lon^^ as the one 
monetary unit is freely exchan.^'caole for ihe oilier at a lixed rale. 
.•\l ])resent the lixi^d rale rennains, hut tree exchange is ])roliihilc(l. 

“'riie allernaticc inonelary ])olicy to a lixed exchange is to 
regulate the .su])]>ly of money in Xew Zealand to maintain a steady 
internal price level, and lei the exchange rate lluciuatc as the out¬ 
side ])rice iex'el nuctuales. Cow i>rices in Ih'itain would then 
mean a low exchange fate. lZx])orted i)roduce would ])ring all the 
lime a steadier price in our money. Aloney would thus I)e made 
a inuch more accurate measui’c of \-alue than it now is. This 
would naturally mean a reduction of linancial anxiety and worry 
for everyone exchanging goods and services in return for money 
payments, which is ])ractically evcrylxxl}'. Jf tlic people main¬ 
tained jiroduction, the money end would take care of itself, 'Phis 
is the most urgently needed social reform in the world, 

“ d'he hanks in the ])ast have regulated the (jiiantity of money 
in circulation so as to he al)Ie to deliver sterling on demand at the 
flxed rate of exchange. . . . Methods of regulation would suffice 
to hiaiiUain a steady iiUernal ])ricc level. 'Phosc controlling the 
issue of money, instead oi watching the exchange rate, would 
simply watch the various ])rice indices now corn])iled, and any 
additional ones they though I necessary to have compiled. If prices 
started rising above the ])oint fixed, money would be withdrawn 
from circulation : if prices liegan lo fall more money would be got 
into circulation. 'Phis is done all llic time now. I'o vary the cir¬ 
culation of money, interest rates on overdrafts and fixed deiiosits 
arc altered; bank advances are contracted or exjianded. ... In 
controlling money Lo keep the ])ricc Icxel steady no attem])t would 
l)e made to control the ])ricc of iiKli\uclual commodities.^'^^^’ What 
would be done would ]>c, in effect, to make ii]) a market l)askctful 
of sta])le commodities, llie cjuantily of each arlicle in tlic })asket 
being in ])r()]>ortion [a the (juantily i)assing in trade. The 
objective would then be so to regulate the v'olume of money in 
circulation (hat a XeW Zealand ])oun(l-noie \\'ouId, as nearly as 
])()ssible, alwa^'s 1)U}^ this bas]<etfnl. I^'Iour miglu be up. butter 
clown, an<l c\'cry item mo\ing according lo demand and sui)ply, 
but, averaged o\cr the lot, jiossession of a ])oun(l-nole would 
enable its holder to walk home ^\’it]l just about tlic same total 
basketful all the lime. 


(HO) What is said here liy M.r. Fii'ld in Thr Truth utfout y ar Zeci^lujid 
must iie su|)})l(‘nH'n t:(‘d by the tcsaelnug o\' ]k)])o lb' us XI in Quad^'ci- 
Aintit on tlu* rok* of \ o(ai( loiial (d'ou])S. M fjeu the (biilds or 
Vocational Grou])s ni*c ()r<;’aniz(‘d and fniu-Lioninu; under a State 
Charter, the activities of the gi’oups will he di)-ecli'd to the Common 
<h)od and (hey stj-ive (o aj'i'ivn at a- just p 3 ‘-ic(‘ for tlie .i^oods or 

.se.rvic{‘s they furnish. The .State will cwercise .supi’cmc control. 
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“ Stabilizing money takes the money factor out of price fluc¬ 
tuations, and leaves just the ilon-monetary factors of demand and 
supply of commodiLics. As one well-known writer on these sub¬ 
jects has pointed out, the money factor is like the tides of the 
ocean, and the commodity dcmand-and-supply facif)r is like the 
waves of the sea, bobbing up and down to dilTercnt levels all the 
time. 'I'he tides are the big factor determining the level of the 
water, and the waves a comparatively small factor, even in the 
greatest storm. The money factor is like the tides, and is the 
principal thing determining the price level. If il is got under 
control we can have a stability and a pros])erity in industry that 
we can never know to-day/’ 


Mr. Field then shows by means of index figures the practical 
working on the exchange rale with LonfUm of a stabilized price 
level in New Zealand and adds that the effect of the exchange 
movement would be to iron out price fluctuation lo a large extent. 
He concludes the chai)ter with the observation that “stability in 
internal purchasing power is the only sensible liasis on which to 
control mone^^ Aloney must be made a just measure of value. 
If it is not, every money transaction perpetrate.^ injustice, with 
debts on one level and prices of commodities on another level. 
And injustice sooner or later means the disintegration of the 
existing social order.” 

Some important remarks on this aspect of national monciary 
reform are lo be found in MbiorUff Repori No, HI of I hr Irish 
Banking Conunissiun (1938), drawn uj) by Mr. W 1. O’Eoglilcn. 
In Chapter I of his report and in his A])])endix 11, Mr. O’JvOghlen 
stresses the fundamental disorder of modern economic life, which 
has been so much insisted on in this l^ook, namely, the subordin¬ 
ation of mem1)ers of Christ to production and of i)roducli()n lo 
finance, or, to ]mt it more succinctly, the domination of nnmey 
over society. After a l;ricf allusion lo the foundation of iwcinv- 
six central banks in twenty-six different countries', affiliated to the 
Bank for International Settlements c.stal)lished at Basle, he notes 
from the Majority Report, from which he is a dissentient, the fol¬ 
lowing statements on the functions of a central bank. “ 1'he 
principal duty of a central bank is to maintain the integrity of the 
national monetary unit. To carry out this task the central bank 
has lo ensure the maintenance of external stability (in terms of 
gold, or sterling, or some other currency), and to take care of the 
monetary reserves of gold or foreign exchange, and also fo havr 
certain means to inflnrncr the (mrrrnrf/ and credit position witliin 
the country.” Mr. O’Loghlen then adds: The objective of mone¬ 
tary policy, here so plainly stated, namely, the control ’ or 
restriction of currency and credit within the counlry. a])i)ears lo 
me to be one in which the interests of bondholders, and those whf> 
trade in money, are given complete precedence, and the interests 
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of the ordinary people in each country, who ilceci rcnuincrativc 
employment above all else, arc considered to be of a very minor 
im])orlancc. I have already staled my view that the currency and 
credit i)osition within the country should rc/Iect its own pfnver to 
produce wealth, its ca])acity for development, and the necessity to 
provide cmjdoyment for its people. It is the stated view of my 

collcajfues (of the Majority Report) that these things. 

are secondary considerations and should be sacrificed to maintain 


a fixed foreign exchange rate.'' 

Now, the maintenance of stability in purchasing of 

national exchange-media has not been a desideratum wherever 
the money power has exercised domination over society. In fact 


money has cotiie to dominate, as we have scon, largely througli the 
disregard of this indispensable condition of the just functioning 


of an exebange-medium. Mr. O’J^oghlcn irightly insists upon aim¬ 
ing at stal>ility of the i)rice level in view ol reversing the present 
disonlcr. “Owing to our attaching the Irish currenev to that of 


Great Britain/' he writes, “ 


prices in Ireland have been determined 


hitherto by the prices ruling in Kngland, with 


disastrous results 


for Irish a.griciilturc. ... As agriculture will have to kcej) its 
costs down to the lowest possible level in order to retain its 
market in hmgiand, all hope of cither a rising standard of living, 


or of an increasing internal market, will l)c in 


and 


vain. 


also, will l^e any ho])e of increased cm|)loyment in the rural areas. 
. . . Self-government does not consist in having a flag and the 
trappings and api)earance of independence, l)ut in having effective 
control over vital national interests. We have been jjcrsuadcd by 
the Banking Commission of 1926 to relinquish all but the a])i)car- 
ance of control over such important and vital national interests 
as our price level.*' But “ there is no special validity attaching to 
any particular price level. The price level for any country is the 
level at which that particular country is best able to attain and 


maintain the fullest possible use of its resources. As the circum¬ 
stances vary within wide limits, the levels of prices at which they 
will be able to maintain full employment will vary also. The 
maintenance of fixed rates of foreign exchange tends to force the 
prices in different countries to conform to a common level, thus 
preventing the development of price levels which are most con¬ 
ducive to the maintenance of full employment, and a remunera¬ 
tive return for industry. , . . 

''It is (|uite practicable to develoj) such levels of wages and 
prices within a i)arliciilar country as are most conducive to the 
common gt^od, and the ai)proi)riate, and indeed the only, means 
by which such a policy can be carried out is a national monetary 
system which has regard principally to the internal conditions of 
the country in which it o{)erates, and which is directed to the 


maintenance of full cmjdoyment for productive jmrposes, and also 
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of such prices and wages as are most conducive to national well¬ 
being. On the other hand, a monetary system which aims at being 
international and which, by maintaining fixed rates of foreign 
exchange, forces internal conditions to accord with those of other 
countries, precludes us from adopting measures which would 
enable remunerative prices, or wages on which ])e()ple can live in 
decent comfort, being realised in practical daily life. . . , 

If a fixed rate of foreign exchange is abandoned, and a policy 
of the internal development and use of all our resources is fol¬ 
lowed, there is no reason whatever to apprehend any wide or con¬ 
stant fluctuations of the exchange rates. As between lingland and 
ourselves, the movements of the exchange rate would correspond 
with movements in the levels of prices in the two countries; and 
price levels, apart from abnormal conditif)ns such as another war, 
will tend to move slowly arfd gradually. My proposals would not 
introduce wide or rapid fluctuations of ])rices in Ireland; but 
would allow the two countries to adjust themselves to each other 
in accordance with their respective ])urchasing power, which 
would not be subject to any greater condition of instability than 
at present. Not only is this the case, but active steps could and 
should be taken by the Irish monetary authorities to minimise 
such inconvenience to im])orters and exporters as a moving rate 
of exchange may otherwise Ijring, by talcing appropriate stc])s for 
this purpose. These steps should he :— 


(1) To establish and maintain a forward market for foreign 
exchange in Ireland. 

(2) To provide and control an ecpialisation fund, designed not 
to peg the rate of exchange at an arbitrary level, but to render as 
gradual as possible any movements of exchange rates which were 
the results of an active policy of internal development. . . . 


In Appendix I, I have outlined the character and scope of an 
Economic Development Commission which would he able to 
organise and to direct the unused productive resources of the 
nation, with the object of maintaining full employment, and so 
raising the standards of economic life. . . . An effective balance 
between expansion and contraction of the volume of money would 
require to be maintained by the Economic Development Com¬ 
mission. The practical daily test of the fluctuations of such a 
balance would be the maintenance of a constant and equal activity 
of the countrybs production and consumption, as disclosed by 
statistical indices [to be compiled by the Economic Development 
Commission], and the absence of any considerable degree of un¬ 
employment. , . . The Economic Development Commission 
should be in close touch with the Currenev Commission, the 
Department of Finance, and the banks, and should be represented 
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<iji ihc l*V)rci.ifn Exchange Committee which I recommend should 
lie estal)lished.”<®^l 

Of course, Mr. O’Loghlen’vS recommendation, on page 41 of his 
Ueport, to the effect that the hanks sliould not he allowed to 
indatc the volume of credit, is unnecessary, when the Stale has 
rescrvoil to itself ihc exercise of its sovereign right of issuing 
money. We have seen this in suh-seclions th) and (c). 

fc) concluding JtLMAklCS ON N.VI'IONAL ^lONKTAKV 

KKKORM. 


'I'hc foregoing ideal of nation.al monetary reform in harmony 
with the political and economic principles of'Sl. 'I'homas has heeii 
set down, in order that Catholics and all men who helieve in the 
Divinity of Onr Dord, after having grakped the connexion helween 
the jiropagation of Xatundism and the manipulation of the 
exchange-media of ditl’erent countries, m;iv have a clear idea how 
t(; go to the root of the linancial disorder. This clear idea of the 
radical remedy to he ajtjdied, namely, the resumption hy the .'^tate 
of the position of sovereign power, which has been ailowes) to fall 
into private hands, is all the more necessary now that national 
independence itself is threatened Ity international money-manipul¬ 
ators. It is vital for the future of the world that private 
individuals with ill-defined or carefullv-concealed international 

w 

connexions sliouUl not continue to exercise tlie sovcrciirn rieiii of 
issuinj^ inone}', uncontrolled. “ iM’ce coin])etilion and still nv»re 
cc(»n<)niic domination/’ writes Pope Pius X!, ‘‘mu.si he broujeht 
under the elTective control of the public aiillioriiy, in matters 
a])])ertainin.sf to this latter's com])ctcncc.’’^’*-’ 'Phat this effective 
control may licitly lake the form of the conii)letc return of the 
soverei*;'n riji^ht lo the Stale, Po^^e Pius XI <|iiite definitely leaches: 

It is rightly contended/’ he sa}s, “ that certain forms of properly 
Tnt?.st l?e rosc»'\<‘<l t(; ll?e Slate, sim'c they carry with them an 
o])i)ortitnily of economic domination too great to be left to j^rivate 
individuals without injury to the community at large/’^^^^ 

I lie method ol conirtil ol the issue and lending of money 
in view of stabbiiy of il^e internal price level, outlined in the pre¬ 
ceding ])ages, rep esc ms :in ideal towards which wc shouUl tend. 
VVe may have lo Cfnitent ourselves tor the time being with the 
more moderate plan of reform .sketched by Professor (/Rahilly in 
his book, and in Ins criiic'ism of the Iri.sli Central flank 

I'ill in the Shnnlard (Dublin), but wc must not lose sight of the 
ideal. 'Inhere arc many who will not be roused to the efbu-i rc- 

f'Ji) ^finority Report N'o. Ill, by Mr. P. J. O’Loghlen, pp. 26, 42, 
45 , 50 . ^ ^ 

^]ncyclical Letter, Quadntneisuno Anno. On the Soci<tl Ord^r. 
Ibid. 
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quired to relegate money to its rightful subordinate position and 
so contribute to the return to order in the world, if the full ideal 
is not kept clearly before them. They will be afraid of any com¬ 
promise with the evils they see. 

Jn (u-der ihal ihc vSiatc may be able to seek the Common Oood 
of iis subjecis in siidi wise as to facilitate their efforts to liv(‘ 
their lives as mem])ers of Christ, it is clear that effective 
control must be exercised over the issue and cancellation of 
mf>ne\'. Care must be exercised also to correct another defect in 
modern elective governments, which has largely contributed to 
the domination of money. Men who attain to political power as a 
result of a party triumph at the polls are often devoid of training, 
administrative exi)erience or S])ecial a])litudes. Tt seldom happens 
that a popularly elected minister has the mental formation neces¬ 
sary to apply the considered ]H)licy of the legislature to the pro¬ 
blems of daily life or is competent to discuss matters with heads 
of dei>artments who have spent their lives in public administra¬ 
tion, However able and energetic a minister may be, he seldom 
has the training and never can have the time to understand fully 
all the documents he signs or to know of all the decisions that are 
made in his name. Inevitably, ministers who are only a short time 
in office are dependent to a greater or less degree on their per- 
maiteni officials—some absolutely. In practice, the permanent 
officials are the Government. Xow, owing to the domination of 
money in our day, the ])ermanent heads of the Treasury De])art- 
ment, who are the spokesmen of the “ ruling ])owcrs of th(‘ 
modern world, are by far the most influential. 

Idle net result is that elected ministers can seldom ]:)erform an}" 
act, outside of previously sanctioned routine, without the consent 
ot a small number of permanent financial experts, Tn other 
words, everything must pass through the Finance Department for 
a visa. Tims while the work of government is carried cm in the 
offices. Parliament and elected assemblies generally arc reduced to 
the position of centres of discussion, largely futile, On legislation 
that is conceived, drafted and administered l)y ])ermancnl officials 
under the dominant influence of finance. X’^ow, how manv per¬ 
manent officials of d'rcasur}' De])artmcnts throughout the world 
have given thought to the re\'ersal of order in the modern V'orld, 
by which members of Christ are sul)ordinated to ])roduction, and 
production, distribution and consumption to money? Manv of 
them are certainly not e\'en aware of the disorder and easily sti])- 
port the forces working for the undoing of national sovereignly, 
the elimination of the small inde])endcnt owner, the prevention 
ot dill used property, and the regimentation of human beings. 

JvCSt anyone may think that, in insisting so strongly upon the 
contr(4 of finance over elected governments, there may have lK‘en 
exaggeration, it will be well to quote a recent issue of T/ir 
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Weekhi Review on the subject. In the issue of Nov. 6, 1941, we 
read: ‘'Financial control is in the hands of a cosmopolitan clique 
with beneficiaries in every country of the world; it is therefore 
sometimes thoufj^ht that, in order to counter it, something in the 
nature of a world (lovernmenl is necessary. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Finance lives by the subservience of 


nations and individuals in nations to its dictates. It will cease to 


live, as soon as the nations dethrone it in their own countries and 
begin to make themselves and their Gov'ernments responsible for 
the e(|uitablc use of money. ... So long as men recognize the 
nation as a desired unit, national finance and the control of cur¬ 
rency must be in the hands of Governments.^^ 

Since the i)receding i)aragra])hs were written, the writer has 
read Lord Pcrr 3 '’s ])amphlet, liewarr Jiiircavcracijy in which the 
ideas above outlined are forcibly exjmessed by one with inside 
experience. He writes: “1 do not suggest anything so dramatic 
as that the Imrcaucrals have unlawfully seized power; or that 
they are the willing tools of some underground conspiracy to con¬ 
vert Britain to a Socialistic State without the people being aware 
^)f their purpose. This view, 1 know, is held in many quarters. 
The cunning draftmanship of legislation during the i^ast decade: 
the insidious ])ursuit of foreign ])o1icics of hesitation and api)ease- 

ment ;.the use of the Conq^anies Acts permanently to 

crystallize Government Dcparlmcmal Control of private entcr- 
]>ri.sc : llie careful ‘ placing ’ of a<lviscrs known to be favourable to 
particular schemes of National Planning—all these activities give 
colour to such contentions. 1 do not sii])port them, and am not 
concerned to sujqKjrt them. What I do sup])orl and am very much 
concerned to emjdiasize is the belief that wbclhcr or not the 
soiluction of Britain from her (>ld traditions of free enterprise and 
individual responsibility is deliberate or accidental, it is going on. 
. . . . 1 am i)rimarily, a man of l)usincss, but it has been my lot 
in two wars and through sonic years of peace to see the opera¬ 
tions (»f burcaucraev from within. 


“'The House of Commons has become a veritable manufactory 
for new legislation. In piling it]) Statute Law, Parliament finds 
time only to discuss the outline of an enactment; administrative 
detail is left nominally in the hands of a Minister, but in fact and 
practice, for the Bureaucracy to frame under the guise of Regula¬ 
tions as the inexperience of Whitehall in its ignorance may de.sire. 
Thus the commonsense and ktiowlcdgc of the world ])osscssc<l by 
our legislators is lost, and res[)onsiI)iHty to the Electors—the 
Democratic System—is betrayed. . . . IaM it be cm]>hasizc(l that 
whatever new fields of government the bureaucrat commands, he 
does dot add to his res])onsibiHty. That is still borne by the 
political ministers whom he directs, whom he tutors and whom he 
paralyses. The natural trend, then, of a political minister's pro- 
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fessional advisers is towards legislation which gives wide scope to 
the Department which launches it. It is this thirst for ])ower 
which ins])ircs that (ype of legislation which Lord Hcwart in his 
book, ‘ The New Despotism/ found so objectionable—legislation 
which leaves Departments free to lay down rules and to impose 
regulations against which there is no appeal cither to the Courts 
of J.,aw or to the Parliament itself. . . . For instance, in the 
Rating and \^aluati(m Act of 1925, the Minister—that is, in prac¬ 
tice, the Department—was given the right to do whatever 
he thought expedient and to make orders which might actually 
' modify the ])rovisions ’ of the very .Act itself. In effect, the 
De])artment was given carte htancho to intcr])ret or vary the Act 
as it thought fit. 

'' I'.very Dead of a Dei)artment and the Minister himself all 
stand in spellbound awe of the curious taboo known as ‘ 'Preasury 
Sanction.’ Why this should be is difficult to comprehend and still 
harder to explain. In ordinary business it would be the Cashier’s 
office—an important but ejuite subordinate functionary. Put in 
the Pureaucratic Hierarchy the Treasury fiat overrides the judg¬ 
ment and decision of all other De]}artmcnts of State. . . . 

“ Lord Hewart, writing in 1929, sums up the methods of the 
‘new Dcsj)otism ’ as: (a) to modify ])rovisions of statutes: (b) to 
take power to determine as the Alinister thinks lit : (c) to secure 
that the Minister’s decision shall be final and conclusive; (d) to 
secure that the Minister’s order shall not be subject to appeal to 
any Court; (e) to secure that the Minister’s rules, orders, and 
regulati(ms shall have effect as if enacted in the Act ; (f) to secure 
that the making of the order shall be conclusix'e evidence that the 
rerjuirements of the Statute have been com])lied with. 

“All of these processes are deliberately planned devices to 
remove the making of laws from the Parliament of the People 
and place Power in the hands of the burcaucraev. 'Phev bvnass 
tlie administration of justice and the jireservation of individual 
liberty so that Rcgulaiions enacted by irres])onsible bureaucrats 
shall control our daily life, penalize the freedom of our conduct 

and destroy the rule of Law.[n so far as these things are 

necessary for defeating the alien enemy with whom we are at 
war, we need not, and do not grumble. l>nt let us beware of the 
Bureaucracy, the hidden enemy within our gates, who whilst 
Germany was still a friendly nation, had already arrogated Pinver 
and planned regulations for our enslavement. Power is a difficult 
thing to relinquish. What to-day we arc told to endure as a war 
necessity, we «hall be told to accept to-morrow as a necessity of 
recons true lion, 


( 34 ) Op. cit., pp. 3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 17, 22, 23, 24, 25. 

Lord Perry insists that the Treasury or Finance Department must 
function exclusively as the Account Office of each nation. He expresses 
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Jvord Perry abstracts from the t^oini whether the ‘‘ Bureaucra¬ 
tic 14annin^i>-which is i^oin^q- on under the domination of finance 
is deliberate or accidental, i'he Rii’ht Hon. Lord Hewart of Bury, 
1.0 rd Chid' justice of I‘!iy<>‘land, from whose book, Thr Nnv 
istn , l,ord Perry (|Liotes, writes in that l)ook as follows; 

The complaint is not that rules and rc.i’ulations are made, though 
tliey are made, to be sure, in the most embarrassing multi])Hcity. 
44 h“ comi)lainl is tliai they are made at such a sta.ge, in such a 
bu'm. and in such circumstances as to de])rive, at one and the same 
time, both Parliament atul the Law Courts of any real authority 
in relation to tliem. j'he citi/en is delivered over to the Depart¬ 
ment. 4'he De])artmeni l>ecomes judge in its own cause. The 
measure w’hich jirodnces these results is itself the handiwork of 
the I)e])a.rlment. More than that the method is not occasional or 
S])oradic. It has become (juite systematic. 1'he conclusion is irre¬ 
sistible tliat it is manifestly (he orrsj)ring of a well thought out 

VVe have seen what Po])e Pius XI said about the terrible power 
accumulated in the hands of the relatively few who control the 
creation of money and determine the allotment of credit. The 
reversal of order involved in the domination of finance, namely, 
the subordination of man to production, and of j^roduction, distri¬ 
bution and consunijition to money, has contributed enormously to 
the growth of individualism. On account of the evil of indi¬ 
vidualism,^’ writes Po])c -Pius XI, “ things have come to such a 
pass that the highly developed social life, which once flourished in 
a variety of ])ros|)er()us institutions organically linked with each 
other, has been damaged and all but ruined, leaving thus virtually 
only individiials and the v^tale. Social life has entirely lost its 
organic form: the Stale which is now encumbered with all the 
burdens once borne l)y associations rendered extinct by it, is in 
conscpucnce submerged and overwhelmed i)v an infinity of affairs 

and dutics/^f^-i 

d'lie growing domination of finance over indi\'iduals, who arc 
supposed to be politically free but wlio arc becoming more and 
more economically dependent, will lead to ever-increasing regi¬ 
mentation and bureaucracy, and to legislation of (he kind dcj^lored 

it in husinrss lani!;nai’(‘ as follows; the final arbiter on 

all questions of policy and (‘Xfunulitin’e th(' Treasury niu'<t 1 ‘eturn to 
its pru])er ^^hice as Accountant \o tin* board of l)ireetors of Lreat 
Bjdtain fTonn^ and (S)Ion7a] Ltfl. A (rusted aiul i)o\vrrrul sc'rvaid rd 
the ana,i 2 ;'(‘nicid it lnu'^l l)\' no nuuins lie piu tn i(lod to U'^iiv]) (Ik* |u)\\e]'s 
of th(‘ Ration’s Sliar(‘holde)'s througli lludi* elocled Phairinan and 
Dirf'ctoi's, (‘iiluM’ op(Mil\ oj' by packing 1 h(‘ 1 )('])arl iiifud s. Iiead, IkuIv 
a.nd tail, wilh its t'oiniiUM's and s\eop]ianls” (op. eii., ]). il',]). C'f. also 
J/ Hi/ioniff/'s Chfflh tlkiinnhli't is.sued by The Sei'vic(‘ for Bcnnoinic 
Af'lion, n5 Ihiad, Soullisi'a, Hants). 

015) Encyclical Judtfu*, On the Social Order. 
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by Lord Perry and Lord Hewart in the texts quoted. It is inevit¬ 
able. The root-remedy is the return of supernatural reverence 
for the i)ersonality of members of Christ. The remedy in the 
natural order wiW l)e to ,£^et rid of the reversal of order mentioned 
above, by putting money and its manipulators in their proper 
place, n'o that, however, must be added the revival of the j^uilds 
in a form a(la])ted to ])resent-day conditions. “Just as it is 
wrong/’ writes Pope Pius XI, “to withdraw from the individual 
and commit to the community at large what private enterprise 
and industry can accomplish, so too it is an injustice, a grave evil 
and a disturbance of right order for a larger and higher organiza¬ 
tion to arrogate to itself functions which can be performed effici¬ 
ently by smaller and lower bodies. This is a fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of S(K'ial philosophy, unshaken and unchangeable, and it 
retains its full truth to-dav. . . . The State should leave to these 
smaller groups the settlement of business of minor importance ; 
it will thus carry out with greater freedom, power, and success 
the tasks belonging to it, because it alone can effectively accomplish 
these, directing, watching, stimulating and restraining, as circum¬ 
stances suggest or necessity demands. Let those in power, there¬ 
fore, be convinced that the more faithfully this principle be fol¬ 
lowed, and a graded hierarchical order exist between the various 
subsidiary organizations, the more excellent will be both the 
authority and the efficiency of the social organization as a whole, 
and the happier and more prosperous the condition of the 

State.'’<36) 

It may be well to conclude this section by drawing attention to 
another aspect of this question. It is a pity that some of those 
who have gallantly striven to undo these evils and put money in 
its proper place, have not a better grasp of the real history of the 
world. For example, Professor Soddy, to whose vigorous writ¬ 
ings on money the ])rcsent writer is happy to confess his indebted¬ 
ness, uses the world “ medieval/’ at least once, as a term of con¬ 
tempt.(3*^1 On the other hand, he speaks of Cartesian Economics 
as if the term “Cartesian” were synonymous with true and lasting 
progress.Now we know that Nominalist Philosophy was one 
of the causes why the advance of physical science, to which 
Descartes amongst others contributed, has not resulted in greater 
order and happiness for mankind. Descartes was the initiator of 
one of the modern currents issuing from Nominalism, and Nom¬ 
inalism itself was a departure from and a revolt against the 
“ medievalism ” of St. Thomas Aquinas, whose sane economic 
princi])les we have seen in outline. Nominalism was cultivated in 
the Universities in spite of the warnings and entreaties of the 

(36) Encyclical Letter, Qiiaffrage.shno Anno, On the. Sovia! ()rfhn\ 

(37) Wealth, Virtval Wealth and Debt, p. 201. 

(38) Role of Money, p. 7. 
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Poi}cs.<3®^ In the very passage, in which Professor Soddy uses 
the term ‘'medieval'' as ecjiiivalent to “backward^'' and ^'non- 
l)rogrcssiYe/' he is dci)Ioring the fact that scientific discoveries 
have not l)ecn ulili/.cd to give ordinary people a better opportunity 
to cultivate their higher faculties and " live on a less animaFIike 
])lane.*’ Now he h;is only to recall how Catholic Church Holy days 
gave way to Bank IIoHdays to realize h(;w h>w we have fiillen 
since medieval times. 'Phe ordinary ]>cf)ple were deprived of the 
Church Hoiydffi/.s, (mi which they had an opjjortunity of turning 
to the things of the soul. '^/'hen, when it was found that some 
more rest was needed by the ])oor animals, in the interests of pro¬ 
duction and return on invested money, they were granted Rank 
Holidays. The very name is significant of that disorder, the 
domination of money, which Professor Soddy has so ably com¬ 
bated in his works. That <lisorder is a reversal of the order of 
medieval times. 

JNTKRNATIONAL TKADK AND MONEY. 

(a) THE RANK h'OR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 

AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

We have seen something of the growth of Central Banks aim¬ 
ing at setting themselves free from national control, 'Phey have 
rapidly increased in number since the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve Board in the Uniletl States in 1913. We have seen also 
that the Federal Reserve Board by its control of gold practically 
controls ilic trade of the vvorltl. V\T‘ know too that the network 
of Central Banks, witli the Bank for International Settlements as 
the a])cx of the s\'steni, has for ohjcci to pnn’idc the necessary 
mechanism for the " satisfaeforvworking of the international 
gohl standard. Dr. iMink of Germany and Mr. Montagu Norman 
of (ircat Britain retain their seals on the Board of r3ircctors of 
the TL'ifik for Internalinnal Settlements under the ])residency of 
Mr. Thomas II. McKetirick of the United vStalcs, in spite of the 
war which has keen raging since 1939. 

Some additional inlonnation ctiuceniing the Rank of Inter¬ 
national Settlements is to be found in tlie ad<Ircss given by Sir 
Charles Addis, l\.C.M.(j., to the members of the Institute of 
Bankers, (;n 3r<l Ai)ril, 1930.^^^^ “'^Plie Committee appointed to 

organise the new Bank was coin]>()sed of fourteen members 
appointed by the Central Ranks of the ])rinri])al ])()vvers concerned, 
Great liritain, France, Belgium, Italy, (iermany, Japan and the 
United States. 'Phey mol in Baden Baden on October 3rd, 1929, 
and continued in session for a iicndod of six weeks. Basic, Swit- 

(!f. J/zf/mofUrf//', by J. Maritain, p. 137. 

^40) Tt is quoted From the Jnunmi nf ihv of liatzhrs, for 

May, JDi'lO, by C. M. Jlattorsloy, in A})ppn(lix K of This Ar/e of Vlenty. 
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zerland, was finally selected as the seat of the new Bank. . . . Tt 
was naturally the aim of the Baden Baden Committee, com])()se(l 
as it was of hankers, to i}rovide the Bank with complete freedom 
of administration, and to exclude as far as possible any political 
interference with its procedure. But this at once gave rise to a 
very difficult (juestion. . . . The problem was how to reconcile 
the freedom and independence of management indispensable for 
the successful working of any financial institution with tiiat 
degree of Government interference and control which in the last 
resort is inseparable from the assertion by any Government of its 
sovereign rights. 

“The difficult y was solved by dividing the Statutes into two 
Sections. Of the sixty articles, forty-seven are regarded as admin¬ 
istrative, and the Board of the Ikink are free, by a two-thirds 
majority, to alter them as and when they please. The remaining 
thirteen articles of the Statutes, which deal with the objects of the 
Jkink, the comj^osition of the Bank, the exercise of the right to 
veto, etc., are regarded as constitutional and cannot be altered 
until the change has been proposed by a two-thirds majority of 
the Board, confirmed by a General Meeting, and sanctioned by a 
fresh Swiss Law supplementing the Charter of the Rank, for 
which the agreement of the Governments signatory to the treaty 
authorising the Charter is required, . . . The Charter takes the 
form of a Convention which was signed at the Hague on January 
20th, 1930, by Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Italy 
and Japan of the one part and Switzerland of the other part. . . . 
The Charter, as well as certain fundamental articles of the 
Statutes of the Bank, can only be altered by a fresh law’ passed 
in agreement with the other signatory powers. The Bank and its 
foreign employees are exempt from taxation. The signat<H'y 
powers, including vSwitzcrIand, also agree that the Bank, its pro- 
])erty and assets and its deposits, shall be immune as regards their 
respective territendcs from any seizure or confiscation, in time of 
peace or w^ar, and from any ])rohibiiion or restriction of exports 
of gold or currenev. . . . 

“ The Board of the Bank is com])oscd of the Governors of tlie 
seven Central Banks of Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan and the United States, and of seven representatives 
of finance, industry or commerce of the same nationality as tlie 
Governors who appoint them.The Governors of (he Cen¬ 

tral Banks other than the original seven .... may each submit 
a list of four candidates for directorship. . . . From these lists 
the Foard may elect, by a two-thirds majority, not more than nine 
persons. "I'hc full Foard will thus be composed of twenty-five 
Directors. [France and Germany have each one additional repre¬ 
sentative for Re]>arati()ns]. 

“ In explaining the objects of the New Bank, it may be con- 
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vcnicMit id hc.^'in with the ncf^ative clauses. . . . The Rank may 
not o])cralc for its own account in currencies which cU) not satisfy 
the jjraclical rc<iuircmenls of the ^old or .t^old cxchansj^e standard. 
It may not enter into any hankinj^ operation which conflicts with 
the monctarv policy of Central Ikinks. . . . The Rank mav not 
issue notes, but it can buy and sell and earmark gold. If it is 
prohibited from making an advance to a Government, there is 
nothing to prevent it from buying its 'I'rcasury Rills if currently 
marketable, or lending money to its Agent, the Central Rank. The 
Rank for International Settlements may not accept bills, but it 
can discount them. It may ikjI deal in other than gold or gold 
exchange currencies for its own account, but it can do so for 
account of others, whether hanks, firms or individuals, so long as 
the Central Rank does not object. In fine, the general intention 
of the restrictions is not so much to restrain the oj)eratioiis of the 
l>ank, as to ensure that they shall be confined to transactions 
through or with the consent of Central Ranks. Its chief function 
is to act as a centre of co-operation for Central Ranks.'’ 

h^)Ur ])()ssiblc lines of dcvcloi)menl of the Ikink for Interna¬ 
tional v^etllcmenls were outlined in the Midland Bank Review of 


June/july, 1930. Of these “the fourth line of monelaiy activity 
will, if followed, carry us in the direction of stabilizing the value 


of gold. The Rank has the power, subject to the indispensable 
sup[)ort of central hanks, to ensure an even expansion of credit 
su])plies irresi)cctivc of any shortage or plethora of gold. If gold, 
as seems on balance likely, becomes scarce in relation to sup¬ 


posed monetary needs, the Rank may make good the deficiency 
through its powers of lending, discounting hills and l)uying securi¬ 
ties, thus acting in much the same way as a central i)ank in 
its own country, \Vith the adv.'intage that it is not bound by any 


statutory or customary cash or gold ratios.'* As Mr. C. M. Hat- 
Icrsley remarks, “in the same way that Central Ranks to-day, by 
advances and investments, create the ‘ hank-cash ’ u]K)n which the 
commercial banks operate, so the Rank for rnternational Settle¬ 


ments will he in a position to create a kind of su])cr-bank-cash 
U])on which, in turn, the Central Ranks will rely.*’^^^^ 


(I)) fNTKRNATlONAb ^L^NN1N0 AND THK (;OLD STANDARD. 

ICvery country on the gold slandarrl lia.s stable rates of 
exchange with the others. Three difl'creiii methods of securing 
this have been evolved. ^Phe first based on the free coinage of gold 
may he called the gold specie standard. That based on the con¬ 
vertibility of ])apcr money into bullion is called the gold bullion 
standard. The third is known as the g^old exchange standard. 

( 41 ) Thu Affe of Plenty^ p. 404. 

(42) Cf. Article, in the Kn(*ycln])?ie<lia Hritannica. 
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Mr. Geoffrey Crowther explaiiivS the distinction between these 
three with his customary lucidity, “ A currency system/' he 
writes, “ in which i>'old coins cither form the whole circulation or 
else circulate e(|ual]y with notes is known as the * full t^old stand¬ 
ard,' When gold coins do not circulate, but the Central bank is 
nevertheless under legal obligation io buy and sell gold in ex¬ 
change for currency at a lixed ])ricc and in unlimited 
iimounts t sometimes with a minimum amount iixed but 
never a maximum), it is known as the ‘ gold bullion 
standard,’ as the currency is then convertible not into gold 
coin but into gold bullion. . . . You could still get goFd 
for your notes, l)ut only if you were ]n-ei)arcd to take at least one 
bar of gold, at about £1,700 a bar. 'fhe man in the street could no 
longer get gold for his notes. ... A third form is the ' gold ex¬ 
change standard,' under which the legal obligation resting upon 
the Central Rank is to redeem the currency not in gold itself hut 
in some other currency which is itself convertil)le into gold. The 
gold exchange standard is usually adopted by a small or ])oor 
country which designates as the currency in which it will redeem 
its own notes at a fixed rate the currency of one of the large gold 
standard countries. Rut whatever form the gold standard may 
take, its essential characteristic is that the currenc}- is, either 
ilirectly or at one remove, either in volume or in value, linked to 

gold."<43) 

This is the theory of the functioning of the gold exchange 
standard. Dr. Rol:iert Eislcr will illustrate for us the s_vstcm in 
practice. 'Mt is obvious/' he writes, that the introduction of the 
gold exchange standard alloV'S of another large scale exj)ansion 
of the world’s fiduciary circulation over and above that jirodiiced 
by the transition to the gold bullion standard. ... If, say, the 
Polish National Rank includes in its gold-exchange reserves (in¬ 
stead of so much gold) an equivalent amount of Federal Reserve 
dollar notes—which need not he covered by more than 35 ])er cent, 
gold—an addition of l/3r(l of this <|uantity of gold will enable 
the Federal Reserve Rank to com])ensate the restriction of note 
circulation in America caused by the export of the dollar notes 
in question to Poland. And if instead of dollar riotes the Rank 
Polski holds cheques on the Chase Naiional Rank of New York, 
this bank is only obliged to hold the usual pro])ortif^n'of ea.'^h re¬ 
serves (i.e., no more than 10 per cent.) in dollar notes against thi.s 
liability, against which the Federal Reserve System need not hold 
more than 35 per cent, in gold. 'Phereforc a chcaiue I'guring for 
full 100 per cent, of its gold value in the gold oxchanqe (d 

the Polish National Hank will immobilise only 3..^ per ccmi. of its 
value in Federal Reserve gold. This is the magic wand which 


(43) Tlu' (hfdinf' of pp. 314, 30. 
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enabled the U.S.A. to lend, during" the four years 1925-1928, 4,789 
million dollars to Jiuro])e on long account, not to mention an 
enormous volume of short term lending, although the gold 
reserves of the Federal Keserve System wcm'c never higher than 
4,cS10 milli(m dollars (Ai)ril. 1927) during this period/’^^^^ 

Accordingly, the currency of a coimlry on the gold exchange 
stanclard, instead of being convertible into gold, is convcrtil)Ic into 
foreign currencies which arc efjuivalcnt to gold. The gold ex¬ 
change standard, therefore, ])resu])])oscs the existence somewhere 
of a gold specie standard or at least of a gold bullion standard. 
It practically comes to this, that in all exchanges between coun¬ 
tries, the currencies, in which the prices of things arc expressed, 
have all .to be calculated in terms of gold. Only on this condition 
can trade between the countries take ])lacc. M'hus those who con¬ 
trol gold stand at the cross-roads and lake toll of the passers-by 
or turn tlicm back, as the case may l)e. This is really only a more 
complete centralization and systematization of what was going 
on during the 19th century, since gold became ])raclically the 
monopoly of a relatively small number of rinanciers. Xo country 
could contract out of the syslem because any cf)untry which tried 
to do so was immediately denounced as the ])o.sscssor of unsound 
money. 

In his book. Econotnic l^rarr Oswald Oiuch gives us 

an outline of a ])lamicd reorgani/ation of currency and Slate nu¬ 
ance after the war. A few extracts will suffice to show what 
some financiers hope to achieve: “A Central Furoi)ean Bank will 
be cslabiishcd with its hcad()tiarters in a neutral State, ])rcferably 
Switzerland. This Central Bank will of course make use of 
national banks and their branches as executive organs for mone¬ 
tary exchange and for carrying out all further banking trans¬ 
actions. No individual State will issue its own monev. The old 


national currencies will l)c provisional legal tender at the rate 
corresponding to their conversion to the new dollar currency. . . . 
The activities of the JCuropcan Central Bank will be abso¬ 
lutely independent of any influence of the Government of the 
European Commonwealth nv of any national Governments. Apart 
from cf)ming under the part control of the American Federal 
Reserve Banks and the l»ank (>f England, however, it will be a 
separate and independent institution. In the initial stages the 
Central Bank will, it is true, represent nothing more than a form 
of large-scale branch, of these two Banks, ft will onl}^ gradually 
become a separate institution as iCuropean economy grows 
stronger: even then the democratic parent institutes must retain 
their right of control. 


(44) 2^he Money Maze^ pp. 39-41, quoted by C. M. Hattersley in 
Age of Plentyy pp. 165, 166. 

( 45 ) Edward Arnold and Co., London, 1941. 
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'' It will be a question whether it is practically possible to start 
off with the issue of dollar notes only or whether the Central r>ank 
will be able to issue coins as well. If this is not possible for tech¬ 
nical reasons, the coins of the national currencies can ))e retained 

as small chaiijf^e, at a bxed relation to the dollar.The 

establishment of a common European currency on the <^()]d basis 
would not only have a decisive effect on the economic rccon- 
struction of the Continent; it would above all ensure the co¬ 
operation of all those peoples who, for the first time since 1914, 

would once more l^e standing* on a firm monetary basis.' 

Only one who has lived the last twenty 3 *cars in Central lutnjpe 
can realize what it will mean to the peojile of this territory if 
ICurope once a.^'ain has a real gold currenc\^ and no longer a gold- 
edged or niani])ulaLcd currency. Des))itc all the attemjUs lo shake 
the ])e()])lc’s faith in gold and to create all manner of substitute 

currencies and cover, gold still retains its magic influence. 

A common Juiro]}eaii currency will do far more to bring the many 
])eoi)lcs of Iuiro])e together and to unite them than the finest 
j)olitical doctrines, world philosophies and jirogrammes could ever- 
ho])e to do. 'The establishment of a common curreiuw . . . nuisr. 
like the ])olitical Toard of Reconstruction, lie a lightning stroke. 
'I'hat is, it must come inio force on the day of the Armistice. All 
the negotiationsJ)ctween the ICurojiean ('loveniments must be con¬ 
cluded before the war ends. 

All the assets {)f the German Reichsbank and of any other 
l)anks in luiro])e which may still be functioning will be taken over 
by the. European Central Rank. They will be used to cover part 
of the issue of dollar notes. In additioii, the Democratic States 
will grant further supplies of gold as backing for money in cir¬ 
culation. The sum made availal)le with eventual assets of the 
European banks must be sufficient to provide a minimum cover 
of 40 per cent in gold and foreign exchange for the fiduciary issue. 

. The Commonwealth (Continental Ministry of Finance 

and the European Parliament), together with an Anglo-American 
Control Board, will supervise the budgets of the Member 

^40) Op. cit., .pp. 2(J0, 202, 203, 201, 204. 

It is interesting to see this author opposing a manipulated currency 
to a gold .currency, as if a gold currency were not a manipulated 
currency. 

In his hook, Fla?t fo?' Permanent Peace, Hans Heymann outlines an 
even more elaborate scheme than that of Oswald Dutch for w'orld- 
control by a hierarchy of banks and bankers. As The New Pnglish 
Weekly of Oct. 15 , 1942 , says: “ It is the complete diagram for the 
organization of humanity upon what the author calls the ‘ new * prin¬ 
ciples of ^socialist capitalism,' which are really the old methods of 
financial imperialism writ larger." The Naturalism of the book is 
appalling and is bound to lead to disaster, if the attempt is made to 
realize the scheme. 
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What are we to think tjf such an or^^ani/ation of the world 
by those who control the worlcUs gold slocks? Perhaps the best 
answer will be the words of Mr. Jeffrey Mark in reference to 
ihe attem])ts to make the Hank for International vSetilemenis as 
autocratic with regard to world finance as the Ikink of hjigland 
is with regard to British finaJice. “ This bankers* dream/* he 
writes, “ will certainly make for a ‘ stable * banking system for the 
world. With the whole of the world's gold slocks centrali/.cd, and 
with each coiinirv's internal l)anking*-svsiem co-ordinated under 
an all-powerful central bank, bank crashes and bank 'runs’ 
(wdiclhcr on a locali/ced or national scale) will he impossible; an 
illusory gold-bucking to a world-currency cun be successfully 
rnaintained, and international gold-tokens issued and ‘redeemed’ 
iri any (luantitics which suit the p(dicv of the board of the World 
Bank. At the same time all hope for freedom and plenty—for the 
individual, for induslrv, and for nations—will automaiicallv dis- 
a])pcar, and the world will be relentlessly driven into complete 
helotrv under an international gold idol. 1'he actual i»ra<liialion 
of i)ower will then arrange itself as l)cloU’;— 


Gold 

Bank for International vSettlemcnts 

(World Bank) 

Central Banks of the W'orld 

joint Stock Banks 

(Members of Federal Reserve Banking System) 

Branch Banks of the above 
Industry 
Public 

What is the fundamental reason why it is to be feared that 
such an organi7:atirni as the one outlined is destined to bring about 
disastrous results? It is easily given, ^fhe whole organization is 
naturalistic or anti-su]>ernatural. The altitude of those who will 
sit on the Supreme Council towards Our Divine J.ord and His 
Vicar may be guessed from the Naturalism of the jirojuiser, the 
author of the work quoted. “The nation and natif)nai feeling/' 

W) The Modern Idolatry^ pp. 214, 215, 220. This hook in 

1934. 
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he writes, are as exalted a creed as relif^ion and rcli.i^ious feeling* 
The world would be ]K)orer and sadder did not these ideas stand 

side l)y side with science and economics.Religion and 

patriotism, these two great ideals, have become a curse to man¬ 
kind wherever the attempt has been made to suj)imess and crush 
then], Orice [)atriotism is subordinated to international collabor¬ 
ation it will 1)e as much a private matter as religion has now bc- 

'To put nationality on the same level as the Mvsiical 
Ilody of Christ and to relegate religion to the private sphere, for 
example, are indicative of a mentality completely op])osed to the 
Divine Plan for order in the world, ])roclaimed by Our Lt^rd Jesus 
Christ and His Church. We know that “ everything must crumble 
that is not grounded on the one corner-stone, which is Christ 
Jesus.“Christ only/’ writes in his turn Pope Pius XII, “is 
that ‘ corner-stone ’ upon which civil society, like the life of the 
individual man, must rest if it will rest secure/*'^^^ We know’ too 
that “ Antichrist shall make all, both little and great, rich an<l 
and poor, freeman and bondman, to have a character in their right 
hand, or on their foreheads. And that no man may l)uy or sell, 
but he that hath the character.''^^^^ 

f^erha])s the comparison enijiloyed liy Tlt(‘ \(nv hJng/ish ]\’rr/{[f/ 
of Oct. 15, 1942, in its review of the book by Hans Heymann, Pla?i 
for Prr)n((nrui Pracr^ mentioned in Xote (46), will hclj) the ordin¬ 
ary reader to grasp the rr^ot-objection to a Central International 
or Supranatumal Rank of the kind denounced ])y Mr. JciTrcy 
Mark. “It is generally admitted,” writes the reviewer, “ that the 
Postal Union has worked well. . , . Rut the trade exchanges be¬ 
tween peoples . . . have been a continuous cause of annoyance, 
suspicion and downright robbery. Well, what would the ])ostal 
service have been like if it had lieen run upon the lines of inter¬ 
national finance? Suppose that the Po.stal Union had been created 
by a monopolistic grouj; of international postage-slam]) ])r(>ducers, 
who had made it a rule to restrict the supply of slam])s to any 
nation which did not have a favourable balance of letters, f^ach 
nation would then have to try to despatch more letters than it re¬ 
ceived so that its correspondents would always be owing it letters. 
It is easy to foresee the results. The epistolary ‘ creditor-nations ^ 
would be those which showered unnecessary letters on their 
correspondents, who would thus ])ecome e])istolary .debtors, 
receive fewer stamps from the stamp oligarchy and therefore fall 
deeper into debt. The creditor nations on the other hand, having 


(48) Econoiiiic Peace AimSy :pp. 19, 20, by Oswald Dutch. 

(49) Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI, Divini liejlcviptorUy On 
Atheistic Communism, 

(59) Encyclical Letter, Summi Pontificate,, Darkness Over the 
Earth. 

(51) Apocalypse, XIII, 16, 17. 
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an aii^i^incntcd supply of stam])s hut fcvvc'r Icliors lo answer, would 
seek with iticrcastn.i^ difficulty lo lind corrcs])ondcnls who stilt had 
a surplus of siam])s: and would presently ^*o to war wdlh one 
another to seize each other’s ‘ spheres of corrcs])()ndence/ The 
tciulcncv W{)tild he for the whole svsleni to slow down to a stand- 
still, s]>asm(jdically star tin j>‘ up af^aiii whenever the Stamp 
()li.ijarchs chose to issue a charilahle j^raiit of stainjis outside of 
the rules of the i^^'inie. To have such a lN)Slal L’nion would he a 
])atpahte ]>iece ai insanity: Inil would it lie any more mad than to 
tolerate the present doniinaiion of world trade, hv a system of 
debts accounted in international currency 

Tn the light of what has just been written and of what we 
have seen in ])rcviotis cha])tcrs, we can understand the observa¬ 
tions of T/tr Wrririf/ lirvirtf) of May 22, 1941, on some statements 
by Mr. Cordell I lull. United States vSccrctary of vState. It first 
quotc.^ Mr. Mull as .sayin|L>': “There is little point in ])Ianning for 
foreign trade unless the outcome of the war is favourable lo the 
free peoples of the world.” It then gives live points to giii<1c the 
world or live aims inspiring the Unitc<l States in the present con¬ 
flict, according to the same minister. These live aims arc: (1) 

excessive trade restrictions arc lo cease; (2) raw materials arc 

to be available to all: (4) consuming countries arc to lie pro¬ 
tected by international regulation (;f sui)plics: (5) international 
fmanciial aid is to i)e given for the essential devel()])nienl of all 

countries. T/m llVvVi*/// Itrmcio comments on these j)f>ints in the 

following terms: “As it is imi>robable that the international fin¬ 
ancial aid will take the form of gifts, Mr. Hull might be inter¬ 
preted as follows: All countries to accc]>t international financial 
aid; the international financial aiders to choose the essential enter¬ 
prises for development; international agreements to regulate sup¬ 
plies for countries designated as consumers, these countries thus 
being at the mercy of the regulators; raw materials lo be allotted 
to countries agreed upon and in the regulated proportions; no 
discrimination in the application of these principles; trade re¬ 
strictions lo continue, but not those regarded by international 
financiers as excessive; the American financial interests lo deter¬ 
mine what is exce.ssive and which are the free ]>coples upon whom 
to impose the system outlined above.” 

Accordingly, it looks as if all countries, but especially those 
with important mineral resources, are destined to share the fate 
of I’olivia. “ Tin,” writes the American author, Ludwcll 
Denny, “ is making Bolivia a colony of the United States. 
As we have seen in e.xainining American financial penetra¬ 
tion, Wall Street bankers and corjK)rations either own or 
have a mortgage on much of Bolivia’s resources and have 
an apprccial)le control over Bolivian fiscal affairs if not 
over its domestic and foreign policies.Washington’s 
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]>olitical domination of r»olivia ha5 been outlined above in the 
case of the recent frontier ^ war ’ with Paraiq^uay. The net result 
is that the Bolivian people, living in the midst of great natural 
riches, are poor: living in a nominally independent republic, they 

are subservient to the United States.ICxtraordinarv 

bad labour conditions exist in the [tinj mines—American proper¬ 
ties in Bolivia arc no exception/^^^ 2 ) “ The Americanisation of 
Europe and the far places of the earth advances,’^ he writes else¬ 
where. , , . 7'o many this transformation of the world into a 

cheaper imitation of all that is crude and little that is good, in 
American civilization, seems a frightful thing. But ihc Americans 
do not doubt. We are smitten with that most ])otent of illusions, 
that we arc ' the Chosen People/ . . . TUisincss conejuest is as much 
a religion to Americans as spiritual conquesi was to the early 

Christians and physical concjuest was once to the Uritons. 

Geniuses of mechanical eihciency, wc cannot organize an ccjuit- 
able distril)ution of our national wealth. Instead we exploit 

nations less rich.d'oo wise to try to gov'ern the ^^'(')rld. we 

shall merel}'" own 

On the other hand, we have seen that the German banking sys¬ 
tem leads also to the treatment of even Germans as mere indi¬ 
viduals. A fortiori will this system, when reinforced by the (ler- 
man race-theory with its abrogation of the olijective moral law, 
lead to the oppression of non-Germans. 

We can, therefore, readily see that, with the existing numetary 
systems, the third fundamental essential of a new order laid down 
by kiis Holiness, Vopo Pius Xll, in his Christmas 0941) 
Allocution, will be difficult of realization. His Holiness set forth 
this third essential point as follows: Within thedimits of a moral 
order founded on moral principles, there is no place for that cold 
and calculating egoism which tends to hoard economic resources 
and materials destined for the use of all, to such an extent that 
the nations less favoured by nature are not ])ermitted access to 
them. In this regard, it is a source of great c(msolalion to see 


(52) America Conquers Britain, pp. 202, 203, by Lu*dwell Denny. 
With regard to the bad labour conditions in Bolivian tin mines, he 
lefers to The Jianhers in Bolivia^ pp. 40-42, by Margaret A. ^lavsh. 
Ludwell Denny's book was published in 1930.- 

In the lecture on Social Justice quote^l in Chapter I, Pero Gillet, 
O.P., points out that those who invest money in an industry should at 
least interest themselves in the conditions of laboiir therein. It is a 
question of Social Justice and, indirectly, of Commutative Justice. 
The worker in an industry has a right to conditions which safeguard 
his right to live^ a human life as becomes a Jvuman ))erson- -conditions 
of salary and of duration of work, of lodging, of promiscuity, and of 
hygiene. The .shareholder may not content himself with nu'rciy ])ock( 3 t- 
ing dividends : he has a social duty to fulfil, which obliges in couscienci'. 

Op. cit., pp. 404, 407. 
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aflniiiicd ihe ncccssilv of a i)articipation of all in‘the nalnral 
riches of the earth, even on the part of those nations which, in 
I he fnKdment f)l iliis priiici])lc, belong to the category of givers 
and not to that of receivers. It is, however, in conformity Avith 
ihe i)rinci])les of e(|iiily that a solution to a (jucstion so \iial to 
world econonn' shffuhl be arrived at methodically and in easv 
stages wiili all nccessar\* guarantees, always drawing useful 
lessons Irom the omissions and mistakes of the i)ast. if in the 
future ]>eace, this point were not to be courageously dealt with, 
there would remain in the relations between peoples a deep and 
far-reaching n>oi blossoming forth into bitter dissensions an<l 
l)urning jealousies and which would lead eventually <i new 
conflict.'* 

The aj]A'ieiv abo\e ex])resscd with regard to the ])rei>arations 
i)eing made by naturalistic organizations for the i)eace at the end 
of the jmesent war (1939™-?) finds an echo in the statement of 
the American Mierarchv, issued after their meeting in November, 
1942. The Statement, from which 1 (|uote a few ])assages, reachccl 
me long after I had written what precedes. 

In the discharge of our pastoral responsil)ilitv,” their l,ord- 
.shi] )S said, “ we are grat ely concerned about the world peace of 
tomorrow. vSecularism cannot write a real and lasting peace. . . 
ICxploitation cannot write a real and lasting ])eace. Where greedy 
might and selfish expediency are made the substitutes of justice 

there can he no securely ordered world.The spirit of 

Christianity can write a real and lasting jteacc in justice and 
charily to all nations, even to those not Christian. In the ejiochal 
revolution through which the world is ])assing, it is very necessary 
for us to realize that every man is our brother in Christ, All 
should be convinced that every man is endowed with the dignity 
of human personality, and that he is entitled by the laws of nature 
to the things necessary to sustain life in a way conformable to 
human dignity. In the i)ost'war world, the profit clement of in¬ 
dustry and commerce must he made subservient to the common 
good of communities and nations if we arc to have a lasting peace 
wiih justice and a sense of true brotherhood for all our neighbors. 
4Mie inecjualities of nations and of individuals can never give to 
governments or to leaders .of industry or commerce a right to be 
unjust. They cannot, if tliey follow the fixed principles of moral- 
■it}^ maintain or encourage conditions under which men cannot 

live acc(M‘ding to the standards l)efitting human personality. 

We urge the serious study of the ])cace ])lans of Pope Pius XII 
which insist that justice be ins])ired by love-—first, love of (xod 
and, then, love of every human being. 'The command of love 
among inclividuals found in the Gospels," said Benedict XV, 
'difiers in no res])ect from that which should reign among states 
and peoples' {l^ocrut />c/, lUmedict X\', 1920). If we are not to 
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liave a Christian i)eace, then we shall be ^iven only an armistice 
and vve shall l)egin to pre])arc for a third world 

(c) PROPOSED RP:F0RM of AtONETARV SYSTEA/ JX VIE\A^ 

OF INTErWATIONAL TRAl)H.( 55 ) 

Sir Reginald Rowe depicts in excellent fashion the deadlock 
and confusion in international trade after the war of 1914-1918* 

When the L'nited States and France became large creditor 
nations after the war, they did not say to the (dher nations: ‘If 
yon will not take a loan we will take g(jld from yon/ 4'hey said: 

* We will not give you a loan : ])ay up the gold/ .... The other 
nations were prepared to continue year by year to get more hope¬ 
lessly into debt, since they were never asked to pay beyond Eng¬ 
land's willingness to take payment in the form of surplus imports. 
When, however, the United States called upon them to pay up, 
she look their gold. This compelled them to contract their cur¬ 
rency, thus forcing down prices. This ruined their producers and 
industries and put their people out of work. In this way it was 
brought home to the debtor countries in what a Fool's Ikiradise 
they had been living. Even when they put an embargo on the 
export of gold they were liable to have the exchange value of their 
currencies depreciated by sales of those currencies in excess of 
the demand for them—hence the imposition of exchange limit¬ 
ations. They saw that in order to rectify their position they must 
either increase their exports or diminish their imports. They were 
unable to increase their exports—or if they did, they got no more 
foreign currency for them, owing to the fall in the price of those 
exports—and they were therefore driven to try to diminish im¬ 
ports, but .... the imports of one country are the exports of 
another, so that when they restricted imports they automatically 
restricted exports, with the consequence that world trade has 
been rapidly diminishing until it is now [1935] a third of its 1929 
value. 

It will be seen that tariffs, quotas and exchange restrictions 
were the means employed by all the nations in their attempts to 
rectify their debtor position. They were not in themselves 
original causes of the restriction of world trade, . . . The original 
cause was the imperative need, with which each nation was faced, 
of rectifying its debtor position, because although most of them 
had belatcdlv abandoned the Gold Standard, they were still liable 

(50 The text is quoted as given -in the heiier from Ampriro of 
December 4, 1942. 

(55) These Proposals of which an outline is given here a]*c to be 
found in the Appendix to »Sir Reginald Rowe's book. Thr Ji'ooi of AU 
EviL The Appendix is published as a separate pain])lilel- liv tli(‘ 
Economic Reform Club, 32. Queens Avenue, A'luswel] If ill, Londou, 
N.IO. 
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to have their currencies sold on the exchange by the creditor 
nations which owned them, so knocking down their exchange rate. 
... A .system which permits private individuals of one nation 
not mereh'^ to damage their own country by knocking' down its 
exchange, but also to upset the trade of the other countries with 
the rest of the worirl, is indefensible. 1'his buying and selling of 
currencies l)y ]>rivale individuals, across the exchange, was recog¬ 
nised by the MacMillan Committee as a source of great danger 
as long ago as June, 1931, ... It was the cause of England's 
crisis in September, 1931, and it may at any moment become the 
cause of a further crisis. So long as the fear of having their ex¬ 
changes knocked down exists amongst the nations, it is useless to 
preach to them that they should reduce their tariffs or eliminate 
tjuotas or exchange restrictions. 

“ In order to remove this fear we believe that it is necessary 
1o recognise internationally the same principle which each nation 
recognises infernally as between its own citizens, namely, that the 
giving of a claim discharges a debt, but that it is for the creditor 
to exercise or refrain from exercising that claim. If an individual 
in England owes £5 to another, he has discharged his debt when 
he pays him £5. The £5 is, however, of value only because, being 
legal tender, it will buy goods and services. The debtor is not 


under any obligation to see that his creditor docs buy goods and 
services .... It is unreasonable that foreigners should be 
reciuircd to pay their debts to Englishmen in pounds, to French¬ 
men in francs, and to Americans in dollars. 'Phey do not manu¬ 
facture these currencies in their own countries; thev can onlv 
acquire dollars, for example, if America is prepared to allow them 
to sell their goods to American importers. The dollars which the 
American importer pays for these goods are then the properly of 
the foreign exporters and can l)c used I)y them ... to pay their 
del)ts in America. If, liowever, America, as she does, deliberately 
excludes foreign goods l)y means of tariffs, then foreign nations 
cannot possibly acquire dollars and it is preposterous that America 
should he al>le to insist U]>on their attempting to do the impossible. 

. . . Xaiions should only be rcciuirtd to make payment in their 
own national currencies because their obligation is, in fact, to 
su])])ly their own goods in excl'^^ange for the goods they import, and 
their own n<itional currencies alone buy their own goods. 

“Next, ii is the Intsinc.ss of the banking system to facilitate 
trade and to act as a clearing house between exporters and im¬ 
porters. Wc |}roposc, therefore, that exchange rates should be 
immutably fixed l)y agreement between nations and that there 
should be no international currency (gold). The .scientific ba.sis 
of that fixation wfiuld have regard to the ])ricc levels of the vari¬ 
ous countries and the rales necessary to give each t>f them (jf the 
one part, and the rest (ff the world of the oilier, approximate 
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equilibrium. For example, if a Canadian dollar would buy on an 
average, about a quarter as much satisfaction in Canadian goods 
and services as a pound would buy in England of English goods 
and services, then 4 dollars should equal one pound. Whilst that 
is the theoretical basis of computation, in ])ractice it would be 
necessary to fix the rate, by negotiation, at some approximately 
correct figure, whether 4, 4-1 or 5 dollars to the pound. If it were 
then found, in ])ractice, that these rates did not result in English 
exports to the world being approximately ecjual to English imports 
from the world, it w’ould be necessary to adjust the English price 
level. When, however, this had been done, that English internal 
general ])rice level w'ould have to be ke])! stable. This does not, 
of course, mean that ])rices of individual commodities in England 
would have to be fixed, but merely that the General Price Index 

figure would have to be ke])t at the same ])oint.A given 

income, taken over the average of all prices, would give its owner 
approximately the same satisfaction in goods and services, i.e. in 
his standard of living, in 10, 20 or 30 years, as it does now. Surely 
this is a l)etter standard of value for a unit of money than to say 
to the individual : ‘ Prices may be doubled in 10, 20 or 30 years 
and a given sum ot money onh^ buy half as much then as now, but 
we wdll guarantee that that sum of money will buy the same 
quantity of gold in theory, though in practice, if more than an 
insignificant number of you ask for it the Go\’ernment will declare 
a moratorium and you will not be able to have it. . . 

“ The value ot the i)ound w^ould, therefore, depend upon its 
purchasing ])()wer over English goods generally, i.e. upon the in¬ 
ternal general ])ricc level.Assuming fixed exchanges and no 

international money payments, if a nation kept its internal gen¬ 
eral price level stable, all would be Avell with it. But suppose it 
raised its intc'rnal general i)rice level by issuing more new money 
than wxas justified by ex])anding production, it w’oiild immediately 
begin to lose its exi:)()rl trade. For examjde, sup])osing the rate of 
exchange between Canada and England had been rigidly fixed, by 
agreement between the two nations, at ftnir dollars to the pound, 
a dollar Avould always be \vorth five shillings. Let us now assume 
that an iinglishman had been in the habit of buying something 
which cost in Canada 80 dollars, and wdiich therefore cost him 
£20. [f Canada were* then to inflate, i.e. issue more Canadian 
money than was justified by the volume of business to be done, 
])rices in Canada would rise. The Englishman would now find 
that his commodity cost in Canada, let us say, 120 dollars, and 
with a rigidly fixed exchange cost him, therefore, £30 instead of 
£20. He would cease to buy from Canada: in other words, Canada 
would lose her ex])ort trade. 

“Similarly, if a country, e.g. Ja])an, came out of equilibrium 
with the rest of the world by lowering its general price level, its 
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traders would export more, but would import less. . . / She 
would not even g-ct the other nations into debt to her; she would 
merely have ac(iuircd claims on foreign goods (blocked credits in 
foreign currencies) which, through her own action in dropping 
her price level, she could not clear by taking imports. The Japan¬ 
ese im])orter could not afford to buy the more expensive goods of 
foreign countries, take them into Japan and sell them at a profit. 
'J'hc credits, therefore, created by the Ja])anese exports would 
remain unused and useless.” 

'Phe iCconomic Iveform C'lul) ])am])hlet sums uj) the i>ro])osaIs as 
follows ” 


(1) I hat each nation should have its own national money. 

(2) That each nation should keep its internal general price 
level stable, using Price Index figures for this pttri)ose. 

(3) 'Phat the exchange values of these national currencies, i.e. 
the exchange rates, should be immutably fixed by agreement be¬ 
tween the co-oj)erating nations, regardless of gold.^^^‘^ 

(4) That there should be no international money. 

(5) That all international trade should be done on Bills of 
Exchange negotiated, as at present, through the ordinary channels 

of the Banks, and rediscounted by them with the National Central 

_ ' * 

Bank. 

(6) d'liat no ])ri\'ate individual or ]>rivate institution should 
buy, sell or own foreign currencies. 

(7) That all the foreign currencies accjuired by a nation 
through the sale abroad of its goods .... should be held for the 
nation by its National Central Bank, the individual citizens of that 
nation receiving their own national money at the fixed exchange 
rate in lieu of tb(')se foreign currencies. 

(8) d'hat there should be a Central 1>ankers’ Clearing House 
which would in no sense be an International Bank, but merely a 
common meeting ])lace where the res])ective National Central 
Banks of the co-operating nations could meet one another to ex¬ 
change the claims which they might hold to the goods of one 
nation, for claims lo the goods of others, and wliere thev might 
cancel out their claims on one another. 

'Phe ol>jeci of each nation would ])e to kec]) its imports in 
ap])roximate e(iuilibrium over a period of time with its exports. 
Each nation would, therefore, be as mucli interested in its import 
as in its ex])ort trade, and international trade would become an 
exchange of goods and services between the nations io their 
mutual advantage, instead of a desi)erate struggle l)y each to 


(5(1) Xt will !)(', noticed that, wlien Sir Reginald Tlowe and the Econiv 
mic Reform Phd) ai’c s]icaking of fixed {'xehaiiges, tliey ai’o envisaging 
a vm’y different set of cii’cumstanees fi*oni those in which Mr. P. J. 
OT^iOgiilen pro looses the abrogation of fixed ('..xchanges. 
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lower its general price level with a view to underselling others and 
getting them into a position of unpayable debt. 

This last point has been treated in excellent fashion in A 
Twentieth Cenhiry Economic System^ also published by the Econo¬ 
mic Reform Club. In it we read; “The responsibility which this 
scheme ])laccs scjuarcly upon each nation to keep its own imports 
and exports in c(|uilibriuni must in no circumstances be trans¬ 
ferred to a Central International Clearin^t^ Bank. Jf a Central 
International Bank were entrusted this task instead of each nation 
being free to solve its own domestic problem in its own way, we 
should once more be back to the old condition C)f financial war to 
control a central monetary authority which, in its turn, would 
control the domestic affairs of so-called independent nations.'"' 

It may be well to quote here what Sir Reginald Rowe wrote 
about the Morgenthau Plan in a letter to The Times, which re¬ 
mained unpublished. “ The Morgenthau proposals/" he said, 
“ quite frankly put gold on its former pedestal or nearly there. 
This moans that any country possessing or producing large stocks 
of gold, which add nothing to the world's real wealth, will be 
enabled to obtain a large proportion of that real wealth without 
adding to it. Can anybody who realises this approve of it? The 
actual movement of gold, unless I am much mistaken, would con¬ 
tinue to he from one hole in the earth (the mine) to another, but 
the second hole would be underneath the guardians,of the new 
international fund instead of as now under Fort Knox. Apart 
from this, the proposals issued by Mr. Morgenthau involve to so 
serious an extent, if indirectly, the subjection of the internal mone¬ 
tary policy of any ' member country ’ to the judgment of twelve 
individuals that these financial apostles may in effect come to rule 
us all.” 

Professor Soddy's criticism of the Morgenthau and the Ke 3 mes 
Plans will be found in the pamphlet, The Arch-Enemy of Er.onufnic 
Freedom, already referred to. 

INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CODE. 

At the end of Chapter VIII of his useful work, An Outline of 
Money, already quoted more than once, Mr. Geoffrey Crowther 
speaks of the necessity of as precise a code of international econ¬ 
omic law as can be contrived and of agreement amongst the 
powers to use their economic power against any transgressor of 
the rules. Wc have already insisted in Chapters II and 111 that the 
Holy Father's voice must be the deciding factor with regard to 
the morality of the political and economic decisions of any future 
League of Nations. His Floliness, Pope Pius XTl, has pointed 
out in his Encyclical Letter, Sumvvl Pontificatus, that the stand¬ 
ards adopted by the modern world are corrupted at their source, 
PP 
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because the peoples of the vvorki, owing lo decay of faith in 
Christ, arc losing touch with the ])rinci]>lcs right dealing. The 
Po])e alone can found the new order on the immoveable rock of 
Christian Revelation and natural hnv. Without him, all these 
much*vaunted schemes are hardly worth the j)a])er on which they 
arc written. 

d'wo ])oints concerning economics must be made the subject of 
special international agreement. 'Phe hrst concerns trading in 
monc}". Trading in a country’s monetary standard of measure¬ 
ment as a, commodity and thereby varying its value should be 
made a punishable crime exactly the same as atletnpts to interfere 
with national weights and measures. Nations should eigree upon 
the penalties to be in/Iicled for ail attengds to interfere with their 
rcs])cctive exchange-media and igjon the mode of procedure for 
extradition, etc., in the case of such crimes. Stock-exchange 
speculations in money, then, should be forbidden altogether, as 
op})oscd to peace and order, national and international. Secondly, 
stringent regulations should be made for stock-exchange s])ecula- 
tions in general. The reform of the stock-exchange all over the 
world is long overdue. We have already seen how speculations 
opposcfl U; social justice <'!nd the Fouimon (rood arc favoured by 
the private manufacture of l)ank-credit. vSlock-exchange specula¬ 
tions aiming' at gnin by all kinds of deceitful manoeuvres are 
o])pose(l to the Christian social doctrine of the Just Price. Such 
sj)eeulali()ns subslilute for (he just ])ricc a forced or factitious 
price fixed by one or several in view of {private gain.^^^^ 

Jonally, 1 would rc('<>nimend tlie to!lowing remarks on Death 
Duties bv the Ivarl oi Portsmoiith, in Mfrrnf/iirr to Drntif, to the 
consideration of m\' readers: “ Death Duties are the cnemv of 

i57) Mgr. Pie of Poitiers, in 1855, aske<l to hai^e decrees concerning 
speculation jjlaccd on the })»‘()grannnc of the Vat.ican Council. 

Tn the Middle Ages, grea! se.vejhly v as sliown towards crimes 
against social or legal justice, such as ujonopolies or factitious ])rices. 
Certain points of examination of conscience for Confession, taken from 
old manuals, arc quoted in f/(iHu.rc au.v- irtni>K ()y Pere 

Dehon : 1 acemse myself of having arrangcul a monopoly with those 

of my trade, that is to say, of having made an agr{‘OJ)jent iu soil a thing 
at too high a price, or to huy it at too low a price, or to keep it, 
in o?*der to raise the ijricc. I accuse myself of having succeeded in 
selling an object for move than it was worth, {)y lying' and ‘deceptive 
siatfunents. 1 accuse myself of ha,ving sold a thing ijceessary io my 
neighhonr at more thuj} it ^vas woi-IJt.^’ 

Cf. La /ion/'.s'c c/. ht ( / 0 nHruafr(\ hy ltdg. ilanssens, Professoi' at Liege 
TJnivei'sity, pp. ^ 24-26, and L'LJnrjjvUqve Vlx ro'rtnlf, by L’Ahbe P. 
Tibergliion (Kdhions Spe^), p]). (;3. ftl. 

In tin; Lecture on Hoei;i] Justice, ali’cady quolocl, Pore Gillet, O.P., 
points out that those who invest their jnoney in sucli things as cinemas 
auf] (Iam3e-hal1s, in view of gain and regardless of the Common Good, 
sin against social justice. Tb; says the cinema has become a school of 
immorality and that dance-halls are centres of immorality. 
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continuity and personal responsibility. . . . The policy of impos¬ 
ing Death Duties'on responsibly held property can only J^ene/il the 
banker, the speculator, and mass capitalist, and as a corollary, the 
Communist, who desires a proletarian dictatorship nncl slave 
values to achieve his ends. . . . Land is not the only class of re¬ 
sponsibly helfl property to which freedom from Death Duties 
should apply. Industrial concerns which are a matter of family 
?)wnership and direction, and where conditions are sound and 
healthy for the workmen, should likewise be relieved of Death 
Duties for the same reason that continuity and security in personal 

relationship are thereby established.The principle 

of the limited liability company is wrong in that it substitutes for 
responsible ownership an anonymous direction which may conceal 
all sorts of financial subterfuge and inter-relationships. Tt results 
in the monopolies and so-called gigantic rationalization inherent in 
the sl;>ve state. At the other end of the scale the limited liability 
company allows for all the fraudulent machinations of the pro¬ 
fessional l)ankrupl. Shares held in limited liability companies 
should, therefore, be subject to Death Duties. Bonds held in so- 
called trustee securities should be subject to an even higher rate 
of Death Duties, for these bear even le.ss risk and even Jess respon¬ 
sibility than holdings in the ordinary stock of limited liability com¬ 
panies. 

“ The international ownership of money is a source of even 
greater irresponsibility, and even greater evils, since it may in¬ 
volve the sacrifice of one’s own people for the sake of irresponsible 
gain. It covers up the causes of wars and slumps, and creates a 
vast insecurity over ihe whole world jn the name of ]>rogrcss. 
1'hcrc can be no peace until the family is secure and that aggre¬ 
gation of families known as the nation is also secure in what it 
can itself control. This may not eliminate war, but it will cer¬ 
tainly eliminate the most fertile causes of war. Therefore, it is 
right to di.scouragc such holdings by the imposition of severe 

Death Duties upon them.By such means land would he 

once more regarded in its true light as a most precious possession, 
demanding the greatest responsibility in ownership. By ihe same 
token it will discourage what the French so rightly call the Societi 

or Limited Liability Company, in favour of the open 
and responsibly owned small business. It will discourage the con¬ 
ception fostered by the Government in ever-increasing range since 
the days of William and Mary that, for the sake of immediate 
political advantage, the misery of usurious debt can be fastened 
about the necks <jf future generations.” As an example of the 
monopolies to which he alludes, the ICar) of Portsmouth mentions 
the economic power of the Palestine Economic Corporation in 
1941.^ He then adds: '‘The Headquarters of the Palestine Econo¬ 
mic Corporation were not in Palestine or the Levant nor in Eng- 
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land which is responsible for law and order in Palestine. Instead 
they were in New York on Lexington Avenue/’ He then gives the 
names of the Directors from Hoodie’s Manual of Investments^ 

m2. 


APPENDIX. 

POPE PlUvS Xirs FIVE PliACE POINTS. 


In his allocution to the Cardinals on Christmas Eve, 1939, His 


Holiness formulated the essential requisites of a satisfactory 
peace as follows:— 

1) The right to life and to independence of all nations, great 
and small, powerful and weak, must be secured. The will of a 
single nation to live must never be equivalent to sentence of death 
on another nation. Reparation must be made for past violations 
of these rights, in accordance not with military force or arbitrary 
self-interest but with the rules of justice and mutual equity. 

2) The order thus established, if it is to have the character¬ 
istics of true peace, viz., tranquillity and stable duration, must be 
accompanied by spiritual and material disarmament, mutually 
agreed upon, organic and progessive. Unless this is secured, terms 
of peace will, sooner or later, show that there is no life in them. 
The nations must be delivered from the slavery of the race for 
armaments and from the danger of material force becoming, 
instead of a protection for rights, a tyrannical instrument for their 


violation. 


3) In creating or reconstituting international institutions, 
which have so high a mission, it is important to profit by the ex¬ 
perience of the ineffectiveness or faulty functioning of similar 
institutions in the past. Since it is practically impossible to fore¬ 
see and provide for everything at the time when peace is being 
negotiated, it is important that juridical institutions he established 
to guarantee the faithful execution of the terms of peace and, in 
case of admilled need, to review and amend them, so as to avoid 
unilateral and arbitrary breaches and interpretations of those 
terms. 


4) To achieve a better European order, attention must be 
paid to the true needs and just demands of nati(ms and i)eoples, as 
of ethnic minorities. Even if these demands arc in conflict with 


existing treaties or other juridical titles, they merit benevolent 
examination with a view to a peaceful solution, even, if necessary, 
by an equitable, prudent, and agreed revision of the treaties. 

5) The best and most comi)lelc terms of ])cacc will prove a 
failure unless governments and j^coples acquire more and more of 
that spirit which alone can give life, authority and binding force 
to the dead letter of international conventions: a sense of deep 
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responsibility, judging human laws by the standards of the law 
of God: the hunger and thirst after justice, blessed in the Sermon 
on the Mount: that universal love which summarily expresses the 
Christian ideal 

POPE PIUS XJES ALLOCUTION, CHRISTMAS, 1941. 
THE FIVE ESSENTIALS OF A NEW ORDER. 

{i) Rights of Small Rations'. 

Firstly, within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles, there is no room for violation of the freedom, integrity 
and securitv of <jther States, no matter what mav be their lerri- 
tonal extension or their capacity for defence. 

If it is inevitable that the powerful States should, by reason 
of their greater potentialities and their power, play leading roles 
in the formation of economic groups, comprising not only them¬ 
selves but smaller and weaker States as well, it is nevertheless 
indispensal)le that, in the interests of the common good, they, and 
all others, respect the rights of those smaller States to political 
freedom, to economic development, and to adequate protection, 
in the case of conflicts between nations, of that neutrality which 
is theirs according to the natural, as well as international, law. 

(2) The Rights of Minorities : 

Secondly, within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles, there is no place for open or invisible oppression of 
the cultural and linguistic characteristics of national minorities, 
for the hindrance or restriction of their economic resources, for 
the limitation or abolition of their natural fertility. 

(3) No Hoarding of Economic Resources : 

Thirdly, within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles, there is no place for that cold and calculating egoism 
which tends to hoard economic resources and materials destined 
for the use of all, to such an extent that the nations less favoured 
by nature are not permitted access to them. 

(4) Progressive Limitation of Armaments Essential : 

Fourthly, within the limits of a new order founded on moral 
principles, once the more dangerous principles of armed conflict 
have been eliminated, there is no case for total warfare or for a 
mad rush to armaments. The calamity of a world war with the 
economic and social ruin and the moral dissolution and break- 

t58) The Five Peace Points are taken from Pope Piits XII on World 
Ordei\ by Rev. Lewis Watt, S.J., pp. 40, 41. 
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down which follow in its train should n<n l)C permitted to envelop 
the human race for a third time. 

In order that mankind may he ]>reserved from such a mis¬ 
fortune it is essential to proceed with sincerity and honesty to a 
prog"ressive limitation of armaments. 

(5) iVo Persecution of Helujiou : 

Fifthly, within the limits of a new order Pnmded on moral 
principles, there is no ])Uicc for the persecution of relij^ion and of 
the Church.(59) 


vSOME EXTRACTS FROM POPE PIUS XU’S 
ALLOCUTION, CHRISTMAS, 1942. 

It is true th.at the roail from ni/^ht to full day will be long'. 

. On its first five milestones, there are chiselled the 

following maxims:— 

FIRST MILESTONF. 

Difpnty and rigftis of the human person : 

He who would have the Star of Peace to shine out and stand 
over society should co ()j)crate for his part in giving back to the 
human person the dignity given to it by God from the very 
beginning. 

He should oppose the excessive herding of men as if they 
were a soulless mass, rooted in economic, social, political, intel¬ 
lectual and moral quicksands, without firm principles and strong* 
convictioTis, the p* ey ol emotional excitement and fickleness. 

Pie should favour by every lawful means, in every sphere of 
life, social institutions in which a full personal responsibility is 
assured and guaranteed both in the earthly and eternal order of 
things. 

] \q should uphold res])ect for and the ])ractical realisation of 
ihc following fundamental personal rights: 

'I'hc right to maintain and develop one’s corpora), intellectual 
and moral life, and especially the right, in principle, to religious 
formation and education. 

The right to worship God in private and public, and to carry 
on religious works of charity. 

The right to marry, and achieve the aim of married life. 

The right to conjugal and domestic society. 

The right to work as the indispensable means towards the 
maintenance of family life. 


<59) Taken from The Catholic Herald^ January 2, 1942. 
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The right to a free choice of a state of life, arxf hence, too, of 
the priesthood or religious life. 

The right to the use of material goods in keeping with his^ 
duties and social limitations. 

SECOND milestone. 

The Sense of Social Unity and Especially of the Faynily: 

He who would have the Star of Peace shine out and stand 
over society should reject every form of materialism which sees 
in the people only a herd of individuals who, divided and without 
any internal cohesion, are considered as a mass to be lorded over 
and treated arbitrarily. He should strive to understand society as 
an intrinsic unity, grown-up and matured, under the guidance of 
Providence, a unity which, within the bounds assigned to it, and 
according to its own ])eculiar gifts, tends, wkh the collaboration 
of the various classes and professions, towards the eternal and 
ever new aims of culture and religion. 

He should defend the indissolubility of marriage. 

He should give to the family that unique cell of the people— 
space, light and air—so that it may attend to its mission of per¬ 
petuating new life, and of educating children in a spirit corres¬ 
ponding to its own true religious convictions, and that it may 
preserve, fortify and reconstitute, according to its powers and its 
purpose, economic, s]nritual, moral, and juridic unity. 

He should take care that the material and spiritual advant¬ 
ages of a family be shared by the domestic servants. 

He should strive to secure for every family a dwelling where 
a materially and morally healthy family life may be lived in all its 
vigour and worth. 

He should take care that the place of work be not so separ¬ 
ated from the home as to make the head of the family and the 
educator of the children a virtual stranger to his own household. 

He should take care, above ail, that the bonds of trust and 
mutual help should be re-established between the family and the 
public school; that bond, which, in other times, gave such happy 
results, but which now has been replaced by mistrust where the 
school, influenced and controlled by the spirit of materialism, cor¬ 
rupts and destroys what the parents have instilled into the minds 
of the children. 

THIRD milestone. 

Dignity and Prerogatives of Labour : 

?Ie who would have the Star of Peace shine out and stand 
over society should give to work the place assigned to it by God 
from the beginning. As an indispensable means towards gaining 
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over the world that mastery which God wishes for His Glory, all 
work has an inherent dignity, and at the same lime a close con¬ 
nection with the perfection of the person. This is the noble 
dignity and privilege of work, which is not in any way cheapened 
by the fatigue and the burden which has to be borne in obedience 
and submission lo the Will of God as ihc result of Original Sin. 


Those who arc familiar with the great Encyclicals of Our Pre¬ 


decessors and Our own ])revious messages know well (hut the 


Church does not hesitate to draw the practical conclusions which 


are derived from the moral nobility of work and to give them all 
the support of her aiithorily. These rc(juirements include, besides 
a just wage which covers the needs of the worker and his family, 
the conservation and perfection of a social order which will make 
possible an assured, even if modest, private property for all classes 
of society; which will promote higher education for the children 
of the working class who are especially endowed with intelligence 
and goodwill; which will promote the care and the practice of the 
social spirit in one’s immediate neighbourhood, in the district, the 
province, the people and the natiori—a spirit which, by smoothing 
over friction arising from privilege or class interests, removes 
from the workers the feeling that they arc isolated from a 
genuinely human and paternally Christian solidarity. 


FOURTH MILESTONE. 


Restoration of the Rule of Law : 

He who would have the Star of Peace .shine out and stand 
over social life should collaborate in a com]>lele restoration of the 
rule of law. The sense of law to-day is often altered and uprooted 
by the profession and the j^racticc of a positivism and utilitarian¬ 
ism which are subjected and bound to the service of determined 
groups, classes and movements, whose programmes direct and 
determine the course of legislation and the practices of the courts. 
The cure for this situation becomes feasible when we awaken 
again the consciousness of a rule of law resting on the supreme 
dominion of God and safeguarded from all human inconsistencies; 
a consciousness of an order which stretches forth its arm, in pro¬ 
tection or punishment, over the malionablc rights of man and 
protects them against the attacks of every human power. From 
the rule of law as willed by God flows man's inalienable right to 
security before the law, and by this very fact to a definite sphere 
of right safeguarded from all arbitrary attacks. The relations 
of man to man, of the individual lo society, to authority, to civil 
duly; the relations of society and of authority to the individual 
should be based on a firm legal fooling and be guarded, when the 
need arises, by the authority of the courts. This presujjposes: 
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(a) A tribunal and a judge who take their directions from 
a clearly formulated and defined code: 

(b) Clear juridical norms which may not be upset by un¬ 
warranted appeals to a supposed popular sentiment, or by 
mereh^ utilitarian considerations ; 

(c) The recognition of the principle that even the State 
and the functionaries and organisations dependent on it are 
obliged to alter and to withdraw measures which are harmful 
to the liberty, i:)roperty, honour, progress or health of the 
individuah 

FIFTH MILESTONE. 

Conception of the State according to the Christian Spirit : 

He who would have the Star of Peace shine out and stand over 
human society should co-operate towards the setting up of a con¬ 
ception and practice of the State founded on reasonable discipline, 
noble charity, and a responsible Christian spirit. He should help 
to restore the State and its power to the service of human society, 
to the full recognition of the respect due to the human person and 
his efiforts to attain his eternal destiny. He should apply and 
devote himself to dispelling the errors which aim at turning the 
Stat; and its authority from the path of morality and severing 
them from the essentially ethical bonds which link them to indi¬ 
vidual and social life, making them deny, or, in practice, ignore 
their essential dependence on the Will of the Creator. He should 
work for the recognition and dififusion of the Truth which teaches, 
even in temporal matters, that the deepest meaning, the ultimate 
moral basis and the universal right of government lies in 
serving. 


< 60 ) Taken from The Catholic Herald. 
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